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3ftT srfiTOT nrfTCT? : 

*rfa^T rr^ 

^f*WT srfa *W-«iroK 

*N 

iTfar *r ff?t wx =# fw *1 
^TOi EFt g;«rnt % fafarr, 
?terfapF srRw^cTTsff ffr arrgfcr 
*fxh % ftnj, ^rrtcr setwc ?r 
. ;-... . .,,....i.. : . :; wfST^P sq’ToRnfiT^) *TPr-?SR 

•••• -• ■: : ..,v- ■:; -, srd -(1954). . |ffrqKt 

fen swr (1955), xj^m fw- 

... ^ fwr ^f^«rnr ( 1959 ), 

TTTHTfTrsF fwr STOTT ERJT3TO 

(1959) sff 

snfar ?n=«iR srt Tt «r, 

tfl'til f^TT 1 %clTe(< 

., ,. . . 1961^^1^^^ 

afh: srfww 'rfTW? (t^o ^-o f 0 
siTTo ) *# ^srnrfrr # *rf «fV 1 




Tpsjktfsre apprarnr ark srfwr qfka[ sott fervor arfsrfOTtr 
(i860) % arafe kftfcr ^ WTO PW I I v% fWT ark rrrffffe WOT % 
tf?Rr WfPTT % ^q- if EfTTif TOdt | I ?^T fcTt ?t fW if STOTf sftfoff cfe 
3^1 EfOTSpfff k OTtI ark OTJ % fife fw ^WTOT tfeo tffo $o 3TRo afo 
flOTW ^T3ff ?fT W ^cfcSTcfY | I 'tTw? *PT fetT qfaor yfa: SWTC | I 
wr aff faarcfw If 3T5fBTT, wfek i fw ar^snOT ark sd%«Twr qfkfe w ^95 
I—’fw, fakm TOf?r w* qrf fw % afw If, fOT^rr ark nnrOT qff 

^ *f\ 

Wt afffOTf ark JTp - OTfek apt <Tfe TOfe ¥V fw If W? OTT rfeTOTT OTR 

9OTT I 

iptfaR TT5T TTfctf^fOTT 

^ OTlwf afk infer % fetT trfkfe fwfefsrer ark pfafafarat 

wtff |: 

(9f) SOTT 5RTC 9ft fw % OTf OTf Ir OTOTR Wf % STOTT ?OTfe % 

fetT rrfrOTT left |, ot otrt left | ark wf «otot wft 11 

(sr) knife ark ifeTqrrak srfesror, fesnm If rrfwr 

amftfeer qrr=ft 1 1 

(n) 9ff$feT JRTOTT if ?Pt |tr OTOTff, OTSfe, ark JOTOTf % ftfe fWTT 
; ■"■'••' #*7$ ¥T afeftOT OTcft I I 

••; ■■{$) §erfr gf Mm fefOTf, aOTrofafk arfaOT qffecfef k ffefffecr 
ffieft | ark ot qr OTfe qrreft 11 

(*)'• fifew OTrerkt k ferw wfef |, ot| OTTTffer fw | ark far 
OTTfeP-RPTkcT q;OTf 1 1 

(?) ^-fiwti % OTOT^f ottt If fen fer wfewt *rff fekfer qrkr 
afOTT Wfe qrfe If ttotI ot •?T3ir-r : cR % femrff, fersaff ark nTOTfe 
qft sitott wf 1 1 

(®) nfe%f ftfr ?crrf^k ferslf afk sot kff % q;n^zr wk It 

tfew rf?«rifff qff otw snsff 11 

(ar) awr 59 ft % 9rfeRf 'pfenf k nfesriw irar aranOT qff rjflEiTiT srarraf 
, qnsff 1 1 ■ 

(sr) wiw-fw qff wK|k qPw? Ir tarfew nfewn % ^r if qrfe 
wf 1 1 
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3TfTOFr 

afaa aprara % aa $r, aafta afkra % aara a| | fa arcaa sftT 
aRaara p f%tr rare? srk asrar ffar ait? at sr^fsrrsr at gaararr at pat 
% fp affaa 5prrT?fr *f 3Ptf$T?r qfWff aT?t 3T?T ft I ^t arzfaa fmflT aarwt tr 
fcrcr smrfna ftct f aft 1 ?: area ft afsra atsr %• *t tta?a at" Rarerr srere 
aret 1 1 

rro 5 ro 3f 0 afa a° apaTa % fp arp ^ aaaraf at favfta 
prem at sara aaat 1 1 afro afk afa^s a?atfaa ama aa af stgasna at 
prar left | arfa afwa araaarst ssV ar aa ark fapr ^pma afam ar aa 
aamr ^TT h% i Rfarera rer fr sftsr ata areft, *aar farsrat, fa?afaama % 
rerrfaa aaaTfrert ark irifsra arpsiTa at arerrafr at faata afTaerr ak 
tesrfw gfaarir aapa aref srratf i atpo it® % sraa-rf at aaTfaa 
arerat %• fat? q-fkra faata afTaerr at %at 1 1 

afsra ^faaraf ak aTaRaapat a ares are re araat aaasa aar;t % 
fat? m-w <re are Rre a<= ak sre <re af^ra aaka at arralr | i arare 
areat % afaaa ak akrer % far? qfare % ara a^RR efaaa f1 

ftwm 

faren tr faaraftaa afafafaaT qfretf % are ar srpr are 1 1 afrere aaa- 
farwT at afreraanfta agfa at areafr % apa arsaaat % faara ak area- 
Spaf, fwa asf%aral ©ret at arera-jferaTat rer pa aR-aiaa maat % 
faafa ar ara fra if %at 1 1 p ak aaT ^aaaT a^ar 1 1 tto f» ar®- ark a° 
a® pf63 fasm-amat, fa«aa-tfTRff, fa?na fast, aatnaTHT ^waaf, aftaa 
feat, fifaat atkf, tftat an%^t aafa aT faata aaat | afk faa?a aaT 
prtaa at pat |f asfaat at ara aaat 1 1 

a« wo 3jo afk ao a<> aRtaarfaa fasrr % saa ^ aatarcaa akaat at 
at fra §Rft | rrrfa afsra faaia % faq afaaa ara a^aa at araar^ % 
fafa?r aatar argaa aaassr ft ap i faarr % saiaaTataaa ara araaa % sfia 
% aa 5f ariT ^nrf- ^ 7 % ^taf! % fart aisaaaf % faaia aaT faaa-ararft % 
fatrkr ^ aarwrfaa arfaaf % afaraa ^ afaaa araat at afraaT aacfr 1 1 
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SlfSTSTUT 


srsanwf ^ ^TcTcf w; *r nprar f*raRft x%, ^r s^rcr % wx ^sr Jr 
5«nfer !%it ttit s(mx %qr iwfr affa %?sf % qrq tto $0 sro ®fk sro qo 
*r^r Jr spnf 1 1 ^rr ^ qreft q?rf #. pmJr ti Jr qfqq<r 
ftrarr qfrfagrrp ark qn^w sthtt p 1 3rfwr qfwqf=n% 
qrnfotfr srr 5ftcm%r qrqjr qgrt 11 

qrqrr % qft TfTf p sw«rr qfr prn;Jr T^r % fsRrt Jr qftp 
q^qpr qrrqqiiff qr arrsfr^nr qr# Jr qp 1 qncrfr Tfgft' t i 'qrfsw tPRTsff % 
firfaqtff, 3ftir^ qrmqijr, ifxsx mzxi, arsqrw-fireRrf, fqfr^qff, ;i 3rgf5f^f, 
3nfg- % faq qf*q? % qraim, qrnf^r, qfo^qmq sfft *r*Jm?r Vtrfr 
11 

srtr qrq^q ^ srraf Jr ftcr |—-artcrf^ prrc qftqmTtt sr 5 ®# 

®qq?qr, srfqqq ifw^i q?r qtesnfr, qpr qrrfqqJr % fwq qqfrq qlrq^if, 
tiwff % srffeqrrftiff % fp % w&m afa xirfq wfirii «pY- 

srarfqqr i qrr qqqq % ethtt % qn^wrqf % sfcrqcr ?ptfV 22 qRq ark 9 

5TT%cT 5T^T 3FT 5FT^ 11 

SWTO pf fgr^nf?r 

^1° EJTo 3Fo 3^1 5fo To qEtJTT 1 % XII ftSfi ^ fp qTSqpcW qqqftRr 
^tcfl 1 1 ^r Jr fs^r-fwT % x3x q?r pm qft ferr Jr m rnrq qqrrr % qqr 
sTEfr Jr qf sft qm qff sr^fsrrr tn^nfr qq fqqfar qV srretfr |' i Trek 
qftqq qft qrsqjm-, ^w-jferqp ark ^qTqqrkqferq srqJr fq^Ff r ^ 
arm-pi*' ski 1 1 qfm % fqfqvq fqqrql sttt fetT «rr qftsr 3 t\t fe;tq 
% qrrcrf % ww j?g^rf ^rr srrf^srfq- |>err 1 1 sfr?: srcNft Jr 

qqqfw qfqq? ^ qrsqp^ sfk qrqift % fqf^FT \r3qr 3ftT qq 
siTfacr fffqf % 3rf£rq©r ^ff Jr ^^rttw ^YcfV 1 1 q# sp> qf gfqsrT 
qf t fqr ^ vx qrsqprqrf qfr =qr| «sxff qrr ?sff ?rqi ^ in smt snrowraff % 
fprq Jr ^ fp qn # 1 

1 %^ 5iT5TqrT'^r % farqltof^ % fp qfp^ =qTT qfwrif qqiTfijrcr | I 
qrfq^ f^r^qi sfti ! 5ft?q'fr ?Twt’ qiqfw fqrpfr % firr^TqJf % f%tT sffT 
qiqfqqE qrmfr qn^fr 11 ^ rrrpnfr qfr hIh wr ?r ?r%qT?r fforc ^t 
q^T|i fwprftTOT %fqf¥rsT q^fsn qr f^TT-M qr^ .% 



ftTStf’ *fft ft FT ft TO STRft I I Sffa t*3Tft5M’ H*f> ftflT ft^ 

5rt?t Ef>Tcft | ffttf tt sr*riw ¥7 ft snrfftcr srfftF wwraff tt: fsnrrc-fftw 
sft% fftsrr ft Tftfft^ fcfftw.ftr srarer forr srr gft i fvzf % 

TTTwrfr ft t$F ftft *psr m fftrlft fftn mi t 3r§f wfftF argftarr ark m Tfkftft 
ft.£?r ft fftft 5nft <n% s^ftf m fftrr 11 ‘ft^o ftt° fo 3 tro ?> 

f^ar qf^ ftV pr qfftFT | ftt ft fttftY 11 *rftt ftrsar 

^irtft^n^nT OTft-rot 'rfwrtf sr^fftcf tt# f i 


$ 5 qfa?T rift 3 TT?H-snfR *tfTO?Fr 

TisirjRRrf ftk grsrg groft ft ftrftn: totfpt iw ^icrr 11 

ft fftrr fftspjf, ^f^OT sfft <rftft SRTft 5fT § | TORTT ftt ft TO^r# 

3ft 5 : srnirfftFTf fftfftrcr ftt srr 11 fkr ^ftf ft ft Trsqg^rft ^rftr | 

=fi|T ft S^THT TOT 5?TR fftnft Tfjft t fft^fft 'TTSJTJ^cTSfrf FT ftfttST^T-'Tf^qT ftftTT 
TfcTT t I 

?R gra tt^t?t qfkr? 550 srfcnn-wPTffftftf ftft % fftq (^ft ft 50 
c^fftcr ^fftftf/^TOfftftf % fftrr ftrftr |), ^wi x, xi *r xii ft raft ^nft 'srftr 
ftr^iwr ftfftqR §ttt TftVfcr tot grtnarf ft kr^nct ftftr 1 1 m^fiftr'Trft ^rft 
ott fwFr, qfftcr, smr gmTfftF ferrq ft ftV^o fro crqr 3ft qfrt m srfft- 
qtfftftt smr fftf^rTTO^ ift ^rr^fnfft^ qsTf *ft g^ft 11 

fftr^nr # yrevrc ftr gvxrift ft fftrr ffttr srr 7 ft swrftt ft fftffter Tqtete 

Tf^ ftf #TftS, V. rr^r. ff. ftft 3 TtT X^. rj^. eft- Tjr. ftfty ftcTTf^ft^ 

ftF«iT 3 ft ft ftraftr "?^fr 11 ftpsrrftf ^ttt gfft snft tt, qf^; awft 

^ft^rfofr ftt ggrsff, 'rfft^fsfr, ^rftftrfeftf 3ft - ?; fFftWftr ft 

gr'fr ftft ft P?r<T ft^rftt 11 ^ftt tto: fftftfwf ft fftrr ^rr-^r ft srfftOT ftt stwftt 

ftt 'Tficrq; 1 1 

ftfft 5 ? arftj; fft^rra- ft tftftznf ft^ ft fftir fft^rriF ^r ft 

^rfwwir ft ft ft ftt Tfw? ^prft TOft 1 1 ^^r-ftr^rr ft f?rq fftf^fr ftrff ft ^ar 
ftf fg'Tftl' Trftf 3nFH-5KPf ft ggiftft Frftf | ggft 

FRf^^FT ft r^rtr ftf qfrcR: ^3§q- ?rj^g- ft ^ ft sfTPT | I 'rfftr? 3TOT ftftt 
ft ?n;ar ftfssTF.ftrftTft yr. fftftpftT 1 1 . 
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HTSRT affc SSITH* 


nfe snjrrsmr srk im 'rffe? ^ nif?r fHsrfT®r * fefR 
?ttjtt^ few (3RTH wtit) I fira% rar fen IT* | artT a* ttr* 

^ *rn $* % fen n* *RR 11 ^ ^ t~ 

rwf^n^nr si^r feR % anarcr, fen fern* % nfer, *tt pn^fwi^rr 
% (p £n tpr trv), «nfaitlr nfnfcr % w& q*w (* ^ ^ 

ppmj rct |), srk w th^ptt am thtt w «tt *prr 3?r Rfe ftR* 
^r *rc? ?r arfe* nft fWt srk fen tr to % to nrc ¥> few fen 
*f|pt i 

^ffe srfemn 3fk nfew fefe? * TOST fa'FR nfer? 

■pt^nfartf nfafa 11 towr* nfafer if ferfafer amr |—'^ 

(q^r) % ^r if tor fen nfe fen fernn % xtr n* ($k% to-rrst), 
fen jfe?R % nn nfe fen feTO % nffe nfe^ % fofeF, fewfeTT^FT 
apjnn 3 n 3 T>r % sparer, n^n-fen $r nfer fe % 3 r % fe fefer nrc fen-, 
nrnft (ffer^r $\ fe nro-few fen mffe), nffei ^ *n» few, fens 
* Tfer % fer trh (fern § to % to eft feTOT fe frornTRST % ^cr % 
fefr fenfe fen feTro to ^'feftfa - , fee ffer totto to srfferfk 
(* fens to fefe nfeRT fen) 1 

TOwfe fe% feferfe tot* fefef * nfnrnr n sm tos to* 

l~. 

—totto wifne nffer 

—fer nffe 

—rttot nffer 

-to fee fefe nffer 

—few arpnrn sftr RT^rr!: nMr 

—fen nfifermn! * snfn nMnrt 

trfe?3 % pm^paf 5f srt |— ( 1 ) qffe vr nfenw, ( 2 ) ^ 
m^T I feffa ?ro 3T* sfe 5T<5 nfrcf? % fST Rnml |—fevw, nf fe^FF 
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srhc frf^r fagfar *rrccr sptftt rat 11 *pt % arbr* ^ ref re :ft% 
f^ri - srfsr^rr^ spr x% : 5T° HiMf^re frer—fresFF (is srw 1982 re?) i 3T° 
f^ft^rrq- Epr._-.g-f f?rtrer (19 re^cr 1982 ?r re^reff f?r^re?) 1 9ft frete 
friTT 'rfer, any. q;. q?r. — srfrer 1 qrftre % sryfa f—(V) fwT 

SfaTFTr (*?) ' ^TT'STfnr PSTSTT qfrfrerrrer.: (*l) *ft?Ff 9PTFI t^7 | 

TTSSfa faSTT ?f'F !Z TT J T 

r 

?rf fe^fr % TT^^tr f^r^TT ff?®TFr ft fwrfalm reR | art sm arqft 
farfw £ftf ft apprsiR, frerer, srfww, srmT, ark freftrer % xxi ^fr 

1 . fft?TR afk TrfqcT fTOT fftwr 

2 . rmnl^FfT fWPT 74 RPfreft fw^TT ftpUR 

3. arererer-km fft^rpr 

4. ftrsm gnrsnr freire 

/ 

5. Trrre tr=r $rerrer fremrr 

6. rrresre fw?r 

7 - rekrift ftnTR 

8 . q,w+T!?R- ren srvra^r re?*? 

9. #feT*F ipftfWR 

10. sffre? ark RM-mfre. rek?k q^F 

11. f^f^rt^rr, ^rFn^^r ^ ^rt^r 

12. TF^k srffnRT Jifkr tT^RF 

13. RR7T^rr-fi?T53T trqR- 

14. srjgfre RTf^r re ai^gfrer arrercfft Twt q^re? 

15 . #,W afhc 3 TTSJR-TlTWr qfw Rff 
] 6 . reirftkftfifr v^RTre? reft qreF 

17 . fwr rer reiwrfttrew qre^ 

18. freg; 3i%wr qrei? 
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19. Rt-felT 

20 . ifePT srffcs 

21 . 5n«rfW fen 3^rm> ^rnnr sr?fe 

22 . ngsR fer ftx s-foRfe Jf fenRRRP rfhMmf zifcz 

23. STTCfe fWTO Sf#R 

24. nr^m . 

25- 3Rfefe fer m. 

26. sr?nt i^r 

'Tf t *PT 1973 f° t 5Tf$W sfaftfaA ft PTIM ft *rf 

feTT % ST^R % fer JTTEirfff % ^feT % fer WTRRKrT sff 5fTT 

few ferr sn i nffe fen % fafe tfeft sTTw^Tft % fere asftr nreig; 
srffe nrreft % t *f% fts 3 njn srer fe fere % qfe qrrer f 1 

*Nfe arefe fe % nrern-fefeT *r srfew % fefe ft ^ #s 
^rtt 11 

fetf ^feTTH 1 ! 3?k fe tT^sp 

^fafer R§rf%r?rrRTT fe fe *fef tt f— 

■ 3 Rfe: —.-*n<nre 

•^ 1 i«k -—4gr 

^ ^Tfer^nff tf fefefe qfef ft R^rr |— 

— ft- % (3TP#) ft, tr^. 

~fe Wft. (*wi)/{m) ft. tpr. 

srren (fefefy%qfe ^ % w ) 

-fr. X&. fetf (tpgfer) 

'^. (triffe^T/fT^/^ffer fen) 

—ft. tTS, (i$m/f$rftjz$) 
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—3ft. (*PTT ##) 

—cft. tts'. (q^fek#/ifeirft 

; ,;' .— 4 t%. j#t. (^^’ih) ' , 

WST^ % wfk fWT ^TfeaTWT if %^TF WT kk aft. qwt- sft. C^. 
kft qff sq^arr | *rarfe ter FfrksiTWT it ski# if 

^. TT^t. Trz. JPT ksr I afft; % £sfk few ^ksTTWr it fcfew, 
#f*rc?£t sfk t^rfercr if tw, tT^ft:^. sfn- sr=fe | i wtt w fe. F.ir 
#, sfhc kk aft. qj. anr. t^. kkr # srarFn - | i 

«fek few Fgrfararwr snwftk f ark ^ qqkwwfe, 

JFcTWwff 3ft-?; 3JT3T gfejJTsff apt spa# ?wrw | i w TTfrfemwft it ^g^ffer 

qkk fwt k | k fk-fw fewr qgrfckf kt wawfk cftr q-?: 
ferffeff it ww Wen 1 1 

fewfefer p-rkf qT #?rgr esfcrk wfewfe k fstfftt # k | cfife ttw 
few STTfewfet k FRT few % fetr WF qTT -?;| TTW ?cIT % srfsw F^fesff % 
ft«t sr*rkt wk srt*(t w — - 


l. 


st^tt* 

9. 

3# 

^rrgrarrc 

10. 


aFWfvW 

11. 

?rcrkr?; 

o 

aftfi# 

12- 

#rrF . 


13- 

FSTF 

WPJT 

14. 

few 

fefSF 

15. 

%fm^ 

TWT 

16. 

I^TT^T? 


I 
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•qcpr i96i *f ^arrftcf 
tfw sr^f£rr?T afrr, srfirrOT 
qpjisr? ?r 3T9% strr kr afar ft 

^ sfR f^ sfh ^-feTT% 
50prK % 3 T$&OTTT, 
fa^TT, SffWT OR SRTTt % w 

cft^ 3ifR) *t f%m 1 *r 

'+i4^it ?rftaF f^PRr ?r tp^t 

TRJTfmTT fawf, TT5IT TTTC 
SFlPTf, fa^fasrRPff crei 3TR 
TROT* % ft TPSffa fTOT 
aftr % faf*RT (km, er’sfto 
ftren JTfrferT5w sMta fpf 

m t| 1 1 ft % % 

RT5T STRTvft Ft 5RW ?n*r t #wft 

v « 

F% FtF FTFFTff Jf ST# Ft 
R^rrxr ^?aT 1 ft Ft i^ijj^ra^r 
gt^f^spff Ft srffsrer ft t 

fFTT «TT TfT | 1 




xrj?pxt % sN - wj t wr^xTfxx x^f xV xTxtt ^ xr ^ fpxxr 
^T^JsrT «ptt% % xx^xr tt qx xftfw «Mrf xf i ^rfirfcr xT xf xsx fq i Wf.t 
% HftfcT qx xtftx srr^g' t*rrx xx pnfr fxt xnjxrfax tx xr 3 fr?rxT : % xx 
t ©NT STTC^TT.! > ..... .:, ;'■■ ' ■ ' :•.■■ , - '■ •■ • 

HmTfasff fesTTX q3 JTFffext 

sp^fT ix-x xt x? wt xT qrexjTcrx sftx qWH'^Wf txix xxT xt XTt 
tto wo wo 3fk st° yo ^ tffwt «nx frx *T fxxT! w xcjtxr *r qx xx wftfw 
«prrf xf fs re r % arssrsr wtxtr xHFwx xrtr 1 1 wfxfcT t xNr 3 pt yxw vrT f i 

^fT%5T 15TWT 

W #X t 5ft XTXXX gq W3X X WrfXT |—cr€t% t 'Tfr^W % 
wtew t fwTfT ts'pT % faq ftxRr-fxsrixx xT XTXxlferf; srxsr txxr’ 

tt qx qfroxrx; xftttTx 3 rxxx xt qx qwrqrxx xt fxJTfx; ark xfxtwrx 
ftPHT qx sxt-xrwT i 

*T?tf XT f?«Tfrr-fwqfkar 

C\ 

wfi ark ftwxT t xifoer qrxT xt srxxT x fkq xxftcr xrxtT % fxxrTr 
xt gfe. TT ftrerr x qxrf % ftxfw f?rah»r it fwR xr 'qfxxr qx qx qfxfrxxr 
*p; xT x| i qx% fxq qx. wftfw xtt§ wf | sfr fwrx aftx qxft % xiqffr wi 

XT WT WXrqxt <TXT fsppff if WXTT .% fxXTTT % ftq fxWTX fWT XT fxFXcT 
sprit % gxnr stxV i 

es ■ 

faSTR qt qfXrT 

xnx trxr t fxsrr jtwtxx afVx ftfew xreftrar % war gq qx WJjsrtt 

^3TTO, ^To to 3To sftxsro To XT TFXfNwT^ X^T t§T I—(i) 3Tl%X 
xnxTx fxxR fwr xfxxTsnrr, qx (ii) xF^x xttttTx ’tFxct fwr xFxfTxFrr i 
XT qfxt=xrr3fr % tcnf?r qxi’??? fxnxwqr srft^rx t ftq fxFxxr.xmff 

artxwq s^ff % txxfr sxx fw^rxf q^f ararrqx-fgreTxf % Fxq fernrxFis 
xTt xfxcr xT 23 ©rxjfxxf OTx^ar xtt| xTqxT i 
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ferrrc wnft 

WFtTT ^ 10 tr 16 19&2 % *?H SVf^H feTR spfeft 

arnftfsRnf i w*rtf *fr snfeft *pt fro«rr—"iWRqw wTfariiwfwRr" t 
w snfert ?f rr nt % «flr arfe Fgnt ftwwf % fenr fen afk 160 

ST# feWTq ir^r | srefeft ^ «fk ^Sfaitfew, fefR sfer, 3T?rfwfe 

®W sfer <r «rr i 

fasrre wra fa? 

T[o W° 3?o afk Sfo qo t TJ«f) fwR 4?RT fee SRRT | fecfe a#3TRf, 
3WRrf, srRffe nfrwr srrfe # 'T^rrfr 1 1 . w fe; nfer ^r 
?r? | fo #sft 3?r Trees Jr sfer fe arezrrq-^ % fer ferR-rreTT arnr 
fR I feTR f£R fe cP^ TRiff W\ Hz fen ipr \ ajfeti RT% ft® % 

snferra % fer TT3iff |r srpr feJfe *j?r srfnfer nfe % p-femr Jr wp wt^ 
*ft # rrf i 

afhc fefe afft f5T^T 

'n?feff Jf srfeF fasfpnr’ ^ nfe q-fefen, fer ^ferar-fenr fen 
fan I, srter sfer, sffe, ^fR rfen, ^ tfe sp^k, fenc, n«r ifer, ttsrztr 
. ark tfem sferf Jr %% w<f tft ^rnt i 1 9s l % r® Tft 1 1 m am 
^ gsr sstnr *r?Terr srftt | % nsferf Jr ?rmfeT ark rerf *rt sr 
wt |, ^ % Rfe arc # nfferf Jr ^Tf%RT n JrJr fer qrfk wfe & % *fR0T 

wr | ark-vt'iwff m njwt wt 1 1 ansi Tmflr % ft 27 fer Tfefen 

% stentfT ant 1 1 

niAyig^ttV-Rc-M i<Tm 

TT^n^efe ^ 55TO ^r ^nfer TT^ffa argtnpr afrx srfwT 
Tfer^ t ^ 1981 Jr ^ fen «n t ^ferrcr afk 

wrafe mzpjRfe ^ ferr n^rr *Tr 1 ■gfnfer «fT miferf 

1*s u> afk am fe? >n3['t 1 ^Tn^n fe nnr ^fer ftfar nt nf 1 1 

tn ^Fiwr fe fw Jr %% % fe? nwtf t afe arqt tt^T Jr nwc? is 
nt 1 1 nkk nfaw ark srftm Tffer ^ ^rfnr, fern Mk 

r^n % ^ati+R %t gjR nt b fennzn 11 
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# qfnfkpr^ .trit few fw»ff ark tr? ?ere % p«rrct % 
erp'R Sr qrprffRer # arr x%t 1 1 sr qf^lwaff % <pw |—Rrrifk snwr- 
spcTTaff % arp? qTSRRrf q? fa%?stfR srfemeR; ^r fwff <rc 3^^fk 
errwf p f^nrt°T sft % rri |; anfk^f^ afe^ ?f rrt ?r ^rr% ?rSr w^rr 
qfr fw qRi?t % fan; ftraqff *r fwerraf qn faqrnr; mpTfe 
% fan, rapr qft ?r?srR % Sf <rtr qrfa crfa tariff an qnt foq t R t 

qrsinw 

srrqfw fwr qTsppiT RffaRi ^ftfasp qfr sn 'rk^spmff Sf Sr | frrfa 
3m % effa TT3*ff p ti? farf Sr fa?T mr t§t | i TTRfa ktt tt afap ^r 
alfarfamr tt msrt wt | ark iTsiff jfat mt irnf^fT stcr mrefr 11 

mrcfaf, qkfor sr«nrff, fasri, nfaer, pwrenm arfaRfar p rpqfaT- 
qifaft 3TO ^ Sf fft% fat TFRf if RlfalT farr q-q— 

(7 St 22 «j?r 1982);..pnrer n *r nterr (25 Sr 30 pr 1982); fformTT (2 Sr 7 
fsrrt 1982); trrtr (12 Sr 17 prrf 1982); 'rtr (i9St25 pnt 1982) 
afk fpR (26 Sr 31 prrf 1982) 1 

pr %^tt 

^Mtp-ofrf^^ qftjfkRT "'form, , RR'R-fWT pf qkfoffa r^jTT" spt 
strr Sf 'fan?, *pr srfor, erfamnw, prcrer ark qtwr forrer Sf ip 
fan wqTif^ w anf wrer ark traaff t aft ■# arw fa*n | , % TT . Jir 
aran, 3 tR snk, qRfcm, fpnc, rtrtr, TTarrmR, afk ^forrmr 1 

JTncfaw sm^rerkr fwr . 

ftrpft qrt Sfvti«T^ % f%rr f^ra- ?ttr, kzw ;, q^5M srk srfrrfkr qft 5r¥r:er 
fteft |; OTif p-srr^fjRr p jn*rPnr fm^rqff qft kpr 5R-r% % f^-q, srsnt^ 
srfqr^rw efe^rrrft % srtii mqi-kr^rqff % 4iS% Tr^t% % srftr^T'ir qr>T*Ni*T fipr 

p r^Hit pkrr, sRfejr, erfrorf, fpiT, sftr -?j5re«TTfr % sr^ r rqq?- 

Hfrrrf^fr ^i 

5 rKf« 7 *P !PT 

5 H 9 >^ ^ ^t^?T 

rnrer *f fw % rrR5nrtwr # <rk?fkRT wn srsfra^r p ppfR 

^ ^ 'fa ^k°rf skr aft Tk arts? ^trr sr^r «fk pnjer 
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wtto-toto tot i to TO>r % rfk to wfrwr, TOf q; w TOnftt W TOsfe^r 

Jr wT-stfe ttT ^ntTift i Jr wwtoot wtrorTfror tot TOYronfTOr #ff foror # fwr 
Tr'TTfrof % froi f i 

3Tf|fercT wfwff few 

srgffTO srrfTOf gw srs^fTO TO^rfrof % fag qrsTOw-fTOrfe ^ tot- 
wfafo TTt ^ fssfr f5wfr if TO 1982 Jf # Wf I Tfm TOM % WTOW TORY % 
Pro; wg&riYw-WTTOf % frofor % Mror towtotI mV q: 5 ^ wswr wf frorot Jr 

I TT !0 fWTOTO 1982 TOT ¥t I WfpTT ^ TO3fltT TOTTOfr % WTOf 9TT qr^TT 

II to pttot ?t arfro tot 1% % firtT ^ wfetscfr rrf feTOfr Jr 6 Jr io froiTOT 

1982 TOT |t I ■'■'■' ;.- v '-i -C r-f 

f^T^TT *fT rTT^STffWTOr 

3 r?rhgTrTSfT few ■ ,."."'f"i 

TOW Wfe, toTto, TOTO TOTO gw TORTT, TiTOTO TOM. fagR, WTO' 
W%TO, TOTOTOT sfe |fTOTTO % TOTOT Jr TOfl'TTO'fT'f? from % ; JTWTTt arfe- 
TOfwf TO TTSf? TOJlTOT feofr ir 5 Jr 7 TOTTO TOT |TO I fWTO WTOYTO Wf TOT 
TORT To ftr TOTOtTOWlftspr fe$TT spWTTOT % TOwfelTO «F> TOT feq% | 1 ^ 
fafTOT TTTOf fe WTOrfe TOWt TOTOfsff TO Wt fTOcTTT Jf fWTOT fTOTT TOT I 

srsfetofaft tjcTO^t w*r. 

TOtTOTirWr TOTOTOT TO^ Jf TOT gtr TOW wlw, 'TOTfep, %TOT, gTOTTO, 
wfaTOTTf, WTO sferr, WfTTTTO sftt WWSto TORI % gTO TOfTOT TOT WTTOfr, <TpC- 

wwferi afk wo wo too % tow^totY % wttow Jr sr^Tfwer fTOTT tot i 

few 9(TT SWTgHT^T'JT 

3rtw sferr, groro, wfwTOri ^ sferff % fsrfwTOff wYt Jjto :: 
TOfwf % %T ferawr % TOTOWTOtTOM *f WgTOTOT 9TOWTO 3|TO>fTOT fog; Wtr P 
TOW ifeiT, TOtoT^TO, wIto, WfaTOTTf sffo W^TTT^ Jf TOTTOTTfTOT foTOf TO 3TTO- 
TOfwro 3 ttottot wfowr totow frotj; wg i tottottItott faTOT Jr forofferR, 
TOfeTO, irfw srk TOl%f5TOr fTOTOt TO fTOTT TOT TO I 

atwm few 

. ,..F.° f ® ^ STo. Cfo TOtft WTTT To 3TTOTTOT STfeTOT TOTOTOtM % 

wwraw-wferiw %' tow ^ fefr 11 w% N: ^ f wgw fw kwwT % f?tw fwwml ' 
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?r nfes nrn sfeq gq 11 sfto q<?o' # qTsnfer ^ nsfrfsin nfer if sffen- 

?n % aftt wf % ft tfk ft *d\ qf^nrrf srk 'tfnfep sfe 

% sTeq-rq-sp-^rPn-erar if snf gq aronqfe qn sraffei ^ififer nm Mwf % fnq 
ffefr if 5 ir 14 st# 5 t 1982 m qtr ^feffr efen ?p%r g 3 n 1 w ?ferw if 
*nrcg ^ff % srftrfafsr srrq 1 

HcTcT f^TSFTT % %nT 

fqfeq Tistff if ?RT =FRft nfer feflf %' fes fafen ftfe>T mTsff 
if Fnq qq 1 1 ft feff spr wr if qfm nm tru swtr ^ ngnm ^ft 
3 TT tiff I 1 . 3 Tff|- cR> 97 %?sf FTTfer ftrq WT q% I 1 FT %?gf STTF feffe % fer 
wrq m?f mir inmtfe nferq ww nr ^ tio to ar° sfk w <r° «prr 
TRq TmTt % afe ntRt-ntRt sfe | I 

am smf % \%q qqftfn ffeti 

sfe g^xff spt Mfe m if rnife srfnfer sffe % fnq, niff 
tnfa ter wfentriff if qfara'Taff tf rntm nfe *ft fHwq- tn^fn tfisw 
3 Rmn aftt srftr^fq iffe? ?r fen 1 1 ngfe ^ smfsr mi q*fi tin nt 
sprrar mri | fwif ngTfentpr ^ f© fnsrn- srfiif^cr gfet amqnr-fwii wif 
sffT m ferfer fer nPnffe Ft*f 1 gt ngrfentrir wr am if fntwrn 
wr fe 1 ■""''[ 

forernf 

sfeR, tnpfet, nfem sftr %t % £fen fear ngrfnsrm ifegt spftf, 
irnimfe srflm, wit, wmit nftr ftx frs srnr fafer nrfen ferifer ¥T if 
m& l j. mm-fw % arPrnn nfwn mir. sftt q^ftr #iff % qn 

qiTfwfeff t srr^-1 1 Pin fmfenn-iTf ^ ?n'q fem t^cft |, ^ 
fr fsfimt 1 1 ir Ti^Tfeim smmfe f sfrt ?qif ^ qr% wrnf % 
qqra srfera- ^ nfRnr % arrmt qt qf 1 1 

Ffsw TRffnsnn 

nfe Jfff sfft siT^n^nT-srrw ftrsn skr % fent ^ nnr- 
t^Tffe ntfsrfe % F%nm % ftrq iptr ^ufife ^ qffufer :ptn qn qnir, tTo 
n° no sfe no q-o ff ^ ffejrr nr 1 arsflrm-fnar^if % fnq nfci 
fe$Ri % % nrs feff sfffew jffhEft ft nfen Fut nf 1 mr- 
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if ^ grfireff arcs $r 

w fcff gr*r sfera tmt if stMsrs «ft fw w i sTB^^ftranff % faq 
arfagir % ww-tft vft ^it t^t i % Treffg fwrr sr % 
?nrf Sf affa *ft srffer^F gregrtfre vftm ggrsc i 

tfw aftT SJTT^STTfW m*N#T 

tfsrer sfk wTwrfjw *nrewr % sggrfag fs*5ftm ttt t gifto srftrsmff. 
«r i ^ ir cft?r sfcrfagfcr foq ttct if sfR %g jflRr sft TTKfr % fhc srwfr 
srfwmff ^ i w gfwiff 3^f^r snfenff % «r i w>t fw gre gp?r tfssfte 

JrftrwrrPpff tf 250 *°-srfo % %tr % gsrtor ferr. wr i 

«■ , "" 

SH&W sfaffiltf 

*pf % «ffanr tt o to sro afk sro q-o g tfw fwrcfg % to arret 
wit i g wm «rta-g)rr fw % f afH; g srfsr sr^r w sffgr %■ 
Jrnftsrr sifi % srrsrfTw ^ ftsreff grrew tt f#ar 

STTT f^FTT STT'TT q\ I t wN*T flits ti-W'!' qrf £ fetr rrrr | ( % 

IT treg % *fr *ng mmfNrcr §q i 

fcrcr»r-*rm 

S^WE % ftp* fq-rrec f^jcj gfR tffWr Wfagr gw % fafare 11 % ] 3 TTf 
1982 cr^r qgr qrm>sf rer gf i frorre fwtr, wfroff, wrer rnfeR % 
sfk iftfw t w fw ftwf w ] 5 tr i 

ST^TH^T fa^TT tTfrcffSTHT 

^ TfofTw gr pg ^g gf qffr tf towtt ggw Ir srew wrt 
| Tift g| TT g§ ttfr arftjgr frotgR gg s% i w fwr tf tp» ipgjflf 
grsg few wit wr ff gfrgfw st ?wfr 11 anw gi^cft 11 rergrreror 
% ftnf rrereftt gnretg t \ i 

TTSHT 

'rfrgggsq- sr^ 9 i, : 3 ttrT, aftT edrerorre Tregf w %?sfg ^Rfirer 
ftw sffcf tf ^T% «re«frr ^sht #wf t w wrf an xft | i fwg-tgrw 
^m, STgfiyr wft -if ^reigre % w 3^ BgregTfTgr Tfren % 
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fwff qr gwqt sprrf *rf i ifqf rq ark qq qfterq sqq^qf m pt 1 1 

‘3tVI^t pr sqqTftFtqq’ % 3Rqqq' qtt pr fq^rr sir qqq |! 

fiesta rrfcmr wt«r 

p srrar qrsstq qft«r? 550 sjmfrrqi qqr | fsrqif 50 arg^fw anfqqi/ 
qrqsqfqrcf % ftp ftqt f i f^f qfrqq qRcftq qftrsrrq *r Ffti>cr *mt ^r^raff 
q q^tsmif tfortt i q qftarnl fi qq qf if amti^r qrt pert 11 %q qqtanaff if 
qpT q?r, PRf ark qRf % pq ts rrqqt 11 ®rqf f%-f^n siw fkrrq, qfpr 
srk pqrfcrqr ftrpql if fqqfr m ftm if qtpo qt° qft q?rf pqqfk % 
petr qq qR rrqp f p ^ftrqfkr ark :rrqsqt qff q?k if srr qqref 11 p 
qps^q srftroT sgrt^r qfr qfrsrraff if ^r x if 46,365, qpr xi if 8,988 sfk qrarr 
XII t 27,967 ©nr 439 %kt if f§ I 

9 

aftr 3n^TTT-?rrmfr srfw 

qfq arftspq p^cfftr qfew qfsTnr qrft pq kqfq srqqfqrer ft qf i ^qif 
1978-79 % FPeff qrf 3 t?ht arpr qqfqaff it ^Tcff f 3 sifi qfr qwr, ftnwf qrf 
?iw aftr qcrqrq kfw gfwaff # srmqqqf qf qf 11 fw fqfk 982 ■pjf 
qff 11 

g° iT*ro tT 0 sqrfo sto %■ gsrrq qt snqfqqr r?R qq swr%ft q?t sw 
qq 'fqfq % vrfsrq % qqqqp’ q- qqrq qq srsqqq p fqrqT qqr 1 1 fan? kf 
TPnff if 'gqfr qq qkrq-qqifqiq’ p?t qfT |, gqqrr 3iwrq fqrqr ppr; i qk 
arfeq qRcftq qrfsTq7 qqaw % aq^R qr farqr fi?rsTT qtoFqsrf % fwrq q?f ^ 
i fqqq qqr 11 

STg^STR 3ftT 3Tf*Rq qf?:q#?T 

TTGftq qftjq: srgqsrrq afk sr^iarw qfqqq % fqr'iqq arfsrqqfqqff q srqqr 
argq^iq qfqqtqqq? 3 ft qR qf qfrqRrfnsff qq; qrnr ip; qR fqqr 11 qrfarqr 
argqsnFT afhc qqiqTT qfMq (trfqsp) ^ qt ar^qr 5 Ttq qp<q“1 «fq|3ft q?t tfppi |qr 
3TRt 77JT I H ^ afkrq 3RTTf WtST qfqqt3fqT^ pt I cftpo tto % 
qt qqy qq^rfw %q; p i 

5T5FTTT 

Tr*cftq qrfsTqr argqqrq afk qfqaqq qfqqq % aipqiqrq, ^qTfrqrq, 
qqawr, qtfTJt, q^tqf, qrqjq, Mpt, qsqr, p, qqqq, qq^qq, qtqrq, qsrnr, 
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•sftfnn: afk Isfcrt? fror ?r fwiff wtt ftim % 

ggrrt if f%T?TT a^praT # aTfr-ffCTTaff «PT STTcTIWT ^STC tf% I TOR 
if if ?rfiTri%cr |—jrfT srrsfrfw ^farf3prr<T, sr^wr ?^w srfsm Tf^Rrfff 

% frrtr sftoETT^T, SiTR-forf ^ SHPinff 3fffe I 

TTCfftzT trsf^irr TftjfmT 

Tr^hr ^cRnr cpf ^rr^frT wif % frfttr r^cf affc fsHFrcff % fo? _ 
sm^r gsjftr t^spcrr ftrffrc 5rnnj ^ i w fwr if ftwr t|t fe 

fersrarf % fejiT sfr firfr? ^thtit ?nr ^ t sir Jrfifsaci fwi 

imi ’i# ^ §>tt for is fafa % srfofer ^fon % firarcr s^reff if 

sr$?rfa4r ^ttept qff stott fif sttt is spftc ppt aifofonr srrr s%rrr i ir° t° 
sto sftT jto q-o ir ssf smart If qqrforiof sn% sts trs sptr f1 

is forfoff t sts irif srir fomf st If srir | cnfor ytfrZnm % sfw 

sf «r?i fir~ i ' 

«RTCfaj^C *P*W? 

’ m % shTS q-ftqs % a^r arfsRrrfwIf iff g^wT % WTWT'fT if ffiST 
%ff % fsps fofonT Iht trTT I fSft W Wrff 3TfcTfq- st «f?f S©rr if 3TTg | 
%ST % W if ■'PHT STST 'rfoss if 3TRf TeTT aft? fg^Teft SiTffor* 
afrirnf sms'% miw if f|?HT fw i - ■■•' 

*T%8F 'r*'rf*«Tt( ; ■■■>.?■ ... /. ••. 

Tpsffrr tfon? 3rggETT?r art? srfewnr sfocnr if 3rr?r forir ssi spt srtos 
foSTT— .-.;.., -,_... . , :, 

• (i)‘ifomr fog' (ii) '5nr?r an^ ift^R ^%w?r : 

(femfe^); (iii) 'agfr-d fw^’ (^nfw); (iv) 'srr^ncf st^’ (#qrf$rc>); 
(v.) ‘^r grw' (#rF^) i ^ ff^f qgr *ft fg: fsp^rr arr ifr | 
f3Rm ttw | 'wRcfor arr^fe ftr^rr' i 

?rfw qwftm <k tTcffcr ?rwr?T?r 

^ fe$ff f^tcf fiRTT % 'tf'^ if 28«29 5FRTf 1983 «P> 
J?p-'t%^''T^TferT fwr <k ftwT w fsraif. ^irr % ^iff 
lr 24 ®rrg Mipr fwff qr g^f. 3 t^ srqt wet qf i 
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44 4(414 fr=r 181 wtw fat* rt ffarqq sifni w srcqq :sT«nr 

tfmur qfaY 4 f qTarqjRq? ( 6 ); Mrs^i^f % (^nfaqr (117); sir nwaff % 
faq 4134544% (19); 3^^ m (24) aftq qq-qf^Ttf (15) 1 

5TT*Tfa^ farSTT SEfTq^ ^qppq 

qiqfqfaiwr sqrqqr 44144 (%q) % 3faw Ir 4^1441 fa^q wr 

qfaf qfta- qftqiaiqfat %r |rq % | : (i) %q % areftq qq aifaqq 

34TWT4T # $1441 %t faffaiq 4441; (ii) WT^qTf^F fa$H 4444341 % fat* 
fafraicqq? qiawf §TTT qf 44 fafftor SRTfaqf %1 4 T 4 sfa; %q 3 TKWT %%! 4 

qgqq fa$m qqrfaq'f % qrq 44 %t gqqfq; (iii) qfafa fqqrrer qnwrf % 
qqqfarqq- 4 qiqfqqi rr fasfalr % fqtfqqi?qqr qieqiff srcr qft qfa qfat 
sr^^rrsff qq qeqqq; 3ifa (iv) qt % qfaf 4<f % q^t %t qqq qfaqqi qt 3Tfq>- 
qiqft % fqfuR qqqqfr % qqiq 44 arsqqq i 

TTo 5To 8To 3ffa Sfo cfo % 

jfafaq % fan* aqqqi ^ 

w cr<f sfr fqfar 4i?f p qq*r qqi qgg- wm | irfatq tfaqr ^frsrR srk 
qfaspq qffaq qq qiqq qqqqq §-ri stiri qfar fa qqqqr 1 qg sign qffaqr 
trqqqan qfafa far arfcTTcfhrff ffaflfa far fqraqfqqr 44 qqiqi 44 t| i qg farniffai 
fat PTT 5 ; 4>qfa % fqqR % 4R4 44444 % fwi 44444 faq'fa fa# 4T4t % arggR 
trqr sir. cRtn qqnr sir 4T fqfaq faqr— 

(i) 4(444 fat fqqqrqfat % (fa* qq <for 3Tqc(T ^ 444T 4T% 3^441 
^41 ^4?T # fe3TT 4f444 gT4T f4>^ 4^ 444f >rr ?nff51Tr44r 
^41+4 I 

(ii) q^F Rrf 4f ^rfqRnrf g44T qf feqqfqqfr qrV, , wt4t 4r fsrqqrr 

fara qfs^rqr ^^ 53 - ^ %q- r |, ^ % g^fterr 4 trt |% 

4f444 % ?Tf4R f4nT % fqqpf)' STRfpTqr 3T44T | | 

(iii) fqrsrr % R4t (4444 % #4 4 43 % 4T#V ^q^nfr m to 

F>4 ... 4T?r # giq-aq- 4f444 4 arr 41%, .14 ffe: % 4 f 444 % (%rtr t^r 
44$4TcW 44=441 44 gUR 1 ,\' f);'/'../' V. ('.(i -- " 

(iv) 3144 f44Tl »Tt 4T4f % 4444 %, 4f444 % fat* 4444 3lt4 (444 9fa 
% 44 4 4444T 3ffa 4fa4T3l! % 5ffa ?( gSTR | , . • -; • 
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(i) 3T0 (gftiRft) HTfd TfTg 

srarsr 

flntf^n^PT a^FT sriTPT 
?rf 

(j{) 3To cft° 3^f£> 

qf^RT fcn&PF 
ji?t t&^qz 3Tfw 
fer#, |Wf *rwr ifcx 
" *nt?r i^|%T?Fr 
sr^rf 

(iii) m'sr sw 

3<T ^rq-% 

3p^ f^3ff^?rT^T 
3Rf[ rf^ft 

(iv) sft-o «fro % e 5Tmm 
fwr stt^ct 
to?r*rwn: 

fwf 

(v) ®ro fti^nT 

fttSRT 

•sCTo tfto 3T0 sftr STfl To 

?rt 

(Vi) sft.%0 t^o ^WTSlfTOR 

*" . .-ftw'Wrf^PnC;' 

ftTCTT 3fK JfmoPT 
5ft fooft 

(vii) ^Tcr (^r) 
ftlSTT 3fK tRffir TWT 
(fircfT fam) 

Tf ftwft 


{*TWWr) • 


(?rsr^r) 


(fRW) 


(SHOT) 


(?P*W) 


(?rew) 


(?rf¥r) 



fWT % m 5f 

TTO to 3To afr^STo To 

*Rf, fesror SRfW % ffafar, 
RfTOf % srfWOT, =5T5r T^- ^fcT- 
ftfinff % ^rtto $rk feofWr, 
faff, srrf% % 

ftmW % RCcfr 11 

% SFTT^ nf 
ftpg TrTRTT SpftwRT Jf.TTo to 
3TO sfh: sro Cfo efcr t srrs # 

■ tt ^sr % spr! % f%tr tfsr^ 
^WtfiTcTT ^T$r RT %, snt'T- 
<r«TT SWT^- .’TTKWf sff 
^Vr ^nccfr 11 f?r w*hrR- w 
*5®r to t3i®tiw-ftmf, ?f?r- 
<$ % fircnpf ark % 

fW srfwr ^ R^srr E frRT i 



ernr 


gstaT, wfop, 5 tfa 5 RTS, 3 ^T TRWR RTSqf if 


^wv-fireraf wnr srfsrOT 


Trs^r ftrar mm % Tfm Sr 15 % 14 *if 1982 wt mrfsr 4 

3ftr JTfrrrss % spanR^feran % fSrq; srRfrm^ w^r rto r 4 fvr^r 4 
^ ir^% ^r Rferw mm fmr rrt i ?h e ft gfw «rr fTRj: 3fhc fmro 
4 fim ^4 r 4 Smrifm mi i %% mm w\ wr «tt ftrg fmw 
# srEPTTmr rm!4r4f % srfcrmiw 34 qfff4cF mm 44* mm mr44r RRfww 

va c . 

fhncm4fc fsrar 4 mrr i ^r Sr frnw, msjmft trr, fmrmrT % 
•^srtcjpp snRfrFw mmiRf r 4 ferr my i mmi mf’jjfj % 

fmrk % fmtr srfowfmri r 4 5fterr%r fmr my i RftmWr, f4%<r miff ’44* 

3l%irr q-K cr^rr ?fER:^Rr (i^o ?fro crg-o) nfa ^\ mrsff §rm ^ 
444 4r g?rwrm fmr mrr i mm Sr mften % ms ms tr^ni^ % 'mm. 
srfSmnft srfnrfmr |3 i 

TTsfw fsrerr arms 4- qrfen: 4 14 mr 4 13 'prf 1982 mrr m-mms 

% 3rsmTO-ftrmf4 4> fm* RRfSmp 5T5Tqr 4TO r 4 flRW Sr qm Rft4 EfiT Rftrsrnr 

mm fmrr mrc 1 ^Sr f pt 27 mfmT 4 m*r farm —26 wir .Sr m^ '4 
efts ^ fm Sr i ir RffaTTf44f 44 msfamfr ^mrmfafa fw 44 srmfmfr sfft: 
srfmfT 4 mimr wi mrr 1 4 RfSramt m4 m=rRR 65 g^-srr^firqr %nrf % 

^'RTRfmp 3TWTR44 4t RfafacT 4T*4 I 

snsffa fjrrerr 4 ptft 4 Rffarc 4 $ fa^rc 4fc myiy*$ %■ mmTRmMimr 

% fat mfSsi4? WT RTO 44 fafTT 4 Trap *r|t4 SPT ITEfr srm RfamR m.4m 
14 ^rrf 1982 44 f<? f^mrT wr fsRrSr 42 Rfomfwt 44 srPnftra- fw rrt i 


wt R4iR 4 >t 4m rIwp RfTR^rr RtRT'nR 4 1 ^nf 4 30 gwTf 
1982 rr¥ RTRSinR' giRT Rfmnrrf % 3r«nT i P-f%5r44 % f%mr rrt f4?rSf 
19 «Rf 5 Rt SrfRrfSm |4 1 %% r 44 4 mtS-w twR rtipt r 4 fasTT r 4 R'PTfSrRt 
mS fRfSRT RT 45t%4T RRT SJTTRfTfRRT TO 4 f^RTR fsTTO t?4 cpTR^fTR 
f%3 ^T 1 ? I 

^?fr RRiiT 4R c^r sfK RrTRRRT 'PlRmr^'?; % sift 3rf4 i Tr5if4 T nr 
R|r%rmm 4 19 'gwrt 4 18 amm' 1982 rrt TOfe4 > rrr %■ fSTR f4mr rrt i 
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^ j qrq xr 6 qr# i 983 qqr f^Tf-inwr 
qrr qqr fxqfq-fqqfxq qrnN;q xreq xqx % xf?TTEr?T q^q sqfqqqf % fxrq fqrqT 
qqr I qf qqq^q qqr «y'?q?yy # qfxft qrfr 1 1 qf q?tqT, qfTXTsx afrx xqsrxqTq 
xmrY % ■ fqq fqrqr qqr gft qrxfxqqr srqqqrrefrq fqr^rr qrf qfxq>rqT if qyfaxr 
ff qq fh W ^Tqqq qrr fqq qfxq qf | for ftnqf-qrtqqf % fqfiqq qqff if 
%r?tq ^rr qr arg^fqq gq srfcWTqf ayrq qqqrx qqY-spyir xT^qf % sreqiqqr- 
frrrmff sftr srwjrqqrf % fxrq qqTqrrqtq qfxrerq qrrqqq srrqlfqq qrx qqfq i qqr 
qfwq qrf sqrq if xrqcf gq xrxqf if qrqqr qrf qf qf fa ffaqfaffar #qf if q 
ffa % faq qqr-qqv fqfaqq qq qqxfaq if qq—mxfiqqr qqqqqq qfr fa$TT, 
fw fqqrq, qrq yrTtfaq, qrxr fqqrqqt, qxq fqff spy qqyrxq qq qfafqifat i 

■:. qqf qqqx qq qqr sqq s^qrqq qrqfaq qfqqqqf srtx fqgTX XTsq'f % 
faq XTqftq Fwr qxqrq 3r qffarx if 28 sr % 3 fqrf ] 982 qq faqT qqr i 
gx xraq Y Eg-sf sqfarqf qr qxr xq% faq ifar i 

q# qqqx qfafaqr % qqrqq qxqR cqfqqqf % qqr qq qrf ffajj- 
qrsqqf if xyfafq fasn sfxqrq if 20 if 24 fqq^x 1982 qqr srqqrfacr faqr 
qqf i 

Tfafafa qrxft %*7 qqxrqt qx qrqsrrcffa 

3flfT % 5Xqf % f?T^ 7?T 5rf5TST<»T 

qfqqq qqrrx % §$x fcqxr sfaf % fasrfaf % faq qr^iwr if 20 if 29 
qqqxt j 983 qqr qqr srfaqrq qrrqqnr ffarr qqT i 

•'■' _ qxvu-qq qifafa fq^qqqrq faq % fasfaf fa qfafaq qrxq % farq 

WWiTTO qqx! % qqxrq^x if 1,9 % 23 fafcr 1982 qqr qqr qftnqoT ^qq^q 
fqrqt- qqi i 

fqtgaff % fqqr >qgq % 

317^ qft ^lqqtc^ 

f^rf % fqrq ^r^q -qTqqiqf % 3rrqg'-^'q ^y trsq qqqq'tEsj- 3] syqxq q 
9 ■ 'fqqxqx;-1.982 qqr' qrt qf i qtq % 'qif % fw^sfi %• f?rq f|?4Y «r°q 
'PTqqiqt % srr^r?f fxr% qq i qqqqt'rst' if ^xrx qqyr, fqqrft aftx XTsrxqrq if qyq 
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1 7 jrftwnft Trftqftrcr fcf i # if f?rg ^t%3t % Sron sftT 

scfSffq^- ^qT srTsrfk^ st-t# % ftrsj# % fSrq ss r S! f ^pnwf % srfcftcrr ^ 1 

^r famrc .21 srftrw #?tr foq *r? # #####, qmV % *qr, $er 
afft ^ #t q#', 5rr%, M, Tt€V # Trfpff, ar# % ftrcteR, arrqR # 
tff^r, 5fJT5fr an^r, ftrwr ir tor «r 1 sp arrSr# qr arrmf^r «rt 
rpttr fftrnc f%q srnnf 1 

srrcftw ttaqftitfrr ftwr % arwrrow- 
fsrerafi % ferq f?m-?rr*nft 

sp^ttr-Srst# % ftrq te-5T# t*rrc tot % fcftrxr ^ qrtfnWt 
29 ptor lr 4 faronc 1982 ercr # qf 1 ^rt qiff¥^ff tt 
|«rr 1 #sf Sr srr iNR sfk 'qrc tt top sqr%, ftp# rfftr sparrow 

srftrcpr tfwnff if airtr Sr, HftrrftRr fq i qlfftrft# qr fsrre fcq ark 
Sr#'# #rftfferar qffftrfa tot % ftrq wr 1 

?T#?R 

ppsr-'jr' % ftppff % ftrq to re sr^cftaraff to fw# % 

TO q«F TT*iTO TT<efa ftlSTT TOR % ‘TfafJT if 18 SPFiJTO 1982 # f#TT 
1 STO U?5P *TT SP 1981 if |tr TORR # fafKtft:# # TTOftiTT TOTT 3rft 
^TO 4K if f#T nrr sprRT % Sfft if fTOT-fTO TOT TO TO ff STR-cf# 
% ftpg# % ftp^ «fozr to^rt # tort, (tost sfft re^TOT rec # ftro- 
fortf qTRfTT «rr i w toto if qftr ar^sr ttoit i 

TO R%q % faqjft re 8 % 10 snfc 1982 TPP 'Tqr TT#TOT |3TT i w 
friir?PT re ptf qqftfrf frer-gaf % ftr^pff # 4 >to affc ^freft % q-ftjfsq if 
ftrq re%*r gror # 3n4ii'4'+ctr tt grT ^t?rt 4t i % ftr^sff % 

Trr%q ftpprf'q % TOUT Sr®#, ftr^RTTr sfft; qqrr 1 !!# if tt^k # ftqftr 
q?T TOTT qTT TnSpRT TP 4T I T5T % ftftpR Plpf it 3{T^ 18 “Pftcpff if 
Rr TTtir^R- if mp ftpqr i 

snftTmmT #r ^ftnffi wr„ 

^T#T—qq: 3T^?l 

3TE4TPT 5RtR ftrir % 'SR'tflcffzr if 20 ># 1982 # fifPTT qifT I 
wi ^t f#5-iTT«im 5rsftq?iRr # tmftorf tit t[RlTifr trpt i ^ % 
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toq qrrg arnnrerffeff % 144 «rto toq qq i ^ qto stoinirr to to 0 to° to° 
qqo qfw^3r?TT to toqqqrftoff % §r i Ft =nff ^ tor q*n—toffto. tor 
fern' i qftsqq toftoq tosrrrqF to mm qqq? Tr to qqr i torto qFnftoF- 
3rrf%^ 'jes^Pt, ffg^cfr, qrto % qto q to qrqqqffqqrr to qf i 

ftpj-tomq jpftwrar to fafmq qnrttofr % itomsr t mjqrtoq tor % 
toq towrw to srqkr?mF to to 05 toqqqTffto q mq to tor ^r qrto 
mr§ ftof to q«F tototof to to 1 toftor stowr^f to to *fq 3rmq qr- 
qnrr qqr 11^5 ftof qre qr?rr ftor t q^% % Fff tof tt qftmq ftorr wr 1 
%v; q-ftoft^rr ^ft ^qn to ftoto % mr^r sto to qrqqrto % tof qr tof- 
toq ftorr qqr 1 

2 \ rf 13 to % ^TTTrfnr qto 
^TT toffito faqrRT 

qf tototo q$q ^ 0) ftorr, (ii) rsm, (iii) tor, (iv) to 

qnrr, qto to mrr, qqr (v) toft tor rcq^r *ft qqr ftorcrreiTF sreqqq | 1 
to! arsqqq to ft qqtoq ^ to *f tor ftt | to qfmwF totor % ftoto to 
qrrq *f tototor ftorr srrq 1 totonrr qr to qq^qq 1978 3f ft mr tor 
qqr qr 1 qrr m mjff ^ qto arto 2,5,8 to j 1 m f to m qeqqq f toq 
^tt qqT 1 areqqq toeq tor fr fton qqT 11 arrsnr qrqqf to rrrrto^ fton 
ft fft | to qqFT tortor ft tor t < totor ft torq tor qr rfT 11 FTq 
to frto totor ft rft | 1 

fsiw *f ^toT-toto?r 

qftor qq % rtot % qqq to^orr % toq to r^r qrr arr^rirr rrirr qrr 
qfrrftoqr qr rrto 11 qto toq qf toto % qrrr mrto ffft to qq^rr to 
% qq Jf toqr qqr «rr 1 ftorrq/fto % qq-qfff % r^rr % q^tor to afsr ftonrrq 
% sr# r^tof qsn qrto to % rto to ^qr-qrrqrFT % srgsrq rrnq qq 1 qfr- 
qtoqi ^ to^rto to to qTftor torr ^rrqr | to q^tor ?rrr toq qq qqqf to to 
qrtoff rrqto tof I 1 

toftotorr % qrrqtonrq 

(q?) totonq qrqqf qfrqfqqr qr qtoq q^ fq<qrqr | to rqito *ft 
fr qwsq totofqf to sr«r nr^ qrqrqlr ^ toq srqrr to^qr-to^r fq^rqr qqrto 
tt qqqrr | 1 qfrqtoqr % tor Tfq |—• 
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——rcr^zff it stott fwtrr afh: In-trTwt ft swftw wot ftfrt i 

—ferWr sfft ffOT OTirof Fr qcrr wot sfk grTFt JtfOT 
qrsq-q % Trfa tf OTnrt $r I ^fIttf ffI % fw fFOT-^FFTt| 

FTFRT I 

—-sf Ft p-rFr % rtf wtF pttt i 

—OTPik ft *t ftott Trmrfr stft w faFft ftfttt t 

■ w qfwr^nrr tf ff Fpfrtsst wifrare F wfr Ftw f Fft ft%f if 

3^5^ J 983 TfF |f I OTF T^!T ^ f?r§nff % f^F sft ff^cl^l MR Sfrt Tf 
«rt ft '#f ?f’ srrqr ff?t % fw q? FRfT>5t wt ^t % wt iff i 

srtir fIf %■ fww % f%F Iff Tmrfr tf trap- jffcrFi wr =f ^ 11 arm 
5iot if OTwa- TTFPrfFFFlF ft ot qreft %w FTFTt % efOTr fwFF % ottft 
sft jfefFr it ^r ft^fftt wtf tf | f^f If TTFift Ft w I - ffjt if ^ftt 
FT FFcTT I aftr FTFt FfOT fT*qTFTT3fr Ft FT WcTT | I 

• (f) ^fecT FTfFF mwrt % sfcfjfcr ft Irfrff fts! % aw wr% ft 
FW T(Tr ferr FT FFT I I F?TFT W^RT WFT if fTFtOT aftt FFfl Ft ^FF 
3FRT I I TTcKtcf % FTF FT<rf % fw FTTF FT T% | I ?OTT FF%?T ftfpjjsft if 
FtfisTF FfwrffF Ft FFF TTRTT | 1 

WFt % fRT? FT Ft# %F TsTI' FT F% | | q-|FT ‘FTTT Ft FfRT’ | Ft VTTFT 
frnar^ % %f 11 £tft ‘TtfeF 1 | Ft Trgfw arrfR f ttf ir | i Fit qrl frt 
TtTf %F F#T fw I- gFrfsFTT | I 

(q) OTT FTFFm—F 3RTTF FTFTFFnift gTFT fFfFT F frrF WrfTcT Htt 
FF t.FTF FRTOTf FT FgFOT 'sfft ^5FtF'T.F a TT ^ftF ^ 3TR F# FF % fri^ff % 
^ FWFFt % FTOT FT #TTT FW | I FFFFT I f3TiTTC[ FT% TT?T 

FWt % FTFFF % FgFOT Ft TfTFtFFT % F^FTFt % 12 FFgFF 1982 % 

FtT fFft FT OF F^FFn FTFFT FFFxTT % ^TFSTT %?S: if fFFT WT I W?T 
FTFFF if TfTFtFFT % FFFfFF fl^TF % WT, F^FFF sflT Trsf; FgtOT 
TFfwrfFF |TT | sr^FW FT T^F 3RT FIFFF fFT|TFTF % TT5F fw OTT t 
20 attT 21 Wrf 1982 Ft tf%Ft 'stjOTF TT ?far FTfFFTaff (F^ft TTf FTFt', 

Ftr ^|TFT ft) % fFTf fFTT TFT I FTFFT FT TFTTn Fir FlFfW cRTii' F 
^FTF fer TT I 
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qrorfr afTr tottoV if fipre to$t sfafV «t®r tofN*f #tot f i 

g^TO if IJTO qrgpft, TT^r t?r 3Tk fTO srrrofRr t i 

(sr) sft#?£s HTTOtT TOT TOtsfow—-'xfTtr ^ TOsRTV' TORTO RF 'TORTOTOTT- 
£to ! tottotot qropT from - tot 11 SH*r 45 tors stTt qro spr Irr-f^f *f 11 
^r*f i^ro iri% toT Hfr^cTT % tothtto tot | % fr tot torT | afir tot^t tot- 
tot ttoV 11 

(3 ?) totipt to tor tot—'to t%* rrto totp tt tortot to ^RTfror 

TOTO TOTO gTT TOC f?RT TOT | i TOfo ?fto #o QRo TOt W TfeftTOTO TOT fifFg 
TORTOT FTTOTO % TOTRrfTTOl TO TOTTTOT %TOTTO <ff | 

^-StTOfoP t7cf STT^feTO TTOR-fWTOT 

% fRTT TKSfta RTT TTRTRTOT =f?\ 

*mT?r ^ srf^rsftfrTcfT 

TTfrotfror toT ttotT to |trot 11 q^r ttr tot tt fror TrsfR tot tt i 

TRR TOT TO TTfTOYTOTsff TOT RTOTTOT TTo Wo SR aftr SR qo TO §TTO TOTIfTOTTf 
TO 3TT?r TTTOf if TOT I fT TFR ?f TOT TOTTO cfTTO fTOTOfTOTOf TOT rnp TTfafTO 

^ toT srlT' grTTOTT' Rrfror frotr: i tor froff tot rf tortoto TR?ta tot to fron 
*RT fTOrif TO TFR TO TOTOTOTOT.R RK TTO Trf%TOTTOT % fgTOTO TT fof 17 TORT ?T 
TOR %TO I TORTOTO if TTo. TOo 5To ark SR cfo % fipg; TORTOTO TTOF TOTT TOTOR 
TOf TORTOSff ^TOTaft % 3TTSITT TOT SlTOTOtfrRT ?T TOft TO5TOT TOTOR I TOR 

fTOTfTOTOf TOT tTsp gfTOfTO ^ srfTPTtfTOrTT % gTTTOTTf TOT TOTTOTOT TOT 

RT 5 TTOTO TOT TRTO TOT % gTTfR TOtT TTRtTO TOT % 'jmR 

fwrrW TOfer 1 %tt TTtr 1 '■■ 
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4 


STRf?^ Wij 

4 

SnXfkrsp %yr spr <=r>ff ct^p 
% f?n? ?t° to 3 t° afH 

sro q-o fcrfaET 5RTR % °5Tcft 

| fcm iffrsr, faw, srftm srk 
wnc % wrfrr^r 11 ?s% 
ftp? frar Jf f^rq; 

^ttct | fsffr^r sftqaan-f^ fwr <pp 
smt^'rifa it i ifrrarft 
«fWf %' faq sft «rkr $ it 
T?rf ®t? f, 3rq1wf^ fifTOT 
sflr sjr^farr sift ^nfTBrr fort snfn 
f 11 sfrr^Tksp farerT £ krq TTsq-- 

^>pq>T $ ^Ti^TTT fT«T 5f 
%q: srrft | sfk snftq^rrfk^ fwf 
% s<rgw 3r5^ftq--^R^Tff 
’ . ^r«rr ftrerr-minft ?pt fartfor fwr 

5|Tcn 11 



qr«r ftrerr faqpff cr«rr tpht ?cn: % qrsq ftr^rr arqrqf q qRq kfewr 
arpmq afk srfirm qfkrqf qjr afe?q qTarrqf $ Jt snqfwrqr ftraTT % 
qrqsrqtqr^r a?r q^rqr qrrft qt% fcnfr fefw qkqkmq ^fqqq> ft qqwcrr 
Jr wft x$— 

(i) qrqfw fern sqrq^ qqrqq i 

(ii) srmfaqr kr^n qrsq-^q qqmq i 

(iii) qqprq fwr sfk srfer^rTpTcTT *r farcrraTFJTqr qferfqfw i 

(iv) qVq, Firm ftrsn qq qk^jr-^scn i 

(y) srrcffcflrcr wnFnqTq ftrsrr/Rrr^ qT^qq qqVnrrmr i 

37TT <wf qf qfTqkrqraff Jr Jr gF aft qTq f ^Tq^rff qr qk Jr ?q 
arerrq Jr krar ^t T=rr f 1 ftq qr $ qk q q«nwq fq^ar qqr f 1 

sn^fafr fSTSTT StrrqBF 3 TkR 

''qrqfqqr kiw emqqr qqrqq" (f<t) aft qfkfkrqT are qqr qrr?r-fwT % 
ftfftq qfftqqq aft ? 3 jqqq srfear qrqwarerTqft aft gqr arqft sfk 3 rsmfk^ 
qqNTfrqr farerr ft g Jr 14 aft k ?ar?r q arq arft q= 5 ftf # qrqiqq ar ?rqq aft 
qrqr arqft *p qrrq qxanq q qq?q an rrr. vrrq afr f i qftqkrqT ft ftqftq 
qqrffnr ft Jr qrqfftqr arfqqq-qrqrfr (srfqqq qqreqTq) qqftq qsqr sfk fftrqf 
ft qqrf qr qfr 1 1 srRfkrar sreqrqar qfererq ftwqT (zu fk arrfo) $ 
qrs^qf qqqr qrsrfqar fr?t fwaft ^ f?pT ftq: ft=rr affterq ftrqf Jr ^ar 
qfeTq-qqrraq fftfer aft qrarq arfftqq sqreqrq qqn^ an t| 1 1 qfftqq ark 
TkftaFr ft qqqtq arfqqq qqreqrqft aft qfkfkrqr Jr %Tqr ftft qTft TT<qft q ftq 
srftt % srrefkrF arsqrcpp qfwq rkqrqf (ftr° fto snfo) srqqr 3 f-q: Jrqr 
srrarT'rqr-qfyraTir %fsfT (mi° zt° zt° qr°) % rrrq q^q qqq % fqfw Tqrfqq 
%tr qrr qpftfqq? arfqqq %rqf ^ qpq 1w ^nrniT 1 Fn? xr^i q qq 
^rr *r pqkrq %??f rrq q^nqq qqr-qf # T^imr # qrqqt qr% arfqqq 
% 7 St q srk qkr F5% arqqj wPitf qqqfssnff % fqq qqq qr qq qr q# 1 
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qftiftSRi % srfw 

Mfisflqw ' i % fwferfer |: 

(i) fen if ar^rsnf^ ottot spr fenn afrr fesm stott # ?ott if 
n fe, fife ^q- ?r ^r sfer spf sft nm^r ^ gfefefer n^ft % f, fenTfe 
fern % Fpot % pr ir arpftfer arjftcr^Tfw fen 1w fernr ir wm fer, 
sfrc (ii) ^r 'T^t, sot arraifer, ppott qtifer pr faster nr^-ffenq sfr? 
sTfsnm riotF spr FotW sptpt qft % 9 % 14 # sng ^f ^Pfeifer h^t £ 

=fer # qfTfeFfe fe sriROTRTsff # sppn |f srh: «rt ?r ferr feferfnp 
ferr £ fe; srfeiffe ferr £ fncr ^ yqqijff gf 1 

Tfaftswr % spTOfeTOR 5FT nfTOTR 

qfeifer it ^farer ferr grfef «pt sOTfafe fe srgss nfef if 
fWT 5iT TfTT | I Tg^T =qOTT if, OTT^ nT^T sfk fafsTSicrT if srfsfeT OTWTPTT % 
f^FRr, FotW, 5rhot % nsffsra' *mt Fott qRrrq- mfer g 1 writ % ot 
ffer sp^rq-1 3fr 3pfrwrfrsF stFottt $%i # p^tott sfrc qfe? % otFsrt f i 
nforfer # afe nr^r Sf % f^pOT ^pott | qft »prfe fsf fe st^rm feraff 
spr wrt vt pnrFsrer | 1 

smrnn sfe aftr % fe tot erfespf fessT tot! srtr 

W TOT fet P W 9 FTfeRT fp OTfeqR $ fRTT fftprffcrT fawiT.g I iffe 

feferr ir ot % t| m\ TTstft n fe fef qff nffeferaf #hF- ,pfr,.| 
spfffer ^ OTff TT fei ^ mxk spF mft?f OTPT . 3TOT | I f0 .TTOTF ^ R^T, 
otF Sf 1979 Fr |p fwr OTT TT 1980 ?T sfR f® Jf 1981, ^ Sfll 
Jr eft 1982 if 1 F^rgrr tt^zt 3ftT-? i^tt. sfbc R*n: §%5fF #pt .tt^. ott t 
srfertssr^TT % f^^nr ^r^TTqr f^tT ttet ( 

fapiT tt^ x^j spm sf^Tq 

OT' iOTet TTJjff 3frT RW TI^IT OTf ?f pfOTtOTT ^ ST^nT ^T°T TT HsTFstef 
tot! 5r OTfet tft | F^ ^r otFIrct fWr 1 1 ot 1982-83 ®p ^Vn^r 
qfOTtOTT % 3TRtT fspq Rtr pq- ^RT«ft if FottM^T 5SrfwTf5RT.| : 

—arFOTM^MOTpfi ^ FtitFjt q?r qrF^sr'OTfV <tt srsinM^r srftrsfrn’ TfT^rrfff/ 
3f?r:-iRT 3reqrw srfwarw #• 3OTTCRr-f5r^nfr $ f?r^ srfegprr ^ft 
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—Sffsqq fsqwnqf %' 5TWT q;Ffa<qr?ft TT Sfeqrq^ q^RTR q?«TTfff/ 
3fcr:-^RT arsqiqqr srftrffpq qr?$ff qf sTsqTqqT-fqrsTqq % f?rq srprrsprr Ef?r# 

—fqfiqq faspfir sfk £Nr Sr qrsrg j^mcnsff m ariwT aqiwnff. W 
qjqif qft 5rwT<ft qq qar *ft qsq jt>wt qrir qr q?r ir 
fasrrfaiff q? fm, ^faqq-qTqrft qf fqqfa # q^y qq 
srsqrq^-qfqrsT’q % qsqqqi-ftrsrqif qf fqtr fiqfrr-fqsrfq'q 

qffcq 

-—'qmfaq? fsrr^rr sqrqqr gqm’ qft qfqqmr t fqqtaq aft?: qqsrq 
q«ri qq f^rr sfR sqfa ?qq % fw arfsmfqqlr % fqq ftqfq-fqgfqqr 
qffer 

—qfaqq qqreqrfr % f?rq faq fqqW qft spqRfr qq qqqr ftrsrqn/qqTT- 
qqqf % farr qftTOT qfyq 

~qqq<q % f?rq srPcrmr qqreqRf % swqlr q?t qrc-sjq .. -. 

—srfgqq OTr^rrqf ^ qrqqf qrr qqqq 
—qfgqq qqiwqf qq qcqraq/srqrrqq 

WW qft qqsrfser 

fcr % 30 TTsq fw q?qrq/qT3q qffsrq? srgqsjrq sfa qfqsfrur qfqqq/ 
3t° qq° f° 3TR° ^o/qffo srrfo fo aqqo sfo aftq' 980 srRfiqqT sfsqiqqr 
srftram qfqFT/3fq:-tqT aRRTqq? qftreRr %?s %q qfqqVqqr % qqqfaqqq Jr 
|q 11 stTertr qqr^rrqf % f?raW q=f srqqpq eft spinqft Jr qwr 40 $-qfq 
fq%^|rq qqroq %Rf % qqwf qff 1982-83 % qkrq qfqrfecr %qr qqr i arfkqq 
qqr^Tqf % fqqi«r qff srinqft if srRTTqq? qfqsRr qqqqff % 473 srt-qrq^-fin'^iqft 
qqr 806 Jrqr-qq Fsraqrf qft qfTrfsrq fqRT qqr 1 3rfsr»rq qqqsqrqf % srwq qft 
srwivft if qeqrqq? qfq«qq q^qmf/afq-.-irqT ar^Tqqr qfqrffm %?st % H65 
srsnqqr-ftr^qff qff qfqrfeq fq?qT wr 1 fqfipq fqqiff m #qf % q^qrg; ^qrawTsfi 
qff qfqqq qqpiqrqf if cnptfcr qRi' qff qqrqff qq qrq qsq qpq^r qrir 
3T«Rrr ^nfq; fsr^^ r?r5qTrqqf % f<?^ arfsniq-qTqqf % fqqk q?r q®TT?ft qi; 
srsqiqqr qffqOT ?RqT!ff/3fcr:-iRT 3ranqqr q^qnr %r?f ^ 581 srsqrqqr-ftr^qff 
qft qfq%q fqrqr qqr i 'qrqfirqr ftrw oqrqqr ^qrqq’ # qp;qRrqr % fqqr^R' 
sffq qqqq q^ qq fqqr affq q*fs ^qq ^ 504 fqrwT srfgqfrfqqf qif sr| 4 if 5 r?r 
fw w I 3TfgRPT qqRqrqf ^ fqtT fqq.fqqftq ^ qnn-^- 223 qrqr ftr^rf/ 
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efr^rpppcf Ft srf%f5Tcr fFFT mrr i- ar&nFF srlwr f^ftf! f fsfttf FfosRrrFFt/ 
?r«rr tIrt-tf sreirmf sift *rm, »hj. srfsprnr ^nwTsff f sn^rf 

# FTJ-sfe F farr 38 FIFFtfoRT Ft ’ll I W *fFFT *t afo F° Tt° F 575 
an^iMF-fireiFT Ft FfiFfFcr fFFT fft i fftff f fsrt( 'F^r ff arfspiF \3 h r<s*i i?ff- 
tfit ^SHT^ F flT^ 3T® Sfo ¥o/sfo %o sfo sro #0 F 1092 aMlFF-fSTFFf Ft 
Hf^far Fdt ftr 56 FTFFtfoFT Ft wf ftst if Ft *rif 1 fo fo f° f areum 1 

5 rf!!reTTf*Prf/sr^nq^-ftreRTlf ark ttft-tct fwift mi ffttt ftt *ptff ^00 ftfft 
Ft ffpft f tip? #*rrc ft f?TFT fft |1 arter sr^t, FftTrr, stk ,si^r, FfFFFTf, 
sfk fsf s£w f trft tr 119 arfs^m ^mRf ft f^ f ft if RFTfw 
ft Ifft 1 1 


FTFfaF foSTT FTSFWFFl^TFT 

‘Err«rfw fwr ftffff FFtFTV Ft FfrFtFFT ftsfff FFtFTF ftfff 
% FFF£ fofiFT TTTeqrff Ft FFTTFr ■ f^FfafacT tffwt Ft ^TPFFf it FFt 

ft I— , ...... ,,,. 

—srfaFF <rfwF Fiir tt% ftsfff ft faFfa fs fefVnF ff! % arm ft% 
f^ft, wm ft arfffFanrTcT f Ft fftft f argFw ft 1 

— F5F Ft FtFT-FFr aftr 3TTF ^FFeSr ftF FTF FTFrfFF-3nf«TF : 3TFTTTT 
F FTF TT5FFF Ft ^FTcFF ftfff F FFTFtfFTT FTFT I 

—q-fTFtFFT F sfcTFcT 3TFT RTF TFFt F STFtFTrFF FfeF FRF#f F 
'TTtfFF FfFFF 'TftFT'T RTF fFFTTf Ft RTTfi'FF TFF 'TTSRFTT it 

CS ■>','. 

FftTF FT % fWRT cTTfF FTPR TTTFfFF fw Ft FTFFFT it R% ^t I 

FR 1979-80 if W FT F? W TfoftFRT Ft FTTTT 3TFTFT it HfarfFTT flZ 
RTF 20 TTSjft 3fh: 8 FF 3TFf Ft Fpf fFFFF Mt FtT '<T ,! -2 ; tF WK TT FfTFtFFT 

Ft trFW ft^ ft ftf tFtw^ % ForfirF ttsrft tWirr srFt^s % fFrit 1 1 

TT^F FTT FT XRF ftto Tfo jXV^l to 3fo 3ftT Fo To srq% TRF FTFfirF TT5F- 
FF fRFRT FF>yf % FT^FF % TfnfTFF % FTFFFTF FT FTF | I F foftFF T 
%■ FFTFt FTFtRFF T[f FfTFtFFT-TFTft F FSTfFF FTFf % 5T?TtFF F fF^ 
TRF fFo Tfo^FT^F 5To 3fo 3ftT.Fo F° Ft FfTFcTT ^T fFfFrT 180 tt Ft 3TfEfF 

3TW1FF StfWF FTFTFf Ft FFT RFT | I FftFtFFT it 2,469 FT^FF TFF 
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snftsr'f fwr erra % arfqjF ^ q# 1 1 FFefr Jr ?nnR 11,000 fJrsrqr 

WT *R 1 

sn^rfrr^T fron qijiniJT qaftfPRT q-fofmr % ar^cf faRfaiw qrR 


—arfsTFR qf^cfo anpft q'TSJT^Tr-zftaFn qrr fJprfar 

— sfT^TT3ff % f^ f^WcT 'TTS^irfaff 3TT f^FT 

—srrcrfJR? tn=r srr^mrwr'3rrfcT fwOT-Fnrrft (qrsJTj^, 
snf?) EPT fynrW ^ crfortw^r Ffjwi Jf zffa qr?rFr. 

—arfwrqffc^T w\?r q?rJr-<T?% % crefarf qft gW 
—'Wirf % fairer % ^tw^t % fJnj snj^r ^rxVqrff q?t gfa 

ftlWiHTWTCft 

HPwl*HI Jr gfFirRTrr |CT TT3HT 3ftT <FP7 fir^T^-griTjfV qrr fsrtrtnr apf 

Jr 4 r | 1 fafaR qrsrrsff ^ finsrF-Rrnft % ffrrrfor ®rfc qfcfteRT- 
Jr RTFT RTR 'TfcTT^r spT ^THT 3RR 3F?R sp^qrsfr ^r 1 1 
anr % sfftR srfcTRpt % ®Fnfv arq^ft ?nqT3fr Jr jpr .296 

foraror staIw «Rrf i 

crfVcftsfprT % qri srg^qr 

STTo fJr° q-fo ^O Tf^ft^RT % falRR T«rff Jf XFR srrsrfJpF ITSirW fsnfiTO 

5r#^rr rraf s{o sto *n?«rRf % qrwpRT % fJrq tt° 3?o ®fft sr° <to % 25 
ST^T^T 3HWT fqrq; i ^ 3PRW Jf 275 glT | qfw^^TT RRT 

% 3TsqrwT q=r ararterar % fJr^ srfrnrFfV TT^nff tT^ ^ ejaff % 424 

ar^E^PT fer | ** qriwff Jr F<TRT 11,800 qfh rf g f ^ p ( 

^rsFiff qr> TTFT-f^r?5Fr 

srg^^R 4>l4WT % 3RTTWT 7T° Jfro 3{o zftx Sfo tjo % STTo Ro fao Sfo 

% Tcrszff qrf smt Jr wtott ptsttr ft i frnrrf % gfwwr, afeiTR ark fwfarc 

i)'MW4-, *r®r sr^r, %rRrqr sr^rr aflr jwr % trit srrarfJw tt^t- 
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, w. fesm srttwf qrt fsrwr emrft •% fefer rr«rr pw % 
wr i ftyrr, srst, sifTCTE?, sr^pFf sfrc fwr^TT t%r pt^t cr«rr ■ ’frsrr tV 
srfwrf^ toust &rn? sra'PT tlr *rf i 

qftqfefTT % fT^ari^fi % fetr ?Tcf^ ?rTT 

w pn=%rw 

STTo feo qr° ffo TfoftSf'TT % SiRWf °FiT ^ *n%?FT Pf fesft % 

■pro fnro % 0 Tfer" Jr 3 % lQ frqpspc 1982 ctsp.istt 1 in pferprq % qfefaRT 
# sr^rttr tnfV^TT tV *it stk 1983 % f%q ti^ti n% pptwfr tt zfemrsff tr 
tfcr*r ^ fair wr 1 f?r% srqw pnrf^tf % qferfeqr % ^RTf^JTfT % 
fat ^ gim feT 1 

TF5*ff/*fa % qT^PpPT q%V^>JT 
®PT*m tv m sfcsWT 

■ 'tr^ irrrTo %o qrro q 0 qf^froprr % srrrtcT qrrs*rw % fatfe tV 
rrftJTT ^rr rrro qro far« sro % rr^ptf, sro %o sfk qfpqVoTftT p^stt % 
few feVrqjfi tfe feVr??r wfen rrf^Kn-sfr srrft % few-fq%q?ff tnp 
Sfetf fPT tgfRr smr rr^M wpt ^tcfV 1 1 sr^R, stto f%o qio q 0 qfp- 
tVsrfrr % sprtrfeiPT t fr ptw srqqr fw %q % TTsqqw fqspipf % fair trq; ^ 
ptc^tt <stfV qrp <% 1 1 

rrro f%o qro q 0 qfw%3WT % EpqrVfqirq 5TPT £t Sf SPUR ^V PTqq | fe 
■ frrfqqriT, writs, %ww, t% ptwV aftp sr^rq ? feferTT gfcr pr^fi, qifstfr, 
titqf sfip pr«aiVq ■ 5i% tq Eittl % qrqftq; wp tV f%rtsrr % ftq gqtt srqpft 
qramfif ttp fam-rn*nft fepfira- sir tfr 1 1 srrw tV sndV | fir rrrc- 
few % PTfestfepsi % qqqqnr tt w s% % «fs%V % f%^ qvtftqr sftx 
srT^qqqTT'arrsJcf 975 ^^ 1 % % fqqrW «pr fq%q frq f^rr 1 

TT^tr few smfev % g^'rlT % 

'TTS^fe tv ^ tv f^fe 

■ PTaqf 3Tlp pfq- ^ qpr q^gqqjqf % feftTPT q:r rrqi 

. sfrpfcR ^TT5TT | I 5TTo f%o qTo qo qf%fT5Rt % sfaTW 5fr p|t ftm- 
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Tnrcrt 7t #7 77 s 7 3 % tt 7ft |1 scsnPK 7T-7 75771 

# 71717 77 fW7 7T7lft 71 TfWtST^ 7f7777 f77T 71 7fl | I ^fft 7 717-717 
7157 fwi STTTTt 7 75 7177771 71 7frl7 77 % 71% 7 f75 7% 777 7515 
71 7f f I ' . . 

7T57f 3%7 77 7 %t 7 ftlTT f77T7t 7% 7f TTTf %t 7f | % 7 7To f%° 
71° 7o 7fT7t77T 7 717% 7% 7f%>S3c]T % %?7% 3%7 7771% 77 7Tf7 7137 f77T 
77T7t % 71o f%° 71° 7° TpCTtTTT 7171 7717 71 7| 715777% 7t 7f77 77 
% 7171 71 7% I f%f%77, 7f%77r|, ff7177 7§7, 7fT7r B 7, 717177, 7ft7T, 
3fl7 7T77717 7 7P7% 3ft7 317717 7 f%7%717 §%7 T^ff 77T f%7%717 7 77 
7 7% % 777t f77T 7717% % 71° ftl° 7To 7o 7f77%771 7 7777 77t f7SI7 
7177% 7t 7f77 77 % 71% 7 f%5 S%7 777 751 f75 | I 57 5t7 777% 77 
7f«TC7 F7777 77 77R |— 

—ff7T77 7%7 77717 7 7771 f77T | f7 1983 % 7T7F77 7«TTsff 7% 
7T775f77t 7r 777t7777 f%71 7T571 i |7 ©7% 7 75717 77% 7 
f75 Tti 7T7 777 57%717 7 (777 fTTT | f7 71 0 1%° 71° 7°7f%- 
7%771 % 7777 ff7T77 7%7 % 7%77 f%77 7137 fw 71717 ST7T 
77lf 7t fW7-7177t 7t 1983-84 % 7^77 77 % 771 %771 71571 I 
TT37 % 777ft % ^7%717 % f75 7T772777 ©17 7t 7f | I 

—TfTCie 7 TTE7t7 777 77 71 0 f%lo 71° 7o 7 f% 7 % 77 r 7 7777 7%t 

. f7f777 7F77 7T7t77’ 7177% 7% 7771 f771 | 7lf7 717f771 7W71 

% f%5 f%f%7 f777t 7t 71S777f5 77 77 21T7TF77 77 771sf 71 77 I 
27 71^7 % f75 77T I t IV 77 71 7T5777 77%f%7 77 %771 77T 
| 717 7T5777 % 7R?7 7t 7R7 77717 7t 77t7f7 % f75 %71 771 
| 1 7F77t77T % 777 777 % 7t7T7 77T I 7%7 II % 77t 7p777 

7^777 7t f777 77f%71 7t 7fcT7 777>T.% F 75 7R7 F7«T F77T7 
7 7771 F77r | I 

' — 7T7T77 7 ftlW f77T7 7 7f f777 fTTT | f7 71 0 f^o 7 T 0 7o 

7f77t771 % 3f777 77rf 71 7ft f%77 7177t 7> 71^7 % 77t 717- 
f77 7^77T % 2*%7T7 % (72 77T f?T71 71^ I 

—Tfterr % 7t# 717 777T II5%77 % 71° ftro 7l0 70 7F77>3r7T % 777 
777 % 7t7T7 757 1 sfr? U % Rnr ^ fijy^ ^f^rr ejt> TT3ir % 
77t 7T7%T7 777t % 7fxl7 777t7 % f^TT 7771 f77T | I TTo f7° 
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tto qo qfkrftRT % snm % qkiq qisqspr % ®f% ^ 
?ft zrfwfVcr qqrteq % «rre tt^st % rnfr srrqfqqr rwf ?r % snqi 
qqr 1 1 

—TmFTR % ftrerr fqwrq q wqr f%qr | f% srro fqo mo q 0 qfq- 
jfRfn %■ qqqq qsqgT fkrq.TPR tfeR apjqgrq 3fta sfwrr qrqrq 
sht sprit rrf nrrarwT qrqqV afk qTHRrprf qrt qfrrq ^kriq % fqtT 
« fqqr srpr qr w fwqr stt^ i fq g^q % qqr rnftsrr nfafcr sptt 
sft qf 1 1 % srrqfqqr rqrqf q?r qre^cff % argrqrq srr° fq°tqo q 0 

qftqt^RT k ferq-rnqqt kr giftjm sfk gsftfeq qrkr qq qqq qq 
nfqffr % form fkT i 

•—fHfaspq % fqr^rr fqqrq q sq* fvro qTo qo qfkjkrqr % qqqq 
Wpfk STR^f qrqf qk qkftqfqqT % qgqrq qiqfqq? qJSTTsfr % fcrtr 
sr'ffiV wz qt fwq-rnwft qqrq qrr qfw ^ qrq qr |'t tpr rnqqq 
q qq fqqr | % qro fk° qTo qo qf?q>qqr afqqq qq qfr 
fqm-qrqqt q?T nsq % q*ft qrqfqq r^qf ir 1983 % iknrrq fqrqi 
ariq I 

—'ctfqerqTq qraq % fqqr fqqrq q qro fq 0 tr qo qfkfrqqr ^ srqqq 
TT^q nrftrqr sr^qaiq sfk qfrosr qfqqq grrr «prrt qt qrsrT I sfk 
II qft qfqq qft qisq^rqqq kl q§jR qqq>r % fqQ; qqT fqqT I 1 

— akqiq stk fqqkfiq gk qq^ qq kren fqqpT qqq qpqfi q qttqt 
TRqf # fqrOT-qTTnfV qq fFcTmcT qPCcTT t I 5TTo fqro qjo q 0 qfq_ 

qkTqr %■ sfcPtq rqrqrq sqqrqqqrTqf ark qkfkfqqf %■ arqqq fe^pq- 
nTqrfl % fqqkr % fqt^ crqr qqqqrg qqqspq qqr fqqT qqT | | ^q 
qfkrkPrf % sfqqq qqt ftT^q-rrrqqt q?f qvfr qrqfqqr rf 1983 

% ?rqr fqqr i 

frprfUTq ^ STTo fqro qqo q 0 qfrqkPTT % sfcpfq qqt fqrqfqrfiiq 
fwr-rnqqt qrfr qq ^ ^ qqV srrqfirqr r^qf it ^ fqt^ 

fqqftrqqr qtf qftq tng%qq 3^qy jyq-y |— 

(i) qr^T I % V qq; % Rn* fwf qr^T q qjqr qt qTsq’pcpq.i 

(ii) ^§TT III V q=q fq^r qf^q qsqqq (g TO f w ^ 

qRqqrqf I 



rr 1982-83 % rNtr srr° qr° fro sr° if frROTT^- apjtfaTR stsrrrt 
# 7>jgwT ^ # i ir shrrr <ffr rrtt % |: -£a*r rcffrr, %?r 3fk 

pfer sssffrr ^sirr fa- st^tt f— 

„ ,. -- - srrar ;f srr° fsro Tro r * qfrfrfrfRr % *wf RtRRPTRr, q-sR 3fk rr 

RRRrt rt rItrr i 

1 ; ' • - .- 

—qfcffRRT fffi if gfrsnfr i 

— 1 qfriflRRi FFrff if rirsr rwrit, tm ifr %rt nroff rt i 

.. • • • qfRRrRT if. Rfr ark ^rr-^pf^nq- % 

fr%R rrtt if RTsn'RRfr ark rtcrcr RfrfrknTt i 

— 1 qkrfrRRT fpr! % ©rkf Rf ^TT^nf^r^ q^fr i 

—qkRfrRr wcff % 3T«TT>r^t rt ?rr i 

SRR SFTRT 13 TTFTT R 2 RR #sff. if =f% |TT qkrftRRT FPRf % 30 
sTRiR %vf kktR r cftr ft *ft fetT rt t| f cnftr RRff rt qfkftqrRr % stotr 
Rt wr rt g% i rttr if qrRfaR-qTSRRR-frRTR (1882-1982) rt 
30RRR *ft fRRT RT I 1 if RRf 3PRRR fRTR ¥7 % RR k| | | . 

n ?sncHtrt?re w ^ Ww* srfkR krercamaff rt wnm (1947-1980)’' 

RR RSRRR fFPTf?rf%cr RTR tfrTR frRTTSrrcT3ff % ?k if |— 

(i) fff; rot rtetrt Rt frRRErra 

(ii) RR>frktRRrcRR frRTTRTTT 

(iii) RtatRTRf tfSTR RRR 

(iv) RTWRTRf frRrrenrr 

Rt% frnaf Ft frRrqsrraarf % rt apar^R gxr iw rt |— 
<•-• (i) fjff RTR RTRRT Rt fRRRSTRT 
(ii) RRlfrRf r T 5 !IcH R fr=RTR8[TTT 
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'mrafaret sHW mmr’ % ?rrf%car mr arsmmr amt rnr ifT 11 irmram 
*T§ 1983 mp ^ fl ^ntriTT i 

rr mt fmnm mmfmm arwm afti »m mr msmjicwt Sr 
sr«T^cT mm m7 aftmTmm mr mnm" 

W qfimmn m g®r 3 |rt mim m fm (m ) fm# mm fwr 
q7 msmjRiqr Sf srergor mm 3¥ qrsrr % «nsff % fag srtmnm | amr qit; (m) 
m^r # iftf%m srk fwfecr mmsfr mr msJTgmmr ^ srgqn mr € wt 
ssapsr 11 

iff 3Tmmr IMim^ mt 45*37 III 47 qRRgRrmt 41 fem *PIT I 
qifo $7° 44 o arft sfTSm^nTcTT % TOSTR mm Pfrtr *Ttr srTl mmfrtfm 
f%m mu i sTmt^r arli mfi7 £m 47 *m III % sumt mr mlfe^ sfti f^rfer 
mmm % m^r feci: mr i ■critfl 17 ! afti qifft sf m % «rtsr *rri me 
qrtepT fog *TtT i ?rm ft zrg wt xasrr mrr for m?qrr afti srefomt m man 
tfr srri i| i 500 srfcm ?fti qi fog qg i sramm mr Txiti mr 

mst 11 

\3 V. 


km mu for 3=^ q7 mm st7i msmpmrf Sr mgmr mm t gRpmfor 
aicnc | i ?sr 3RmPT 7 msm^F^nsrart m7 spsmr q7 mm afk qisirgicim Jf 
5T3^r mm % «rfa qr7 mi qrt qrift$ mre ftfoit i 

r 'sn«rfmp mx xx foam. rnmfom arsmar srTi mm q 7 qrsqg*?w 7 fir 
amm mm *7 gfomsicrt sft smfmr *mfo m# mitwfow qmqr7 mr srwwt” 

srmmr 3 ?tt fhmii mi srsmrm. mr fr fmmTT 1 1 mmpr 
| Sr qp?r mm q7 artsunmn qmq irm 

(sftfiiqr aftr mrtfeqr) sftq grmfsRj^rTfqsf? ftssrfg- mi srmqq i 

cftmf fwr-^ff =Ft mm q7 afrarnmn qiqq % fq-tr qfr^ Pp^ 
mi aftx fw mn i qRrrmq % mm hi % 400 % srs^r mi 

q75RTmrr mftmr, $ix mmfmm-mfqm-fqqfirmRm mr qffrr mi 

3rfmft m7 TT^m Prt m =qmT 1 1 qmm»r mr mT4 fmm mi ifr 1 1 ^TiimrmT 
3 rw ml fimti 1983 % mr rrm #mi it m^nt. 1 
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"srR-mfi??q : f?mfar sfk qrwtaq" pter g?rR qq ertsth 

q^qf qrf f%q err qq qifkq feqr qin; f% fair q?qR % q§cR qrqfaq 
qq ? W qqm ir qifa qq qqq qfrqq qrf qqqfaq jRqr qRfff 11 q^ 3^ 
qq *r^f qq qqf f aft tt° ?fo qo sfR q<> 70 jm aqrrzftfsrcT ^ qfawq if q? 
q<t *r ! qR-qrflcq % ffarfa ark ^Rrfaq % faq ■ firsicfT -ark rnifaf qwr 
*St' *Ptftrcr wq inqt if qtr qf 11 ?q inert % inifat it qR-qfaqqait % §fa?r 
*p*rT 5 % mqq q?t fqfvqq mqraff %■ Rfa qR iqqq afk qfqfeq fasrrfqq 
snrfw 1 1 

"5ftar wuh ir qqRgFfaf qrt hstt^t" 

fqfqqtqT5> # qf q^ jferqq qcricfr | fa qRcffq frt sqq*«rr it qrsq- 
2 FFcr^TT qq qqr ?qTq | ark TTsqpcfa faq qrfqqf ir qfr §t 1 1 trt qrsqgFfR 
qfaRfqqqf/^ft; tto #0 3ro ®fk sro qo qqr sn^-ff srtw srt q§q qfr 
fr^rr it fr qm qreqjRqr qqfa arr^t | sfk RqqR qi^fa qtt ifqf srrcft | 1 
^T 4qq ir TTo^o 3TO sftT sro TO qtt #?qR 3rk ff.HT qt HF4T it ERRq % 
qfir faqf err % sfrsr fa cqqsqir q|f 1 1 ^ it qrfa qsrq % qqq qqqRq % 
^*t if qgqq |fq qrfa qreqg^rfaf fa g;srRq % fqfqrr fasr fa anqsqqqrr qq q^ 
gffaqq sr left | 1 qrerqqTqfa % Erc-^qfaqq, faqfaq, amnq fqqfa, qit^tq 
tfafqRq, qqqqqqr fafam arrfc % iqfa if fasr fa qq^ntT q^^nTf srrqt i 
gfer^T if qrsqqqqfa % gsrR % faq; kkRFT twri q?r 3^ qfty F^iaff ,«pt 
ararq-T qt qtrf 1 1 v 

Frg^T^ fosTT aftT srf^mkrtTT ^ f^mTc^ spur qrmq 
qktft^HT % 

ffaira qtt F|rqarr ir qfRR srt fqiqrfFqq # «rr 'qgqiq sfk 
q^qTftrqr if fqFfrrqrrtTSF fq^rr trcr' qk^RPT qq fqfqrR ^uq g-q fqqiR 
qtf ^g;qqq #fqR srrqgqqKrratf qtt g^r qrqq % qqr=q qrqqt % qq if ^fsaqi fwr- 
qRrqf % qqtq ^qf qff fqqfirq -arR qrtfer ttri |, qf fq qqqiq ir aisra-; qr 
yrfp: fqqft qf err qff ftrOT ir | 1 q^ qqiqq qifr qq arrarkp 11% 
q’sqt qt fqT^TT qtf qrqqr qqr^ - % f?rq qf i"^qt | % qq% qrqTf 5 rqr-srrfqq> qqf- 
qRr. if qtRqtir qRqqq afk q^ffsrq qxq q^qr qrf|q 1 wqf qqR qqr% % fair 
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fsraT srft pp-ttp # Sot pppY % fapfT ™ pi | ff snuff sfk gpp 
Trttff % p %pp ppp-^ srti fttp % wt$x % sr®St ft it gfrf ftp tft it 

fff St? ?T% POT aftr TRTcfT3ff ft %faf frpppffrsrt ft *ft ^tt ffPT 
frq i . 


qp% PpfSRr qf pffT IT? qcTT PPTPT | ff fTT ^Bjaff afhC pJ^PTP f ftp 

fewnfr ft 57 : fp% %pt fp?T ppp | ff ?pp, Tr^erT^r ft w pppc pitppt 

PPTP ff ff if pqPTP % 3PP STPft if PTPTfff pftptfiT % POT 5ftcT PP 
Piq I • 

qpf%q qfpptfpr if spftOTfer fror f wwi % snqtfp ft ip stf tp 

wp ft pf I f?p% ff 0-3 srrg pp ftp praiSf ft,. 3-6, 6-14 sfte 15-35 
sn| pp ft sfhc pIst # arrwfcrisft ft ^Fct ft p% i ip pfPPtfPT ft ^cft 

fT PTPPT f%T % fpq 41 PTPPPf I ff fpfOT fpPTP'f 3fk fOTP qsffpP'T 
S f fPSPT % ffw pif fq pTJpTift ft 41% P ft OTOT fPTq pq SPTPpf fj 
smTft pqqtp fffr frq i 

ff PftptfPT PTTcT PTfTP ft fptfprfpf ff^TT % ofTPf fypf p f 3t^- 
^4 I I qfpPtPPT % Sf^pTcf fpf fPeT ff q Pq PTPSP ftp ff f T f fTP, PTPT ft 
POTfppT % ffpir 3P% '%fpp sftp tip-pip' ft qrrTTP % OTPf pfrw 
ft fa frit | ftx ‘^pcpt atrfgrfp snpspfPTsft %.fff frpfp' ft ^tt fr% f 
f%q ft%P fPPTq P5TP f7% | i 

ffottsm fr qf fieffifpr fqfarq q%f%fY ira otp ffq pq 

tffpf iff rPTcPf flffPT % pffp ff % PTP % ffq pjJPTP f ppfE% f 
fYffP fTTP ftp ftf%T ft ffffPTT f7PT | I fpfTPTcPf ffPTfpTP P^PTft % 
ffpTT fTPfPt % gq | i pfpptppT ff TIPTft P7t% % prtfrpf ffPW f 
PTPpptfpp % srmfpf pt PT% f TPfP ft qtfpp fipt 11 fafpvp ang ^ 
^tffp % 6-14 afk 15-34 arrg pp % fpq fptpprftf fep-pifer 3fr< pippt % 
PtPff ft PPfPP 7T5P Ph PP 7T3P fft. STTT smTPT/^qfpfPP ffPT PT 
Pffr 11 • 

PI PfTPtPPT feTT % fpq pgpTf % PPFtt ft PffpTcPf %fpp%pt fT 
fffTP ^fpffPP fTP fT PP1P f7P% | | fpp % PT ft ftp P ft Jfp ®tf 

tfPT | PT ft fpt Pt WP ft pq | Spt PPtfPTfpf ftwr % pfpp ftr^TT ft 

5?p PT7T % ff: p^r fTP % P1TPPT PPfsp ft fTPY | I P%T3ff % fffT 
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33333^.#,..5RR-^ 5fl“ 5RT3 % 3R RF ^PRM, W**ff 3?t ^sTOeT cT^Tf tVt, 
SFFf^TR fw qRFPT, 4f 3333 STlfr 4t STTlfSTcT f^P^TT W | I ¥^5T-^# % 
3 ^ %■ f%rr «fr%qr 3 t43r wr fsrar % f%q gqfqer 3rfirffrr ark *ft 

fRFTCT ^33 if 334ft FfRcTT 3Ret | I %3 % 3"?1% qft fj?T^rr SRTTWf sfR FT^RT- 
cRF/fW qRFT'Tf % RRT-'jf# % m FRcft^jft fsRTRT 33,4 % faq FTR-. 
EirHY vFRft 

6 - 1 4 «FFf snt % sr^f % 'Rnr Rt aRtwrfRF firsrr #r 4 ot 
337 w | f% fsRr w=Nt ?r qT eft t Tsrf % 4H if ft ®t? fkrr | qr 

Rf tff rrt ?rff ^ 1/ ftrerr srt 3 4ft 5 tiit i ^r aRsrr 

3ft Sdeft I fqr 4 73*333 fTRTT if 5113: q=f arf%3 qRif 34T *F 1 % 3T3 ft 

FRrr^rmVft ^tr^f 433 if aftr wr 313 3 R % srsfi if m %f3?r3T ftt w^t 1 

3^ fWT 3FRT % 3R7 3T aftqRTfW fWT 43 £331' if iff 3371 f^FTT 

FRRt | I 

Frffpn sfR 333 —Rfqf toi % sftff % rt3W 43 3 # sfR fwt 

% 5TTFT arR EfftRTRrf 3ft 5TgTTFT 4R3T aft* 333 3433?c33r FFT^eFT qf FflRTcW 5TR 
43 f3433 4333 | I W 773433 47 333737 317317 F7TP-3SR 3R-Fr§7 % faftFT 
7$ff, flfa Ffsfsft 3fk q-r-frfq- FRat 3^WT % 3T7' if 7T347ft 33T cTRT 33if 
f3fWR 333T7 Ref fR3FTFrTRR W377T % STfcT 373/73 3rf33%7T 77 fRq-7T?T- 4R7T 

11 sttfr 33 crfRMTi 73313 437 % rR4 frrt % % feq; m^x 

5RTFT 3Reft | I 

I ' 

fqfipR qrs-R Frg;fr % f^R ^sf^iff erqr fam wqr qCt 4 Rrt «pt arR: 
fq^RT 31333: ^Ft #f^3T 3im4t % f333R 3?T VrfifRF 3FI33q37eTT3TT 3fR TT^l4f % 
ff^cTer FRSJTR % 31 ^ qgRT4 qq; FqfifRr % 3TRR 33 33f^T3 f3RT 

STTeTT | I 

cfffEftSFTT ^FT epRff^FT 

33 1976 if qfRfRRT 33 33T3TRR 3TTSTTT 33 14 3TRi/33 3R3 
if frq if Rrqr qqr «tt i 33 4r Rq; 3R3 ttr if ft-4t Frprq 4 fr Rtir 
3tT «t I 3 %?? f333, 3T3t'3 3TfR3T3t, q^lft ^4f sfR R^ft 33R E33T 4. fF33 

3 I qfcqRPTT % qfXRTR ir UeFrrf^ 3 # 1981 if 14 XTWfjm 3 T 33 #4t 

if 333 T 3 %Rf 3?F Ffwr 2 % 3 f r 3 R 4 qr 5 3 R 3 T 3f sffT 3 T 3 ?r 3% 3R3t/?f3 
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7T3JT if, nfep if qf snjnn rife *n$, fen arwpqsr sfeq % ffefe qfer-" 
5 fitt if *mr nff fesrr i srnrfe pnfw arrfer aftx nfefe fafeTcrfe qqm 
qrfe erarr qqqrf rsnsxfe % sr^rrrx qfeF ngrmr % ffe; s^T^rffe fen % sq- 
^cr niwf qq fern qrfe % feq ngrrm feif # rferr rfe w sranx, 28 % 
xfTR 102 r fen fir 1 1 %fer if if 98 few qqr srfercq if srr «r i 
STATIST! ^feRR, W srfer, 5fh SffaT if 8 3fk fesff spf FTN^T % fe 
xifeRr fer =fk 1 1 ir %fef % qnferr qn *sfe xm nxqrfe nsrfeft t 

qfefeT if Hfefe fiffe *T8q tffff % fwq aRfenffe feerTT % 
fafer q-Rff qn fern *r*ft xrsfe/nn tt^st «M if feqr wi x§r 1 1 ^ qfe 
nfen % fefef sfrx Ffeto xmafr qft rfeff qx snarfe 1 1 nrjmn feif if 
fefe qnrfeqf ark nrnferf fe srfepx srfeff srrarx qx ferrtfe ffer arr 
Tfr| i 

qfxqferr if nrn fer nfe xfeffer xrsq £?ff % qfeferr nxFqqfe ark 
xnjsnr qrrfWf % fen nn 1 982-83 % affer rx srfafenxr qrsqqin are cm 
sniffer fen 5rr q% | fenf fefer sren xnjfr % fen ^rifei sftx fen Rrrif 
% fern % rf#fe feffer >r?ff qx rem %ffer ffenrr nnr | i 

nn ferf if xmjnrfe qnfedarf qft gnrer rtt «rr nrfe i fefe fefere 
areprif % fen qrrfanff n qnfenTqf, cr«TT %?jrf qfr qfenfer q?r n|f nrek fe 
qrx rfe i afe fe'f if nnfef q fe'f qqqqxrrq if xfq iRr q^x fer | i 
f^qr xraqf if, %kf %• fair s^nf rrf rmrrff qfr xrjiff % srqferrffe feQTr qiR- 
if sqrqqi wfk ^ fe» amrar sn x^r 11 

qfert^RT ^t 

xr^q xr xx qfxqfsRT qq sRtsnr TTRfq. qffeF argrrsfR ark qfe 
^r qfxq^ utt fer 1 1 wrq qrir TTkr if xfr x^rx qx xraq i%¥rr 
rfenfr/XTaq Rferrqr Br|qgTq affx qfxTar'JT qfxqqf, arRTqqi' nfirOT rfxqfe % 
qq%afart jrxr afk^rm ,«nc qx xqrxfq qrqfe xRff % qqfqqff rxt ^wr 
qqqffer fen snqT 1 1 fesfet, m^rfe qrrqRrfafr ik nr^^Tfe nsfet fer 
arrmfe qqfwf qft rn^nq %fef if rtwi q fwRnqfqft jffen qfe sftx 
r| qrrqffeq qrfe % fetr qirfer feqr arrar |) 
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qf^zfrspTT FT ^ JJFTfFF HF 1983 % 3TcT FF <JTT ft *TIT£fr I 

^rifrr % ;ftftf tto wo 3fo afk sro w 0 %■ *m tt ^ 11 xi^/ 

■ ff sH¥ Ft amr^r % fertr § fitti ft x|| fi ft <tf ?t^t 

ym 1983 % sfkR ^cTTf^r I I 

sNfaflfflW ftTSTT 

awVrei fffi ftrtsn ft ft4f*t qfFrc % 1976 *r % fsraT i ^r 

ff ^ ^©sr fTt ft Fnrf % f%rtr ferr ft |—srtsr frtrt, f^ilxF. arft: 
fgrsrw ^TTBnfr FT fwW, TP%PT ^ StM^^TW % FIFF*! F^FTT FFT STTh^TlfW 

fw %• 7f5r fr skt FiFFrft ft faFtFF ftft 1 # eNYf Ifft ^iferT^fi 
sfk &H ttfft % jtoff qfwf ^ F#TFTftF fw % 228 smrtfiTF ft 
W lfiRT fctr | I FT %?sf # *FPFTT FFF: Ft *Tf | I FF ¥7 t % %FF FT F*ff 
% fFCr TOTTq BTtr gf I 3TT?r FF FT! fFFT WTO Ft 1982 <TF % f%PS FTT 

forr rtt i 

1982-83 % FkTF TTo Wo aio aftT Sfo «To % aRtaFlftF fFFT % $fY if 

Fl% fat FTF ^ fFtr— 

st^sttf 

wffa^; t 'faret fff Ffan ft ffff sffc ^n<srr fftIff f^m’ ftsf 
arjjffsrnT wfaffaFr fr«T t *ft i 'rf^FfaFT fT fart? FFR fT nf sfk fafopF 
SETfWcTSff RTT tFFTsft FT ttV Ff I F^FFT sfiSxfr Ft ttfaF F fafgF 
aTf^f^r Ft FTFT 3fk qTSFJSFFr Sr ST^FT STTFT % F®? FfaR % I ! 

3?wnr % |—tttitTf afk st^tT fw! % sttoT # f?rfecr ^ «tt*it 

% * di , ^-«rr f^y ^ I % v ctf % ?mt ttsit f^ff 

‘nsnjRRSf *r srg^?r ^rvTi «pt errt afk ^ 3r«f ft 

ffe ^r WTftcT 5T5FT FT r^TTO F7FT I ST^WT FT FRff Jf fFFT RTT (i) 
iJWHFt FT TOT?, (ii) WT5^ WTT FT fF7§m 1 

f^TT, ^fWFT, f^TTFF ST^T, ^ 5r%F, TRRTFT, 3fR RRT, f?wfT sfF 
F^rtf % Tmff/lN' $T\ % 22 ^ ft«RT 96 7Fvff % 1920 WTFF ?Tf5TFT3ft 
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eft Tftfaqr 9 fofell aiftaifar % 37RT SRT 99? fw 957 I 99^7 |9 SI®?! 9T 

aerr 15 , 197 1 1 w anHR-fflu* $9 9W, ^wr ^rfim afk 

9 fcPri<rR% anerrt T 9 ^ct %9i wf igt 6,034 war w % arfop 
^srrfw 97 % f 37 k 9,163 ^ qff % ^ ^’^rferT 91% 11 9t T®! ^ 

TTep ^ 9f! 9?1 t faff 12 ^ %! mwfrcTT 57% 

.^sf ^ ur^ 11 ^ ark W *F T ^ ^ ^ fa 5 * 41 

qfqqf ffrfr i 

arfftqmk^ f^rsfTT % crftcre %• sroftfar 
%fyf ^n msm 

fk?R9 1978 % *Tf 1982 cPP %! aT^fSr *t 97° to 37° .®fk 9° 9° % 5T#T- 

’srrfw fft$TT % 228 snmfq^ fqfar RRfsiR-arifqqi 597 % fa; 59iq; i 19 

sFrra^RTtT 99 95599 9P9 9 9T9 91% 9^9T 9% faf I t-9571 37T9 f99cf! 9% 37799179! 
Rr 997 9999 , t^rscIt, " 99979, 9973r>T9t5! 9977591 999 9 'qfitir-fwr % 
qftfal 91579T 9T I 19 STHTtfa faf 9 497 3Tg99 9T<57 f%97 19% qw-fq^faq 
% fa* qffa^ % 599 ^ f%97 I 19 qiq-fqfa 0 ! %! fait# % srqfaqifqqi fall 
9% 99c997 9 99% 955W1, ©I9T % 9"faT99, % ? s"! %-ftl5f%! 997 59137%! % 
srf%5T% faiFr 9T991, W 999919, 97957F95T 999T9, f99T9TFP9 972991. 
%.9|9T9, fTpfar %t .fan 995 %! 31799779! fwcf! 11 . 

sfpfaraTfar fan 9ft ?ftfaf 37 k fWflr«r 

99799! 9f! 9f919 

9f qfafall 5> faf % fa$ lf%3799 1982 % $7F f%97 997 97 I 9§ %55 
f%5T 9791 9991 99 9lf95 | I aprt'RTfa faff % fqfa 99799! 99 Rl^ffa 
37*919! %t 9f9T9' TOI 1997 939 | I 9*95 97%9 97 372999 sfk fafaq 
f%97 97 997 | I 57999^97 9979 ¥9 Ufa! % fall %?57 % $Nt 9f 

9f I 9797 ff 3TT9T7-9T99! ^T f95%99 %97 97 997 | 1 f© ftWT^f 3T9!37%! 
% 9799979 *f! ftrq qq; ! fqtlqiff sft 991^ 99 919 9RT9f%9f 9919 %! 9f | ! 
19 9RT5f99f §99T 97979-9799! 999 # 99*9! f99% 37f%9 fvfti #979 fl 9%q! I 

3T?ftq^7f9^ ftrsTT ^f! ftf 97 - 7771797 ! 

^T ^?77T997 

39ft99Tf99r f573T7 %9f! % 9971 91 f9T375I-97W! % ^9Tt9R % fR* 

?WT 99197 f! 19 lF99!3r97 9>7 939 | I 9f 37«999 %99 %t! *719! 9^97 
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cT^ ft rnfacT I 1 fafarg TT5lff % STTSrfnq? xrrqrr I^EST' ^ SIT gpft I 3[fc 
f^wfw «ft ft =f£t I I E6T srq-q- SITFT RT gJXPT | I ST^r^T fwfa ?T*f cf^r 

W q-r^ifrsFrr qft Tvfti xiaissr fr srrqff i 

sfrefTT VI ^ VIII cT^r apt 
3T^'T^rfT^ %STT 

fVf§^r xgxr (=rtt vi ft viii) q?r snftq^if^ fw % fqftrxr tisr 
=q*rf q4 fwor-xninft % fRrfor # ng qfRffspTr qfxGrq ?r j 982 # 

t i tr-sf snrk^rft^ #ff srttx qft fafexr ?^xr frq> q?T fw ax ftrsr*r- 

fTTWl s f>T f%'9%'PT, %fegr qTRRtfr q?T q^^PT, spfiq^lfxsp fqfS^T %T5T if ^ 

^ ^r qft qr^xxfr aftx aflRr-qfiinxfr aft q-gqR, frrfew ?xrc rf f^r%cr 
gft ^rtV fwiwr # qq?i?xr sfix q?r ^'JF-fnimV 

qp ffprW, ^qxnfx 5 P fen %?sf ^ fereif % ffe 3?cfe qq nfeqff ^rnr^ff 
qrr ffek w% qn^q *r suffer 11 

apiqfe 1983 if qsp qrmTft'Ssf qft fe fqfef fqgR, TP3n*TR, q«q sfeT, 
Rex-fen, gfferqr, fferrear sfer fe nxq-R ffeferix gtq q^g % qfqffesj. 
frffefecr gq- i ?q Train xr qTsqnfeff aftr fern frmrfr qrr ffeferw ferr jftt 
aftr FFjXT q 31% «P°gff % %TfeP qfef qaf «ftapr-fefe fe q|qiq xt iff | 
qqrtfxr qrsr % ffefer % fqq qrfenf wtf fe qfe fe i 

STf^T^OT 

sffep tt ?r froi gq ?ft TTJifr % fk?ftir % iiM %• ffe qffe<r 
% qqr rrfeRr qnwr 21 •% 26 qfe 1983 rp nrim 1 rt ?ft xrfef sfh qtq 
Rqriff % srRrfarfsrqt ^ *rnr f^rqr i ^ srrgr^tq qfr 

¥iq- qg ^»srt «rr'f*P srr^rfw ^rr qi srrfffPF rqfnqf, ^rnnf^ fimqf, qftrra-, 
mwrsft aft^ q° ^T*ff qft qsiFr % f^q qftq qr fqfgtrf aftq -jTFnff qn snfpT gl 
Tgr 1 1 sppfspff % qfgiRir^^q nr^ffrar fg'T qx fqfsrR f^pff.% 'faiOT ir ^ 
^ imx gq i 

f^wft qqx fapr^r % f^rsTf fq c qrq aft arq'qr xx {rpt stxt xqrfqq 
apfVparTlxqf ftr^fr % 5 jff % afsxrrqqff % 1 %q qqr qppsfnjf xtiNit 15 xr 20 
1982 cT 5 ? f%m xrqr 1 
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3rem?r aftt ftqfan: sVt % ftfwr f*wnr % fesrr affsrqrTfxirf % fin* 
14 % 21 few^ 1982 cPF cr^r 5rfST$W WW1 fifiOT W I %?$ % faff *frq, 
1983 if '*ft ^ rrf%w qrpfafr fwqqr i 


srncFw^ f5T^r % sw>pt ^ 

OT^roff spt srfa-'R’sr 

4 f qftjfrsrrr 3 trx arfer s&tr sftx gqxTfr % i^qHpj fasff if 'Rqft 
1982 if sn* qff *rf *fr aftx fwRn; 1982 if $$ # ji| i ^r xr«rf % spfa- 
qrfxqr ftren twsrl % firfw it srrxfwiqr t%^r ^xqqqftq-'X'q % srsfrenr 
q=i $?qfiFr % grqqrx'iTf qrf qhfiqx^ qrxqr w *hfo*T qrr srsq air 1 XT^q 
5 rrfsRiToff q?t qxx % 3 ft ftr% w qrnr % far? ^ ^ «f % |—•axrx if 
sxrrfrsrrx, arrw q&r if mxrffsr sftx pxicr if mqxqrteT i 

?q fsr^ff if ark ?q fqrn % gsqraqT if fxq'trfsftq arafsr % sknr 
qxqq^ ft fir if fipfto-^-srftrOT sftr srfafiqqrq % fins xnqterr-tsqf ^x *r^r 
3ftX §x TT^- if qiX cTR qft n? 1 arsfa & %iWT 1982 % qfXTq qs£ 

ft faff 970 jrftra*F/8rfff«w'TT3Jr mx % qrnmft ^rfi^rf^cr |i 71 sq istfi if 
sTfcnnfnrff qfr Twff qrr qfq-qxa- lr arftqff .if qfxfVcr ^xrqT qqr i qfiimf 
qfr m qqxr if srfin%cr fipqr qqr 1 cffqf qfinqqt xpqf % ?r^ srffeRrrf^zff- 
qrrfif^f % farr qf fewff % TT« 5 to fomT qx«TR qfxsx if 21 if 23 fqcrxqx 
1982 frqr trq? tsqr I qfq-qXJf % Sr^sff % 3TTETTX XX 3W^ff THTfSTT qrf 

qf afk sftfsm qq ir qqjf ^arcr wr 1 

srsrteR zftx *mw* % sqwfi ^r sjt^r 

mxfiqq? firisrr % rnqqqfqrxq % qsffqq qq gxqiqq qx 3 if 6 qqxqx, 
1982 qx? qx? xr«$rar qxifqq f%qr qqr fwf firfiFq xrsqf/tfq erff % nrrx? 
^firo srfirqrrff ^fiqrfqrrr 1 srfsrqrrfxqf ?r xr^q- if affqqrfxqr rr^r 

afiftqqrrfxq? Rtt^tt qormf % 3qcrqrr srrcfiqqr %stt qff fiqfir yx fxtfta? qff 1 
qqfaq ^cqtqrq % xroffer rffWT qx tff ^fir fqqrx-fqq?f fqnrr 1 ^xqrff 
qrrq % w if, xrsq qTfsrqrxnff % qxrw % qf fr*f fqrqr wr fqr xfsfffqcr rfFPXxr 
qT?r «rqwi¥ qff xRxqrq, ^ q TOftx qqr qftxrr % q%qr 1 first xnwt 
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Jr if ^rrar art? i % aprgn: % fsrq ■n^nr % ^ 

?r qrwrt % sn^mr sfh: sftar % wpt? fsreff qff fr^s: ?rsq- fwr fwnfr q?r 
wif qx ^r wr i 

^5^ if qforc % *rr# 1983 if cftk tsq? srwtfaer spf i q^ft *ctt 
tt ffrcfar?r % srtf: Jr *ft arte srrqfr ?>ff sra-ng ^ qx srM^irm qff «ft i 
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^frrsr % gfror-Hrfaer spff, irra 
sfrc arrfinff sflr arg^faer 
^Fnirrfezff % «r®sff fwsrr 
swifter ^ ^rffy straff spr 

TriT 5FTT% =pt ffe TTo STo S^o 

aftr sr° q-o 3rg?ferT?r qn:cfr 1 1 
3T*T ft TfaTC ^ OTf % 
s<?ctam % firtr qromf afft 
ftm wmft farrw rat 
|, snrqnrfw ssrr % fsp* sr^^r 
% srftm sf>pNs*r srnrt- 
| sfft gfawHrfw 
®r ? ff % f%T2[ 'pr.qr qsrr wmtft 
BeTTfScT ^cft 11 

snf % «ffaH qfw? $• 
sr^OTfr afk fafTO % qff ^t4- 



•■ot fm W fk? i sFt tts# Trmt % fktk srk «rftwff 

% srfwr % ^nff fr %% % sfPrar fkft 11 

3 Tfr«fsnfr 

'S 

fkakfer arsmt kr 77 % skra fT*r *r fkTT wr/^xT fkn *ot : 

(i) awsuak % «mVi , anf^p-fe«T- s ifwn fafwf, srfknsff #c 

STTflff *f ?7 SfsqzR 

3 Tsim fkt£ k qf I w aram kt arts srkr, jrocr, 
ifakt qqra', stk sfk ttstwr - t ?rq *f fkrT ttt tt i 

(ii) Hnrms art ^sufkrt * srfipw fswra £r srf?r- 

TTfacTT % tk kHT 777 TJ?kt 5r«T17Tfkm 7TT 3TSWT 

fTPir^ir % 5 Ftf?qT frk % twt afk 37% arra^m arfr 77- 
^iffiq ^ 5 Ttff 5 r itt 77 % qma qfkrkrTT % fkT £7 777 fkrr 7 tt t 
kw 7777?7 srrer snsm-mk 7 t fkkw ark Tnr°Tt?7 kTt ttt i TfkkTT 
qrt fkk Tnrrfk % fke 11 

q-i^cnspTFr sfk 'riser 

\ \ 

sryrenak Ttfkfr *f 773737777} vt farrk 

fsfka TT^qf % srmfkFr m % TTTTRrk sr^skf % f%rr 77 k 

777 tto to 370 ark sro q 0 % ^ fkn 11 frr 777=57 % 373% ^sVht ^ 
qfm^cr sk 777 f^rkf # ^stt I k Tak TTTkr qkt ^ skftr^T k srfkr 
¥7 fkr 77 T I ITT 3 %fkTT T^t M is kl fs fTO^T 77 fksft 7 f «ft I 57 %f 77 >T Jjfear 
ft 11 tfftTr ft TnrarkT t^tt *r 7 f t| 7 7777} i 

^Tsrrrftq ®k¥ % foq 7T5777 77 fkkr7 ark fkrra 

artsr Tkr % Tar % spTTrak 5?rk % 7^717 7157717 % 

fkkrir sfk 337 tfqk^ktfkr TTsq^q % fknTr 77 777^7 tto 7k arc. srk 
70 q-o ^ <p kfrrr .*; ttt : 
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$ fasra s^^rrfw fsm tar? % faq ftnw-fliwft ^r 

fartfa 


q-firq-JT STTrrW % anfttRTfW fw %?st % ffcTTW 5T5^f % fTO«T- 
TTTTnfr % ffTW?^ % frftrT ft%Wl % ^f^FT FT FT TRT # 5 F <rf^ Y W % FfTTF 
anrilfar # i irf fsf 1 %■ 10 ftra**r 1982 % ?rf fewft % ftrerr 
ffsttf ir §f twr 11 ftti^5r-?r®R?r Y i *tt t t fwr i fro^TFTtft ft t*f vtpt 

cPTTC fFFT FTT i 

srasnafar w'sft % atffasrrfop fsrsm %?sf % fsTffwf % f%rq srfiFr«m-^r%wT 

FT fPRfiT 

srcwrata sfcft % aFfW^ifw ftiw ¥ti % fmrFf Ft t^r FfFOT-$%F 
fftiw ftt^t ??r ft <sre*r 1 1 q%sr *r ^WcftF f>t1f fIft sfn 

% fwfrsr q-sff f> ^rrrrf^cr ftf sttct fasnr fft i er«r ft sf# FfsFF 
'w*TT3ff % wsitf vft fin i srq^rrf^ fmr %fsY $ wr?t ftf ttjft ff?t F 
fF^f^FTSt % F*£t tft fwfrf % fatr tf ff*t I faf*FT % f^Sff 
Ft *nrY % FTS #q-R FTY % FTF tflft FCr I 

sR^fsrcT aftfcnif sfk ar^f^fr FFSTTfemf f farq q^cm'ffwH' Ft 
OT-FfafcT Ft tnp f 5=p Tfl fcwft % TT^ST fw HF4FT it 11 FF 1982 Ft 

srg^facr Frfoff ark srg^fer FiRrfaxft % ferq qrwnpTr farrfar, 'ttsf^fttf-. 
ffPTfar srrfc % faPrer farfsrcrf srfT % Fikt ff i 

SrftTW«T 

•Renter sfsff f fasn fsrei 
srfwrMf f ftrc; arfafFRrcr Fftr 

?rf fsrccfr % xrt^sr ftrsn srsitf it FFFicfk §rff % farsrr ftr^ri 
«rfaFffaflr %■ f^rtT arfafsRrra Ffcrf ft snsftsnr fkrr »rcr i- hf Fttf 17 % 
31 FFFft 1983 ttf sffTrr, fm sr^r, ^tp^, fRjTT, cifiRFrrf sfk 
sr^5T % 12 xrfcimfwi % f%TtT |3TT 1 ^?RT 14 ^r 28 'PRffr 1983 cT^ 3TTET 
5T^?T) ^frfH=P. 5^IcT, fiT5fRfr rf^pc ^ Xf^pqrfipff.% f^pr 

fwT- ^ 1 vt Ymf w f^TT %?tt srfgwiTf^ff wrr ^n5Ucft4 aft-?: 
^fcr ?r«rr ^Ri fsRTO ^ aiTfFrT^m - srf%srf Sf arM ^mr ^R?rr «n 1 
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strata ffhfi ^ f'5iw 

# swsr ^ faq srfwrf^^mT ^ 

^ %■ STfff'RTfeT fer qriwrf % 

tf® qqfwf qft srftrf^Fcr q^if % %q cfr qrf# ^rq nq; fcRqrr 3T?Rr «tt 

sffaq- qcf sreffir, ^rsrr^fVEr fffrar qft ^tr^wf, ftm %?sr 

%• sfwr snfc it wh,w qqfwf *Pt qftfqcr q^r^T i qfter %^r, qfwT hrtt^t, 
qwr jr^r, Trfm^ afk ^■RRnq % 1 8 ^rfrrmfqjff % f%q 15 % 21 %j«p: 

1982 cTSfT smftfclcT fen W «TT affc SW 3#BT, qfortr efrFTvT, fqfTT, 

TTKCT Jf^rr, q-fT^TCJ, TT'^^ri'T 3fk f|?TTW S&ST % 22 srfcrmfiTiff % faq 15 it 
21 ^ 1983 ?PP 1 

sFTsrra'te shfi if faw warfiw atscnw srfsnsrnjr 

tfwwf r, a^m-fsrawf # faq srf^rOT spftf ; 

q i f^fr % fw trFsnq if 22 it 28 *rr# 1983 trqr ^Rntrfq 

SffTf if fasRT . 3TfeTTT'W tffwrr tfFTTClf % sr^W-fwqff % f^TT qq» 

srfom qrrt fqnrr prat fsRrqrr ^s*r «rr swsrRfor sffqq tf ^ gpr- 

^ictto 1 %stt qrf jRTqnrsff if qft srftrfsrcr ^trit 1 qrftt if %xpt, 

$srw, qfwr sfqT^r, q«T tf%, jt|ttie^ 3th: i^ran if 3nq 8 J#ttm if m 
f?RT I 

3Tfqf 

^firsrr-^f^fr ^ff % f¥w *r?# if are* ^ tf fwr % kMwt % 
f%q tn^qrafT qr q^ tfa tfttf % faq ftmT 1w w 1 w qsfsr qft 
qq> if 3f%Tr q*r Fwt *rar sff 23 1982 qff xt° sto arc sftf s- 0 q- 0 

if 1 sraffarT sr#q sfff q^sfTFfr f%arcT ^pqff sfTRfpqr q?r ipsq jrt i 

stswt^pt 'sr%mr qff fmarT-q^qr qrr 5 tkew?t % f^rq qqr sreirqq ^ 

3fpnn^ R^Ff tf qrqi 1982-83 % qkpf qqr \' 
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qisqrrof, 

tT^T 


3T*fr Ef^nsff % fair qTsqqqf cr«n 

qrjqqnT % q?r alqr sht' 

TT^cR? #qtT # 3TR- 

®tr forr'srrar Tf r 1 1 q^r qtff 
^ trcf ft fqsrifqqt cr«n fwqir 
^ snfk % f^rtr sfttwV % q%3r 
qtf fqqtfqq qrtq qr fqqr 
nqr i ^r q%3r *r qrcqg^, 
3 T'«TT¥ gfrcPPTq cT^T 1%^ ?fc- 

fwq wfq^r 11 ?sg5r ^t 
% stt qqjqq qftq? 
q'fTW qsr qrqqt qq-R qr^qt 
^ 11 qftqq q 3mt qrsq- 

^ "V 

j^rqrf qrr ipqrqq if csrqqr ^qq 
argqqpr qrq SRTTfr?Tcf ^ qrt 
STgqfq q^R # | ^ gfcpfif qq 

sprta qrmrsff q 3rgcrpT sft fan i 



qTOreitf-ftrcw sftr 

■'f^r-qrswr? % tp £q % ^q Sr srrgqiftrqr qrnf fwr qr qqffq 
tfsaq- srgqsrTq arft qftiOT qfqqq % ip qfrrfcr qq qrrqf % ftp* qqrf *ft— 
(qr) ^ qrsqqqj % tnp shr %w q qTq^rfqq; qqq qft qftrqr % ftrqjq 
fqwr qqre qnqi; sfft (*§r) qrgqifw %qr tt tpr jftcrqrT qqnrfw q>vr % 
ftp? tnq sq- T qqr q^spq qqTq ^qi 1 

tfftrftr h fqfw^r 3 r^«TT 3 ff Sf w% ftrt? sr^srr.^fr s'Nr qqrc qr famr 1 1 
’Tf^r smm ( 1981 - 82 ) *r srftrfcr % qqm % ftrfafq q^arf tt fSrqrc-fqw 
ftan 1 pft ' 3 Tq*qT % *cix qr qfqfq % qeqsr afk fwqq’ qwF iff % 
sreqrqqrr, f^TfqqT cr«rr arfqqmrr % sftq qpf|qr foqrc-ftpraf §377 \ p 
^ ^qmr ^fteFriq sifT ^ qrqpq qfr%q q # ql 1 ?q% qqqrq q?rq qrsq- 
% trq(T. i^?r % qq q qr^fqqr qrq qt qfaqr % faftpq q^jsfr qq fSqqrq 
% fat? spr ffap qrqwsrr qrr aTrqfarq : ^5T Sr f arr i p ?Nf arq^raff 

q |C[ qnq % 3 rrarR qq tto qo 370 3 rtq sro qo % f 7 qp MTiqqiit %■ tp ^57 % 

^q Sf’ qrqcqfqqj' qqq qrqqr tp jffaqrr srqqt qrqr *r fqqnJn 1 qq gf^crqq Jr ?q 
'TWfrTCT W STWTT, arr^W^T, 3fWT, faqqq^ cfSTT =FTqffafcr qfacT | l 3TTWT 
| fa wsz qrsqqrrr % tp ^ % ^r Sr qrgqTfaq; qrpf q?r qfqqfaqT % ftp* 
faqr qqr srr^q arrq q^r# % %q sttsitt qnc q^qr 1 

qr^qqf-ftr^m % %q qw ^ftrftr 

qrsqqqi-fqqiq % ftpr fqpqftrfw q|wr t% qq qfqfq qq q^q 
fqrqr qqr fsrqqq qfqqrqrq tto 370.^ qo qo q| 1 

(i) qq qrpfw qfl qq^irr qfrpnr ftrq qq -770 570 ^ ^q-,, q- 0 ^ 

fqftnq qqqi qqq qrqq | 

.(ii) ^rcqtq ftr^TT qqqq % fqptqq qqqff g-T-?q ^^qjp^qf qq 
qq qqq^qr it iqqtfFrr q fm qqq 1 

(iii) iqtq ftrw qfrftqrrqqi qqr TT^q 370 37ft qo qo p q T ^q 
ftrerr qrqrq qq q7qqf/%>snn%q s^qf Jf ftqq q^qqqf % 
qrq ?Fq " 7 ^ % ftro; qq ^ttr qrrqr 1 

(iv) F^-qrsqw % qrqs Fq-qrql-q qqqqq qq qqq-qrrq qt qqq^rq 
q«rr gpPFr 1 
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(v) qrwrwr % faq; rrmTfqrr qrnfamf qrt |g snjjftar 
"h'wr i 

(vi) TOip^T? qq TTo STo sfhc ST* 'T® I 'HIT % STIR! 3WT®ff 
qq faqrq q;q<TT sr*rr qq fq4q irar i 

1982-83 % Ikm eMr It ®st, merit sftq malt tsl ft frmir 
109 JCRT cT«rr 1983-84 % qf TT 0 %° *fe*n?T % fafam snTWl ifR! 
qqrrrfacr qfqjftamrafr % ij^rtspr % srfafqqcr mr femfr qq It fq^q-fan# garr 
fan# grrr qro flo tfo % g?r fqfam fqmqr ir ctt^ itw qsnfqq ft rrqrqT It qq 
lir shft Jr fr qrrl qq qf 11 ^r% ^rT«r ft qqcnfacr qfqltoqrsff % fwtsm <t*tt 
qriqqq II I rrft sq, rrMr It srfaqr qnllto srqrrl % ot, qqqr qrs*m? % 
qrms qnlw It tffel I faq; fon fqqrsrq cr«n srpqftwT ftlrq'q artq rrflfrr 
It feqqfqsft qq ansnfw qmfa It sftq mm ^rr, snfq flmff qq flmiq-fsm 
fqqrr qqr i 

qrwaratf qrr wnft qqlm 

qg |qr srmtftqr 3f)q fwrcncmtr qfqlMm 1 1 $r 1 978 I w rreq It 
sqm Jr qnqrq srrqmr fqmr »m «rr fqr frrrl qr«rfirqr qqqfr I srsqiqqr, ftrw % 
fqqrrarcqqr qf wr It mfa % fmtr mrsr qTsqqqt qq sramt mrlm ^q qqqr 
fqqJr srm qrr qqr ®rq, t^r mfqq, qqrfqqr sfrrtnjr qqf%qr % ^q if fqqq?r 
frq%qr i 

qq qfqqtsmr It f^i^tw sm?«TT (i98i-82) % amnter qfqqrtsmr if 
?nt mfqrr qt%fl% flqqf qq mjflq mrft sthtI ir snt q| : • 

(i) qrqfqqr mq qq froi qq fqqrmiqqqr sipzr i 

(ii) ftr^ qrr qqtfqinq, fqqrqfr arrc fqrw qft qrofirqT qqq qq tnr?r Iqr 

=5nrffS i . 

(iii) |r crfr% I 

(iv) fltOT qfam i 

(v) qrrrmqq qq qrqqtq i 

(vi) qrsq'qqf It fqqqq?^ qq flww i 
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(vii) qrsqfer fe fepfefe few i 

(viii) % fefqq W fW+W I 

(ix) %• q|T fsr^rr^r % feq fewf> w sqqgre i 

(x) ftrem % ^rnr-^'TT^'T w farters i 

1981-82 *r srnw fe fe wq qfefTwrr fe wqrfeF s^wt 1982-83 q 
qqt qf \ wrt fefe % ffem w wq qqrqnnq 11 sfe 'mre; fe- 
qfew fe 5TPTVf T l'F SRIW % feqqf qt WW if T.fe gq sfe % WI W qfFIT 
wm ?rqq gjt few i 

feffen wfer ?t 'TTs^^rf % faffeq 
q^ojfe fe fen qnr *r*rcsr 

stt 5 qrfe qqr fee mffef wff q Ir qq qq fe qww q qp- qrsqqqT 
% fefeq qqfef fe feq nq q^q fe wfe % feq x\o fto qo 3flq qo >ro q qq7 
wqqq ffer i Jr ttw qw fe wife fer f—feqrq ffefeq fer qqg, wnq 
feqt, fenwr srfe fferfer, fenr, -qqwTq q*rr erfferqrf i few % qg?q w 
qq ferrr t wqqq ffer wt 1% qfe fqq qrffe qrqY^rr q ferf % ferfer fe 
«rrq fefe fqfeq wqq fen q ffen wnr fen wn | i 

fq 3rscrqq #r qqq few | ; 

(i) qfefe twfi % qeqm fe feWf;q qffe qqq few WW I I 

qfef ferq fefe sfe fe fefeffe feq fer 1 1 

(ii) sTsrffe fenfr % wafer arfemr fewfe fe qfeqr fqfef fe few 
fespp qffq feqr ww | sfrc qfe % ferq fefe fer fe fefeffe 
fqq fer | i 

(in)-. ferffeq TF»q qqq wfe^far ffefeq fe ?fe ?r qrsqqqt % fqqq 
qq 3T?PT 3TW q^?3r | I 

(iv) 'few qt qfe % qT^TTqT qqr fe^fer ^ 3qq fqfef ^ few 
fefer q^?q ffetrr I l 

' (v) wr fqqfer fe fes q qRfeqq; qqisff n, qrww fe 3 t^w 

few awm fe w win feT qtqr 11 
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(vi) qftea t aw fefer sfe spfrfr % ffe ow ferfer % ^feftf 
% fa ffer fentt Jr ftf ma fer oft 11 

(vii) fepr ft ft srsrftfflT ot ftrafer ft ffe % *t % fft 
fraftfar oh fear ft fetaT # \fe fr aff ft fRft i 

10+2 qtgffr *Pt fast .srorat % st^jtct 
fT f Wfr^Ff 

^ 'tftftff r fr ftfr fefffrffer frfrr ffer sw gf fe? f rf+rer eitf 
fr TTOTfTt % flfFffT ft STRfT fOTf |—fffrafrf, ^fTTf, flTTOr? frtf 
feat i srs^rr fr qrsffrt ffrfrtoff.ft feara fraffft fr ffrfrer % fog 
3rmn: arnot snor fer ft frfTfrr 11 1982-83 ofr % ffcnr fs> I 1 ! 

fr snfl #f+T % feT ffrfffrrr ww fra off? tpra ffe fe i an •asfrf 
||0 H5 ?fat fr cfTcfrffrf 3TKcrcpT ffrff wr i w fff fT ftfft ft 
grf t ft fc ff aafr fetaa PffT fT t^t 11 

rnr fT TO*T**tf W 3TTT ( 

‘frfrft an t?: frsfftf % arc ft garr’ amf ffertafr fa ft grfrt 
ff at of i ff fMaar cfta rfer -frar, ferrr^ frtr §ferwT a«n frar 
orffra TT3f feat fr aart at i ?afr gsf feffr %% of n f1 

(i) feat % 3r®fmr atft, afer sfe fffe (fr frtfr) ft feara qrsir- 
aaf % ok ft 'frfe or’ srffrf a rat f faff fernr afe ararffrf 
aor ft arsafet % on: ft ‘fo> srffrf' fiat f i tk feoff ft 
qrfffft fr an aferfer fq- Jr ‘frfer or’ ffaf 11 tHf fern 
Jr fffert fr an aW fa fr |: 

(ii) a^nof ft f?a 9 atf 10 frgfert a«rr ararfarf aafar ft ff- 
*m Trffwf fT ffe n r.i afirf | aaff fast, fwr 3fta 
affe fT f® aPaf 1 1 fk kftf tr ffrft ft fenr ft TOffcrr 
fr vr r srfgf. off 1 1 qfkf kfrt ft ffertfc cnfffff fr or fs 
isiftf 1 1 ftffenf ft ^tf qNt ffetf Jr. fferrt ft an: aftaa 
fa fr 1 1 ferar % trf *ffr*r % ff a aftffenf ft far to 

fTT i 
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(iii) gfkrRrr Jr JrapsRt sere qr tNt Iwrf anHt, fpft, PrffR, Tiftirer 
rrqT rmTTFqap sprr qft qisq^rf apr *tr' sfrfT.sr arfsrap 
| i <tNt iwfr ^r flfkrfacr Jr <tft *ft?T m Brfspp | i &m 
an?g % arrsrrc t R p q'N- Fraqt apr ^ferrf apy rr *rt aiW gfaT , 

Wf|l 

(iv) %R Jf JpPSRt RR TR srcNft, RTRRT, pRlcf srfc qRTfaap fopR 
apt qr^r^tf f® arfesp | ssrafsp- Rcstr q?t qnswrf apt «ftfr ?rr 

arfgpp TOTT W I TTRf f^spff apr ^PTfRcT RR J® arfgpp STfapT 
parr i ¥t# # fwRTg % arrsTR tr qNt fwrr apr apferrf ^t 
rr sftHcr fr Rapr n^T i 

(v) faapT^-srffl^ ®fWT apt srfcfTT fT'T ?RER apt !%STap stfsrap RgR 
^t I I ®S|% ftTSRT ^T JT?r RfiRT <55nrt apt RTfRap TRtsSTT % f%rf 
iRR apRRT I I 

(vi) ftrra?pp¥ srt f^n rtt R% Rrq feq tr whit Jt aTfqap 
pTT I t 

cn^q-gRt snareR %?jr <=mr ar^rfN 

S Vi 

’rrsq'^Tf rttsr t?r ark Far^r apt RrfsrR tfFerap RFswt % rir 

<tr Jm kw 1 1 r ark FFkr apt Farftpg TTR^rf rpfgqt apt g^- 

frrsfr ark ?n*rcfr .apt hrFrct Fap-qT *rcr | ftrcrcr qr apnr apR anit cr«rr 

^tfernWr rtr rr qq? 1 to w rr p %?sr fg%isr gfkr-fr r spprfer spRerr 
t I 1982-83 % RtTTR '^f%Rar f^ftraftmi# 3TTR RRT apj k faj R PT 1 rfTiiap 

jfsqapr Rmrsfr qf 1 - 

qrssparc? 

RT 1982-83 % Wfoap ‘appR^R §%fkr’ R 3TR 5PPT5R % cftk 
qq R (%qT I aqf % rFt afap qaprfw f t W gRfep % RR sfapf Jr JRap 
?rqtw, srggarar mx, qrsq^f & Rara g-fTrarkt % R®r ^t R«r qfdJser 
ftwrrfWf % ''Tr^tar % ftnr qTSJT^rt qn Fri^”, '‘g-nrrfRR a n^mai 1 ^ 
ct«tt ^5r 'nswf", “RtR % Rr %5rr !l Rk *m »ft ^rtIw p 1 

m #rfer % to rict sfap'f tr r |tr ^nsrf =pr “tRtrqmRr mm 

qap Rrerqtap ^ft q^R Rpq-r *rar aft srranpg- sraprfrpTqtq 1 1 
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1982 k “XT5T TRftkiSn'T RT tTTOTrf” >TTTr s IT JFcfq? f^RTRft qf XfT #5ff 
|?ct«F W aTr^R'| | 

smrfmp fcR XT 3ft<RTfoP kk snfasnfa? 

%sar ¥f wrsft 3 sfti 

X|' appkrff ajk fW?T qk qx MP«f | 5R T |, foam 5TCT t-~~m«lfkqr 
qrsrrarf % qcrx qx arkqTfkF xxr akkxifkF fw k qxrr qk ^fwr qk qxrxT 
kn, qasnr k ^tt qk firr5TTiT-3rflj?T»r folk qq gcxxftxq foqqrr qrwrr ark 3R 
foxxf % ftm % xtx qk ^rtt i srrqfir^ arxFTT k wff qk w 
kmt k xtx q^t?w qxk % xkm k forcrx wqrrskf % PtttW % ‘m, xq 
Sqqffo SH«ffiR) ^ ^ W R5T *qxfi % fTOTqq RT 3R foklkT qk ^ 
fsqr qqkt 1982 k |f I ^tfk qJSTT HI affo iv % forr xtx fWT WTT^ft Rif 
tr qk xkt qq srqfepRT kkRnaff, smxfTfkF Rkki ark l?nf xf xfofolw 
% kxk k fowix fqqrr xxt i 

3 TO«n; ark fknxq 1982 ^r fir^m rt Isxi’FJxf qk ftrcrq qqkxkfoqfr 
qk <fr tsqr gf i fq qqkkfekf k in ark iv % fkq foqrqx ark qqxft 
qr*r % fax; qrcxqx? qk faqxxFg qq fokfax foxx xxt i mkrfoqi' wr qk 

fwaft ^r.#f k faW % WR EFT R^XX fw XXT I 5«T WTaff k qfoq, 
RTcfo faqqqft, ^T’T31 qqgXT, ftft % TRST RRT, qqxk RPTT, fllSTTOT 5^ 
xqTqqktfaq' qr^ ark qrstpfy spirt qrtfaqr 11 sRqq qqkfo fgkt, 
qfaq, qxkrRr ark: qmTfaqr ?qq % fwr k faq fkrr «tt i . . 

cfkr wri qq sjqxiqrq % qrpfow qx fkrrx fkk gap- i k «rx |— 
5rr#?rq> ^iii+q, qfw sfR qfRiRRq^ i qRrr^ff aftx ^^rr 

fwsrf qx 3rrmfRT.q^i toq- shtf^ ark 1983 k ^kn fsraqnr Rkq 
qq; kr^w arfRR qqqqR k RTqqrrlx?rT ^ srkrxr 11 

tT^kr q'faiqr a^kak ark qfkOT qlxR fkr qr^n qkkkkrrsff qq kr 
^rk qx qf 11 ft qfkft^rqraff qq Rkqr qqq qk qTRRT ak kram xtr! 
knq qxqr aftq kr qqkrfkq qxxi 11 

'krarT % fkkR qqxf qx q^rr % fqkR - k qrsirqkf qrr snxsq krq 
qxxT’ qmqF qkkkrxr % a^kr +2 % rrrq % faq qxrr % qkkf qk fkkrrr 
qxk % fk qq> qnxxlkr qrr 3TTXt«rq xrx j 983 k fqxn qxr 1 kkw 1983-84 
% ktxTR wr qk arfkrx ^q qk 1 
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'fsrfwR wwrsff 5r fwwr fwR firr^r ?wwf <r fwsreri arfa ®nrf % %q 
fwsrw wmifT wwr wwwt' wiw fwrft q-fwrsrmr % sr^cr^fcr wtw 1983 
wnrew sffr #3F ft i wwr w^iri wfsrw wwgcrfwwf r qw rift sRT?rr, wlfww 
wrsrr fwfawf % fWtr ^rrsa^r sfk fferf^nff <r ^ gftwFT % fw^ f® wit 

5R=cn^f wt fww$rww wwwi m i fwwf % wtw 4>rf stmf Ft 1983-84 % frr 

srf^nr ft w fwwr wiitwt wrw ?\ sFwt Ft fwt ftfwwt wt wr wwTfww fernr wiqwi i 

srrciftnp fairm qsr *n?rfa^ 

^Tmf^ $TT?sr % sr^t^h 

WWWW tTEfT FT gW WRW WTFTT % FWSW WWTWW % WWPTW JftTFt % WPT 
R?*ftW % f%cr WRcftW TWWtq FWtWW ?r ^%Ft % W1W ^ WWl?l WT §TWT£R 
i fww% btwtwct wiwwifwFR, fwwHtFww wwt wtf*ftq rw swffwt wt wwt 
’‘Rrrt #wt wwr # Fmwtw wwwiatf r wrort Ft FPtfferfw R^rr wwFr 
^4RR WRWl I I WRcftW Tl*?tw FWtWW Ft WlT W WT° Wo 31° afk 5To F° 
srafwF wr i 982-83 *t trw ifRWr % ftwTfww % fwq ^TFt §• wiwtw % fwq; 
^fr it wf i tt° wo sr° artw wo wo % wfrwtwwr Ft fwwt^ fwwTfwTww, 
^Rff%ffer f wrerw wwi ^fIfw % fww wf qfwwtwwi fir wfwFw ft raw fFFr 
3fh: wFwFtRwr % FratFFW %-fwq; or jrRRtw wt Fwrf i ® wiwRtwwr, firswft 
4feTF tfr aftr $r£V sf%w wfr, fssrwiw w, srk wrfwfwfwwr ipr ?TFRt 
*4j*T £r rrtr Ft wf i fi wfRrtwwr wr^ 1983 $r <jft ft wt wf erwr iff! 
FfWTR Fcwtt sfeTO fWFcT TplFFt %-?W?R WT Wl wf I 

srk wrsnftT % Rrsq-fTTR fwsn wit wwr wfxwi % wwlw wwTiqw?; % 
^f^n: % ?r«tw ti wr^rfiR w?TT3fl % wfwirw fw§m % fwrr wt srhc 
1982 Jr wl wnfwtfewf qw rtwIww fw wwt i srfwsrw % rwrw w wwftw % 
55r ^ fE ^ ^ RTWW W’RT RlfeTWl % FT ^ FT4 fW4T I W WrjtRW ^T wlolWTfFff Wt 

^ 45t m fwqiRT^ ^r wfcfww triwt w wl wf^ww % ¥stt ix-x % fwq; wwrf 
41 WRT 1982 % fw^ 3Rf sftr FTWlT % FWW1 W TRlWTR FW4T | ! 

^'■slw fWRTRtl WW5W % WfWreWTW Tl 51T«lfW4F ffWl FwfWR *?R WX WT4T- 
^ RRHTW % WTSWRiWl tR fiR ^1 tRRR WWW %■ fwtr irt qrntwlsst WT 
%WT trt | 
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if, sjk qrok %■ in-TOffer fen srtf tot tItto % snfe 
TOTpR % qqro ft, ^ qrofest to totTto fen fern sfro -f 2 sro to; 
'rfrw? s*kt tor feT Trir qrs^Emnr ct«tt TOrognfef qft tpmr «tt i to qro- 
fest 3f fek f^mT tot % affc to^tR # tout XI-XII if tItto % qrsn- 
’R % tto ft qff % sfero to tro toto ifr to rtt to^ i 

gqpro totto q?r tot wcrfet % toto to TOfe grtroTsfr % to| to 
-ffeft ark afefr if st^tr fen tot 1 stir % f$ fernf qfr if fpfr 
sfk 3feft if toFto feroTafr % nro gf TOfe pr qrferrafr to fferor fen 

TOT 11 ^ sHT fpft cTTO aHfe TOTOT SfTOfeT ft n% f I 

nfero a^nronn 3TT5TT5r to mp % qqr fern trt tor # jffero 
qfwr qfr nr^r ft nfr 1 1 tot HTTfer fen ^nirirr 1 

‘«rror to TOTSfferr tor— pnr ark % TOron %' to qfe 

^fen qft srffer tot ferr to Tgr | 1 

wf\^ % fTT^ 

'+2 % % fro; ntffe ^jffe q?T jnnp tor tortto fro torr 

fron tot 1 totto 5rr¥q tor tor ^q»i» sr° sfk sr° q-= if 21 % 25 
^ 1983 tot ^ grfefkst ft l 

feTn feror q?t aftr’ toto> wr tX-X to 3^ to nwtfef fen tot i 

‘fqroT p? tot TOf fen’ totot TferfeTT qx to*t nnRfr | 1 

ark towTx % TOTOffe fen xri tot qftro % feftn nnTfrox % 
tor % totowr if, nf sfk sr^x ] 982 if to*[ afe ^rkrTO 5f, fefe t 
qr^raff 'ptn arerofe % fej ?tr ?f#?r qrontfenf p 1 

‘sffero 3nqi it g-£ 3rfqj ?r 3nn f'Bffen frrw qfefeqr arrft 

| ark sm 20 qrf toto #im: ft =q% 1 1 

^jfer Jf srqtq araDrtpr % tott qr ffe; tufero qx qfrotTOT =Fr xto 
^tTro" nTOnr tor | tot ffes irfer Jf t^r qrrrofkst % totott to arfror 
TO^fersrrrpri 
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- ' qfr n fasff qq q^r' qwF q-ftsfr^RT ¥t wf%q ^r 

fqqr wt rgr 11 ^r 'rfofmr % faq; qrqfqq cswr fqq wr forr qt{ 11 

'wnw % fqfqqr rrstff if ftrfer,. irwirf qqr fiqr irwwft wsnwf % 
vpfpsr % qr r qw w? 5?mrciT^ wwqq’ qrqqr #% tf wttIwf qrrq ip 
^ pq | t 

3T«T5n^ % SFTS^r 


, xt* fo sfo sfk qo q-.o % ‘srnrffq m gqqeqr % prfoq wt fwww 
^l^f—sp^TT XI % fair WWFT qff Tipper’ Wf 5PTT% % fp P 
arpfrfvRT qrfj wnRrffq wqwTqrqr tt qrfr wt srfsiefr ?fw: qqpr % fpqff 
fwr^qf qqrf qf fqqir wrq# wrfw fp tit i ?p'T, w*qiqw-qfww 
q^rfqqrwqf crqr fqrqfqwwqf % wqqq 25 wW? ?r w WT 4 qfw 5 V if m ferar i 

tto wo sro afn: sro qo ?r rwwf if wcttfw q«rat fw$TT qrqqr qff- 

<s 

qfwqr wl i fqrnrr q?r qfrnf; qff qrqw p afqrfr it 

3?¥rl fqqrFft 1 1 ^ jferwr if : 3cqT=rqRT firgfqr, snrwT q«rr fqfiqq q^pft wr 
qwR fspqr qqr 11 '.jcurK'i.di % fp fvra.Tr fqqq rr fqfq?q ^feqrWf % fqwrn: 
fsrqqr fw qqr | WK w% wfqq fqwfqar % qqf% q-r t§ wt w | fw 
tcttttctt tr=f fqqnw q-qer r if arfer ir p g fwqif fwr-, pw qqr 
wfwqfq qffqfrrr 11 

TTo wo wo sfk' STo To T 'fqfipq Wtif if WWWTFT fw^TW W WT.’ 

fqqq rr p qfoftwqr wt% grq $r wf f i ^et ; qr p qwV #qrr WT 

itwrqqr I Tff qnrT if WtTT ?> W% | WR fWT q>¥? % WrTT TTTT |1T 

wq% qftqr % ^awVq rraT^qnrf sttt wrqTqw rrnrrft wrfcq fqqrr qqr r 

Tqq? wq qn; wf^fr tt wit fwqr wit^qr i 

sfdsft % qnqsFT 


. tjo w° wo afk sro q-o % aff^T % fwq; q jrqw qqrf—• 


tfqw ftrr i 
ftwr II 

^Kfq tTV5 l^r 

wfqVq 


qrsq^rw 
q^Tqq? 'pww 
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3TOTTTOT ST^TT % f%TtT TOT I afk II % TOsft few % RTTOTOT 
zfi fer%cr TO% STfrcTU ■ TO fTOT TOT 1 Wt cTTf 3TTOm % fJlt£ TOTT I l T?T 

RTOgsror *ft frorfror # »rf i 

.‘?TfTRr 3TR WpR tros TO^T ftfTO’ # TTSfJrfJr TOT ft ^ | I W 

gswr Jr 'tot' % tot 'mwr tt^tt fwir % toItto to R^rerTr jSTOrf % stot to 
rtoT i\i I to fro fror fenrf to ^ rJt apsmff Rt m srJt 
TrfwfsR fw tot 11 

■ TORT % SPIRIT 40 RRTT'JR TOR rOtTO ?T |Rlf 1982 Jf RT ?f#TOr 

Jr rpt fspp i wfTOt «Ft srfwr spphnfi Jr towr wlrorr % 

TO*f TOT TOT TO t W TOW fT3 TO TTTO feo ' ffo % STpiTfaTcr 

stor froqrf % fsTtr arpfrlRcf fro i wrr totot to gw wr tt° r o ro afti 

5TO q-o gTTT TOT qrt Tf TO Jr£?T ¥tt 3TPB JTTOrJt g^%?R tTTTT 'sft’ RtR Jr TOf 
i\i 'sJw 5 ^f?Rr V' 'Tr^q^cT^T, TTfTTOgRRT aflx RWT?TgfWTO TO fWT- 
fe# TOPt TO ft TfT I 

tot x gw^rf to ttrtt rr rJt st sft TrfJrfeR wrro ■ srwTwt % 
fqq rtortto to srpftsR frorr wr i 1 

%RTT?Nr 

5 (to tTRo fo g*T° ^feTT Jr 1 TOT JT 10 srg 1982 TO RTTt tf*T %. 

TOsfR -fasnwf Jr tor to t| rrtoto srwrqrof (ffRt) % fro?; tt^ ferfJr- 
ftrsrfTR to^Nr to strItot fron wt i ttpNr Jr 56 rwftto it rr Owt i 

RfffcTO afh; TORT fWTH TOt TTTORSTTTOt fcRWTO TOT RfRefTR % RpRTO 

crfRrf Jr qfTlRrr tort rtt i 

‘3TOTWR q?T ETTR' fTTH^p ?T|Rqr % 

f%g, Rfr f^RfwrrsR Jr 14 Jr 19 %tot i 982 srqr gqr w siRlsTfr 

Ttot »rt i Jnwrf, rstrcttr ?tto,, 3TRTq-qrf afk jrr^rftwr wf^Rt # srfRrrr 

Jr TRfsrfr qrt srfRtr to fen tot i tottot % Or; qtff%rfr qrt wfer fTOi 

RPTT | 1 

'toI 'tot i’ (to vi % fag q r ^rgR ^ ) qfr fwrfJrcr to 

TOfTtfjR TO?r % fsrg TO-oTsT, TOTPJRt % TOIW sd¥ 5 RT WfjRT Jt tR7 RTOtceft 

23 % 29 TORT 1982 TOT STTO f§ ! TOcT gSTOT TO fTOTT Jr fTOT fe# |TO 
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artr spa- if f® tts fRFTF feq Rf i qrsf Ft ®teT ft% RRiRFiFt rrt forr 
RRT I f#F q-TSf apt RFF^ # STTrr Rt T^Tlf Rf 1 

tiffIr f^rorr rtrtr rtf ftf if l ? ir 24 f<rRRT 1982 % sftR sr^rrw 
sr^r % ffsff fW % %it ttf forfp f?rafT®r FfR ft amrRR pr i sr f>r r 
T nsf % fFiRRR ft% %■ gprr, f^rspT fFpft f> msRr artr rf% srpir fstt if 
wptt Fife f^tnff ft 5S srffrRTfRRt Ft fwr faRR fef Rf 1 Fist f> <t?tft 
9 ft feFTRr w i 

TTO ftTo Ro % qfTRT if 2 Fk 3 RTF 1983 fsrFTRf RlffcR FtUT % 
RFTfFTT RRF Ft trqr f^T?T^nflj^TT RIFT F3F | RFTfFR RRF % R;$mff Ff 
SR1R if WcT gf f^T^RFf, RTfgcRFKf, RPTTfspfr cf«lT fWF RfRSTRRTRTaff 
Ft ttf FTJRfiRt ft 3mfRR tt° ?fo pfen: if 31 rtf ^ 4 fsf 1983 rf 
F ftr % fFFff Ft wfe^r % f^nr fw w i 


RTRRTRT fgkt 

ftf RiTRt rtf I q-R. srrarftcT fft I % fatr RTR^fr rfr Ft nf 1 

SR RTRFt Sfrr RFRIR ^fTRFnRf, FIRST RRT fqfe FT^f rr if f>rr 1 Rg 
frrwt fFRFt frTft ftretFRR ir RTFRqrFF % rtf ft tst % fqq ffts[ ft |, 
trr sphttr % fqcr rtsf spirt kr ft RFcft f FfffF FgrfFRi, FTFrtf ctft 
F fFRrtf ftf wRcfr f Fret # ftsrfr Ft hr if w ft rrtt Ft r| | i Rg 
prmft RRf Ft frfrrt ^Fer FTcit | FfrfF fpft if sr trt %• fqcr RfFFT 
RTF RTFT RF FRt if fTPsft FR ft JTRF RRR5R f I 

Rf RTRRt FRR RTRT F fRFTR’Ft ft'Rft rT?F F-R Ft FTTtfTF, 
RTRTTcRF, FTFTfFF F«TT RftRRTfFF 3TtT F?!% 3R% RRt 3TR % RFTROT if 
FF Ft FTRRFRraff Ft ^TR if WR FRlI r| | I fR RTRTft Rl RTF 
5R % fFR RTT | fFR%.FRt if RfRtR, RFT i, RTfR, FlFtFRI, FTR FT^ % R=3# 
SR) apJFTTR, FrRFT, fRRFT'Tt, RfRTlW, R^aff % arff RRTTRT, FTWTFTFcRT) 
RfFtR, fRFFT FIR FT^ Ft RTRFT, TRRlt FRT RR FTft RRRR qRR I 

FafTT II % V FF % fFf RfIRF 5?RFt FT RTFR Rt RRK ft ^FT | 1 
WRFt RRtFT fRTRRT RRT SRTTRFf s*TTT fR^ | I Rf ^ft RTRRt I fRRTT RTfRft 
TFT F fRFTfRRt Ft RSt Ft 3TRR Ft RF fR%RT 1 
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wrcT hr qr qr^ft cfr^r spsrraff %fin? jT^rafr ft^gt 7 §rT 
otr ft qft 11 q§ft arfow ^or Jr 11 

mx fe;st 

TTo to 3TO 3fte 57 o q-o ST^UTT^cT 57^*77 % ffq pft ^TT^T % W if ffff 
fep»7 % %tr q75q;jRrf 77*77 37*77777 jftcmc? SIRT Tft | I 47^77 I % fair <77517 
3 ?crqr cr«rr gqrff 37**7777 gftcr^r sftt tott Ii % qTsirq^q- .^ri ft gf f 
3ft st^t^ % ftr^rr fffyrq % q^f % *rot ?^ft if w ft 1 1 II ft 37*77777- 
jffcT^T s?r Jr 11 cft¥Rt iraqr q 7 qrq q?r 7 f 71 i 

HfcT^ctT ^ ftT¥TT 

#f?rsp?rr ft fw ft ^H'^r qrff <rc 7747 qrsqqqf % fere qrqqff %Tsff 
ft ffqf?r?r qRff % j%tr ^Estir 7777 qr fferq fqqf smfrfsrcr qRf % etk 77° if o 
sto 3 ft?: sro qo ft fnfer ct^tt irq^tt wrrsff % f%t* #(7747777 ft fw 7 % f^rir 
qTsqRqf ft ^r^igT g*rr 7 ft i gr^^ft q?$r 73 ft % f^rtr qTsqqff, 3ft RfsrarTqifift 
q^c 3 rr? 3 TfR:cr frtnt, tigr grifflEst Jf fgqrfHTr ft snqft aftt w qr^q ft fsrffqT 
gq 1983-84 % *7«T crqr 37^777 ?;q if fqqr 37777177 I 377% snr? fqffR 3TPJ qf % 
ftrif 373*7777 fqfwq 777*777! ?qr% qrr qrrf sttr*? f%*rr 3773*77 1 

% faq mwh 

mi fex % HfqtR ir |ftqrqr if gnttor Hf^rsfr % ferrr. ffgprr 
qrqqft tuiT qr*% qg qnf <770 f 0 370 37K sr<> q» % %q% tpr if fttqr 1 
srawfcqi qx sttsttPc? arssrrqq ergr qsg tttw! ttm qrft % f%tT ^ 77^07 
ffqr qqr ffqrit gifW q^rraff ft srfvrgffff art 1 ?: angw^errsit qrr qgr 77377177 
RT 77 % I ? 7 T TTfSTR % %*lff ft TuftR ftqft ft =rTRTfqq 7 ftqfcf qrr 5T7?T |377 | 
^ ffqq ?rg 7 775 ? 7703T?; =q?rq if 7 f|TqcfT ffjTft | I R 77 : qqqntfssff if ?77 
'Biqft qr ft7R7 grqR #qTR fEpqT qqr I fTTf ft% %ft ftf 777fi77T | : 

(i) sttirt (qrsff crerr 37^77 

(ii) ffqfff % ftpr Tfgffqrr 

(iii) arwrrTr qf^eRr (%snr finiTir % f%rq) 

(iv) q^rft SR75 (srrft ft f3®7 ^fgft qrft % ftrq;) 
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Tpsfftr tfsRT srjwETR afk srfsrr^rnr qfft<re ft srftur *n?Prc % 
qRT RRTR qRTTR fftftRTRT % RfftlR % SRRTfcT tRT ft 1 ®? ?ft RT *rf|RT3ft % 
fftq qSR-qRft RWt fftRfftcT R^ft RT RR 3Tqft ^T«T ft fft*TT I aHRRRR qR 
3nsrift?r >T5R c nRf *nwt rrtr r-rt % fftiq *rrr fRq rt qf | i R-ft 
RTWr^TTR ?RT fft^R ft-TTR ftRT RRT | I 3TOt RP RRT 3ffc ft ftt 

^rrftftffGRff rt arrcffaR fRR rt rrt 1aftr wft ret qrs fftRfftR f%q nq | i 
ft^q fftoift % ftrq strr gfftRRft qrs rtr fftq ?q | i qrRTfftR rrrttV 
% fftq Rfftcnq er«rr fwt »rf 1 1 

?trr % ?Rpftf ft RRRftr 3f^-ftaT?r q-fftcr^ ^fftzrTRT arrtr Rf 1982 ft 
fffctR ft cT«rr rp-rc 1 9S2 ft ?raftx ft srrfttftrfr fftRT ffttifftR RRRftf ft rr 
f%RT I ft ftRTRcr qft SPTrRRRTR fftftRTRI 5TTT RRtfSR fftR Rft I ?R 

epift^ftf ft tott ftftc ft^q - ftr ?rq cPct^FTf ^ift qcrrft % rr ft hr qfftq? sort 
rth spt tt| ^rmftt rt rtr rrt ftt rtrt rtt 1 1 

ftr?TR cf«n ftfttrr 

qtrfsRTftto fftTRT 

TTRk RfftlR ST^ftETR sfk STfftTSTR qfftr? ft 1982-83 ft ft?TR fRRR ft 
qirftnR srifR rt srrft srrt i qftRft qft r^rcit ft qqiq-^fR fftiRT ft fftRqft 
% qfftRR qq; 3 ft 16 rr i 983 rf qqr fftftta RRftftsst rt srrftRR fftRT Rtt i 
W qrrftfttcst rt artftftR fttft fftft % fftq ftwr w : 

(i) qftRft ?rcr rot Rt qzrfaRr ftftftt fftr^rr ft fftsrqft ftr srfftrOT 

rrrr qft faRRR; ft fftr^TRT srftrgrrftTftf qft siwr rtr ftr fftq i 

(ii) pRRR qfftRR % *riftRoR % SRftr cT^TT ^RR 3*21?^ ^ 

5Tft RRT HRT ?rft is pTfTTPrft % fftq | 

(iii) qrfeqpqr % ?srrfttq- % fftq ftRrftf qft q^RT? qnft % ftrq 

ftt? ftRTRTTsff qft ^q- ftft % fftq i 

(iv) Rftf ftr Rftt ft qqrkRfR fftsrt % fqqrm ft gR^t 3 ^ 

?r«n- fqftRRf % m^r rt sttr^t 5rRq qnft % Rr i 

?qr qnftfttsst ft 3rqRTftrRT?r, fttftqq, ^FRTftR <rt RTtr % ^rfOTTfftftt 
ft RR f5RT i 
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w 5pnf^<sst Jf pfe 5TO fp iht fnprfefer s^nferr =r ffenre % 
feTTC f^RTJT | 3 n : 

/ (i) 

. • (ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

' (v) 

sfenffe'r % ^sr ark mnf ^ fefr£ snp tt i fefe t qfercn t 
SFsrg sm^rfe % pw % ffe ps qr^Tsff w ’tit nfefeT fen tri i 

t*T TfeffefT ti sp^rfcr TTRfw fet TT qnfeoffa fw if +TT x:| 
fesfe % fonrer srfe5=rn % ffe w nfen ferfer fen tot i p nfenr 
tto to arc sfk sr« to t fewf % w tw t tor fen tof p ^rfe tit 
fefe % fetT fer fen tot i 3n% str p nrspr w % p nnr tit ^ro^sst - 
ti 5 np ferr tot i 

tot HI afft tv % ffe TOfen toito ti ttstop+t % ffero % fatT 
Tferfen % totto Tfefer fesn TO*nn ^mror ttTOt 1 3 1 12 

wrot 1983 to p ifttititsit tt aroffer fen tot 1 tttort nmfw toto 
% feafe t w +rTO> 5 f if tot fen fert TOfTOrfe fen # tot Hi tit 
tttopto % wnr n tit arwfro sfer % npfe TO srpmrof ti spjsrrc tTOfsrn 

fen trt 1 

nrol ti wi tort Rfefef % fet TOrto arsqTO n to? fefen 
TOfer ttto qfeffen % totto tt TOfTOffeff tt sttTOspt fen tot i qfTO 
TrTTTfrssI snTO TOt pf titit % toTO nnT TOs: nTfer #TO ti nran tort 
Rfe^ff % ffe tl 1 wi srnffer rfefe TOrTOfeTO itTOrjtt TOTprre 
fan 1 p 5 n {5 1982 to ff TOr 16 Tfenrfeff ti srnr Ifen 1 

TO?TOTO 15 t 25 <TTtoTO 1983 TO. TOTO %JWl TOSfT ^5T, 
Tfefer, TOrfen: t ^ TnTTflfe ?fent sfk qftgnt ti fp tit 1 W 
+R fed 1 1 tit 16 Tfenif’Tnf t rft fen 1 


TnfefeT fean tit TrpRRf ti fenn. ti atirti ssm 1 
qttqii'iTtir fen t % srfeaFr ti cr 6 % pnr 1 

ti p sfk fer ^ ipr few srfew crnr snssrfe^ % 
tfef % qnlwf % xfew I 5 *nferw 1 ark it 1 

j feg ft ^?ff fp qnfefer fean t frn ti p n«n wt % 
inn Tfew % tfe fefew III sffe IV 1 

^irifw stwtt ti 3 feinwf n«n trfecl % 'nfefe % 

% p titx %^r % fer srfew % ffe nfp;n vt 1 
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;fl% f?r# Wf % srfcpfrrWf *pY iftfror ?qr TOfrYfeqY % f^fcr 

gfro % : 

(i) tYfro TT'--m to fa mfm sftf % mqfTO ttot ?r 
3THTTO % ?TTO Y fafTR fTOT ^Y f&rfY i 

(ii) tt° to to sftx to to ^tct Yqix YY qf sttoY to TOTOprr i 

(iii) £° sfto trqo wraY to frorTO srftrerw ^ qYfroY Y 3 Rt*t 

fa<t¥ll I 

vrYfcf^rr % ^rw 

'tot XI-XII % fro; qYfYYY qY totot TOtoTOro Y^tot tot tott’ 
qrro; tPtoYto % toto sroYfror qYTO?TY % iYto?t % fror toYtt qY YYtYtt 
^Y q-f i i^ft toYYYsY to toYto fafro YYto *ftx sfararaif ^ fY^rer 
%■ fertr ^ snftrff YY tor totY Yr fro? srfqroTOq Y gsrr i 

'^fYfcT# qfRfRRT Yr fgrtr qrY??Tf Y*?nf TOroqlYqYTOTT % 3RnTcT =ror 
TgT qpTOTOTTTO Y TOctY % fTO? sfk «T< qfTOTOTO % fYTOTT % falfsqfto 
TO 3fK TO TO t, foYY 23 Y 26 TOY 1 983 <TOT TOqqYsst g$ I 5TTT 
tot i 2 % ttot qgfYcr tPoYtott to tot to to£t ^tt to grot i 

"ff^TT XI % YtfTOY % RtY % fTO? fqqTOr qft 3TTOT 3T5FT ’TPTSr^T’T TOTT^Y” 

to toY tott § i wrYY Y mfro wr-w fYYfYff totottoYtot 
qfrofTOr | 3 tYt g% tot Xt %• YtfYqY qrsqqiq Y rtrt srr Tgr f i Ystst qYi 
tor Yrosft t^siq qY tott XI % qrsqror rY tot Y trY gq; vrYfereY qY 21 
f TO^qf qrofw ft totY I' i . . 

fq% tor gr PtYtot qY totottoto totoctr srqrYY qY TOYrfTOcr toY qY 
wtto YY |tt jPtoto qY totYrt gY tot | i ^toYto 'mfcrqY ^tototY Y 
105 itT^toY T<tCTUT VfY ^anx ^Y ^ I I TOT XI ^ ftfiT qf^TT TO sffY TOY 

STTTO^r ft TOT I 3 ?Yt W?T TfTOrrRFTr % 3TOTO qfeq spY qf 22 WT^ff qrT 
fTOTT qTTT I I 

‘qYfcPrY Y TOffjqr <im % Iwff Y TJTTOTT ^YY^R TOTT' ETTW qfK- 

YYtot % 1%tt jqfYYtTO qrr froYrq-q frorr tot srlr YxYfsrq ^TOffTO fqroY tY 

TOq TOYf 5f qq: qTTO TOT I XTR TO f^T. Y fTO^TOT fTOTT TOT I 
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'4-2 ^ it qisq-qq? Sr qiqq? Tf^tsFiT % 3T-cr=ffcr 28 qrq Sr 
2 1983 CT3T tr^T qqqq>E3V qq srnfY^r^T fsRT W | ^sr Sf 32 

qfSnsqfqqf Sr q?q fqqr v Sr qfawft fqqqfMM, ^rMq fm nq ferr skM, 
Mq fircn TTfif^n^kf cf^r ?Rff %• snrtT sr i MM # qrsq^qr % sr«n t 
9T ftfflffT TTTapff % STR jqfMfq TT ST^tIM qqr qf^Mr W 
qfMrfqqf % ksrRTsf fw mr \ qqqqM ff kktf&icr qrsqqrq qq srr^r 
qqn %qr qqr i MM ffrerq if M spfkf/sR5hff qq fMq fM 

W I TTo 9To 3fo 3fk STo q* q SR M Sr ^ TTRT tMjr 

qqrq fM i iSr qqqrar Sr srrqtfacr fMrq srMqY Sr qqfqq fqnrr qqi t 

5tt?x % qrnm 

Mrr xi qrsq^R qq MM wim; qfkrkrqr % sqM^ an^Tsfr 
m fMn Sr 3TEWT fw WT k%w ’SFT Sf5RJST SPJTTcft Sr qq# MqFrrsff % 
Mr Sr i fMr Sr M frraM sfk fMfMf qq smrM Mr qf i fMfMqq 
fa*rnff % fqqq fq%q?fr q qrsq^qqr qrr Mfsrq Mn i MY ark fq%q?fr Sr 
sttrt jrfqMf xx ersrr qq% fMr qqr q?qkq % qrfRr qx 2 Sr 5 sFrcq ] 982 
qqr srktfqq kF Mst Sr fqqre fqqpq fqrqr qqr 1 fMr qqMsr qft qr^ri xi Sfft 
wrq ferrq qft qrsqy,^ qt qqfrfcr Mr % fktr Mqrar fw ^rtT i 

srn: qr fqfMr tTwff qqr M mfSicr M % tsph fwrq 
Tistm qr fMM qm qfMqqr % srscpfa qgrqq fMrq % eftMt q qrsq- 

m % fMqq % ^ ^qxwr qqn qfl 1 qfiqRqT % ^gq- q^r |; 

* 

(i) Trsqr qqT 4^ mfqq M ^ qrsq^q qq erqr gqrM 

qq wr qqiqi 1 

(ii) wqq fSrmq srtwr st«tt4i qst qri^rq 1 

(iii) wqq feqq t 3RT: S^nkqr srrtto ^ qr^ R , 

(iv) Trkf qqr qq|q (qqf %■ Trsq^q qri srr^fqqrqq 3ftq qqlqqq 
qqk % fw^ fqqsr S3ar^ qtqsci ^qrqr t 

ql-fqqT qq?¥k ?qr qq 4 2 % qrq sTSTfkP qqi =qrq?nl4qr qrk spl 

aqqiq^qraff qT> *Rq qTqT qT5qq;q ^ qqi I 5Tlfe % fqtr i4 
% 18 ’Fcqft 1983 tpr M nlkl qq xrqtqq fwr qqr 1 wSr q^rfqqrrqqf 
q!TT f^rqqmq'f % TTSqqq? fqqJRf if sftq 7;qrqq fq?rrq % {4^|ff q mq 
fqqr i 
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.../spear XU % twb ferTF Ft 'Ttsfjtff 1 FfTFtFFT # F^rtifr 

FSTT XI % TPITF jft FFTFt FFTT# F# I FFT XII Ft Fim fWTF Ft iTFF - - 
5 ?crf Ft fFFWg % «Tft«ipr Ft PrfRF # % Rtf; [4 % is 1983 ^ 

TT^r FFTF>5t FT amftFF Imt IPTT I ' 

‘ —J— 2 tft ft t^trt’T PfFTF % faq; sittft %f^cr 5R>fr PTFra’ qfi- 

xfRFT % 3Fcnf?r SPT>ft Ft F#FT #qTT Ft F# fspf +2 TcfT FT TTTFTF 

PtftfFFTFT rrFt fsrsTF % 1 %cr s^Tt fhot fft xtT ff# spftFFTFT ?r ftf 

Ft F# I FtfFcT fFFFFTg; FF>TT FT t$F FFfTRFF STTFTF PTFTFT FFT pTOFt 
TFFT fi FTF Ft Ft I ITT spft’ff FT fspprcr FTft ftr IF# FtFcT, *ftf?TF 3TTFFTF- 
FTSff sftT T3TF % STTF-FTF FTFT STF# Fife FTcft FT srfcTF F>T fe^T. W I 

fIff tfe sr^f snwsrf % f%tr sfepTf # F#nT tft fftt Ft n# i if tpM 

FT# JpFFT Ft ‘F*¥TT XI Ft TTTFR feTTTF FTF I % T^Kr SHIFT #feF sfefr’ FT 

FTF flFT FFT l 

TFFFF feFTF % fetOT % FF FtFcf FTF TFTFIF FcFlflF FFWH 
FT feTFfeerrFF ^^FTF FFFtF #1 F^ftF & ^FTF> §TTT FFTF feTFfFFTFF =F#fe? 
F 7 % 9 FFFfV 1983 FF srfFtfFF FFFF>5t F TT*ftF TrfelF F^FOTF #T 
srfSTSFF FfTFF F # FTF fvTFT I 

'TFTFF fFFTF if W XI-XII % fepl FfFffFF FfTFtFFT’ % FFTW TT^Ff 
FFT FF EFFT % FFTFF TF'FF “FlFFFt % fe^fe fFFfTF FTFFF Ft fTFlF Ft 
3rRFF FF fell FFT FFT FFTTIFTF F^FtIfcT fFFT FFT I. 

' + 2 % TFTFF fFFTF %■ FW>fFF FTF t FTlFf % FTF % ^FTFF F fFI 
fFFrfFIF fFFfTTF' FTFf’ FfFF FfTFlFFT ^ F?FifF flFT fFFFF # FF^^T # 
FtffFfF Ft FRcTF FF ^FT giFTF ^F fFdT FFT I 

5ftar forTH % FTFFF 

STIT^FFt % FTF 3f>T FF FTF#F FFT FFF FFF Ft Fr# ^ R=T(T FW 
III % XII FF % FtF-fF5TTF-FTFFFF FT Tr^TTf % SfEFFF fFFT FFT I +2 TFT 
FT #F fFFTF FrSFFFt % FTF #F fFFFF F ^FTFFTfFF FTF % FFF Ft 
FfF % fFI 21 % 28 FTF 1983 FF FF FTFF>St FT FTFtFF fFFT FFT i Wf^T 
TTJFt % fFTFlFFT#ff FtT FfTfFFTFF't %, F^f FT^fFFTF Ft %ITT Ft FT Tft 
|, FpFFTfFFf Ft FfTFcTT Tt #F fFFTF FTSFFFt FFT Ff TT Ft# 3TTF ^Flft 
IF%FF % F^-fFFTF, !>!% FFT FTT^FFTF % “FTFFTRtF FtFT % FF? Ft 3TTF^- 
FTFF TFFT fF#IFF fFFT FFT I 
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"feTf srftm toto! tot^T % fa? sfto fw^rr^r from if srlwar fw- 
qTWT sftT irftRT if 3jfa fwr?T qff faTO TO 3WT srprtff TOT TO^RT iW’ 
qnqqr qfrefaqr % srcptct q?q qfe^Rr crmr fwnr tttt i €r I—(i) TOifaqr qrte 

(if) TOifaqr sfafrofro (iii) afTOrefror sfreta (iv) q toj 

(v) 3TOTO tostt qRTOTOr I 

nfacr % TOfarar 

Terror srtoto^ rnqnft tor qRff% fa? +2 % nfror % qrorw to 
froim fqro *m 1 q| qf<ro if TOTTOrfror qfaff qrr tor if rerer g? fron 
tot 1 sflTOrfror ark Trtferqrf if tor qff qf qR?fr # wfw qRf % fa? 
2 i t 25 qrq 1983 tot tot qroqtrer to arrtft^nr frorr qqr 1 rt tototrI if 
fqrqfqqrmT, qfTfTOrrTOf sfk *ro?rf % ^torto tot 3rrf ° 3nf ° £io frotqsfr 
?r m faro 1 

‘Ttot vi 3 ffr vti q?f qmjfcrqff to sfk faarqr qqf%ro totto’ 
to qfrofaro % 3 rtto ?r qrrtfqffeqT to 3nqfaq 21 ir 26 qrtroft 1983 erqr 
faro qqT 1 rt tor qror vi afrc vji if tot t| qT^nn^T qrr qgrof if qqfaT 
qft qf 1 <t rosrojreqrf qrr grotR qg*r faqr qqr ro 1 rorq^ faqf£ err rt 
TOroffroi if Ftor faro tot i farerqr TOfaro rorrq % fen? g?rrq «ft stir g? 1 

w TOroftref qrt TO^ferro qrr fqfer Rt-r r x to TOsqjreqrf tot ftraro 
qqfqrroaff qft qf eft“€fw rorfa % fa? rofar q toto rorrqT i 

w to "arfq^fqro ire are rofror ?q qqirfeqq qre tort ix.” roqqr 
$?tot sronrfqRr gf 1 

'qPro if froqpT qft wq-TOq qrqrorqr tottr!' tor qfTOfaqr % snqnfci 
qrro XI % f%tr 22 fqvrof qff TOim frofer qff nt 1 

q*rtfcf f^TaTT TO Visq^q 

^ qre 3rfqi ejT§ T H > totot fw*? % 3n%c qrr q?frar>T to 7 to ir 
Tq^rr I w fTOTOTOT ifTTOTT if ^RT % tnjr ^ ^ aj 9 g 2 ^ 

airror fror tot 1 

'TTOff if v^rfci fq^rrq qTsqroff TO qroffroar qrro to q <svmn' 
qpqqr CT^ ST^TOq Tfo^RT TOTOT # TO I TOTOffeif TO TOqt^q frorT qqi 
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f5R*t fcfSfr ^ 13 srpfrf^T RTR RTfilR |V; I qq RRTtfeift cRT 5TR Rt tSRl 
t RRT vl ^ VII % tnptfR ft?TR TRIRR Rt tfJTtRT RT T|f | feRT %' 
fwff Rt tr^f 3 feTR 'ITSiTRVl % RRPgr % fim, ’ST^ff Rt fent? sfk 
srssffrta fwt? tor % %i srfRRro ferr rtt i fei^t st?t Prof^R 

frnwV ¥t snfterr to ’ll, rr to frorTT-ftRiT sto sffa rIr ft fro fror? 
srrtnrr i 

‘forPT ttw rr i, ii srh ill' % fRT ?j|5frf ftiEffcp qqfqpTO m vf | 
R4T ft RRTO fa<T>R TO f<RT RTtTRT I 

‘RfR rtsr tr^%5Fr x\mz (qo snfo ttho fo <fto) ^arr err 
ffsm HTOfZTO VR%5H sfrsTO (t^o 3nfo tr^c fo cfto)’ 

TOTO TORTC % fWT TOTTOT 3TR fafTO fti TOltSR % ftfeR tt'ftlR 
flttoR % TOTOtcT % 3RRcT, fR«TT VTOR # 3f|T % TTO Ro Ro sftT TO TO 

to ferR ir TrfoR froar Ptor r efttr fnrffk'f to TOvtfRrr to ^r 11 

Vo 3irfo <TRo fo qfo % 3TRW 1982-83 Erf ir %TOT, 3TOTOR »ftT 
%TOR fenVRf ?t vfoTcT felT 3?t fsRfRcT TOTTVft V 9 VTH % SffPTCTO % fan? 
23 RTOTTOrf TO W fTOTT-RTT I fv?¥ RR ft !2TOlfTO 1982 TO R ftreTTO 
to ?t%r stator fqrqr n*rr i 

tro srrfo tRo fo qto % 3RPR fR^TR t ’fftfcWt, -OT^fqRR oRT 

fwR ?r vrP-rr^rRlvrR Tfiffesiff to 3tr't3r frorr wr i PnirR fwr qft froriw 
itrtrI t srfrosror hr to rr ?r <rft fq fvrsfRFi t r tov ntfem ^r fnisR 
^TRR RfRRt % ?T Rf PpR I Rf RRTTfetT R RfR RR 5f 5TTRT 
s-ftw % Rf5>tV ^rar tt ^rt ^tr «n i # ^ qrt RfftfeRf RflR t 
3Rftf5R TO R RcTR f I %PT (ttfcRV, RPR fWR 3fk f^5TR) t 
tR ftrSTTffVTR 3ftT JrfoioT ^ tf?T ftr?TRiRVf 1983-84 R % f^C[ f#TR TT^tf 
ark %r Rfer ?ttT q?r qrot Rr jfr f i tr % 3 rfr fcrwr t 

aRmRt % =RR % fRC ifR R RTRTR RT ^FTR fw I fTORl % TO R 
RTf 3TTTOFT ft t 1 

'RTRtr ®ftr RflPcR ftiwr' TOTR qfvtrTOT R RRR RqfaR RRfl % 
ftfET rrr sfhc fen r qfR' TTCflv qrsERif f¥p%cr fw rt i 

TO RfRRT % f5R ^nRf RT Pp RTFR afk RTftfR f5T5TT R TO 

^ fRRT % RT«T ft ftfRl fR Rltf I 
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win fan* swiNt mi aft 

falT* 


srNr % fnq; i2^f tpsW farm sr^pfr wi winfer 10 % 16 
1982 ^ TT° Wo 3To sflT 5T° 3fe qfenft SPITR 1WR: % feoFfR WW^fTT 
Jr fen ! ^Rtf H^TcR fen tR n*£ fcT ^ %fefe RWt sffeft Wfe ^T ^ 
fen 1 1982 ^ felR SRSHT 4W fen 'fesTR Sfa f*tW WT 1 W 

srRnft n 28 qnnT/fes wife aft-?; %FgftT fermf w 400 *rRt 3ft? 

snarRqrf ?l wft fen I 

sr<feft Jr rrew-feinr W : 

(i) nnrsnr cTWT wnwr wsrr qwnra i 

(ii) wfe WRFlTlf cTWI WHWT srcpjR I 

(iii) son mnnft nfe wq^T°ff % fe; nR wgqwq, sfe 

(iv) *ffer TWWT 1 

'artiff % fe nfnrm’, 'fernr %n |\ aflnc 'fern qw nfer *r ftm 
wrwY wife nfen refer ffe ^ t i cftn sr?w sfto 3Trf° fto cn?o 
wn rfsqr ^ aw % fen; refer fetr ?ttt t ^ rere cr; jffenq; img 
nfer WTO WfW W<R 1982’ W«TT 'fes WTO rcfRfeR f^T^FTvfr Wf I 

' wwwctt feyqfannnr % srRre: ^tr° R*r gnu % 'anww # wR nm % 
25 re’ nrrer few re re? anwre fen 1 nfenifeff R nl° wrife refe 

wire aftr fererr frfan reftren, fewfe % wrer. rerr 1 

■aRR TJ35TT cTWT %f§r WTffTW #R % TT5?1 ^ # fe?TR rewfeff W 
nreRn fan 1 xjsfm ^trwcTT re % nrn nm Rr wr §rr rere qft 

¥T fqqw RRfqqRT % fRr f^TTW sftl W WWT 1 

TTo to 3To sfK STo To % ^rg?ft?r % 14 % 28 *TR 1983 cR WWTWW 
WRR sq-fewt Yr fWR q?R RhW ¥T qwtw *FW fwl’R % 

W ^r anqRw fen mi i ^irt wwt wifnn ^rf % 13 snfewt 
n Rq fen i ws^ft^ - , Rfr^ afk wnnn fernt % ^rn ?r«n w^lfen 
% wrn ft Rwnnw srfwww fen wnr i 
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qT-° a?® aftr sro qo % trspr tYfq qfqqq str^t i HY% fa% fwfi 

qq =eitt iz fgRY sfiq stttr if sreftrer f%tr no;—, 

(i) STTTcT ®T 3pq I 

(ii) qtrfaxR finw em tto to aro stYt sro qo i 

(iii) £pTT tYepT, sftq 

(iv) PTW l 

5 *rf 1982 w\ fipR fearer *rrt i 5 % 11 1982 

?r? qR sftqR ¥r e cTTg qrr arrzft^nT farcrr nqr ft>qir qfqzfYvrRT ^r *?Y 
wrfiR fw w i wft^r fewrq qq, qrfoqf m strY^r ftqr rtt sfk qfwq, 
*m=nff qft sgfsrer Iw *rt i 

qY% fqq SRqRT qq ft^iq qrmtfY %R q fcr-Wti 3R fqRT ; 

(i) mwwtx |m, feqqfr Sr qtrfeqor qq srrqfjRqr qq #mr qrR % ftp 

arqq-irf 1982 if rf qgqrqY qq arRRR i 

(ii) f&TRR % ^TTTcft*r f^RR fWF qR q:T qrfcpF tsqr RT 10 TT 12 
qqqvj 1983 cT^r 3TRY3R | 

(iii) 3 %• 16 RTR 1983 RF 'RrfcTR fWT % i : RT RRifY aRTT ^% 

fvrcr qfr *tvtt qrr strpsr i 

(iv) ^rr f«i% % qrqrr % irnYYir qqrgfr rrt if qqr fqinq qiR qq 
Fqrqqi i 

?fY% <?t qf qYfeqY/VTTqqr qq ti rr>r fq^rr *rt i 

(ii) qgtt rr 1983 rY gqqrfqqr fN^sdwspr |<?qRT<r % fa^p, 

itp srqrfriqR qq 'qqirsqr' qq mqm i 

(ii) tqqcr tfr srirfqqrr % i?z #q|qfYq nmfqRraq % §to q<jqq aftq 
r# TTT«ft «pY qgmqr % fqRRfqiw if rf’ qq 22 % 27 smfr 
1983 rf txcfr tt^sY qq anmsR 1 
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TTStfi cfsrr tt?*TT3ff art ?rf^cfT 

Trswtf t fosTtf, 'TTOT ?TFnft t^K fRq sftx ft«FR qft$Pir % qrpt if 
XT° to 3To sftx 5fo q= t q^RcTT ^T? ; TT STTft W I ^Ff sftx qnnrfX TTR % W^TT 
9 ark 10 t fwTR 3 ft?: nf'RT fqapff t xto t° sr 0 sfk qo q-o qft qTaarg^qt 
q?TFf % tqt tt ^CT?T t X?I?t ftr, 5FJJ q Wft? % ^TTT?J?T qRR sqfWtf % 
ftq wr$ sftT ssftqTR t tf ffsTftff^srt^T tftf q>r qRRq ft?TT ?TqT 1 X?T qrrt- 
sfnrf % 3rFr>Fr t xr° t° sr« qk q° qo %-. ttfirtf, wr fwpr, tfqfwR 
aft?: RfoRT fwff % fatwr t xtr ,fwT ariwferf tt q^TWT tt i 

TTo wtc. 3To afk.Ro .q-o % qrqqifkff % Ffjtf t STRtfw qqq t 3TT% sm 

fWR %■ gqspTjff tt qtt ER?r % fRT %Tq % fw fW?T tt FfURT 

tr i 


arprrqsr qkr xraq tt q?$iT I afrr xi t ftr^ qq-farceir sqexppx %• fq-qr 

qrcapj?qq? aprFr t airr t 

?qo t° 3^0 aftR q-o q-o % qfarar ftsn faq-pr if qrrq wx. xff qnt'qrfkn t 
qff am? %qp?xt Trartwr ?txt amrtf^rfr qftq tf ?Tksr if qrrf fqqq 3 fk xTcftq 
rt qx qftcr tf qrsqqqf fitter qkr if aft# tt qfRirr tf i 

ftST 17 ! XlTWlt tyr# 5TTF jjjW ff)MT ff^raft tt fof>T?t qfxn ^"9f qq ftaTT 

fqqrq tt wifw |, ^rrt q?r q^tt qx qxTW irq-ft? g-tpq-sq- s^pf 

nf i 

'ftm^R, %¥rr tr^r ^rqrf^T'jfttr ^qrrf 

SR 1982 % 3P5FT5T g^TOcf, crfWTTf, qsjur^T affT if qpqqr: 

WJT Sf\x ^feqrqr qpqq? w*f¥ qx 5XTt %f?f % M fr qq qxr’^ 
'Fqqfqq fqq? i ^ qq %?? arts? q^qr, 3rqq, fq^Tx, ^'xqT’qr, qRfeq?, q^rxi 1 ^, 
qftqr, xrxxqrq q?TT xrrx qsxr if fxqq f i q|q % qc? %?jf p sTT^nr^p qq^nq 
mw\ qqTR q?x fqqi | I ftt 7X 3^qR qisqqq? feqq qff qf^ T STTaifxq 
^tqt i ^ r fif % qrsq 1 ^? fqqro tt aiqq-qr t ^ i tTq- o eft o % qqq?t fPR % 
qfe1»iqi % fwr STRICT qrrq tt qqq <*k Xft fq» snsff % %tr qq T 
qq qqiar % fqtx f^i’t-i-n 1 - q x^t i^q? ^t ^pft sfitTif, trsp qq-^ 

% anq qff tqr qft fwi tmqri A ' ' 
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1982 % skH 3^ %~sf ®T?ff % ffro; fagfr grfnft % smtEPT cr«rr 
ertt aflr farareft % f^rtr srsrfirarrq <rt^ *r *r t 

1982 ^ w WFOT qrt 300 Ffi^ ^ *TT»£ $T?TT m afft 

g-fr Wvff % ^imrf ^ srfwif^ ^tt jut i 

C -1 - 

1982 ft ycr^ %?g-ir ?r fff-% f?tT f w^rr? ^ f%t£ : 

sr^T 

(i) trrsq^vf % H^frtr^r % frnr 

(ii) srrat S(% STSJTTq^-fSTOTTf sfhr tpfasm %■ f^ STftrSTnr 

(iii) H?rt3t srffrOT tfwpff % Fsrfwff 3 ft? stept szrftcpfi % f^ 
f**rf?r faarfrur grpTW 

EFtiPRSrS? fcrff 

<v 

(i) srr^rft FP?Tf % fvrq wrfgcT qrsq^rr *pt fw?r 

(ii) imfiMT % f^nff <r«rr fwsff ^rr fsrgrfrwT 

(iii) ?V° 3rrfo tt*to gnr ar% fwnr fror^f ^rr TrfsRw 

(iv) frRrrrTr q%sr % % fcrtr apwrfn^t 

( v) ftfifFr ?nwr % spiftspr % f^rtr s^mt^st 

(vi) *fsftfsr?r, ffK5Fr ?rnnft- %■ % f^ir wf>T>iV 

(vii) ftren % 5^ arn% *n% fw^r % faq; fpq% f^srk'rr afr# 

(viii) srr^ft ffpt % firspFf % q-rewTwr # tfTfterr wfrf^5t 

^ararg^c 

(i) ?%.|T£ fwR fwpf--*pr srfw^ 

(ii) fa&PT q%3T % t[?#T % *frpT*fpS5V 

(iii) ft??PT HT# % SreftEPT % *FfR*T><ft 

(}v) srwTfatr fo^pr ptwt % % fwtr 
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srfamRT sfhs 

\3 

(i) sr% f??fR snaqT'T^-fsT^r^Tark i%5T^ arfirerq' 

. % fsrfawf % Twi ftarffr ffrsrfT’Jr-^nr^R- 

^ srtft I farsrfkr, afk ^fsRprr % q>° rt° fsrr° 

3Tk To 53-0 % %;?, fsr?^ 1976 5r ^R ,Wf 3TRTR ftrqT R, SfRT 
TT3rff crarr TTFRcT % 9>° RTo fwo ark 90 # qksffaRTSff % faiT 

RSR iffPRT %?S % ¥9 IT ^rTR qr^t I ^ ^ 9iR 3R %RT % 3rk 

^r^ff cTRr f^rr^rrf % srfa-fwr fmr i 

swt ftrarT 

TfR? ?T % 5TCT twft ^T RTT SR ^SI^ - . 3fk SRfaRt # 

%TT % ^R^^EfTTur % f^T fcff%TR ST^ITR, f^W 3fk STfarSTOT % ^ 

fr«r Sf vrV Rft 1 1 s?r rt % sknr f r*r Sr f^rtr rfcr stt# sr^mf, Sr *T *ft 
Rfw I— 

aRTOR 

Or 

*3*faR % m Jr qfR? %'f?Rff w afar* sett gerr^r % facr arrfipff 
fw$TT % STR^FfrpqR ST fFRg: 3Tkf qrfRaftRRraff 9TT Sfrirr RrfV t^t I ^<T^r 
Rfw | - • 

(i) “RRmTRRRfT, Rf^rcRfy-fwffer rtcf ?sTRT- 

*rcftr 5n% % r-ij f5fr<aT-5f°TT?rt” 

(*TpR>3nTr *?r xzr f) , 

(ii) "ftlWT % RRRRVwr fR-tr afk fT-^pff % R*cT W?far 

^rwff 9T ansnftcr ^R-sraf # q^emr" 

(qrfkfanrr rst Tft |) 

(iii). "WffqRf % (f^i9 STRTfRqr |fe Sr 3fqfrr srffspqf vft ijnfiRr 

I) nfara Sr ^r gqarfar rSt frrtrf-RT” 

(qfeftRTT T$ I) 

^ k arnfanr afbc 3% 9T% % RTT *rpT ffrw TfkflRR fhftT 
^ fRRT prr |, ^ # *rf i ^fV-feTr trpf afk R^ tferR 
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f q xf) 5 PT STOTfHT % ^rpfa Jr ?Jr 5 T>o SfRo %o ipfsff. tf*n% | I 

RT spappT ^T ^vT Slfe ar^ # STF^tsTTsff afk 3 ?| T\% % fer fer 
srpr sp-Jr vrrf % srfcr Jf st^g-nr srorreft qrr srapr 11 ^stept 

cp qrc fen nm 11 

few 


qq % qftpr ^l-ferrr % ebr Jr m% f?r% fenwnp ^nrf qft ferr w : 

'snpfr % fp ^TfoTcT Jr froror nroft ^r ferrer’ vx <p qrpk>sV qrr 
srrcfeT 17 Jr 22 1983 ew f^r 1 p qwr>£r Jf ®nfr % qro affc % 

qicTTqr u T Jr qft *rf, ptf: ^ smi^fr n^T ^arnfer qa: ft-fear 

upfr qft firm-mpt #qr<: ^ *rf fetJf p to %r sro tuf w far 
®Twt ¥t, ferwr Jf prefer! qJT qfacr % pr ffRHrff qft to sit? affa % nfoRr 
ipfro I fepfacr fePHrmrrt qppfcr | afh; sto afar srorreft % srgff Jr 
faroa tp tot $■ pt%t 1 1 p ?nwtft art xm cr-qr ferfer qJr qfer 
p-*r qrarJr an stto ferr 1 1 ffeff qJr fetl% % Jr «rm qft arp 
qpqn sfa nf m jfepf % f?nfer |r fe* Tjpfer swp toit p 1 qrp 
*mnft sffc g^rro qpqrf % ^a^rfer qrr ttt’t^s- fqqrfacT pq % fe? gqwnt Jr 
topT 1983 .Jr atfh ti^cV Jr 15 Jr 19 *rR 1983 erf at qqqqtfwrf ff 1 

pRrraqr str Tt rpfr fJrrsTi % fan; qnwd tow Jr trqr afaf an afe 
fpftrn fprr w 1 1 qr^ fsprwfJraw*r % fNriff % f%^T?r % 3rsim p Jr ?Jr 
p w ^ ^qtqTTT qR fsrcT 1 1 qjiqqq; fqqqrqqrra'JT % fafasr ^rfsrsrmr % qJtrf 
?FPwf ^ fwq; p: f?«rfir Oratw ww q?T srr^fV^PT 1 982 Jr fq?qr wr 1 

^r xzx qr pr^r fwr^r % ftm % fJrtr qlo tr^ 0 % qrp^^r % fcr^Tw 
tijqqr ts^ 26 Jr 28 sht^ct 1982 1 pJf srfJm# t?r ^n: Jr fp qq 

Jr fpt ^TrTsr fwnr % srftr^ ^r Tm^ smr%qr, ^s^rarwf % sfl^ 
qnfJrqr Jr 1 

W prqr % spqrr 11 afrc 12 % fp w^r f^rnr Jf qrrswrwV qrt arffcnr 
P ^ % fp afer Tr^n^r twTfWf afk ^ fwqrf % qJl' pr ersqr. 

qrr srr# 5 rq 7 P# Jr 11 *rr# 1983 % ^ ttc Ptr ?ro qferq; Jf f^qr 1 qj jpqff 
'?ferq! rfpqrq^’ srk ‘sfrwr arrq; ntm^Y ^r qftw ferr w 1 

Jjftwr % fwq, “iqf^qr qrrqwf crsq qrMjFcfe Jr Jrw Hlfert arp qft 
qpnr % fp ¥bfcr ^ri7 ^ q>r W' ?r«r Jr fer^rr w 1 



Tjfwq qrqqqq'r cTTTT fcqqf % fcR qq qqTqq qfa £q qqiq 4R4 ®FT qqqqiq 

fqqr wt i 

5T%?fm sfh: stcttt ^ht 

TT5TP4PT, fq^TT, WT ST%¥T 3fTC qeq SRST % qrqfa^F ^gfff % a^ITOf % 

fqq 17 qv 3rf4f4^rTfr qrqqrq fqqr qqr i qqqr fqqq qr 'qrsqqqf §rqr fqqqf qr 
^q-pr—qqr fsrsnF ycfftn^fn’ i qqqq qrqtqq 4 ^r 6 qqqqt 1983 ?R> qiqqftq 
qTqfqw ftrsTw qfww *Tfif«i^M4 trt , qfqt 4 fpir i qq ^qqqq 44 *pq =rr?r 
qqSr 200 fw^-srf^OTrWf 44 qfiqfqq qRTT wt i 

qrqfrq^ qgq fmf, qfWFT sftq ^qq-qwpq szrf^nff qrr RTsqqqf 
srn f 4 % Fqrq qq gferwr' qr srfVrf^q-rar qqqqqr pn i qqq fpqt qnft £hqf 
qqT qfw4 STfr % fw$qF Wlfqq gq I ^FFT 30%^ 14 4 17 T Tp4 1983 cl^F 
fan i qq qqqqm 4 qtar, qgKT^, qqqrq 3ftq f^ft % fwF qfqr$R4 44 wfq- 
4qqqr fqqr nqr i 

srre ttt 1 # qq feq 'qqrtfwjto qfgqr fqqq’ % qq 4 qqiqr qnT i w ®rqqq 
qr tto wo sro 3rk ?o qo % 'fkrqf % fqq fwrftTT ark qfaqrq q4 qqFrrq’ 3Fk 
‘qqf fwsTr 4 snprqR’ fqqqr qq ?r mqm qq wnriwq fwr i 4 wr 4t 
srfqfcq fqgfaqf - qto 4qq4 qq srk f <■•> gqfrqr wit 4 feq i 

qo fo w o sfh: qo q 0 4 ’jqqrer % qFq qisq 3?erqrf. % qr^q sftt q4 
TrqqwVf ark qrsqjraqrf % fro? % fqq qq? sr^wETFr qq qfwq ?qrfqq 
4 r 4 % fqq qqiqw 4qrq qaqq 44 1 

'qfqsq % fwq fwr’ qq 4V qTo ^ wo ark qo qo 4 qTqftw wfarqr 
f44krq qq wrqq qqqq q4 qqTqw 4qiq qqiq wf 1 

qrsqqqqqr ^qqqq;q 

qr^tq q#qqq qfqfq sftq 4fwq wralq wr fqqqfqwf % qrq wiqq 
qqqqq % fqan qq?qq q tRftqrqq qt qfe q qTqqqqqqT % qq-qiqrq qrr qqq 
sqqwfr fqnrT 1 1 fw^rr qq qqirfq qqrqq % qfqq 4 qjqqqV 1 983 4 qrwf %fqrsrr 
qfqqi qfr qq fqg- qrq qTsqqFqq^ 4r gqqfqq % qqqqq 4Y qrarT^ q?T WTqqr qfr 
qt 1 qqq wt wqq %• fqq qq% q|% wlq^rq sftq qTqrwf 4 ^ qrsq^qq?! q4 
qhrr qr q^r 1 1 qq wrqqq qt fq4q#riqr qrq kwr qqr | afrq qr^qf qqr qq #qf 
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§ sr^ttr fw tot | % t srct qr w aruNrc at kn# i no to aro ak 
sro q-o t a^r wt | fe ai anfen an kknr 3k na-Rn fr^rr arsagsiat % 
f^FFT %■ Fk at STOF4T k 3fhc 4TO % foR qnfefff tmt WTO[ I 

no t° sfo ak ?o qo t ^fer^Rr tk nwTsff at nsn^enat % ^fearn 
% fe irpktf tnrst an sift #3ttt ftm i ^r nfer an tartan ^ fernsr 
nfqfcr a farm fkr %atn fen nnl t nfkr ferr «n i fk*an 19811, n<> t° 
3 fo tk q° nf few) - t ^ nkarn garr faratr fafsnn nkf n kr kt % 
^ akanr % smkl sffaqrrfttf % mn Ftot ak nrktf kirsff qr fkrrc fern 
Ian i ^n nknn t nnferiF tsTtf at jw kftan t nrn kfana: an farm tot 
afk art kmrn €1 fafsr at„TOr fen tot i qTTOjnrar ^nrfen % nwkr «k 
kfatf t®Tat at mror sk kr kff t nn nnwr % am kr fen tot | trnf 
tT^TRkT qiT'TT *rr i 

C\ 

%% ankm at ant % fer afenfr anm at sk kf nro ngnn gt 
jptr | kf k kr tf nfe fer ngnn |, %w to k kff at sr? ng? no t° 
3f 0 tk to to at nnk nsna^rar annl 1 1 kt Trot sk k #rf t 
^rzfer fen Faro nfet t 1 1 tRR, sfeT, yjRTcr n«n ^rrftcr 
feffer ark fe# sk tkr k# ank t, 1983-84 % tsrftar 

at % fe? f® a’raraff 5 ??rat at kftfer avq fear 1 1 ttarr, crk^rR 3k 
sfer TTstf 1 1983-84 flwfw at t qrsirprtf % ktfsrcr tit at 
t^TiaaT 11 fttarr ktk t, ffwrr, akfear, giWr, fejar ak fa^rq ^T^ff 
craT am % tit ak kr?kl tT^kn-?r at kalef at srkm ^r‘t ferr 1 1 3kr 
jfer, qsq Jfer, kqn, sprt sk anuk wm fesffer srk kfaanr rratf/kr 
kr t aka;q at kkrq fiwr qrqj ak at aft sfNt | i krraa - 1 TOq- 
a*rf at krtfsra fkn *n I klfk w aka:q <rc aria a|f |3n i fen 
krrara % ar^t an no to sro ark q° a° t ak Ararat at afet 

arnr^aat % PfeaPT an amr tt §t«t t fkrr i fartw nfnftr at tsar fekT 
1982 t arntfer at k i arffer fnk tag: fkrraf at nTaana? arrtarfl tr fe 
krat k i 
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stftw arpraR ~4n 

srf?T5T o r 'Tf?.^ frrrT^q-^Tfr 
ot .sfft ftrarr ^ ^t^t- 

WTJft^W.’K 3^^ 3ffc 

mm\ 'pr f=r^rfr spifft | srt ^sfr 
fsTSTT efT % srrfSrer f^r?r % . 
*rr«r ^ =BTsr5T | r 

Efrrq'^TTcpf ^ WTS^T W aTTHTT'?; 
g^wl - #f$FF ^frfrrar, ^wf^t 
sfk OTRTf^ VqT%T?rr | i 
efw?5^ ^ |— 

Epm-^cf ^r Terr ^iett, ?uwt % 
OT*T PT i rt’ r T 3RTT sffc ^FR ^TJ I 
TT° ST° 3T« 3fTT STo qo 
?TEp§Tt (+2) ^ 
«RTT XI-XII % fetT 3^ S?TR- 
tflfzRT qrr?ff % f^rtr 'TTMW 



f^facr FTft if sffc Iff Fff TTFt % fr?r fr TTszrFFf % FFtsF % fpt if ?rfFT 
«rir Sr # 11 W ; Frf ^ TFf Iff faF Ttwraff % faq arfafaFTir Fiwff ft 

SjpffaF fFFT FTT | I 3T?TF 3FF SMTfW faFTf if 5[§T % TFFTfFF fWF- 

g-forcror wwt ft 3tf>f fw i Ifstt % s^^f^r-qriwr % ##r 
^ j^wf cneFifciF 3Fwr Ftiwff er*rr tfttft % fffI % ftcrr t^ft 11 
tto sro sfo srfr To to FfTF % 300 f{?r ftfft % ft fpt ft T^f | Ft §ft 
fahrfr FT TT FFTfTfrF FTTff if fFSTT T T^| I 

H*n3ftq*foft ^cTFF FTT 

.TFTFtTTtTt FTFF SfTPT. % TIT if STTF TFcT JJTTFTtf TFT Tff f f5F% 
>?rF ^ FFfgTT, FTT? sffa tf?TF fFSTT tit ITT TT TFT FFT TFT FFF*ff t 
?rr«r gftf ferr srrar 11 Tift fttt | % sptF Trwf if wft fttIftt §tf ft 

if Fit f> TFT I Tft^T FPtFT Ft TPTfSTT TTFT% % T^TF % FJFT TFF TTHF- 
Tiqf if q^T TTF §FT | eft i^% TRTTEPT TPFF FfFFT % FfFTF FT TfeT ^tT 
ft 5pT | ft# 35TT W FPTFT % FF?FTT FT TTT | I 

3rg^r?r-Fm*T 

frTTFTTTtTT FcTTTF Fit TT TTo to 3To 3 ft T To To if ?TTtFT TTcft Ft 
FF if T^TFT TTT ST^^TT-FFFTf FT snTFF fFTT : 

F#tT t TFT9F TFF FfFFf sfk f9WFf % 17 & 19 TTF 

1982 TTF TifTT it I 

T«T T# T1TTTF 3ftT fsrCTcT % tTTTTT FTF sqrfqgiff % faq 27 F 
31 FTTcT 1982 cfF FfTTF if I 

TfsfTFt FT % FIT TFtf % TFTSF ?PTF oq%tf % fair 16 t 20 
ftcFT 1982 TF TTTJT if I 

f^TT t FTTHF TFF srfFTtf % ftq 24 % 28 TTTT 1982 FF 
FF if I 

Ft 1982 cTTT FTTTt-FTT 1983 % T^TF TJo #o To Sltr 5To T° F F° 
To F[o % TTT ar^FTF FTTFT 3TFtfF<T 'ftT if FFTF3 3fK feft TTHTTF Ft 
#1F TFF Ft 1 


(0 

(i f ) 

fiii) 

(iv) 
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^ % ftTH ggryq qqR °qfwqf qt q° qqo % Eprirf«nR 

% qqt ?HT=r qf^sft Mt ffr Ft ft qf ^tt«t ft «r|cf % vft 

f^ i ft qrrqsFrf q mq % qre qfqmqt gqrsftqqtqt qrrq rt 

fqqiWTT«fk *t *Rft wffcr ^f-f^rr ft qq; ark ft £r w ^t q*fterT 

qfqflr % q^nft %■ 3 r;stt qqqtfNcr E f^r qq stirt f^rwr^r ^nqT i 

3?qrc«P qft ^m-gftcT37T 

^stt i % x % f^fiT ?to g-o qrro ?r ?wa fwq^rTqf qtt g;qt %tt gq 

TTo #o 3To sffa STO q-o % ^ftcf-jftcRTT % RR *TFff ^T f^T I % [jfccTqqTf 

tfo g-o qiTo %■ gars' i^r fwqRTRf qt 3TT^T T¥T ST^ SR^t | i$T 

qrnr srff t farin' qqr f sft fqf*RT q^aff % ^nff % srggqg f i tt° t° 3r° afte 

STO q-o 5r g° SFTO qrt fqf?T graft fqqrfgcT qRt % 15 Tt 22 Wft 1983 

% fkrq tto feo #o gf fegt 5f tTSFr qn*nffa£t qq snqtsrg fw wffar' 
gqrwtqgtgt «qr^ qrq qi fgt fossr giqTfr gqgsg qff eft sfr N®fr fr % 
crs qt ^Traff q?r snqqwrusft qrr grr sr q% i fatraq $Nr % fttfwff % qqq- 
q>st ft ?nq fggr i ft fqtrwf % qgcr % f^r fwqraq’T ft qqq fr^rr sfr Fgg 
firm % w ttr % 3T5^r ft i gw ft ^ w - ^ sfr snwrm qqr fwm 
arrq Pf^rr q faqr firgt qrfsqrf % Frqtfrar fwr qr g% 1 

fcrerT apT 

fqrssn % raqraftFig ft ggRT ®pft ft ggr sftq ^fqarqT qrr fqqrrg 
w>m qrqq # arfaq- ^qfR- q^r^T f i q?r qntq qqq oqrqgifqq? firenff 
qtt fffqr qqr f sft ^r ftRimift qtt 3tsr qqf fq-qr qf f i qq^nr qr ^tt 
anr% arrq f '^t ^nwrfqR' fw^Rr fqrqqrft ®ftr q qqir ^ % qiq^q 
sqrqgrftR' qm^rq it ^%®cr qfwq R ^qqqr t| f i KqrqgTfqfr fm«TT % 
jftR- arsqrqq? qt f far 3{qq STTR qtt qqtqcfq EfRq % f^ftT Rff qqq 

qq ^qqqqf qr q%¥nq qftg ^t aqqwRqr f i ^q gqw if qiqf q?T 
afk qt qfaq ft srrar f 1 % srnq^Tfw twar % fqrarrq qq -|- 2 qq 
sqiqqffqq rtr % fqq, ^rt qq qf%«T'q qff 1w wr 1 

3f5T«PTfFt^ %^T^-srf5T^fUT 

fewf Jr sqiqgrlqqr fqtrww sfrq qt?rqqr *tft srprqq sftr % fqq ,qqr 
ftr^t % # qfw qqr q#r *t 3 m qr^Ft % faq qro t° ^c, 
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iiftT 5To 'To fVr^wrf % facr f^VFT ®TF?rPTf *T f#F RS>WT % tfsqRT *f 3T5T- 
RrfRF srftrsPT ft 3rr=r>5nT to!' 11 Ffwaoff 5f sps^ ^ rrtff r*fr 
sErf^ff tranrf ?fr wr f i 

F<F 1982-83 %■ FlTTF Ff% fetr aTsmfRR FfTOR ftwt RPTtfRR fspTT 
w, i 

(1) anfirwr : 17 % 15 fT 1982 FF, sff ffSrar fe^fasrirnr, 

f?T5 c rfir 11 

( 2 ) 5ft?frfJT^ : 17 Rf % 12 RF 1982 FF, R% zlo mf° pif, F3TR 

.FI , 

( 3 ) Ff f^raiF: 26 *rf R 22 1982 ff *ff srfsrJnmF^T^T^r p fFRTF 

FTfRR, #trrt *f 1 

CN 

( 4 ) ffa : 1 % 28 RF 1982 FF FTrSFrfT ffa f^ir^f^n^Tzr F I 

( 5 ) FTTTtflFR: 1 SJFF28 RF 1982 FF FTFfTF RfT RFl FTRT 
3TTFFTR, FFRT *f I 

trft % sFRFTfaF fw % fsreiFi Ft ff% rtwift f 
p |t wf ft ptF srfwr fwr wr i ttf srfsrrsT'or FRFFf ft t?r t ®rrarrrf*rF 
fTjrtai % fawr # srrinT ft rtf! | fftFf ff RRFifRF Firm ftfff't 
fiwwf ft rrr wtr fft $fFRFT itirt |f 11 

forfftftrofor 

fFFt vt tfsrF frff fI ffrft % frpj *rf RTTOF | far ff% 

FTCfRFF % W\ RtF FF FTFFF % sr^RT % FRf FffF FfrffaF if i TF*rf % 

fwi srrferspTRt fsftfT % refst rIt firr^rr sttrf % RrfkFPft rftsif 

PR RffaF | fRF% falSTT % WrFFPftFTR % FRFF Ft FTFlfa?F FT?! Ft RTRT 
ft rtfi 11 tuft ft rifft ft tto sfo ro rYt ? 0 fo rff-fff ft Tiwf % 
FFTFF W arfacRf % ftFfFfFRtTR FRFF"f FT RIFtRF FTFf i I FF 
1982-83 ^ Tro Fo 3To aflr ?» F» ^ TRFf % f^, srff +2 ?FT FT 
"TORTlfW VW FR T| | 3fk fcft TRFf ^ ^ fFFr |, fft% fR% f?FfF- 
fFFfTR RTFFiFf FT STrFfRF f%FT : 

(l) 21 t 23 R^R 1982 RFi FTJff FFT ^ TIRTFTF % TRRf 

% fSTlwff % fRTT | 
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(2) 28 % 31 $5TT i 1982 'cW tjTCRW S-, .ariST-S** $ TOTER tfRR 
arf^rf % fare I 

(3) 17 ft 19 3 um 1982 ePP TT, sftt 3TTO t*5%?PT 

t rFsngr ^'t % firiwrf % fi?P 7 1 

( 4 ) 28 *T 31 aPTSeT 1982 ePP tRT 2 ~t 5 ftrrRSR 1982 RP f\ 

ftqftfaErfa 1 ! 4 nwr fsr^t afk *r|t it, rrfwrrf % wter 

"•' ' ar%*fr % fkr 1 

m fRrfafrsrfoir sppNiff rr *tpt «f?r 4WT m tor % rp^t^ftr % 
Efrrq-f^rnr % q^pff % q-ftf^cr srpti wr 1 45 qrpr ®rr^Fff tr«rr f^rre fWr 
ara fwr w.-i vr ww srt w spphnr % tot??rpt # st^r tft ^fe?n?prf 
ark rmwt? rrppr Rrf arfa 54% rpRiR ^nrrerT^ff qr %fr f^rr ferro gan i 

ipt qipr^pfi % rrmyp pprr Rfeprf £t arui^ auRPifr qpqr srh- 
frorrr % sr?^ # arm | fsrrrcr i ?rr arnraw ^ ?rfr gfrr % arrcffNcr arv 
# 1 1 

^ %a?r ^ aft jft girr ?r^f afkp ^Tfrfrpp srt | fa: ftifT ft -}- 2' *?r 

t T7 c 4I«KlffS’4r qftsf ftft 3PR ft STR**! fipqr Tfft 3R HZTTqraTf?T4r ®[?ff ft 1 f%tr Efftf 

fftarw rrnrrft ^wssr aftf «ft 1 iRrwrfjpp fro? % ^ fftft % T5f sir ftr 
w ft ®Ptr: fiflr arprr t tfo st° sr ark sr° q - 0 ft ^g- fftaftft ^ 

‘jEfTT^r ft c t^r aft 1 rjsiR 44 air ^pt fft?rq?TT % PRftfftai 3pj»pft <r arrsnfrrT 
fftasr-g^arpir ffrwRT aR fw qtrr 1 «n*rerrfiw sift? ft fwr^Tfttft fftarfftcr 
4 R^ % fftq; fttft ft rrf qrpr^teff qrr arpfkpr %pt rtt ; 

(i) ^ftr: 25 SWSR- rr 6,f?W 1982 ^ |errr % sriR rr^T uff 
fwfqsiKiii 5T?r RRSTT) <fiHT B#f0-, klnp fw?TR cl«TT 

^?TTRr «nc ^rc jf^Rrrq # g-f 1 

(“) : 1 ^ 10 f??TR 1982 rf4r Ro fcjo ^ Jf 

Pkfi qrt WTR Tnp 3 rw^T fk^f?r?r qfr Trf fs?% 24 rr 26 pt# 

1983 rw fepfl # snSTtf^ qn-fr spfRTfrisst it 3TffcPT ferr RIT I 
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(iii) 7? f451T4 : 7 %r 14 1982 74T, i&t&jZ 4745 fN^]w 

4§ ffawft Sr 4>r 4fk577 44 ^ ^fawr farTrftrcr # *rf i 

(iv) 44T %fg777 : 24% 31 14444 1982 44T 47 o faro 70 , ?r| f^ft 4 
ffafaTTT sprfaTrrTT sffaftfaTS % fartT q-^^nr ^77447 74T 474 t¥ 
f%F%cr fa>4 Tt* | 

(v) STTfareU : 24 444 % 4 1 4 i 44 % 1983 74 £ 44 % ftT 5 TT 4 ^ 43774 , 

sttStt Sr, t'farr, srffw 4faz7 tfa tprra^jt ark srff%1%TT 44 rffar 

<jfer4Tr^ 74T4 # n? i 

fa&T 74T 4T4tf44; 3f^«RT3ft 4 tfcfr STfwafr 77 IWR Sr 4<74 

fw Tprr | % HRS' arwr Sr 4547 %% | affa 344774 % ©T4f % far^ r^ft 
srfspirraff Sr 37 % 4 % 'toY sfk %Sr’ 47 3717 tm 3747441 %tt 1 1 cffar 
gftar^rtf % 4:77 f47T7 Sf 4gSr 44 f47>far7 % 4 % «ff, ■ ffafrrR 4R4f % 77 % 
% 374 % farce stYt fwr 4fr TPftsrr % fartr %4 % 4f 1 1 

oft 4 rte %rr cT 4 r 3574 arrt^ f % 7 rrf%cr 4147 | far ^facr^rtf sq-iwfa^ 
grrai % fair; 4c4fa4r 7447 ft f 1 77 3fa747®ff 47 44HT7 %47 sq-T^nfaw? 
f%^rr %■ ©pff sfk farspfff ft % 7 % srfa^r f444f43rr7% % 4747471 ! 37 % %w4't 
Sr % fanrr | wffar 4 2 fa 777 q; ftt° 477 ft o (fftft) % ©nff % fartr % 7*77 44 
Sr 77%% t I faT 5 T 4-7T7rft 77 45 f4777 ft?T. ft STTWfaTT f%^77 % f4477 ft 
T^r^T | I 4T° 4° 3f o 37% 7o 70 |7fa 5zrT77Tf74f 4ftftf ft ftt f4477 % 777 
77% -7%% I 

ggfatrr *rrfamf#flf % ffag gfewrr 

faTft % 4R4 Sr farar % 34T47r%4T74 # %trt % 57 $ ftft % fw 

RTTTTTfaTT fatSTT 7T 77577 R7 774 37774 % 477 | fartfft 377744777 44 
377Tfa7 4ftft 37774 farr 57 7% I fafTT RTWfaTT 74577 % 774 ^ 4T° 7° 
370 sffa 4° 4 o % 6 % 11 4457 : 1982 77? tT4> 7747 %% 77 3rr4>47 fai4T 
faTTft 374 47T ftitr 4tr 4457% 4ft 44T5TT 7ft 4 f, 47f 44574 7444% TfafHw 
faT4T 74T 37% 74>fsr4 4T4444 %aT3ff 4T srffRT ^4 fa4T 44T 1 ^4 74514- 
5^477 Til 4fT44T Sr T4744 % 3f3^ 44 % 74577 74R % 44% faTTfSl 4R4T % 
+ 2 74T 47 4T47T 34T44Tf44 f%57 77 4T4 5J5T77 % 4%4T I 
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stimmPH 1 fw tr sFrft % ?jo t° sr 0 afh sro qro ftftF T^aff 
®pt twrarf tt srr#rr qr f^FT-f^r wr^tr % arnffaFr t *prm?. ff^r 
affc 5T2TR sRrft | I ^T° to afo srk sfo qo t Traaff % qrfsmfttr, 

sifirftfWf 3^T fflt fat<T aqf^iaff t 7To ff o to if cT«rr ^=f% Tjajaff Jf 
tst tfl 

W tstf t f3R tWttf % fapfTT few f^FTT TOT STp- ton^ 
ftrsrr pn afa^RTf, grorar ajk mw sitw % xTsjfcr tftrqr ffrafFnr 175 

WW t*«TR I 
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ajsm'rerf sftr «r5=ar 
spiftwf !»rr srfw'n 

TT^' ?rftpP 5^9R,.,3ftT 
5rfw»T trftcR % srsfar ^ 
mtt fro Ttfriw^PT w 
- . . , • ' ^trt, *famr, mi % 

fr^er f i ir *nft *Tfrfasrr?R 
5 ?cRwrf, ^grsff mi 

5R>RTRT3ff % fiRT | W«TT f©T 

m *r srsnwf.% .^trrR cr«rr 
^ 75 # % 5rfR5rxr % eraiw 11 
m an^^-srfem ^Rff *r % 
., -sit. 'W^V* |—f?m-fwfar mi 
, ; . ■ ■ % m mm, mil % 

5f '3im<xmi'i^i ^r 
sfcfoTsik srfePT cTR ferf«RT 
V • . 3ftl ar-^PFf .<*Tf R^lftR? ^nff 

. - , ■ .5 I . .;,. ■ 



fiw 1973 % $m. ^ ti^ tferTT T3*rmT srk srftism TfTT^, 
^arnT^-lwT # Ti^tr qp<T<^ % tpTTT TfTTTwr % tt - ^f ttt Trrrt anf f t 
3Miw fwr % $tt t t^itt mr %■ fsrtr tt° st® ar° aftr tt° to ttt apmrrf- 

fwr ff'TTT sr^TITT'-pT^TT % ?TT TT aTJT&TT “FITT ar=TTTTT-ft§TTT TT PlT 
’^ T l^'l E f t T TpTSTT TT 5TTT TRcTT | cTTT 3reTTTT»-fWr % -U^T ft^f % fTTTT 
trt TT7T TTTTT I I ftsMPwitfTf Tp TT^ ft 0 ^o % TTSTTitf if 
% PiTT TflTTT ft Tlcff I I TTsff TfffT §' TT° t° 3To sftr 5T® To T aft 
3f|Wf pTStT FtTffT PFT % % TmWl tt TTTTTttT 'S'fPr^T TI T TTTT TiTT ff 1 

vjctnr tftfrrr argtsnrr aftr srfropr TfiTT ?rcr tmPrcr fwTmr-^-tTt 
ttt Trsrftrr ?tt % srfwr Tfp aparmt qrf tIwt tttt ttttt | ttt w 
tttit, Tftrfsicr armrTif tP Tfft tP ttP if srtt tttt 11 tw 
tt^t i^q- % % tttw, TfFrawr mf stt MVottePt Ptstt armT 

% ar^TFR: T3TT TRTt t 3frr WT 5TTTT TTTTTT TTrtTTr ft Tp-RF Tp^T TTlt t 
TTjTTTJ ftT f I 

3T«rrw-%^TT ¥t stfwr ttferf 

fwrr % aifcTrmf-r^T^ ft t h tt^ : TT^rfrr tctt % ffrrT % 3nmrTr- 

fTOTnr TTr Sniff ft ^ TTTT>®t Tr° to aro afk To to f tPtt t 30 ttt 

% 7 TTT 1982 TTT iff l WT7 mftTT ft TTff if f%TT TTT I ?T% Tl% TTT if 
,; TTHTpTF ffirmff t ffWTT-fw” TTW TTTT t ffT-ffSTR affT ttprtt TfTT 
Tit '3Tra(TTTr-ft«Tt % TTTf ^faTTH (tt^tT>) TT PfTTT-fcrTt ffm TTT I TTf 
ffTTT-fTTt 30 Tit % 7 am 1982 TTT TTT I aT^TTTT'-ftrr^TTTt % JTIPtVr STT'ff 
TTt t: Ptt; W mt T fffTTT % 25 ^^TTT-ftTm, TfRft^TTT % 15 HTTTT aftT 

' : 2 PTffvr fwtrtt f mrr Pttt i ttP ttt- Sr f^ferr frtwt artr qffft^ % 

'TTTft T amTTT-ftrSTTff gTTT TTTTffT Tfwtt Tp ?1TT TRT % f?T^ T>St if TTT 

Pm i 

1 STT^fop *cTC % STtTfTq «r-srf%T%'T«T 
^Tf^TSff 3 5Tf$W *Tttr3RTFr % f^T^Ttrr 
^ 3T^?R-af*T¥M 

T^ TTTTTT TT^T ft^TT TWTT, sflTT 7 .’ if 11 3TT^TT t 20 TT^TT j 982 
TTT PRT TTT I WT tf^F TftpTSVTT tt ftST’T MP TT PfTTT ffTT TTT I W 
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sfvpfrfcsV *r 34 arsrni^-ftra-^f aft-?; % srtrctTT % *rH fw i %$ 

arr^' tt fsrenr fw wr tto sr sr sfR qo qv ^rt qqqfw' ( 'qwrfTR7 
siww-fwT %■ f%3 stRsto wr-f^rnr # qrs^cTO’' Ef?r f%w fqffei ^ q?m 
5 sm? i w g^Ffr $r TTfftf^WT^T % ftrsicff sfk wndfa to^Ft? *r qrarr qrt BrrsafW ’ 
qftfFriw *F w% srqk <r srflw m fefT' TO |\ 

% STgqpR % %0; 3?>m"tC3\ 

#5fVir fWT q 3 %.8 ^33^1983 ^ ^ f^T 

qqr qrR-^Est m arrzftafT Frit wr i fwr -«rr ar-sn'W fwi # Ti ffi q 
qf^cr? % fosneff <r fqfqcr "qrsqw? aftr jjrtiw fe^r” qi^qg^w %,-jRftor Fi 
^r % qrorfW 3TswTO-feqrt ^ 3 ^^ er^t t ^r % f%f^ xmf 
% 23 ar^rq^-fem q 1 # *rr*r fw 1 w qT^ppw % fwr afhc snxrrpfr- qt 
cm awrrqwfw fami skt Fwftrci qfr wn qq; f^R-ftw garr 1 

^cTT^ rt^T 

srrgirrfa^ 3 Pt?t $ arg^spr 

^cR-^qf $rt % srfsRmf % fw; 3t^rrFwt ii wiRtqqTqV wrRqr 
qw cm ^r^arrfSr^ qrnRpq 5 fpwSt % 10 #wr 1982 ct*r r?r 

y^rcl- % fffsfr 3RqTqqr srfw^rwr ^rrfwsr *r arrsrtfsRr fwr wr V w qqwq q 
qM$r?r ^Froq'T qfr M*t«t rf^rt sKt mrsffqqrqt EWRqr qw cm Frrgqifw 
qrtf % m if qrqfqq? mi Trwrf*pp scR % Erwqq^fmTOf m srftr&ur q?r %fVnr 

SFgqcT f%rr 3TT% TO SHST! | 1 3TFTR, m\m, fwftRT, qrqT#S cm SWTR 

faTJ3n“'#fa % arttT grr 23 qfcnflTfWT % ^ f|^TT f^T I : : -'f' 

f^TT 3Tf«WTft^ cr*TT f^T^TT 

qRftWT qfe % 35RTFT £f qqv; R | qqr 3fNrtqtqR'q 

qft ?fe %• |?tt ?tr qr i Tr^q Jf sft?f|-q>fET<jr % tow Eqwt nif^t eM t wr 
srf^ff rt wtt |stt |, f^^mR'sr^rsnq, g;qcr, sr^mx, ^ttwit, trrr, 
g-fkT', w?rV, anwR ^ FfT|ft % i # «M % ?rf<s?TO sn^fi^raff 
qfr «rtf?r 311 qR% fqrr srfrqr TgfqfFrqrr % HfjfnT h 26 q 30 fkma 
1982 m ^fkr q ^ ^ anqlfara- fwr wt 1 
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f5nncr..% ^fefen % ftr^n sfeqnfefr r fen rtt mfe ^ fef 

srfferf 'FT tfffe RIFTTSTf % fet fefcT fefeT if tffe $ fe I TR' fef % ffeR- 
fefe % cfTTPT ferfefef ?rf nfe fef arfefe R feTT *f 3T?TryTTW ffe, fe 

srfferlr Jr fer «rfer # nraiffe-anffe n*n ^rR^Irr^T TO^fn, stirr r fern 
% tffe if sfe gfef qft snnwRn'aff n*nr fet srfenff % fenr 3fe fsnrerr qrt 
fefe % 3T^TcT RTR RTT I RT fafe qfefef # Wt SnRTTfr gt 

fe 5fr fer srffen $r fef fer gfe r fwr, gfe5 t«tt 3fe RnT-ffeT % 
rert % fnq wm; sit sfe 1 1 srferrfeff n 3rcfe3fef ferfs? if rt Rfenf 
r stfVrT fen sft sfe wjf-iffe?! sfft gm fe srffeff if nfe nnf qff fen 
3fe RRTFT % ffe Rfe 3JT ^ | 1 Rfeq % ®RT if sfefefeff if nfe TW if 
Rfegfenq ?hr qff Rfe rprst nrfefe fe nrffe srofe ^ % 

Ig Rfe fcfT afe 3ffeT 5f ^aR TTWT =5TT fe I 

feTfffe wrefa ?nmr ii fasw sfh: 
fawn” fann R 3TsmRT-fesfet 
% fcftr STf^n qrfn 

afe ffer fer re re % fen fr*mr % n^fer if tto n° an -afe n° no 
ifafersfer wr % arRTR-fefef % foq 4feT< (sfe fen) if 31 wfe 

if 5 fen 1983 RT nff-nn fetf R anfepT fen fefR ffeq «TT 
"angffe wRcfcr Run t fw?r afe fwr" i RRT'TRfen qffe irt 
TPE^T gf% R arrsrrfRxT ST^^-ftT^T RJTRT ^Tt ^ ifmT R qr^RTT RT 

#TT I I W R# if 3T«rm-feTr % gRrf^r TT«TT fTrFTf^RT 3TT‘cJR^r fericT R 

g?r. fen rt aft an^nfet rV Rnfr # gfe % ^ttr angfR nnm % feq 
OTgR 1 1 TT3if % 12 nTsqfaF 3RnTR srfwi nwinf % anq |q 15 3{fcTrrq^ 
-ftrefet % rt Rcf^n ?r •m fw 1 

^ «ng r fg?T^ fen Rn fe , flT : Txffe affer-g^Tn % 
arr^fn^ n«n gifen srsnrr^TlRFn fegRf fe n»Rfe aRznqsfr-fesn qfrn? % nfen 
qir ansnftn 0 q^o qft n| qfenr % qft?: ^r ^r ?«nn nff fen snm Rfeq 1 
frfe. fefife R*RT3ff, sfR ftfergi^ff if ft g-qff r annTRT-fe^TT ff nfferfen 
fen 3 trt ^Tffq 3 ft ^rtrV angffer n^fnr ffs afk feqnn % aqpn 11 3 Rnr:, 
^r % wnrrffeT) feFi>fefT suffer affgn qft fefq^nnTaff ^r Tncfer qwr rf 
g?r ferr ^ttstt fefq 1 sfe feq ferfemniT fe-ffefe nm nffe feff (rfe 
fe, qfeTTj fefefen r, anfg) qff nn fen ^mri Rfeq 1 
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srwfcw? % fat? era-fasm 3 srfsreror 

Tjqf % srr«rf5w areqT'Rr-fei^f % faq vrw-fwjr Jr rnp stj^pt 
spt# 24 Jr 29 srqqfV 1983 cr^ eHk fw qfrfqsrrqq, *p) Mq % qrrqtfaq 
fqrqr w i qrtf qq arsruw-ftrenff qrt wq-fsrerw q?r w err^rr afk 

qqqfqfH % qfrfaRT ^RRT «TT 1 ?PJ TTSl ^ qJqqT qq^T crqT %f?3R fam ^ 

Jr Jr tpr ¥T qqtqqrtqr qpq q^mi Jf ^r qraf r! qqrq ^ fqfsr-Jr- 

srftrf^Rr fw qqr i *r% qspr w-wr 

# anw qrr nf 3ftr srst ?ftfer qq fqqrt fqrtrr irt i jer 41 a«rm-fw(?r ?r 

f5T^T m*C f^RTT 1 - . .,.,/■■ 

sfto tt^o % «rnj*rw 5¥ H^ft«rrT 

"r[q° tfto sto fo qrftqpnr—-q; tfqqiS” 5RT ST^TtfecT qaft?IT % STOR 
qq €ro tnjc % qTswr Jr sreftaq % fJn$ f’s qqqqlfefr cr«rr ^ 
qq snift^R fw jrt 1 q^ft qrmtssT qiqjq, afterrars qqr q*qf f^qfqqrrwr 
% sfro tr^o % qTsirspq' Jr ?wtsrq qR?r % fere; 14 % 27 3 wq 1982 ,<rf wr 

fWT ifww, 5 W Jr T&t qqt I 3RJr TTR %■ 17 fwf % fsrfeqwf S%T 63 irfv® 
3Tsqmr-f%srqff qrt fcrqfNcr fw tot i 

fqfr totoVst 12 Jr 16 ^rrl-1982 qqr fqsqfqsrrerq % qrsq- 

’pt vt qfqfrfErcf ¥Rr % fax* qroq# fqmqte, TRTOTq Jr anqtfsRr fi qf i 
stttt Jr?r qq?r fsrfJrqqff srh qfqcs arEqTqqr-ftrerqTf % "tt^o *fto fro f 0 qrqtprq— 
rr qrqqq;” % srfrfkff, fqJRrr: fqqq Ref qrofqfe trt fsrr^rRT 3TRR tfsbft. 
^qqmf q^^ q?r fqqr i 

qtqft qqqqtest qrr ^nqm 6 Jr 9 fqqRT 1982 qq> ttr fw q^q/ 
qq Jf fqrqr rtt fwq qrt^r^:, qq sfk rr^o qqo flo z\ a % 

qf° t^o qrsqqnff % 5njft5:pr q* fqrqir |3rr 1 qqfaq fqsqf^rqrqf % fqqRfr % 
^qr qqr qTRfJrqr qfqr^rq qrrfqrsff % fsrftrqqff % qt w% mq fomr 1 . 

qrpN^St 22 Jr 27 qqTRT 1 982 cRR q^rqt fqfqfq?TT?rq> qfsqRlT 
if q qqnfrq, #rftt qqr f^RTRff fqqqfqqrT^RT % fi° w c TTsq^q 
qJi fnrftfer % f^rq; auqtfqq qrt qf 1 qqfqq qrrfJrsff/fqxqfq^mqf % 
28 qfrw fqfewr, q>%qff qqr qfr^s qT«nq^ % ■rr Tort i 

trqr q\x qrRRFr gqrrq, afrr fqsfqfqqri^ff cr*rr ^^rerq 
fqqrr'fte % qt° <F° qr^wr qrr qqftsrq qr^ % fJrtr 1.3 17 fqgqqq; i982 
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crfr gamer ftoqsrraq if xm *ptt i tof27 srfto^eqrtosito 

to f tor toto % ftrftoff ?r *rrq torr i ton qrsqqR if qftoR 
tor to l #RtfercT TOW 4Tf tofcrtof to toW % fTPR wft % fto 
RI RTtr^Tr I, 

23 % 27 to 1983 cl^ to sffo to qrTfto to tom 

f^TRTR if 53m?r fatorstor % to tr?o % RsinfR tofto tor % 1%rr 
trer totof ^ 'totor fto *rt i to 24 toss sft^Rf to firf^'TRf 4 

qnr fto i ftot-ftoto srre to^tor if tora? toT qrf i to spanto- 
fto qr $w*ft rmre to qrf snw 11 

2 if 5 wc 1982 cR ‘‘tor to fwr if 3nRm-fwr'’ % to %■ qqr 
tot ?r toto qrrfto to fqrftor iro to 37*0 ingfto^ 

fto[3 T ' srffTT fto, toto to<T if fto RTT I qftof tom TT3JT % totfto 
fto % 11 Rafter torn sr^rqtorto 4 to tor i w tof if 
’rmrfto amn'tR' 5rft?T§TR toto to qrtorqr ftorrto % wtofto tor % 
qr^q qq toiT ftor Rrr i 

TISET ftol S?torf/Ttor STfto 

3T5^m to: sr%$m totoi 

% ftotofto ?Tfto> tof?R v.f'-- 

tor tor totof/qjsq t* 3Fo to totof %.ftotot tor Efrto 
?n%?nT 7 % 9 to 1983 cm to q*to, ki fto if garf. i t%if 
toT toffr/TTR toqr b^r to srtoq qftof % fatoffftoto 
4fw tofrltorf q . qm tor i tomTFto 4 tototo «rrfto ffto far qrf 
frt ftorfirto toto to smto % to if qtoto to :• 

—i^r fcR tt rmr srsqrqqr-to *zr <rc qFnto to #fto to to 
wrTnT, ?t«tt ■ 'f* 

■ ’---ftofFff qff snrto' ferr i ■ 

^^nrrT^r-f^^ff % f?f^ toft Tfte^V 

qtoq qff to qrr to 1 ’’ 4RT4rftq qrwto q?t ^sjcit ct«tt 
rqsqTqqr-fw^rqff qff tor qrrir if qqfqf ?T' w arjtof cr«rr it ar^ 
ftoct qff ftor % tor qfer |. trrfqr arto^-fltoT % totor q^ff 





a' sre rrsff $t sr-m^r aft - ?: fafa ^sqm-faer# ^ qfarmfaT 
h% i WTcr %■ tirtt# % <r*rr fafapfar 

%it arfafacr fag f 1 ,?rgf srfara- ^FRcffa ftffarR #f#r sfnmr (1982-83) ■ 

% ffiifl r ?r arpT srgTPPF-fTO^if % fair ^t 22 ark 23 9R3# 1983 # 
qwm fw IPTT I TTTEirfjT^ 3T^<Rff-fTO# fa 9 sfk' ST##? apanwfaffi# 

Cv 

fa 7 fa# fat qRXRT % fag W *PTT I %V?£3 fa# 47 lW7 g7HT7 mRf- 
Bprrfsff fat TTcp- HRcfr Trfafcr ffaSfT faf4R, qfa fa?fat fa 24 fa 26 *TTfa 1983 <T4T 
if I 5t#^ fat 500 io fr^r afk ^ fafk dfaffafas fan *tjtt fatr 25 *rrfa 
1983 fat WPT ffawft % snTT-'TRT % cT«TT Wpff fat X7 

4RTf Tl I 

3TEWT 

“srmfw srenrq^ 5riw*r fawrfaf fa *rr*rrifaRr fasrscrr em ^ftfat 4nfa-' 
fiiraTrr fa fafasr” ffaw it ggr arswr qrr ffa^n n^rr i 

fTRrffafan=r srranw xsr fat % : 

—TT Rqfa.fi arsrrrw forsrT fa?«nfat fa srfasr fa fax 3 *t3R# ^t ffafT?? i 

—fp-sttw, srffaffar fatr rrtrY^rt xt wggffacr srifajff/^^facr 
srrfapff fa fa^rrtff-arsirrwf ark 3R - Trffafat % f^^-arwrwf fat 
fa xrx fa#r i 

- 5rr?fa*T<f: fag-Rw q#fa fa xt^tV fatr sifakr fs^ffa X swrqfat =ft 

g?RTc^?>' 1 •• • : - : V-.- • 

—■ffTTcT fa arsnw 44 Rim i 

- TTg^nT % ?lT«r 444 4R4 fa fag geXfaFf 3*T*Rnff 44 f4444 1 ‘ 

—3 Miw -fwr 44 #pt % fa+TH fat % 7Tg?m % xr«r 444 4rfa 
fafafat 4T*rffa4 aftt *rnarffa4> ffamfar fa 444 44 w i 

— X T tar fa ^ r srsqrqRr fasrr fapsnfat % fag fafar ffarfar i 

•—^fafanR wsff % afar* ^farnff =r stejtt'RP txRt ^ fa# ^ # xr^-. 
faw afa: srrsrfaqi xfaf ??Rf 9T, wr- fasiT % aTTf^fa *1^ 
4>T srgfaw 31WPT i 

- -y fa l ^ T-affsrrfar ferfaf-fasar ^txt fa?RrfaT??i snsnffa faxfaf- 

falSTT faXT«ff*3rsn*T# # fa^* 5 ! ^ f^737 <R SW I 
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RFm- 

•it jqtF smfw ft fft t jtw |—'€rf%rr stftj tttw ft Inpaft 
h^rt’, ‘Ftr €Vf%n fq^q--qiFFtrtfqq swK’ i fqRfqf%q ^rf ffr Ft ft 
^1- 

—FTtfFq q? {FTT FFFTt txWC fftF) 

—n^FTR- qRFtqHt (FTT ^F^ft st=FT fHtq) 

-FtlR-Fq4qt'4qtqt 3TTF ?tf%q FFtfeTTr FR TTFSTt TlFT |fFF 

fTTRfFF 

—TtFT qF tr^%IpT ffT ? 3Tqf%q ffFFT qtTTTsRt (TtFFft qqq) ' 

—.q^ FFFF qq 3TTF &FFTT TIFT qq%qq FT flFFT 
—Ftfe-FW48M4t5ft FTF ftf%F F«4faFTT FTT ^T*tfr HtTt ffW 

: , r . .. . . , ..... . 

—TTpffM anFFF FtsTF . 

fanfold JRTFt Ft q-fFf^rfcRrt FFR ft FFt ft : , ., . ,,.. 

—frrfFHtjfr FTT T nfqqft Tt^r (?FF fF FR qfqqft tlFT q^^SfTF 
FFf) 

.„ —RftF qa fqTTttqq FH TTFT q^%TFT FT ffeqT ({'976-80) 

—Ttfqq ftf qriq qq qfqqrt tfpf ... -.. 

-•--q4ttfhr qfeqq ft %wt %i qF^Ff qqft^w, FRftr iv 

3t5?rfff %stt % faq %?s 

ft 1982-83 % 4ttf fqftqq Rr^ifY /%fet mfqq fIfi if 99 fFerqFT 
q I f 4 % fftFRTT % ?f44Fg 3rtt?PR fFPT fe4t FT qF Irt ?ft3RT Tt \FFTT 
FTT.I %q4 %. 70 FF FftFFFF FT Tt FTF FT t| f sftT fTFt % (cftq. ffTFRTT 
sflr qF fcwft FT ®tfFT) 25 If? 5tF fFR Tt FTF Fft FT T| f I • v 

fFT ft t fFTR St 5ftq aftT qfiMt F^TTF q FTT (jCTt TRT Ft FFf 
ft) %7?t Ft-TFTF FT qf | I FfTFf I qat (ffqTFF SPftT.) . q qF qq %qr FT 
q^ft ft.ii.qi qqlr ffTt qq q Ftq ftft ft ftt i 

3R cTF fqfqR TRqf/lRr FTfFF Ftrft % 52 %4t Ft, F^fTF fFTT FFT 
| ! % FTq-FFr FT gRTiFT FT% ftFR FFTT FT Ft | Ft 5R fWTTT- 

#t| i .,,. ;'... ....'t, ■■.. i '.''' ■'.."‘_. 
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^ vfcsz ffefeqffer ST^f^FF nfqfeff % qpanT % *m ^Rcft |—■ 

—qsfivT-^ fPOT 8T«TTW-fW #% I 

— TrrsqfeF differ ^TW-forar qfafo i 

---WPCtf^F % WT. rr^T qiqfqq ¥q % fq©? §q spSrff # fWT % 
ffe* fafe* f^STTFFft % fSWqri % qfwn % ffer tffafe I 

—qr<€to ar«i7w-ft(TE3T qfercr qft ?fera-q qfqfe i 

% fffafferf m *f ^qr snrc snfe fjqr qRcfrfark ?qqft faqnfwr qrr 
qqfsrq nwinf. M*r- xvmf/^ qft qqrfferf ?r«rr qq qrqqft 

^ssm to fen ^rraT 1 1 

infer srsinqqr-t%EiTr qfer^ srqqr wqrt qfaferr f® qqqfqfofeqrrqqqfr 
qqffqrr tft frt qnqt f sft nqq?r jwfeifr q?r srnr qfet I - qqfnrr fariw 
qqnmff qr ftorn: & fern qrr<jft f 1 

rfy% % arg^lfe Jr fqffer qfqfcRT strt ih qf fqq qq qqq qrlr qferqr 
ferre aw 11 

¥^W-gff cTOT STKfT^ 3T^m?-f5T^T ^fcT 

W qfefe qft ttBfr tsqr qqfe: % sHto % qq<R Jr 29 

1982 q?f fsnf qf i qqft ww: 'R sn»rnv-firarT vrftof $ ^r-arfafa' 
ftor w\ differ qnft r ftoR fen w i rt sthr qft feftj qfesrferq nr 
^ fan nrr 11 

qTRffaq; 5WT ^T%5f STSilTW-feSTT 

W qfefe q;qr fsqr qiRRft 1983 ^ ft I TTfefe anqrqqr-ftoT qffe? 
apt qrsqfqqi crn qqfto sr«qrq=p-ftT ^7 qfqfq qft qqr fqftq fsqr 25 sRqft 1983 
q> gf ffefe nwrqr-fqra-T qnfeq Jr ^?qt qft fwr % qqfeq qi fern fwr 
qqT i fe% srt qfscr qfqfqqf qnq qq sifter qV% fen qqr 11 

(q?) xjo arc feo q Q qT3?rafe sriq ^ q?t : qrqferft qn 

t2FF 15 feqfqq 1982 Wt %$ I R^fer 3TSJTTqqr-feifTT qfej^ aff 

qisqqqf % F^rq trqr feq #qrT qr^ % feq qqqrqqfl qr ^ |t i wf ^ qqr 
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wr q?r qrifer qft qf nr nrq # % qfe .it nri wfe 1 1 

^fsf?r if srrqrf ¥F?s ffe nr nf f1 

(?sc) nfeq^fepr nrnrqn-fen : nqqfnftr qft ^ qsn 23 few 

1 982 nt ft Psrfnt nfen-nfe^i n^n-fen tt ^tn nfer Ti^qfesfif 
fermfq fen nr fqw fen qnr 1 


(jt) nsqm-ffelT Sr q^l^K qife qt qfafcT : 3nnTqqr-fen if qqmR 
nferf nt fenr qffa qq fsr^TT qfe % f%rtr srqnfqfq qrf rpr qsn 25 wft 
1983 I 


qtffef: 'nfer-sfeijn snanW-fefT" fqqq qq <Tcfr qiefq qftssf 
TTo sfo 3To afhc sro to % ^rm ^ 21 It 23 1983 crqr g| 1 qqqq 

feT % fqfen qgnsfr qq cm fer qrn qq? if nmqn-ferT qff ferfq qq 


ffRTT qrqqT ni I ^q ffeff qq ^qq qt qq;—form affr nqrn : qqqqr qqq; 
srfe - % ffe fen nt qqqffqr srlq qgferf; nmqnnf qqwt qfeq; trqo 
^0 qqn qq qqf^Tcf nq 1 fer 5 cff nr qsn fen qqr fnfeqnr ^ srnrq |—■ 
srqfqq? fen sffq rmrfKqr nsqTqqr-fnfrn; nnnfim mn qp^mq fearfe? firm 
arft nmqqr-fen; cr«n nTTqqrfnr ananqqr-fen sflq srfep f^fet nqi 
swiff nt ifeft 1 fef q fen % faffe frf qq ferq-ffesf fen, nir 
f% few qrt q^-ffr sfe Win if SfWqr qfeqq ffe% Hejqfr qrq jq=f q^ 
w % srfan srqqt srra- ft gn 1 w $ ir ir~~fen if qnqrqq fen nr 
sferq fen qsfq qfr q?fer qrq fe few qrf arrcnrqqqnsrf qff ^ ^ 

qqq qqr fewniFSTtn qn nf nffe qfeft % qrfewn % anqi^ 
t; ST^TW-few % RTcfenr qff^ff % fnci qtr fq^r ; fqq>3fe ^ T 
qqrRfe qq qf^n qrfqr qfeq % fetr fen q^T fqjfisrq 3fe qqqq ifen nr 
q%; qqr nr nqnrrnrqr qq qffefq nr qqqyq nlqmffe qnfq % feir 3nq5irqr 1 1 


qfer % q|q-rft fqqqfef qif ferir ir ^5 qn qqiT f— 

(qr) fen qnrqqf it ^~<f qq^ qRR %?st qfr Fqrqnr qff nnj nff 3 n- 
qnsr ^fqarrsff qq ^qnfe qqr neqrqn srf%nn WF«m? 

qn nn 1 

(n) 3nnr-nfnqn qff fen qq q^?qyjf nqqrnq qqrqr qtqr, (femqrq 

9 % 3 6 q<q % qfef % fer i 
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(*r) wfepF ^f^UTsff ft spttst % qft qff, fqfqqR ^fqsjT-qffq qff ?pf 
T f^R f fetr, spt fq-R qraft, fqfrq cftq qnc ft - ® fr° ark fffqt 
cf«TT ®qt gf Rqqt SPT 3Rft*T 3TRW^ | I 

(q) srHnw-srfww ?fpnt| ffmqT-sRqTqfr qq qq qqrrc srgqrqq sr 
ff % *PTT5r Sf?r ffffR Pfffqift ^r f^Rdf d^T 3TR ff?dR-qrf%ff 
% *RSt FRffR Wrt df I 

(f) ^Fr qTftfqqr qfkrfadTff ft f qr qrfgq 3 ft fw ft qf qqftf 
3fK RgfvTqf fqdTdt ft ! , ' 

(q) 3ncq-3Tfsrqq crqrftff qr spffr *Rf qeqrqfr ft srrew^-srnjd 
Fkmftd qfeTW SJTR dRlRT RTtr t 

(©) fR^PT qqft ft fwr % fftr stt^ppr fq%q diqft K'RTqfr ft 
RRrser cfncrf ^tp; cpffff? f^fRFT sreff ft ft qfqtq q ottttr 
fqsrpqqt 5r gt sfftmffqj ff stt qqqrssr qncrf Rift I 1 

(sr) qqff ft qfaqqfeqr Rnrfqcn ft soft qrffT qrff f smf qrwqql 
spT fp-FTfuT 3ft? Jqf qq qf 1 

(tf) '4=5ft ft TdRcW qqffff ft «P3T3T f fdP[ H3R fff ft 
RTPT'TT ft srrft qrfgq; I 

(q) *pp? r 5r ftqqrffF ?r«tr srqtqqTfqq- ftft qqq? ft fqfqfr m qftq 
gtqq qTfgq; 1 

(?) qffurqrq ®rfepff ft ff «t sqqerrq ft sft? arrqfqq qrft f qgqq 
% srsEnq-ff % ffr^q tp? qfqqr ftw qkrqT ip; ft srrft 1 

(s) arsqm'-ftr^T f qft qqff q? rpn ft fwr ft qfR<jf ?*tpt sto 
fr r qTfgtr 1 

(t) RTTdftvR ^r q? ffeqr ftftfwt q fq%q ftq qqqsq- q>?rq 
3TR qrfft 1 

(s) sqm qqqq ft ffefrnr fqqqt % fqqq?r % ^nq-^rq ^ft q^% 
ftq ftqq gfffqrft q^fcr ft sftcqr^r fqqr =qif^ 1 
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cT«rr faSrasrl % 3 tVt 
%f?rr if g?qnnr wff tit ^ 3t?bt 
timti % STfawm ^ frrcf 
JfNta qfost 

tto qo 3To aftr qo q ^rqrt tit *rgT*mr k qfqqr sfbc spot % farr 

qq tteft qr srriftqq qfrcq % fWTW tr %ot fkra ti snpufHWR, srreffqqr, 

^EH, 3WF 3S7 ; WTr. OTcT, ffTqfOTlT, OTOTTPq. ?}W, qTftiTcrTq ?«JT qi|#s 

% srftmrfrrcf q rm f%nn i sottf g;w ^ip?*r f^Torr *p qrrt tr qfRfafa 
tit -gqpTiqf tt pirnT m i fr vfi*tit ti *ft% fq% ^Fsn^rf *r srcgcft- 
wq tik ot tx faqR-frw qrfw «tt : 

—qfq%qr fw ti qrTswrf rt sprier tit fafercf i 

— qf^’fwr % fq^rq # qfqfsrcr wnti tit fgrfsrarf i 

—qfr^r fwr ti snqkOT fk8?m <T*rr fatter % %q^q siftm.% 
fqq qfe^T I I 

—srrqfoq ’ spanqtf tin farVsr^f % kmqqqfR srftm % fqq; 
qfs^qll | 

—fwrq ir qr«rfqf % srwnqnr % kqrjq srftm t fqq 
qf^r HI i 

—ferR t Rarfaq pqq % qsqrqRf % WRTqfa JrfWT % fatr 
qfefFT IV I 

fktra fq^r if ar^Tiq-vfq^T 

qrnfqq w % fro? §tt cT«tt TrrflfkR §• srqq qsqf % fqq f#q 
fWTOTT %.:«fiarPT*Ff qqT^t % fqtr qfs^r qfrrfq Sffr trqr qsq 8 1982 

qt TT° to qo tin. qo q 0 % ti g# i qfqfq q qfqqq % fair fqpq- 

%feq strr rIot fiprr: 

(q) qfvre *ft ott fwr fwr $r srgkarq, faq; q-rswif tk 
fqsrq m*ti\ % fwrr qqr ftrRor fkfsr % fqqW qq qtfirff ^qr i 
fqEfn q^lfct^ioiq qft fq%qr ftrRT |r qq tit t qEqrqiFr. 
srfqqq ^rqssr qrrqi qrfftr i 
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(m) mr terar % rf srrsrfqwr % 3 ttsitt sr^^fsrr^T fw 

mrqr enter rn| qmte % ten* Tjq-rpfr terfsrsff mr term 
mr rter i mg epnrn temr wr ter tto jjfo 3 To 3Tte n° q-° smcjrpteFr 
efte: ante grm ?f ctwV ^r 3r«r efmter termr 9 f r fi ra~ ra tff srte 

TPSTfa f%OT *te«TT?r *F 59% f%rr S'TgW 5T^T riffT gt mn* I 
rrterfcr %f fwfiwff tt teTmterftecr mtemtef ?tef eftt nsm tenrr w 
| : (1) ?fsjff % msq-Tqm-nteTmm fteqrnT % ten* *rnrm mrrc mter 
% mteqrtef qm, arte ( 2 ) tewgtefr % m^qm-mfmsnrr tester % 

tertr ttr^t #itr mter % tenr rnmote mw i qgte eft %t tsm 

arqg«n: n §3 i wf - wfsrfr % mfcmrqm-nteTSTm *teqrnf % f%tr 
qrsqqq-? arte inqqr fqnr Tftr t nq-gtef % mfcmTqqr-mtermm 
^STTffr % pt qnwft cTW %f #5^ fffspHT ^tenm - if #ft I 

3T*Jtrm-%^TT % TT^T 

srtiTT'W-fm^T % erfjff qrT nrterm sINk f^r^TT nfrtermmq, 

term ?r 29 ®fk 30 ^erte 1982 %t garr i v^r mg f^rorPr^T %f f% aff° % 
item rw-rFg-qqTmFT %tef? %r stefte termT ngTfmmrrtef % snr mt fterr mimr 
nrfgq; wife arm anm fwfcerrqnft % *ft *pr fterr | arte 5 *rt w 
.sen; fte ^gr 1 1 ^ *prq -ifr fterr % fwR %nr %?jff %t tenqrmte 

%terf mr stem mter %f mr ster q^mr qrfgtr, srrem ter$rm qn nten 

rnmn mrfgtf afte marrqqff qff qf 1 ’Tnf^T'T sRTq qrrqT qTfgq: i 

^rterfcT ^ ^rr^r 

TT<?fte ar^Tqqr-fi?rwr qteq? qff rter^nr rrtefcr ?wf tsqr TT^q teT 
rfrqi^ qf fevff ?f 10 qrrq^f 1983 gl 1 12 n^Rff ?f wq f^rqr 1 . 

^9 %9TT. rrgTf^JTRrcr, 3T5 T^t 

qg qgTte^rrwq ttft m % Tr^rqiq, gte^r^r,. qsrre, fgrnqvr.sftwr,. srwr 
arte qrwte rr^r ^tfr stem % Tiwff rrmr teffqf mte tecmf % rfm mf 
sfsin'Tm-qtermm rteert anqmrmrnraff tet ^:t mrcrr 1 1 

stem rte*n : ftr° q<> % mite fqqterrr =ft° ^°, q,^°; «fV o rrfr- 

te= (arRm/qirr) ?t° qj° sm qq ?r«TT qfo (a ttw/iw) qt° i^o, 

fefte qq mrrff ?f 364 temifqqf mr stem teq temr terq^T steter sqrr~ |— 

mfo ^ term ft) 81 

Sffo cr^o (ffte'l 31 
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^fo.trg'o (qrftqsq) 

37 

foa CT^o (sffoft) 

32 

fo<5 FTgo (f^Rt) 

40 

fo° trg'o (^4 ,) , 

32 

l^Tf o 

17 

4to tT^Ffto (srRrr/qrra) 


foo tr^o jppr fo 

, 73 

sft° trfofo (arpr^/qw) 


foo qgo ffofo fo 

21 


364 


qftfl : efto Trgo 5 TW #©TT 148 «ft I 

qfrww : ^rrrfr ?N % 232 areftTfsfer wpf % tw^ sfk 
3 rt % qqrqrc qft# % htk i&° ifl-CTr-Fw-^rf-'Twr^ qfftf qft gqrrf 
1982 4ft T^TT ^ls I 

from $m fewi : $0 faro qo 4n f^cnr Jrqr fqwr ^trct sfaqr % 

TT^ift SITT 4 TT '4\r qnfaq qqTR §TTT ST^lf^, TFilft 44 fWT €\ 

arwmdisff % snsrrc qr Iwk qrraw 4 tt war qrTcrr | 1 1982-83 % Jrterf'JTqr 

qq % qttrq fqpqfqrffqq f4R R?-- 

(qr) to % fron* fw«rmf % 3R<rfaqi fa^rqff qrr trap 
tr#t firrwr q^rfasrraq, qfeqw Jr 14 Jr 17 srtw 1982 fr? § 3 rr ffroqrr 
Treto 3 rorm>-fww qfqqer §ttt fore fqrtr tttt srrere-qrsir^TF Jr fwre 
for % qqforrff % f^f^RT TSTf VT fq^re-ffow 47441 «TT I W tf^foTT Jf 21 
srfofaq? fqfoqff, form sfoqfot foq mqqqfr Jr m fforr i 

(w) qT5-foR % ffor snpr sqffofo apt4^ sFmfrftBsY qrerqfo #0 q% 
3TTt°, WTfjfoK Jr 19 % 23 3T4g«R 1982 447 f $ I 3447T fo(W q^rqre 4T5T qft 
ffo3% % ffo 5[^g- sqffofo 4ft fow&T ^4T «TT. I gpT 40 STfST STffofo 4 ^for 
rnffor i 1 

( 4 ) wr^rffop fafsrrfof Jr ffonq-fJrerei qt qfofocsf: fofor fsrerr 
forfo^rraq, sifore Jr 16 Jr 20 fforere 1 982 441 31=447 (^0 fto fo tfj-o) q?i 
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pT | w # ^T #; nTWf 

cn: gHR nm nrnr nr i jrtct 5f fen nn wVfa^V, rmnn 9rrrn n«rr nfe fearm 
qr nrsf nr amn-amn aftr nrnnn fesrm Imm nfef nr nrnm srrnfncr fntr 
ntr 1 w nrnnfest t 8 ar^nn-fwra?r # wmr Frmr 1 

(#) s^spirt fsrarFRf % apsnrqnf, tsnTRrl/fnfannf % fnq st^^r 
nr%?R 28 sfk 29 Fqrpnr 1982 nt nrfan % srinn $r |3 tt 1 Rnr nfw nrfcrn 
% fNrT«ff-3TEqrTqpFf nr nn n§nrrf femrfef % srRTnnf crnr f^^/fsrfanefr 
$ qf^rq- ^ Rr , q-f f^RTf nR if fWT nRR nTHT mi 

(n) nrisqfnn mn nr arasft Rrnrn nr fVrw nr q$>- nranfaft epr 
arrsftsFr aTEqrqqr-fsr^Rff % fen qnfen if 7 ir 12 mfe 1983 nn fenr nnr 1 wnr 
vpvr nFcrnrfenr nt snfet armn Fsrsm nt argmcrn fefsnfFnt farm %tt nrr 
nrmFnn f^gn^pff % fen FmTn rnnfe nr few wrc an 1 

(n) nnnmn fnfn RnYfn^ nnn: nrfe nr srEanw-fti^r 
%■ Fnn iTSfr wnrfer nr anfemr 14 ir 19 nr# 1983 rm 3TRTnr % nlifnsrTn 
nrfen nro ir^nfR if Fw nnr 1 w nr fennr nfenrfenf 4# ngnmn ir ferFnrr 
nn^cT srfaff ir nfefera - rrt nr 1 r nfentfer if 44 nmfen-femnr n nrn 
Fnnr 1 

(®) an-ntfr’T nft nnr ngfn % f® «Nf If nrfotsar nw*r % Fnsrnr «pt 
mn st?fe #r Fnn nrffen if nn nrrwRst nr tofr 21 n 26 nr# 1983 cm 
Fnrn w 1 wn nfenrfwi nr Fw % j® nfen ferfnr im nmr nw wf 1 
nn nfenfest n 43 nmrnnf n mn frmr 1 

trfTSR (#rf4-T^ afknnMR nfnFn) nFcnlsRT 

"Prnfftff n tnrFnq!' fwrf qn Fn^nn sffr fnsrW' Fnqn nn qrrn 
nr# nfT 1 n;Frn # in tFrFrt % nnFsrn rrnt # nqnr np'nFr-JRn 
"FnnFrmfnr % #knr nrf m srq-n^n" qfo crnito Fn#t % Fn^ ^RnFarm 
FnRfnRmr nt nfnn Fqnrr 1 sr nn Fw rt nr<r ^rn n%Fin nn # 1 1 #r 
3 tr srgnsurn-lnr TFr^ncrr % FnR 1 1 # |—fnsfk 3Rrni % fwrn rr 
cTTfnrnr w nr Fnmn, ^fft Fn#r 3 rrt % €rr FniFncr swk 1 qn® ^o rx 
nr nf nnnrfr n^r % nr^Fenn •nfnff nV nrn m srwrnra |3 tt i 
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fsrwi if ffpfMficf ^pt^t gq;: 

fsiWJT: #t% ft=r% ft#f if forffRr finOT-ftfff ttrT'T jarr— (f) $f«r 
faro if fefw^w arar nt° ft#; (w) fre-fffa ?fa anarra 
gfr «fVo TTfltfiro (anw/qro) ft° q»» % ft# fT fisfar 3#; 

(*r), #t° tT^o (-?fft#) ffrr i 

3H#sitf : f gsrir % fep^rpff cT^rr f ifw % fesrtMt ft srnrrferar f t# % 
f#tr ftm fT# tt 3tg#trFt aftr arnfa ww arratfacr finjr f# i w s#f 

# f#f % ##r*r if ft: ^ ft %cff fT fT#fp srp wm Tft i 

fspjpTH ft TTf?Tf%fenTt : =fl% 3# % f^fTTP % fff Tf%#T ft ffS fTW fpm- 
sfrgrrsff ft ^cf f #r % f#^ fwrn’-ft# *r trf ff-q?rrq f r fero ffqr ffr i 

ff%f frfff, 3TT#fifef *tT#f 3TK ffe fFfT % ^ if fff Tf m>fV ^PTTCf fT# 
fi 5 ttp ff r# % f#q f rf#f % # erf ^ip p##T fr f#fm ffPT 

r i ftr prer % #stp affT #? #?# ftfap ft ptttpp ft p?t# % f#nr pptttt 
ftr i srfim % fpprcr if pp 'rftfpp pp?tt trtpppfptpt f t Tjf q|p fiwr 
p: f^rr ppt i 

fp^ctrc ft nfpfpferaf: fp?nfp#t aft?: fTrpTfpift ft arerarfaf pippr# 
writ % f#p frfa45rrfaft % pm frpTtr jut i fpenffp'r pr % f## 

PPP-PPP Pf Ptfe#! fT 5Pfa ffPT qqT | f fp fpPTP ^ fPPTfwf if FPTPtP 
?fp ?rT?r %pt % m pg#tp fffT i pf %?? f#r farefastm, fT trf 

wr 11 ppif format % f#tr tTcp- sRffft cr«TT ffa pfaptfppTaff fr &rr#RP ftp 
if fifaf % ffa faprq % sR^tfofi ^ sraqfa ferr i fftr-ftrarr ft 

# Tfffr "ff ft%fw tT5T%5rf % trf 3ff fr 

HfTft, ffTff 3fk ffcT?:f ft fffTf % fTOTT7, fTfff % sn^fcr fffl fft I 

f^TTf fwvftn : 1982-83 fT TOfff ff ^-^fir^-o i^fto (srr^f/ 
*rRT) fto tr^o ft# % fsff fr«TT feftf f# ft f^ftaff ?iqT «fto erf o (fffTrr) 
®ftT t^o % tTf-Ef^ff fTRTfircT ft#t ^ |3TT i 

W ttf if f§ft ir f#t arr xft ?t 'tftjftffraff fT frf apir wr i •wrff 
fnf ft ftrair 'TfTftffr Mt #t° ttfo anpmr sfYf ^nftf srffifT BiTffftT 

g-cfiff 'TfTftfTT qf sft l^fp #to fq- fTf fT q|| I 
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afttHTSTT? if 9 % 11 ffTHfTO- 1982 ?P!r.|f ^ syfepf WRcffa 
if 3 T° tffo tro' <fto TT^T if qf^fT fcfqiy q-q ayq-fyy TjffSJ ypfSy q^y | 

5 ETPtf f%b Tfo if ^oT ^rwffa a% tTflqffo sfto qrm % 

foTCT q^p fPTfq- H( 3 JWK' aafif % ffl'PrfW if if gf t?sp if Xjo tTifo cfto 
TO^rm ?r ?rnr fw i. 

5 fT«rf^ fe^T «ht*w s<rm 
(%<?) qfro^sRT 

W ^finarrera' qfr %q Hf^r % xtqwi TO’sfr qffo tr^fo s&ttrr, at° t^ro 

sTfST, 5f0 sfto qqyo fyq^TRT 3fk STo q^o tff° tin if *tmr % TOf^t TT^ff 3TO 

srnfffTO ffnsrfsrffeRr qaWfcTOl/TOrTOT if sqfteim % ^r if 

f^PTT I 

- ••%T 3frf ¥*T% vfa’ T~ qWftfwff I 

Hf^eff sftf srfEnnr q%%w qft tfspeqraraff q-q ?nw i ■ • 

—■ferfw ?srpffJT ff<RWT3rf % syysyyq qq sp^pff Sftx fc(TX TOif 

qTT sjyy^yf^ iyrq ?J!y?y I 

• srfsrn^-^rrwf % yrfaim % spprf cr^rr sf mf qft totot qx w>i i 

—fNlT SffsT^TT fffTOf qff ^ ff^f 5y|<r syfq- qft qfsyfg- qq ^yquy | 

-TO % Wff TR*ff % STWTO-fe’jy fVqssfPTT cPTT qy»q ftrsfr *fe«TFff 
% sysyyq^-fty^ff gr^TT 1982-83 if OTP: fffwT TT afw 3fk swf 
sTfror^r ^r ^tt i 

fwr JT^rfarensrir vftqr^r 


vftqr^r an fwr ^rfaarpra, frorcr, agfqf^, qsq q^sy cr«rr 
nfsfT, sro, afa tr# sreTT afrc aro p?ff sfa sfafi qft fw-^F P R TO Taff qrt gfa 
TOctt | i af ^r TTszff =pt arram'maff aft ycr tott % f¥ror qrpfaFff qa 
STPftTO TOfTT I I 
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: K^f^rfTiT fTRTfHfecr =^Tr T^T 

sfto tTo, cfto tt^-o — ^R-^ffq- Sm^TcT ^ frffirf STffoft 

tnji fafw fwr | I 


sfro q*pffto — 

€fo trjo — 

«fro ' — 

tn?o it^o — 

trifo tj^o —. 

sfro Too -— 

sr if sm tr *t% 
% ft Tf# |— 


^K-wfjT ?nrf^cr #ft i 

mr, fwFT sfh; srrfapnr 
i 

smrfw fW | 

fern fror, 5T?znw-f?r^T, ?rf$w 

sremrr afrc *Tpfofcr $ finite i 

srrafw fwr i 

tfto-?^-¥?-qr^K srM i 

f^TTfwf ^ HUsqr 3R% 'TCSt sfTT HTTWt 
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% sHh fprer % fTTcT fasrrf*rcf ^ ^f^TTspr Sr 5r%$r sn^ fw i 

JTgrfsra'ra^r vt w f%ar f for sr^r sfoirr ■gjiwr str Tnwf 

crsrr ?for sfoff ir^nrer, p-w sfk '^ftan, ^cr, p«tt ^rnm sfk ?rt 
I^ fl - sforrfertff qft srwT cr ^ i m: ^r TRiffSr rfomiwr 
fffosr ^ % ftrcr ^tt’K sttr fan; p t sr^rrsfF foarfofo! sfo % fortr 
P % SFHto ^RTTfpFK %■ =RcR Sf sfosr SRW sfRltT qtT | ^r % 

irfTTT^ affc preier TTszff % ^‘for-sr# fo$R srfg’^rrfViff ^ p ^nr tffar \ 

fafmT % spro^ 

fonrfoRT ^ff % arfofw, PiTfosnvPT % *r<f % skn &r% pi tt f^r% 
. p ;rsra fw : 
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HTRPffi foRpc % arfeftw TTRlR fe'TT TOIH % 

fturtff grri spif^ ir srr^ftfRfr aPT^Niff ^ ^rite^r rternr % R’T fcRT i 

3?wf q?r fTOT % fen* srRFm aft? arrarm-ftiWr srfREfTR % 
*pr?fom «Rii r T^t | afte ftre : TT % w ster 4ft arte xxfm fft$R 

¥7 ft rr t Tfr 11 ■ 

BT^Wrff teT^TT 

W 3RST ft ST^HTcff fftsflT ft^T ft! 3TRR47 ^Tq-fTf 3TR *mfc#T STR^T 
fft?rr rtt i f?r %ri % 4ftwr % fftq; ft fftRfsrfftR 4 rN*t amfrfftrr 

teir strcr i 

w ftwT ^rrte^JT apr hr srftemfteteY 4 ft ft^rr 

1. 'fWr ft rtr’ fwr tt rrPrt rtt 32 

rrcr ^rrarlW fftRRff % sr^ftf fftsrr 

fttel % srerRRRf ctot arfrss otter 
Rfftrftr $t rj^cr i 

2. Rpftf ferr ft*sft ft ftrrrsR Rfftrftftft fftq j 9 

ftftftftt/ftRiPT WTFT/aftW f%R J)' tfe^Rr; 

ttrW srfftsrr ¥t5f q^teR; snfttfftap 

t rftef|3RT3f{ ft fftxr ^cte^T ft«rr ftpr-sr^ 

• . rmrftf ft ai^pr 4 tt*Nr i 

;' -SR % ftteR ft? ftariqqftfte RftaR aniftfRrr ffttr trt TRlff % apjffTT 
RT4ft wn fftRfftfer RTftt ft ftt nf 1i 

«w«wr .Tmr/qforsf* JfRmft Rftfftcr vmr^ft srfta-TOMtaT 

• tfawr Rterr wff ^ (i) (ii) 

M 3T^>? fftcRT^TT 







HSR 

5*i 

1- 

4WTT&W 

4 

124 

77 

924 

578 

2. 

RTRT^ 

1 

30 

27 

300 

270 

3. 

^47R 

3 

99 

60 

692 

458 
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4. , 

5. 

Tffsrr, 3 , no 56 

ark pr^TcT 
% fw>^ fa^r 

sbfor 6 235 122 

780 456 

1566 808 


5*T sfff 17 598 322 

4262 2570 

r-, Pi- *\ I, JS 

'trcm^rrq 



ft'PfRT ir 44^44 % f4R#rfgcT qf^5T?rrsrf 41 §T4 if f?PTT— 


qfttffarr 44 *nu 

*pr 

l 

2 

3 

l. 

msqfw w* 44 qf^rr 44T44 q?r qfr^fer 
% f^TCT fW4 3fk srfwi 

% fasrfaq qrr argsraiq arianre 

41 o Sfo tTi^o 

2. 

4444441 444 4?t «Tp4T %■ f%4 44T 

s[44if 4414441441 44 4711 <441% % 144 

4T44TC ^4° 44o 

faqist 


fwi 41441 44 f=rarq 


3. 

sffq ferr^T % STRlT^ff % fTTTT trsp sfrfqqq 

sro (sftacff) ws 


441% % f%4 4T% 4T4t 4 %t44 44 30444 

4441 74441 

4. 

aflq^ifqqr fq^rraqt 44T sr^ffq^rrfw firorr 

4T7?T % f^rrfwr q% sqerfssprf % srrpqqT 

44 TTiT % firq wpwf srfa 

qfclwf 44 f4#44 

®To %o 44 ° 414^4 

5. . 

aRfr^Tfcy fwr %?st % f^rr fw4 

4T44V 44 fqqoq 441 fir^pr f^wrsff 

ST° §To tTg-o 4414 


44 44T 44141 


6. 

4R S%¥ % sjfa fwi4 fW44 ^ 

41 o qj-o %o ?fr4T 


fraTET'T CTPTrfr 44 4r 

sfrw if qi^ 41 % terqterf 44 

3TSWT 
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1 

2 

3 

7. 

inar sbpr if qrcfffim griffs: snqftwr 
fro q?r sr^nR 

■O N 

ft q° ftt-o qfttff 

8. 

qpRftt shr ft qqrqn: fttft ft ittt arnrprar- 
■srfftrenir (ftt° qg-o fftcft) qq srOTiftf ft 

3^4 irjftta qq w—qp *rrftsr sphppt 

51 0 ffo ffo Hftft 

9 

qfrqftt sftq ft siOTR-fw ft q #<tr rt 
qn - aiRirq 

5T° %o q^o TR^cf 

10. 

ftfqR ft fftrfftcT ark writ Rfftt ft 
snTqfftqr ferrq ft srsrrqff ft fftq 
• g^TTcW ’pK qnwr 

fto qtfo ftto 
?rfRT(4o fro ft?r) 


*pfrfNcT ftm ft gqiT ft F?rq Tr^Tf^rmcr srF?r graT? ftt ft ft ^rar 1 1 qn 
wN*t ft ft^rfftsrm w % ?rftt ?pir «fN^f5T ftrft 1 1 


sqerfsgftf 

(1) fttqR fftq#r?rrair ft sftaRff *rc?iT tr^ct ftr aqft frsr srsftar 

^nnT?T?T ft fsr ftftf ft ^frRTr—qRsrftrr s?r q«F fer srrarftfr” ^r| tftqrro 
to F®ftf sr^TPT ept 1 ' 

( 2 ) ftaRft 4° wr ft softer sot “gfe, ftrc otiFjr- 

snfftqr ft ftftsr ft qfwwi qrqft afk qfftfOTT ftbr ft ftOTysff eftt 

3 T«OT" % F?rq tfrxi^o sfo ft Fsftt stctr- ft vi 1 

ftPR ft 3T$T ft 3TOTSfiw Iffiiftfeql 

(1) OTftft fern fftOT 4 fttsq, rr° qVfto ®r?frr ?r "g^Pt ?rt 
ffttoW ft v(& ft tfrFqqr qfftfftFgftf ft ftftFfre 3 ©t ^f^jtff ft fftfq qrrftfttGst 

4 *TPT fftPTT, ft 24 Wcf ft 2 fftcTOT 1982 cR if ff i^ET qqftftttft ft 

srr^ft ff fftsrnr ftftrr?4t 4 fftqro % fftq tFiR % qfwf %?sr (gftwt) 

% .Ffff’r ft srafftcr Fqrerr i ■ . 

(2) *n^r-?frfw srRTfr-sRR 1981-82 ft stot sr° 

% 0 qqo tr^t, fsrfftqfr, ft qrccrto ftifttrlftqy s?r % hsr ft fq ft w ft ft 
^ ft mm fftcTOT 1982 ir ft 1 
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(3) ^To TT^o TT-^ sffc ?To %o ^ 1982 *1 

#4tot fir |ir ''^^-qf^r-wra' t rc fw fir stpt fvrqr sftr 

m% amr frori "to fir qf^-ftrro fir wpw pfavp srp^HTOPTO” tot i 


( 4 ) cnfnr^ir fwTOT % too t^o sraro sift: «ft snx° r^o ^ 

toPtto ftrerr to tTfrorf srom-i %. faroffirfir fir tovto sftr «nf#§' to shr foqr i 

P3#T fsRTRTq 


^ 1982-83 % fror MWH TOTrafT ^ ST^T TOTO SfH qf^TR ffi'qfq TO% 
5t qf t : 


w.m 

TOten fir ^ arm 
fpTOfqtff apt tosto 

toIstt fir titt gft m# fTOnfror. 
qrt #3UT 

srfroro 

I 

82 1 



II 

78 

TpftJT stfepF tojpettp sftr nfropp 



/ 

„ ’ ! 

qfTTO % vfrfcT fTOTP % a-T^TOT TOf 


III 

72 

| fq?rrfqEft ap> TO>T fTOTT PPT 


IV 

75 

! 


V 

81 

62 

76% 

VI 

82 

71 

86% 

VII 

80 

60 

75% 

VIII 

60 

57 

93% 

IX 

67 

51 

76% 

X 

55 

47 

85% 

XI 

20 

18 

90%. 

XII 

20 

16 

80% 


oqrqrofqq: frorra 


frorrTOT % ?rrcr sttoftto n wfsror sr^ff^pT srk srfropjr qfvq? ott 
% TO^TO^T fWT P^TfroiTTOT gTTT aTPTtf^T n^sjft/TOWtffe3^1 STR 

qrpff ^ top fppTT i frorrHtr % sirs arspTTO - farfroro fproff fir Tt^o ■ % 

TOftWcT | I 
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fasTRR % 25 ^TTfaTJff faftpr TPhrif *f *TPT fiWT afa % 24 

% ^tpt sfk i ?ptc ^r & sffft sre#r ^ ^x vx strt i 

wsfta faStt H^Tf^Sn^T, VafaaR 

cfl .fWT ®T^T.f^RITvPTj 'f^RX % f?mfiRT ^T'W-STfW'ir 
^R^Tff % {fTTr 940 f^rpff-srorN^f fnqr fwFf ^r 5fftr%cr fen i 
3f^Fi^T $rftm qfaff % *ttsw 74 3n*rmf aftx apsm^-fswRrf *ft 
sr^fw fw wr. i w^raraq- *r tfsra; JRsfa fcsrmq- x mq-faq? wrsfr % 
+ 2 x$x 956 t^raTfSr*ff ^ fen - sqxRsr wf i 

$ vfam wm 

faiar fsrsr^ ^ ^rr ?kn; ^ % f^rq aft ssrer f^rarT if 3r*fte 

$aTX 5TT H|Tf^rTFPT fa^rMw fqqfqcT #ET ^cTT TfT f 5TT STffeTT % 
f^Kferr^R- 3T7T TTRcTT STTFT | : 

fa) +2 WX%1wf*rtff% f^ =3rRR#T $fo tTf^Tt, (3IHt) sfto 

cHTT sfto 170 (sTFT^f) sfro V^o fsift % flqrfkfr qfor | 

. ■■•(*) ^T, flWH 3fk <r»TT FTRFF’mff % faqr trsp-. 

#to q^-o (jTTEqrfir^) fkft ^ | 

(*T) WT aftT fWPT *f FTTcWt 3fft FTTcFFItRI % faqr TT^-^ffq- efto 
q¥o (smfwfli) feft Sfrk I 

(^) ftisfrT t FTTcRff % fsq T^-q-qk irifo trgo feft k# 1 

(^) t%5TR Htd+l % kxr ^Mpsfk irqro l^ERfto (^tf? 53T^5r) *J¥o 

feft ^ 1 

. ■ iv- Tt% st qf $ ~FfuRT *r fen*rr jrt I % 1981-82 ir kf^rkgr^rq- 
5f .q^rkwRR qq 'rfkrnr skr 1982-83 t wr^f ?r kfflR 
^t?ff ^ srkrr mFT fw : 
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: nTT^ft-X 

fessfasfTSW 1981-82 Sr q^tferancra % iffetTn 


MR 4?t7T R7T 

SRSTTfaft 

f^f^UT^nr TOSTT f Tf^m 


^ HWT 

f s 

; S*R flfta gffa fef SffaSffi 
s^trfV foft 37T>T 

o 

o 

180 

175 

2 118 — 120 68.6% 

2. q^To tTsro 

32 

31 1 

. 

3- q*ro 

(oTT^ STTfn) 


30 

J 

1 snft fdN^wq f Rfem? 
f snwfer ?rfr fen i 

i 

4- ft° q^feo 
(str#) sqtFr 
erf 

80 

70 

— — — 40 57% 

5. fTo iTo (arm) 

sm nf 

60 

48 

— — ~ 48 100% 



?TTT<jft-2 

1982-83 $f faffed ?f sr%?r m?r srr% faenMr *i\ ^wn 

^FT fWT 

ftf SFTT arm 

SRST RR ffmfeft 

<f* fWT 

1 

2 


3 • 


ft° q3sr#° fto tr^-o 


STepT epf 

84 

fTo rrgrtfto sfto qjo • 

feftn apt 

55 

fr<> i^q fro o 


sfpt erf 

32 

f^ o TT t> ft o tlT^’ o 

fefe srf 

45 


4 . 


1 

2 


3 


5 . 

^-q#r 5 ffo IT^o 

(fern) qrsrPw 


96 


6 . 

VTcp-^ffjr cfto TT^fo 


72 


• 7i 

TTcfT-^Tffzr fto IT^O 

(^iftrr^) 


20 


8 . 

t^-cffa sfto tr§ 0 
(fawft) qmfw 


8 


9 . 

eflo tr^o 

(mm) qrarfqqT 


12 


10. 

t^O tT^o 


24 


11. 

PITo t^ffo tfso 

(sttssj mix) 

WT ^4 


20 


12 . 

qilo tr^o trg 0 

(mm mix) 


21 
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^ frsrrT?r 3reqTW fTrrwcrr «ran% # % fw ^rrcrr 

t I 3 ?t 5WK % I—(5f?) ’TtWT-^-^-q^rT'^R aft#, tJ®lT (if) f^TfcTK 
?FPN*r I 

(f?) tft^-'^-K^-'rsn'^K : 5T| ^MlRPR OT RTcPF SIW ? 5 TTfr- 

aFtrR 3TSrftT%5T STWT'Wl % %t | f%pt% 'TW sfafT % f*Rft W^cTT-STO 

tn^rfiR!' fwr^pT t w-^r-w qf^r apq q?FT qn - 

arqw 5> i ## qfemfW qrt f^rfsr^rr^r qft sfro tr«r 0 feqt 

ferqraT 1 1 qiM Jr ^r^r % ?Hw 451 sreqnq^ff # q%trr f^n 

qqr i 
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(^r) fronr? top? : srwnwi cm arsrpr^-ftiwf %r srg^ffcr.^^ 

f%tr iriTfasn^ % 4 % 20 for % qfe %%ff wx arnffaR f%m crrf% 

s?f iwr sffc % arpicR f^rcr % qnm m fsra% %• wtt % 

fW*! %T 3rftT4T T1447 3fk 5mT45TmV 441% % 444 ff 1 14 444%%! % 
smr % 74 srscnwf %r srrsr pr i 14 44 «4kr fft%.f^rr pr |: r 


f%?cTTC ^T «f?Ffos*r (1982-83) 


43T 

tPOTT 

qrpfarnr 44 

4T4 

^rfermfnsnf 

44 fareR'TT 

f 

4T7T%' 

3%?: 

arafsra! 

srfawfoiff 

1. 

HmsftraW 3cTP?47 

H4Tarmwr garret 

18-1.83 



qrpr qt qrmVsl 

444 Jr marfiw 

% 




f^rT^ % 8R4mr 

24-1-83 





(7 f44) 

7 

2- 

arm^ftrawt % 

irmfirer armqqr-. 

1-12-82 



fwr spjtfsrH 

ftrsiR; 

% ■ 



TOfcr 


15.12.82 





(15 for) 

14 

3- 

smsTm snm 

srmfa^ areirr'w- 

1-2.83 % 



4% fttSTT 

fwi? 

19.2-83 





(19 for) 

16 

4- 

fpfr Jr sum- 

4mf44> SrftTQTOT 

20-11.82 % 



fpm ark 

fqirrepff % fpfV 

25.11.82 



Rm-fw'r 

ammr 

(6f44) 

26 • 

5. 

14%4 

fwiFT cm 

26-11.82 % 



^arRR (^rfkrr) 

4T4t44% 4ST% 

29-11-82 



%f%tr rn*fkr 

44% 

(4f44) 

11 


%• fwfr 

fsrcre> 




% srfWnT qr 


- 
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q^Tf^TT5fzr 5 ^TTf 1982 & 20 OTFcT 1982 cf3? HTcf ¥T q-farff 
if srftrOT w qrr amrkrr qftafft ft fw 
sfw ft, qPw % qrsmf qrr ^#r<t ott qrswff qft fwi^r' ttot- 
qqf ft qriT fftteq ■rpRt# ark smswifw ffterrqftf ft1 

qTEqfrpF, ftk sqiwrfftqi' % 20 ^^OWT ^t ^qrfrorR, 
STMlfttf, SjpR, Wisftq, qraqfa afo 3fPTH % fft^SPtft sfk qfoRT 475^? 
fHftkrcft ft 4ftft ft m»r fftvr i wrer thtfr sto ft?p vrftkr srfw #sr 
qkqr qv srszpnT *ftr qr?: f^rzrr w ark ??rqft fftftft Jr ft *r$ i 

spsfta snrsfa faerra* 

q^Tl^rmq % ure tp? vark fftarmq ftqs 11 *r§ f^rsn^rq* 
qqfqq % fftfft^T aran^-folSTT ft qfftcj fq?nqf-3TSirTWf % fftft ftm- 
ar«mr % frt % ft ott qrqrr 11 fererrcw Jr 'mm qft ftfttfftcr ftM affa 
qarRrftq "ngfftftt qrr spamr fkrr 3 frt 1 1 fqsrm ft?evr ftti srife ftftdft 
faft ft kre11 fftsmw Jr 1981-82 % *pr if fftarfftftf qft f*r wrr 
1023 ft! 1 


fasrm ft fosnfaftf qft ftwr 


m 









I* 

qs.sft. 

I 

II 

III 

IV V VI VII 

VIII 

IX X 

XI 

XII 


1981-82 28 

79 

78 

79 

80 117 83 79 

117 

108 89 

52 

34 

1023 

1982-83 

78 

79 

72 

67 93 109 83 

78 

104 115 

50 

49 

967 
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{arf^r *rR?fta *Tsirf^/dfHiR qrtarq) 



qrtCTT 

qffar £r 
fs 

qrftfTT 

1975-76 

a^fast srmfter TqeqfdR qitsrr, 1976 

48 

47 

1976-77- 

srfer ?rR<rfar ^^cr *rnarf*rcr qfrsrr, 1 977 

74 

68 

1976-77 

affair WdW TTT^fTRR 'RtSTT, 1977 

65 

65 • 

1977-78 

srfer mdto Tnsqfrrqr qffaT, 1978 

67 

64 

1978-79 

3Tfa?T ^TRcftJr 5TT6Jrfrr5Fr iRreTT, 1979 

80 

77 

1978-79 

3rfe?T VTTRftJT dfdR qffar. 1979 

50 

44 

1979-80 

srfer TfRirfipR qfrar, 1 980 

75 

75 

1979-80 

3dw HR?fcr dfojR qr^TT, 1980 

46 

43 

1980-81 

affair rndte qRqfqq- qrrsTT, 1981 

75 . 

73 

1980-81 

3T%5r 'flRcftq- dfaR qrtm, 1 98 1 

36 

34 

1981-82 

SffavT ’STTRcThT qqwf*FR qffaT, 1982 

88 

82 

1981-82 

3lfeR 'iTTTcftir TfrfqTTT qtfSTT, 1982 

34 

26 

1982-83 

srfeR mdfa ^TTHiff^qr qfterr, 1983 

88 

87 

1982-83 

. arfisRr *TR?ft*r tfrfaR qfrsrr, 1983 

34 

30 


fSTSTT ^faSTT^, 

*V ... . «• “v r 

HStT- 1 ^ 'R WnfSH 


?r^Tf^rM¥ ?r q^% =#■ an f^r%fw sraT-'jf ## 1982-83 *f *ft 

^nfr dr i 

(l) t^frato ir^o TrfoTrr/tftfet sftjxmm sirer : % ^re-ffi^w en% 
ftiwrr d# 1974 *t ^ f%tr ^ ^ i w et^rr 1w?r ferr *rt | fa 
igjffar anarm? ^r tip? ^rr #q-R ft ?i% aft q- %=nq *qrcfatfR *?r t<: 
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anft fwr % ffttqw §t, srfftg few qrr ftftfw iror-w#r asr % trww ?r 

3% sfk wr^rc! cRT 3% i p jtwt % wrakfe sfTlTff %T wfewft qft srcftt 

ft ^feffT^rt ^tcfr 11 53% srew, 3 fTfetnrw st^t sferfera mm^ 

^ITcl%kTT STfirfq^/sTan^ % W ft ftkff % ST^ 3W fftft f ftk STlft 3W 

RTC # 35T§ % ftt 3T3% t|| I 

( 2 ) q*to qgo : q-g eft fftftm 471 | I %T few- 

fe?nw % rnR-o tr^-o Efft^- % giTK f ark ?;gft sn^ftr^ feran srrfe ft fetwcrr 
stw wft m wnm 1 1 ferr-wr 1983-84 & wfepF sfkftpT^ sfk tfercr 
swr 4 ft feprwrftf gift %r# %r w %t# ft fwrw p qrkr .# jffxt ftV 
pr fewfe?nw ft t ^ fh 

( 3 ) ftk tprrk 35 ° : qg p srrs %*)«;< qrr gTrffeg- qftft | fercrft 
ftt° qsftk % 3T%ftqcr nfto tr^o 3rc fT fw-wfekr qftft 1 1 xrgr qftft fkfn^r 
srk qfw % swrqq? ifcrc tot |i m qftft %r ftk pftk, cfl> q^o 
fsftrql % tow qw wt | ftk pftfgtpr 5fewr ^fwfftskr tot 
mj qrf Prraff ft arsq-rw # ^rfekftf % fp tot aw fpr % fftq pwi 
srra| 1 

^0 q 0 qso : JJB 'F Sirs fftftTW W gWw qftft | fftft sfto qrok 
% sftft # cp §t 1981-82 ft ftrfffer f%nrr wr 1 p qftft ftTrftt afk ^kgrg 

% 3TOTP ^TR TOTT | l 

5 ft ° qs.o #i-p-^.tr^f!: %tft : p qftft qftpift w % ewfefp 
*TT«rfeqr sfsirT'Tqrt qft srfarfeg qrkf % fftq 1 %§ if p fenrr tot srr 1 p pw 
3T? mm p gf pr 1 1 p %r# ft 1982-83 ft sifter qTft qrftf %r fttft 
^T gmft ft q> qf | : ■ , 


1982-83 ft ^irfegrmir ft ^51 pnft ^tkf %> wr 



(wra 51 m) 
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q*T 0 t^ra^o tt^o 

(q-fatr) 

20 

13 

13 



q^o I^T#o q<To 

20 

13 

' 13 

— 

~ 


qqo ^ 0 

20 

19 

— 

“ 

— 

«fto trg-o (^Tsq-fir^) 

140 

123 

— 

— 

— 

®ffo vjo (srrsrf^p) 

20 

16 

— 

• ■— " 

— 

SfTo 0^=° (iTl >*H — <r c t^:'l -¥Tf_- 

250 

203 

—- ■ 

— ' 

— 

qwrqrc 

qt° tr^RfTo 

60 

58 

46 

54 

47 

^Vo tTo q^To 

30 

' 31 

19 

— 

— 


n- 25 wTfff ct«fr vrcff ^ q ft I mf% 20 ftk 
3f 1 

Tftw sw5f 1982 i, 'rfanw 

f^r^rTvPT irt srmtfsra crftwsft ir '-iqifa^Rq % qrtw^ 

% apprir ?fr% fqq qq f: 

1982 % it ?im 9ft«mr 


'Star 

qrlsTf 3 3s 

qra gq 

fsmt 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Crtfo rr^fTo q^o (w^TT 9HW) 
SPOT. epf 

14 

' 14 

-- 

qTfo qroto q^o (wr 5TT^) 

18 

17 

1 

q# 

rn?o qwto qgo (irfoTcf) 

13 

9 

4 

5m 

q*ro quolo q*f° (qf<ncr) 

15 

13 

2 


feft*T ^T 

' 123 


1 

2 

3 

4 

trqo cpqfto TTq 0 (qFfwT) 
qqq qq 

16 

6 

10 

tnr° trqqfo ttso (qffcl#) 

19 

10 

9 

fqqlq qq 

tTTTo TT^O 

17 

15 

2 

qto it§- 0 (qrerfrer) 

70 

63 

7 

fqreq/qfrer 

qto IT^O (qTEqfrer) 

36 

33 . , 

3 

stqqt/5fcf|rq 

sfto tT^o (srmfrei) 

17 

17 

— 

qto qqo (q^o q^fo qtc, jcfto) 

220 

183 

37 

qfo trqqfro qrg-o qq-q qq 

48 

31 

17 

qfo crq#o rrgo feqtq qq 

54 

43 

ir 

qFo qqqFo qq 0 qqk qq 

47 

36 

n 

qto ip#o trso qgq qq 

50 

44 

6 

qfo Ito qqq qq 

22 

14 

8 


%t fqi f^.^T f® fqsriqT q^ft $ *pfr fareff q qro 

qff §t wr i w Wct^ wr rer |>rr qff 1 1 freRre qtaqr re q^mr qr 
t| qfarf % a^rer % qfqrc, fa?nFqqt qt gqqTTlq fwr ^re g?| ^ 
retff *r reRw ^Fre 3iq?re ferr snsr | cnfqr % 3rrerer: qft qirr recq *r nrer 
ft sro? i *t ^ ffr wit % | fq; frenfqqt rer fqfreq fwfi *r q^q 
sqprfrTfqqr ql^ surt qrrqt freft | srq: sir srqq sqq epF ?q qref qF snw- 
renarf % aspire sm3 Sr f^5 rerq trctt 1 1 qre^ ^r45r % q§% qq % an% 
a# |, rert srfijrefa’q' gtrrr fq^rar 11 

%qrf qfta reqrer 

qiTfqrrm ^ qfsqift ar^rer % sriqrqqFr % fqtr %qqpmtq reqq>q srrqR 
Frer fqnr | sttstit freqfqficr §r: 

(i) Tn^tar qffsrqr sr^sriq arVr qfFm qfqqq sttt freifqq qrsqqq? 

3fk {w qtfcr re reqfcrqq q$r i 
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(ii) spPT % f%^rr f=r«rrrff gm srrcnfkr *Fmrrr i 

(tit) *Tj|rf3ren%w k km srt f^rarTvr=r-t%rerT % f¥mr ^ff if amr 
krrmTSff % 3TTSTR TT XTXfm tfimPT I 

fmfamR tp ko tr^o tp q TSUt ffl k ST^TW ftlSTT 

qfkrg % fHgk % arpR rrkfer fkrr m Tgr 11 qgr fmkmpr k snkrr 
'pc fwf^m ir kng ftrsrr qfrfkrrak sgr rng rrkmr 7 ark 8 srsNr 1982 
k «Nk trfTfernw, %r if garr f^rar^r 29 fsrfkk ark granmr-fimf: if wr 
fkrr 1 w rrkmr if skfk fwr trgif^rm, wx srcr rnkk armrqr-fkar 
qfwq; % qmrm % qrrrrfcm ir arfkr srgm ww tttrt wt i 

W mm % argkq % ^r if cwr ko ggo % mum k km iw 
k % fog, Jifif^rTanr ?r 27 % 29 qfo 1983 Rg fsrfork % gqr ark rrkm 
epi srrgfor fkrr 1 kraR, mfcg ark gamrf nfgcr afk iftggr fmfkrr- 
5 rt if kr;g ftran trgrf%mrk % 25 fsrfork ?r ikf vrrtT fkrr 1 

fkswr if ikfkr 3 ToxmrfwT epr <rer 11 atgmf fkrrak % 

amrqk kq qmTmf k ?kf argqrfor mr % fog mgr afk rrgrfknm 
k rfm qrr gag rrkrm, kRfkr jp gk ir qgir ankforr fkrr m 1 irr 
rrkm % km rrffmrfkff k foswr ark: g-km if fwkerr arq-gfo, fkrrfkff- 
% few % gkm ark prgqrrfr Fgk k 'gfwr if arg^fkr fkrr w 1 ararmr 
fwk cm rTgrfgsnm 9 ft fom % srt srskr ttst qrr ker fkrr qm 1 

rp ikfor-k arkm ; w ggrf^rapr if 12 ir 14 f?nf 1982 egp 
k<> ,grrk° k° rnjo if kkkr fomr mm ankforr fkn wr 1 irk rrg- 
qqk gqrk % 22 WPTRTk ark aretrwk % rr ftm 1 

^fanarrm k rfwr % f%cr gptrim 

arnkpr JrfrfaRrrrpT if 7 rr 9 gprnf 1982 ^ fkrr w 1 irr^ rkrg % 50 rrgkf 
% w km 1 

trgrkrarrw if 22 fr 26 l 982 rp if af^k % faw krt^kf 

% krnr afgafr kiaT^r ir an^frRr srafeaff k | 77 ' qr gqr arg^m ankfarcr 

fw tnrr 1 srkmrrfkkf k argkkr qrk % arfgfw, afMr feswr % fktswr m 
gqr kwnrf k #gR ferr trqT 1 

tkw atgrrarwr ark srfcm qkg?, crfwrT| % kkrir k rrrw 
qr qgrfkrivR if 3 ir 7 mrkf 1983 rrqr rnp qq arrkm fqRT mr 1 
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feqq few ffemfen nmn if areqTqn-fen, snnfefi- n^q^-fefef % fer 
tfeq wfflferrr nk fej n®m if ffe nifenr fe qqnct afk ^qfeq i feir 
21 nfeiqqfeferfe if mq Mr i 

. fen % nrfeq sftt fqfer fwT qfer % snjfer qq nfrfferrercr % inn 
% w I % X fe % fern sfk nfet qrswf qn gfemfer 14 % 23 qnqfe 
1983 fe fen I fe nfeffer qTfeqR qq jqwq sfe fern; % ffe fell qR 
sw nffenr fen wr i feif ferferrnq fe w*r fe fe?r sfe fe ftn qt f % 
15 fefeff % feRqf fe I 

ffeH fe 3TWtf3TcT qrfqqTffe offer tfen qq sfefe fefe % app-fet 
•PI ton % FT if trq- qfefeffe sfrr arrcft^nr nfrffenmr % 24 % 27 qnfet 1983 
qq? fen ferir srmfeF) rrtsqfep sfe nnqfenq nrrf qq n^nTO-nfenr fef- 
qifff if qTferfe' nfef fqreqT if srsqqq fen feq qjjqqrq fe qfeq rt ffey 
wr i wif 13 narrq^fferfe % *mr fen i 

5W-f5TWT fef if q^TW-qfeypq qqfefe qq q^fejuf 3fq qqnr off 
^?f 11 fen % qnn fen femq % qnq % sniffer nsnqqr qfeenr fe$nfe 
if ^qfe arqfer nr fenr fen nr i nq% spjfesf qq qrnfnqr snqrw fferfe % 
ffe nq-ffern if qn ngqnq fen nr nnrfer 7 if 11 nrn 1983 qn qimf- 
jqq, fenq, fen ir fen fen 1 ^qif 36 n^TO-fwnfe if mq fen 1 

ife nqqq qq fen n^q feq feinq fefefermfei if fen {fen 
ferfemfe qqq qrqfaq % f® nrsanqfe % fe^ 23 if 25 fe 1 983 qn q§T~ 
ferfnn if fair 1 ?fef 25 nsqRqferrnfe if nnr fen 1 

TT^Ifq - tfnq? stgqsrR feq qffern qfer? % neqqq^-fenf ffeqq q 
qisqffe fennfe if, fqqfq-fnnw qq fer qisqjnr^ qqR fe 1 1 ^n afqn % 
f75 ^ |it fen jrfTferrfef % nRiqn-fnsfef ir w nrmff ^ gqffenq qnq 
qn:^ - fe qfe % qan nfe fqsn qq if.^qfe nfq qnj qrfe % fn^ fe 7 n^qnrq 
qqq’pn 8 % 12 mn 1983 qq? q^rfernm if mfefeq fen qqr 1 wqif nfn- 
qfe feq qfeRTf % 9 nsqiw-fnsrqff if nnr fnnr 1 

nfe to fe^ qT^cfe nfrfqnfnq gRT w qn if nnftfeq ^qrqqfeq 
qqfefe qq fei fqfen qfef f 1 
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^ 1982-83 % '<?n:R 


ww 

3rqfa/fafsRT qffTvnfTnff 

STSr 

. 1 

2 3 

4 

qgr Rm fcrai ?rir % qcng- 

q^rfqsFmqt % fsrfwrf 
■WT( TTcfk STeqrTq^fr-f^TQTr 
qfqfR % gr% qr qwmq 

2 fa 7.4.82 29 

% 8.4.82 

V 

qrqfeqr 

SfR IT^rcfro tT^O 

qnqqFr % f%q; qfqqTt 
srttfTwf m 

qq S'-WM-i 

3 fa 12.7.82 22 

, % 14-7-82 

41=4^4? 

qfjfw?PT srqrpr % Rni 

3 feq 7.7.82 50 

% 9.7.82 

^4lq pfr^TT 

sp-Mi'-M qq sr^qn-iM qrpT'spT 

q^TR'^i'44; 

EFTfeqr 4r sf jRft ftcpT % 

5 for 22-11.82 16 

qrqfeF 

fqqq-fMRrqn qr sriNY 
fosfrq *r 3(THfqqr qffwff 
qnc 3T5^r- q>i4^'q 

^fwqTf % qrqfqq. 
3TtiTTqqT-i%¥rqTT % Rrtr 

Trferqv JT-fTfcRTR ark fang 
3T^q?r cr®TT fqqTr<v?n^ 
g-ifM $r sr^TTw-feTT qr 
€r tqrft afk 
liwqrq in; qrnrqt^r 

?T 26 11.82 

5 f^fT 3.1 83 30 

% 7-1-83 

fffq^PTT^ 

?r^FT<t 3reqrqq^ qrr 
^^fmq'-^t qrr qrfrvre 

3 fa 10.1.83 50 

% 12-1-83 

siRprqr 

qfr qrsnr i % x 

10f3FT 14.2.83 15 

IfTcT 

% f^rcT fcrsrm fq-fTiq- 
qwraqr % qq 

qqwj-Est 

%• 23.2.83 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

qrftqTfTq? srtqq ftrsrr qq 
qrcqqjqlr sfhc qfcrf qq 
srfqrq m ^r arte qqqq 
jqaqqtqq qnqf % fqcr 
qrrqq>5t 

4 fqq 24.2-83 
% 27-2.83 

13 

qtqfqqr 

fqqiq-fqreTq qq qqo 
cfto qto qqqqt qq qftOT 
qqlq qq^r % fqq qfOTt 
qqq % q^qm-fqraqq 
% fan; fenq-ftrerq 
q^fqqf % iwr-qf- 
qfqfq qr argqqq qqqqq 

5 fqq 8-3-83 
q 12-3.83 

9 

srbffqrqr 

qfrw %• qrqfqqr qsqTqqr- 
fwrqrf %'fqq iqq-fsmqq 
qq qq4q>«st 

5 for 7,3.83 
% 11.3.83 

36 

%tq 

q^q aftq qwq fqi?q- 
fqqrqqf % arsqrTq?- 
ffr^rqrf % fqq qpf-fsm 
q qfqqqqfor 

3 fqq 23-3-83 
25-3-83 

23 

qqrfeq 

q^r fqqqfqgqqrq % qto 
qqo % qTsqqq qq 
qqftqq qrqq % fqq 
qqqqteft 

3 far 27-3-83 
% 29.3.83 

31 

qq^ 

qq qqqqrq-qfqcftqqTn 





fqcqfqfer q^qqqr qfqqfaqrsff qq qqq =q<q | : 

—qpq fq?rR £r qrq-qfqqr qqqqr sfh qfqqq sro sfto qqsr 

fqsqqff qq qqsr i 

—qrsqfqqr sqqff 5f qftqqft % fqr^rqr % qrfqqf ?r° qtaqrq qq - 

% #qf qq q?fT qqiqr aftr qqqrt ft qq?r % 
qqwf q^r q?nw qrqq i 


—sfkfr if ph % to cR- qgvr firfsr *rfwf 5rs?4f arrTOT 

ak toft TOfRTO i 


—*kr TTO TO TOTOST TOTtf, ^fcr5TcTT TOT TO 
% 3ttht?; to totto totoTto fkrTrot/ 
STfTOR TOfkft % fsro; <3°F StlWT 
SrzfrWRT TO kTOTO TOR TOTO I 

—ftot sfk fqro % fro ^T4^^rsrrgr fttot 
tott! to faros - i 

—'kfak toto Hfnrol qff Ffafa toto i 

6 <3 


TO tTo T^O Tt^efO 


’iff STRo %° TOfTOT 


tftfror toto 


—fatfaf to sfffcrr faros sro ak w 

TrrsqlTT^r PFSff % TOSTO? fWT if 1 

—sror (kffa fwr sfrfasrnro, fa§r) if qqr 
shroff TOrorofa %?? to sfatfaTr stto i 


TO *jfto 

S\ 

«ft afro TOTOTOS - 
totowt TOtrofa - 


—kffa fwr s^rfaroTO (srofa fwr to t^ro ckqrfrr 

s^rfaroTO - , to^t) % ^k^rort qrf rrrfrsr, to fk *tho to; 

arfawr 3k stto i 


STfroF kftfaBfft ?fasft sfafafrof 

SfrfaTOTOT % WR^t aftfatTf TO RP fm 5 RT TO tv tTTT Tg® gffaSF %*ff 
*Ft fafTO TOTT % qfTOTO % RT*fa sf facSf if 24 ft 28 TOTTO 

1982 w aniftfer rokftkt if skra - frorr tot i w snifaroTO if wrsrf^ 
% 5 ft % kr if sfror to ir to kr tot? % to % |—• to to° to° 

TO, TO %• tTffo TOt, TO <fro hVo fkr, TO 3 ft o TO, TO tr^o sft° TOf- 
TOTTTOT, Rf tr^o Trsks - S£ ak ssft tfto cfto TOTOPRT I ^ffa Tfaffa 

fwr wtot, trf faror if toYto pTto tot # tort vft^sr if to fw sff 29 
ark 30 3 TOcT 1982 Wt ft 1 

wfw ^rrofV qff arfk toto totto % Itoxt TOw-fvrsro to to fr° t^o 
trtfo #o affR ?rfo it^o f 0 jttto cnTOTOkt to arrstifw wtfrof ark toto 
f%ro ir TOfro fropff q?r trokr nro t srkr f^rTf«riff ark sro % f?rtv 
wpf-qp 1 ^ f to *ft sttto to frorr tot 1 1 
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%q % iO % 19 sp 1982 <re? arFsrnw snTsqrr# # t®rrc 4 #r # 
sr«rr# tt q^r srftr^'iT ^Tkn nn sniffs Fptt i k# ww #r ^n% wfrrfMrHar 
% argikk sr^sfa ferm'l sreinq^ «r i 

erf*ranrf # apanqsp siftrOT fftmaff % fknFkf srt fane nq; akm 
JRtw# # rrarFsrer ark Tfknfacr 4r# % Ferq wsrrcr Jr 20 Jr 26 ajn 1982 rw qm 
rkk# ert aTrzftsrfr fkrr nnr, Farr# %n #w % trnr ^to sfro k tToR- 
#rran scrfifcr % ^ Jr spur fkrr 1 

art^ ^ ?Fw^ ^T3r> % F^wkar^Twf cr«TT 3 tkit'T s f- 
twr# SRr wJTR f%tT irtr arfsrjnr OTrwrk jt: #rm ark Fm 
t?w? k 1 ?r 7 farrt 1982 cT'R ft cr^r ^mkfr if Frt nm 1 stet Jf sfY-.'fTo 
*F° flr*PTrcjw ipfcr if iTep k^rra’JT sqfkr % nn ir now Fnnr i 

*r§r%rm i \%r #rr % ipfrt Jr tgrJf 20 % 24 1982 

ft ^ Jr #nan ^fknff % ^7 Jr win Franr 1 w ^Tnnk# Jr nfJr 

nnrc f%k jyrr ^TPunnf 4 n grun^rkn fkri nnT ark #f srfhm fern w i 
kr ^mksf Jr sttet srkr % %n ek krrewf srk srsinw srfrow #*rrsf % 
arsTTW-ftT^ 5 f mn fkrr 1 

srafor fw wfTfkriertr, nrj;? # %n €ta % : srre*fr n arfsrnw g'nsnkf # 
&fk 4kt # srm?ft <fc itep srfrooT nrnm nn amfi^m fw i wfTfkrmn 
% k^-kfn #<> 9^0 (sinf*^) % Fknwf 5 rmTfkcr §q 1 mufon 20 % 24 

1982 1 

% t r skr % rr# srcpft n ^r^n Fststt skin, nt Fare# Jf 20 Jr 24 anrsn 
1982 ' ct*f 3 rr#Fsrn ^ #541 Jr m f#rr 1 §rrif tr# # %n 'rF^kirraff # 
wFr ert nnT.i n?:.f541.^5# # ^r iFcnknTaff % % 

f# 3 ;k# nt # 1 

^rkm tifsT^ anrrnm wk stFsiot qFr^ fwt 
4 Rtfr ^ ^rnnkf Jf H 4 fw 4 >t 

^r° k° 'kr 0 ;<TEr, sro #° ^rqrF^ nwT «ft tr^ Q % 0 kikwrat 
n trit ?cT 4 ; % #n fkr % ^ nkram Jr win fJrnr 1 arrFrarn spnfsn? % 
aRwmrkmi rrw% is Jr 20 1983 erm nr 1 
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1983 % sm sFcrnf- 3r f;mfasrM*r, tFtrerac Jr 

amrtfacr TrfJrr Jr sr° ^ttFt, fter (firem) J t^jr JTT tst, 
farr «rr 5t%r? srfafsr ^tht i 

sft tnro trsTo sr^snar, Tr^mr (finm) % eshfar fw TTfrfNrra^r, Tgr Jr 
is Jr 22 1982 cpf arfer vnTcffa TiTfirr? frrsrrr tjrjurir % T*nflmforl % 

fere; qsp Jtt sre^er f^n fsrcrFT frrT «tt srr«rfTT> hr tt qromf-f^rf^ sfk 

OT'PT TTTT^am I 

?r° cfto %o Mfnm sttstttf (ff^t) J - fair %f^sr«rrq^rf 
% fJnr mp sfn-jfirWT Jf Jmsrr ^far % ft if *tft fan i rtft fanr *rr f?*fr 
farapr # fafa i rift srfafaF TRFfa FffaR Frfarr, n?f%Tf Jr fan m\ i 

nsirfaF HR % fair FTfaiTT fa«Tr R RfT arsanRFjFfaFT &TR Ffa % 
fatr trifo fo stro efa eprejT n tit Fmrfafaf ft srfafar fan—Tjfaf 
g-ffr if 1 5 srft i6 fan-rc 1982 Ft sfh: $*pcV famnr Jr i o' arte 11 ftrr 
1982 Ft i rt Frnfrften if fr? % srr«rrTF sfV rt° rtfs’ T£ % «tt*t fan i 

■wr* ito tTVfo *r|ntet, sft%R (srtfaFt) ti trct trfr % totf 3?3rf 
fnrnT % TRrm;rr<T Jr ®5t fit q^rsff fafanr fanRftest ft arfateffr fan i 
SRfcr firr^rr TfifaenHT, nr* if 6 it n ternnc 1982 ttf ff i Rif TKar arte ■' 
faWf % 150 *frfaF fnnfnfr it nr fan i 

FnTfa fnrrF if ffaT, «ff srR° % nrfan % tr 8r° arte sr° to 
§rt q-f fefr J 1 fafatfacf Ft FrnftffaifT J nr fan i Tg<=ff FTnitest ^stt 
1982 J* • |f sfbc |?rff 31 ttt# % 8 srf^r 1983 cR71 w rffiwff wn fwr sfsrf 
^ ^ fwr?r zfRr?rr3ff # <rf^R ^ftrit «tt i 

«fr wfo trOTf jutx Jr xi° i ° sro sftx sro 7° §tr %^qfer smrff^Rn^ 
srftr«Tor ^ fR^rr sff srrftrsir % areqrwf % fJr^ fw mn 

«rr i 

3rEtTT5fl3V cT^TT SROr ^TFfsEmf 

T?mT?r wm # irsir^Tf sfk ?mnfV qr ^ sMq- qftr^T *fiTtf 
# ^rferTHir % ffrfJr>r?r sro t^o %o ?mf ^ t*f? ^rarapr % ft Jr «mr 
%n i Tf TfE^ ginFTft gKr ^TkTT ^fk, btot ^ffcrr t 

3TTTtfsrcr Tt Tf «ff i 
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Jfe to fefen, wt^xr, ?25fir tot° its tpo n|TO% 
jffronc (#fe?r) sfft faro^HWt# % ferorTOT # fro# i^ferafe sro 
q?r i 

4#n feqferTTO % izz to gsTOr to ttsj^to (#o ^o ipo 
fo) ?r ferr from % qfe to #° Jttrrfg- s# <wf % w jf qfa 

*rm ^ % fro; TOfer fro i 

wfer toto ^ wfer fercr % tor w fen faTO Jr ffe to g*r 0 
gTO OTl SRt mf|fTO gTOTO 5RR fen 1 

srrfn faro Jr fax, to #o TO;#rnFt % nmpqq fer*r % toto 
to#* p i 

to tp-o eft o sf^nrm, %tor (nfer), n wr# to? Jr to>Pw 
#rfer fen <rc ^ TO##n nfero f to fen i 

Jfejn %tor, sft >fto nr° tototot gfer w fcrerrfe n awr rto- 
TOT sr#r w w| '‘TOTOto TO5rrg»t” sft wife Jr f^ferer fwr to i 

%« qto Tfenr, %tor (tooto) qft fen nrffer srro# Jr 
g-nnrc Jr wRTffe fen i 

# p° trjfo sr^vfT?, (fen) fe pTife xi%fa tferfew ?r 
Jrqnfer p orqfen m jwir sro fro i 

Sfrr gTOfFTTO 

gnrm w % nron n 947 fen# #7 295 fern# 11 p q<f <^n 24,905 
gro ^ qft fe ffer% srgnrc 71 gro srferfer fi w 1 ife ngTO | fe 

78,723 fen# gTOTTO n TO 3fe TOW 2,17,225 gfeff gTOTW % TOX 
?5 %to nt nf 1 w jtto srftr fa # offer 790 gnrf fefe# 1 1 

grorw Jr fefer fefe fe grot nfc qfensff nr gn gp to wr 
1 1 w qq 28,095.68 gnr ^ 1839 gro srk wftqt nf 1 w oqg sr 

grof # fn wi 48,217 gt | #7 toto 9 , 17 ,. 927.03 

tScfTtl 
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fro^r 5^cr^TT?T5T 4 127 'rferr^ *74% f5R44 444 

29,094.00 4% arr 44% fr®?T 44 4§ 454 27,000.00 4% 47 I f4% srfwfaR 
5R4444 4 20 Tlwtr 44fPC %,¥4 4 STRft | I 3*444474 12 44T=5f77; 44 4% 
2 L 344 Tfw^ TTPTTR 475% % 4% % %(T % ®f%4T | %R4T 454 4444 

4,500.00 4 % srrar 1 1 

> a 

ScjSTH R^lvR, af 1 ^ 

RRT % f5R 1982-83 34 44 ^fW-TfsT 4% 547WT 44 44 4T I 4ft 4W 
4 4^4TS4454t4 nfafeSw, 4f 3R f44T5R 44 4Tf43r m 44 4f |, f4 4K 
3RK 4^4 f4STM4 35Rf 4T?f44T4 irffRlftRl % 1 9 3RR ] 982 % 7R gf I f ff 
4 20 ferr^rm 1 4T4 %rt i nft?4 % f43R7 it 4#p; % sginjjftf 4 = 5=444 
TfTSffa-fT f4?TT44 % fWRl T| I 444 44 H4 %% 4f5f % f4eiT4f 4| 3ft4 
44 fwi I fPTRt FRT 31^4% %?T44r 4 3TRf 4Rf44T4 4f44tf44T 4 

sftcft I g4Tl f4?nf%4t 1 44% 4T5-f44R SfcRtflRT 4 4141^ 1451744 % 
4t 3Tt54 %cft I 3#3ft 3frc 31Rf 4T4-f44T4 # f4p4R 4f44tf4cTT3ff 4, 5ft 44T4f4 

f^rtspff 1 strIP^r %; g 4 % fferrf^ft 4 3 f 54 f 3544 34 4 % 1 

f4 44 3g%t 4T4 4=5444 RRfRP f4?r444f % f44TTf44t % ffrR f4SrT44 
4. 4T4-f44r4 3f>4 4t4t ^fe4 4f44tf4cTT4 3n4>f44 % 4f I 

4T4fTOTr {431744 aft4 4f44t 44T 4414 4 4T4F4 414 srf44tf44TIT 344tf5T4 
% I 44 4t4f -Jf g4% f44Tf%4t 1 3lt54 sftcfY I 314^4 % 4g% if 3Rfe31 fcsTR 
4f44? 1 {444, 4t«%, 4T4TR 414 447 494trRt if %44tf44T4 3lT4tf44 spf | 
g4% f44Tf44t 1 44t 5rf44rfWT3ft 4 3T44t 441441 %34Tf, 4|4 ^ 54%R4 f4TT4 
sftft 441 4T4F4 4T4 % S[f44tf44T if 4t?4 #4t 1 

3444-fararRR 44t4 4f44tf44T 4^4 if 4T4tf44 4f 4t4 f44t 3Rf4 
R4 f44 3ft4 4fl4t 4ft 441% 44PTt4 4444 it 4T4 §%414t 44 W 44444 4t I 

4R-4T<4t RfTi^ f4cl*44 474 if 44T4T 44T 1 W^T f=444RT, %44 @444, 
454f44t, 474tR4t 44T 4tfe4T 34% ff^RT 44444 Tt 4tr %4il ?4T4t4 
{444441 % 4=5% f4if 474^4^37% 454-4TlVfT % 4% if 34% 4R % 437 
4^1 4^7 f4ff4T47; =444 % %?nf44T % 4T444t % WW4 #1 4Tl ^ 

3TS3R4 44R 44 3R44 fq^r | 4T44ff4 % ^4? %4 % 4T47 %=!; XR 4ff of^4 ir 
f44Trf44t % 4745RT % 47^ if 4c4^T 47444<t 4TR 4% 44 3T44T 47R |34 I 

fWTT 44 % if ft sft St° RTo 4tq74?T , R % 4?^ % 447:4 

344tfT41 ftTWr 4444R1 % 4|4 4fT 4444 447 l f4% 3444-444 
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vrRwYf’icir Yr x? ^xfrr T?r i faT YY ^cTT-frf^ ^Ffrai fYY*fr §prrc 
fYYz esrfJfe Yk # 0 Yf° ^rfY^ srfYsrw qnYYw YWjtfptr 

WT | triTo Yfo Yfo % YYYf Y %!? 30 SR^rf 1983 Yf ffYFT STfWT ?|cT 

?rw 7|r Y1 YYrsY %r vx >k<T s pt affirms m i srwgeR Y 6 for YI ar^rfsr 
m q^ YteT wf qnwr im?r Yfc ^et% srram % **nYf % f^ w *rt i 
qfaToff TTT^cT % crfw r^vrTTTf ^T ^ J 3-fmfl^T $pfolT Yt ggcT TfT I 

qgerr 3^-sr?qfa-fYsrr?rc Yt are <rqr cpr Ym YI cTt^ «rr, ^ 
477 srrarfYqr m WT 5 R 6 for % fair n Y is fan^rc 1 982 ere? =?rcY 
fYerrwYf Y 25-25 =Yr gtr f^rreff A^x Y fYY i ^ ug-fYrok Y^rt sr?rrf nf 
afk. wrifRcr fY^T 4*n i grnY fYwm w 5 rY?t Tgr sffT qrerY Ytor 
Yta Yr i traYm 3 ftx Yrrm YI eYY pY Y*n; <rx 3rrf Yk sY> m $tfct gsrr 1 
??r srrYfaR - Y1 ^s snYf Yf sr^nwiYr % p^mY Y wrfccr fY*rr *m i 
fruY fYa-rem - Yt ^wfepTf w sn^r % pj gt sttctY f fY A^x ^ Y prRT 
fust ^Yftnr Trr^rr m Yk ^rY 1 982-83 qY Yr Ytes Ytcft 1 ttw w Y j 982- 

Ov 

83 ^t fYiw-?r^r fYetrfwr Yf qfYfYfYYf % m afa qrY fwYf srp 
sttrt 7| Yk srgYY sgir Yt srfYm7fYrcfT3fT Y m*T fqprr 1 


Yt% Yt HTTiff Y ^stt I Y XII r^T % qft^iYf ^3 :t fm w |: 


*6m 

fYmYf Yf 'ttYwt Y Is 

Yt fYsnYf qm grr 

qw yfY^rar 

I 

81 

72 

V 

89.0 

II 

84 

72 

85-7 

III 

87 

77 

88.5 

IV 

86 

\ 

72 

■ 82.5 

v : 

92 

82 

89.1 

VI 

87 

81 

93.0 

• VII 

' 88 

87 

98.6 

VIII 

88 

76 

86.4 

IX 

. 77 

67 

. 87.0 

* 

75 

74 . 

98.7 

XI 

32 

25 

78.1 

XII 

• 7 

5 

71.4 
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3T&iriq^-f5T«t5pf £ Tnftgsrrfa^ qftsruT sfk ' q^^-sNif «et 
®rmT Sr srfosro : rt =ffr?f *ft gfw if 

TT^TiTf^F qifcr*r TfrsTT ar^f sft ctjtr, smerf- ?m WFt 
*p^fw % sfftw if s-Pnm^r %*tt | wtPf % ft^rriw ^ ^sri, ^r sftx^r 
^ftcR^r % ^ tm SRJ I WFT ^r^-'TfpT 3>T ff—qgo 

?cR % Sm-gf % qfra? if iRftsrfRF q-frerm ^'fEUcTrnsff q>r smr^r i n% qfr# 
ms feff # 3RfET ^T | sffc 3Tr3T?cf | 1 


*r 1982-83 % TfaR, f^Tf^rTcT ^>tff q?r srRfrsR fw w : 


TTTO 


fcTf«r 

sfawforf 

srpt, irwro, 
wnro, TrfcT<jK, 


1-11.1982 


fwtTTT sffT fqqTT 


11 -11.1982 

13 


fRFft 

27.32.82 ^T 
... 2.1.83 

11 ■ 

faifTT sftT 

fesm 

21-2.83 % 


JTfcir 5T?5T 


28.2.83 

16 


^-arTsff % 3 T 33 K, f© ^ ^V° rn? 0 % qrftff Sr 

TTffttfrrf^ 'rffsRrr m *mr^r fw | i . „ ; ■. ■ 


HTSflfiW 3TStnq^-f^T sfh: TTStf fttW ^«TPT/TT ! 55f 5lf5T^ 

srsrcrw 3rh sff^ui qfr«T3r #r srwrm-fsraRif ^ faq 3rfsnrH afk firerm <k 

*a s • 

^rrftcfTTW W : 3T«TTT^ ST^^ff TT HJR RT | ®fk *T*TfTi=r | f% mm 

wr Htw ^rrnn i wf pft? ?rff fe wm - 3rfsR’T-srfw % if Wt-^ 
w% %, fr -qt tt^t v€m mm | f% % w mm % a^fw | ff,w qft %fjt- 
-qfyqq f^rfW if srfeqq qit *RT W3T W | few qT ^Tfeqr sfk 

3TTST sfe'ST TTWf % feiT rrqr W-fewfe $$ 7 f 16 W 1983 3TTifrfw 
fw tot i RrSf 19 tfNrfrof ?r'*mr fw i . ‘ 
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srtfew 3TKtJnW'fasTr fenfersn fen fennfeir tfer anrfenn fe 
fe$m qffe 9 feffe Trent * StsqFW-feWpf t ffe fem*T fe f%WJT?T TT 
gnfefen fet : ^fet fe few fee fferm srfw *t mnffe TTO ffenr fe 
3T?W Tt^[Of fenT |tfe I I 7T STOPm: ^ ^sTT ^TTcTT | ft ftl^ STKRT 

forfen fe fT^fenJfc’ % ffe&ife ^t ?rrn nff fen fferfe *iw tot fernn 

% fwt? qfet I I 3RT; fijrsrfe % jTR fe nfe t ffe 6 % 11 % srNf % 

fenn fe ffenn fe srftnrfer % fe if r*i? fen qn nrfem fen w i sn 
if awn, itnrnn, fnyn, nffer, fafen, nnrTfe fe ffen mfe n mn fen i 

^ fef 41 13 ar^^r 1982 ?r^ arrErrf^ fen ff i 

mnfe tht t apanwtfearfe t ffe fejTf=ranF*fefeff Jr ain^n- 
few iFn cf!?fe? JflT nfe : FT fe n° to 3To fe Sfc, q-° t STOffe nsRT'W- 
fferfe % ffe snnfn: fesron xx qr fefefe w nrsffer fen i fefefe t 
rnnffefenmfeffefer if anr|n: 'rfwrn % nstffe fe anrefrffe qsrt xx 
snn %fer fferr i fe?nr nr % ar^TW-frofe fe fetrow % sfeffe 
ark an^ife? tot 4n fen*r nrnr it n%; % fe snnfe if nrnr fet fe ark fef 
f$ fet rrfetfe xx ?rrn *nin?iffe sn ir fen mr? fe| sr nqnf tot if fern if 
ft fe i tot fe fife Jr «rfef t nm f© snininffe fef qn nfen ferr nm 
nrft femfewF nnsr fe' ft fer an? fferran Jr M^rraff % faro fto 
1 1 nrnffe apanfef % far? fnfeffe fenrffet fe fet J ^ fenff aft i sn 
TOnfafe if fn is fenrffeff n wr fer fern rr 11 fern nr^n sfhc 7 n«n 
sfer nfe % arrrr | 

nfer tfep afernn sfe nfern qffe t fenfefer nffearnrafr tt 
ntfmJr Jr wr.|: 

—^nfewrfe Trt«m Jr fen nrnrft nwsn qrfer fe nFfet^nr; 

—nntfem fern % fe t^rfe nrfet Jr gnrn fe qfnntnnr; nnr 

—fenm Jr, nn Jr nnr nramrr fe xx nnrnrnn Jr mfetn nqn«n 
nfe fe fefem i 

Tr^n fel^rn ffenn gtcwr^r 

nferr tfnn ninarn fe nfem qfnn^' CTn nnife n^n nntsrn 
fnnm 5rwwr nrn rmn fe Jrfe nsnn nncrr |: (j) t^r fen fet?rn 
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ft, (ii) J-WKTtifeF % ffti? IT^ ^RT &S % ¥4 ft, 

(Hi) tnfr s&nfm ifrmwf qn mrwtmmn^ qRT^Tftfer g-'raw qRTft wrat 
tr^'^fr % w ft, n*n (iv) qffeR fern ft arRTRft qft Mg^i ' ^ r frrrft <nwr mm 
tiMt i ^rt nrftRftyr nnrfqrR nfftfft 4R?ft | fei% ?rw Rir % fttftt % 
tfTifeftftftm 11 sm 4R $$<rzFUm ft 403 SRlfer qftcRT 233 wife 

’Rtsfei qft m^r 4R fen t ferqft ftfeq-o ifo fkrfY % qnft^n % tnp *rm % 
¥<T ft RTT4T 44T m I 

TW^rmr ft ^fr^T fftfcR fftaFTT^r, n«TT SlftfefR tfT^FrfefelR!' 
qft argrrfcr ft “*zW^ ^ qafeRn?r qft nifqftfttfeRr ifen” qn iqftsR fen 1 
4 ^ ftre s^r qnft ft anrrft qrftr cr«n ft?? sftft qfe Rftr qft mr$ 

IjRrfer ft nfrrqr fe? wftfr 1 

c«r qft qft fqfe^ ng qftt fqr 'iTtefe rt nqrnfennR ^raftfer 
% ffe ftsr % 40 'STfem nrfqftfeftferfti, nftrfer'PT ft srferei sfiT fen 
It ftrftnfr qn srfftftr mm |sn 1 ft qneftn n^q % 30 feqTftr ftft fqfeftnrnftT 
4rc nfqfnffer qrftr1 1 q^VsM -few % sfe Jr ^rt ftk ft*?ft qrr 

q^qftfer ftnft qft yrrsrar qft g;nRft ft rst? feg- ftm 1 ^tt^t % mz, 
50 nnfefef ifeft qft qqr nnrfftqr nm g?R ft ^q ft Rifer fen smnn 1 
^r 50 ft??f if 29 sqfftnn >fe ftf sfnr 21 ftsn ftq ft 1 

4JSTT XI 3tH XII ft ffe nfefeffe qfttftT ftk stn^fe? 5TR 4it ^ 
^fer^n m ferm 

tf^T4r argnsjrT n-fn^n qfxn? ^'t fefi jfer^iir rtr 4R t^t 
| fer# R^n rt?: rt fetfernr n t.% snfeft % Jr n^Fsra 

mn aft^ nr^f^nn 4u nmfer ffe 1 ^rn % 1 ^ gFnRn nsn xi nr^RRmsit 

4?r e?n^ n t*srt Rnr 4 ^ «n ^ | aft-?: ^nft: ^t XII 4 ft 1 ?4r jferanaff % 
strt sn^r aTs^Frqft ?rs£n fg-qn-f^^wf 4 ft tpi n jRnwrferr fer 

^ 1 ^ 4 % 4-fe4n^: % ffe srrcn g§rfe 4?r ?nn mfer fen 'srr 1 1 

4?w XI $ ffe n?ftf43nn 4 ft 

“nT^FTnfe : %ft^4nn s fnnr 5fr|feR ,! mn^- qi^jRR w 
sRTfw # 4t i 4^ 5 ^cr^ + 2 rr tt ferfefR qft qRn^FfrqT qft an^RR^n 

4ft ?fft 4R?ft I I 
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ff7T3ff 77 77s 

S7 ■ ^STT'T^TT T$m FT % TRY 7=RT 7?t TTTTfcpT, arfsJFT, RffcIFr 

ct«tt 7 >> 7 f % tfrt % g^fercr ^rrsrwwraff 7 ft % f^rrr ^ *rf t 3777: ^ 

7?| TTTTTfa srh 5TT<T 777T H^Tlf 7T ST^T’T 7R7T I W 777 % f?TCr z^T 

Mtr stfot srfa 7T7?fr t^fw fft w arcer 11 77 % tFth 7 tofRf ?t 

7 T^rq- sfTTPTr f777 TT 6 fsTFcTcT TT7 f7FP7 % fmr =77T 77T I 

mfa*R 7T&7F775 RT 77 77tfipT7 7 7T55T RSTRRfTir F77?<7 

. F?tRtR 7T5jff 7 TtfRTC TIR^F R7 77 77>f7?rT7 % 7T3Wft % 
faHT7<J7R 7ft 37737F7T 77 7g$7 fw 77T, ciTF7? Fto%" 7> 7777 it 

tttFtwr %■ 77 srrjr qpRefTf tt 7737771 if 77 tF 7E3 fw tt 7 % 1 w 
7?W ft F#F7 7T37T TT 77TF77T7 % 7T57W Ft trff,7 qrFr, 7777 IwqR 
777; 57T7 % f7T7 7?<Jcl FR 77T 7R7T % fair ^ WlfSR sfft 3rrgf7F 
7TS77R 77 TIFT 77T7 FT7 Ft jftspTT | I 

sffsFre? srh eJTi^rFq^ mTfasfa 

7t 37777 ^ fair jpr sffa 77# ffafj ifsf 7f 7? I if f —-"sfto CJ^o % 
777=717 Ft7 % fasri%7T Ft 7FTT FT 3TS777" 3f>7 "fagfa fa?TT77 % faerrFTTT 
77 7>T FT 77T7” I 

^F 3 fR 7*777 7|7ft 3T75T J982 Tt ^ fF7T 77T ! 7^ | fifTF? 
(ifaT77) t ar\7 77% 3TT77T7 % frf 7F7T % 777 tFc 1 % fTSTlfaTT % Sffa if 
TfaF cTTT 57177lF7F fTTtSR, fFsTF 777fsSf7f cPTT =^7 grr 77>#*rTf7F 3ffa 
7*5f 7*3^7 % 7TT 77 3TR77 I 77 1982-83 *T W 3TS777 77 7W arrft 7fT ] 

7T77ST7 WPITITTIT, fafHTT E7T77lf77 ^77T %R vfF ¥fwTf7T7 |, % FtTW 
77 777 77 77 7t 7T7t Iff I 

7TS7F7F t7?TT7Rf 7ft 7?F^7t % Ftt^ 7T775T7 777757 % fTTTTT 77 
777 F7?7T 77T I fat F777 77 77~^7t 7T F7777 3f^ Ff^Tf # 

77t77Taff, 77?7T7t, =7T77Tf777 77T 7F^i7' ^IRTT^^Tsfi 77 7R77 7 {t7F77 | 1 
i^sp !7Miq«iT 77 f77W f%7T 77T 3^7’ 7^ 7I7T TTTTft^ f7'7T77 7Y 7T§7 IX tY?; 
X SF 7f Ft^t! % 7T7T7T 77T I ?7 7517757 % 779 t 7T7q'f 77 7T77T7 7t 
77t fWT77 % Ff? 7t77T 11 I 
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' •"fTSiT^TT 4 ^qrrr EpTtTTcft 4 f77T7 7 f%t7 TT7 TTTW sr%fff 

71 774Y7'' TT IT^t fTTTTTTF 3T3777 F77T 77T I 7Tf7 M<IH<ft 7f77T 4 
3177777 |f?nTr<r ? t r a r Tkiiff tt stri Fftt 37 77 fYnrfr tYttrt 7t srftreFr 
44 % Ftp tt7-7tf79t ^rfErfar % amiR 77 nftrsm' 7YF7 7r f^r^TWr F77 T ^tt H7 i 

* S3 

“tT |^|7 7R 7F77T 7Y^4" 7T77 $?<T7 7 F77T7 'FT 7T7 . 4Y FIT 77 
f77 4 frfJTT 77T I 

sf\x s7T77Tf77 777 777 tt fs^irr t 14” 7r. W 77 ... q9#H7t 

Tt# STT I f FT 33 F737F77T 4 7T7 JTT Ft 7T I SW 4 cfl7 F7?TT7f 77?27 afk 

TT 37 T cT«TT SpnfpTTTTT glTT STfaf^Tg^cf f 4 q 7 ^ '4 I %7 30 f^TT«ff 7 T 
7WfFi 4" 3tr ti-tt 4 4 FsrFi-8, ^ 77141-3. 7377-2, 77Y77-1, 
?ttt 77 st-s, ijfro^-4, q 4 757k-j, 7*7-1 srk ^ikr-i 1 

^77 4 7 TfYremff (Fq ®4 77 % q^r ?r%cr)- 73^77 37F7 Y 4 1 F 
7 srfwf^iff 7i%r 25 srfsrerrfspiY 41 250 *74 •‘TfR srfcr 77 wkq Fttt 
ttt t t44 4 737 TgiFTr^r f4aT<7 % arfrlw sqrwgrft^ srfsrertT 4Y sttFtf fw 
771 | cttFtt tM to 57T 7R 44 77 srftiwrf«nff 4 fckr 4krm an snq far % 
7T37T Terr 4Y q#F77Y kr 777 ?pf 3fw 4w % SlPnW T^rFfSHW, 7T57rF77T 
37777 4Yf77* 47*7^771 F^Slwff 4 777 77T.7 777 I 

77CHrT-fef^7,J982 7 77?T7 4 7T7777 7T7f 77 ariTkPT 77 3775 
7777 ifkfT 7lf4*T 711 %3R 4: B7T77Tf77T 7T7777 srfaraqfwf 777 

3TT574Y7 7774 % 7T#7T 4? Fviq 717^77 f4q 72; I 7T7F7T7 sfk F7F7t % F77T 
fYrSrTr 7F747F77T % Ft 7 57T77TFq^ 7T774T7 4 4t 7^777 777771 77 777 
feFTT 77T I FT7 7T777T7 7 36 S4 t FTcFY 7 18 F77T feSH 7^147F77T 7 717 
<471 1 

77 % 7kl7 3T77 % 77n>3~T777T7T % -f4C[ 7T7777 7 2^ 777 
3T^7FT7 7>7 ^T^foST 7737T 77T I 7T7777 77T7f 4 2^ ^17757 

7rtf%7T'7? ^FaTrrFF 4T tY 7717 Fftt 771 1 ft ^FttttV tY ffft 717777 
77171 % 777 7«TT kF7-7 777Wf % 7TT 7 7r7477> 7rT777TY 71 77 t 

f77TT2!'7 717777 % 77 qTTT 77 7T7777 3T1T TITTY 77T7 7Y 7|, 

Fsp^k FF4 7f7 7Y I 
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W qpf % iftcTq fwf^TT5nff qff WffWf % ff<?T ^TT^fw 3P3TFFF 
qfsm qqrfwRqff % ?rawf %■ fqtr qiqqqq if qqr ft^5R #q qq qqq fw 
qqr i 


qrqrfrrqr gjqsrr qq qqr *fost if qfrfqqrrqq qqrw % t^p- ?r qqr 
qqq fan ‘fwn ftrcm foqq m “mtfmftwr ft&zm •' aftr qfqW' i 
qf qfcqf 3rfe=r qrqqfq arrgfwrq q?*nq, qf fwf if ft i 

5H m 3Ptncf®|fjr m%i qq am qprarq, qfwr sfk Tt^r^TT ^rraft 
% %?3tq qqqrq, 337 , qf fewff if qgqq qq fr rtfwf #q % srqrqferfq 
?p%t? qrr smfaq fqrqr i wf arqqq % qqr q "^r m «r arrqqTfqqr 
qrqqqfq qrnbpq” fqqq qq qqr faq q?§q fern i 

fqen*ff mfcwr qtqftr if qfir ir qq?q qqr ff??r gffqqrr qrf qfqq? if 
qqqfw fqrqr, fsrqqrr qftqqr «rr "qgif qrf qir ^srq” i "q%rr3rf.% amrcrTftqr 
srfqnqq qq qqr 3r%q WTXcffq tW’ if m % qqr *rtft ir qqraq sqfqq % 
qq if qqq fqrqr i w qf^ qq arrqfrrq ar^K^er qqfq qq q qq qqiqq % 
qfcffq ir fqrqr i 

qqrrq % qqr qqqq q mqq qqqnq % zft^prr anq>r % qm mf^RT fefraR 
qrf q^nr^r* qqw qrqur i qqq qqqfq ?qq qrf qiqqqrq qfirfcr % qqqfq % fw 
qr iqq sn^rr fqrq i * fir —"?mj5ff if qpfarq 3ftq qqrqqqTqf ifqn? qqr aq?q- 
qtaqrftarT qq fqqqq” qqr ''qqqqfrqqrfcq % fqq mifotfq" i 

qqqq % qqr qqw q, mtofa afk BqyqqTfqqr gqqT %qr, 1505, AMf 
<M, wwfq % qfsrqr arg^fr % qmqqqr, jforfar qrffqqqrr qfiqf qfr qqm 
qqrq fw -afk qrer if qrq5¥q % if qq srgqsrrqf ®rk rnqfqqf qff 
qmiTf qt fM> ferr m qqr 11 

f5HP % qq- qq?q q srfeq WTcffa 3?Tffwrq mrq, qf % qiq- 
fqfqqqT fqqrq % fsqrfeq tTqqr. qff qqqt trqr qfqqfaqr % qqq if qqn# qqrq 
^qr i ^ qfqqfqqT qq qfqq |—-“qTqifqq sfr? qt^fcrq' ir qimr 
qsqf qq frqsqq qrfq;q qrr qqrq, fqqqqr qq% sqfqrqq sfl-?: qrqrcqq> qqqqf 
% qqq if” i 
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1 arfw 3rrgf£r?rFT if feft ^ sft^nrf srir^r 

Jf it ISTTf it 3ft 31% Hm afk iRt-q^T lisft IsrTfqrrfcTT % fill % «TT I 

TTsftl %fsT^ sr^STFT 3ftT ifiTTSFT qfrif ?r TT'etl 11 IBH, if 
fewft %t 31% n^r sp^mi %t f^ftf ¥T ^ifft qrr^ % if rctt ft fsrcRrr fwr 
it "$w ifai wnwiRf n iriftPF t 

^WFIPT % f%1T flSTT arfsRiTftlf % WT^FT % 

qrr w argicff iti % n % fan ht i 
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9 


srhsrtf«n?y' 

3ftT fTO^TSFT 


^sq-qrr-srsjnqrr % Wtsfl*IT<Tf 

# 5IK<ffa sfo 3fo srfc 

q-o q-o zft^TT'cntcT cfSTT zfr^cTT 
*mnft ^t ffmfw TOft 11 
rafnicw ftp5*ff g»T fqrrfor sft^t- 
er^r % cfft tt ffarr tot 1 1 
*r§-sm ¥T f^prW tft 

' ftnrr urTaT 11 fffsrt <rar 3:5ft- 
fsRT % 5TTr smm fr f^rtr 
wTot wf wf =pt ffnrW *ft fwT 

'STTcTT | I feTT *flWl 

*rrt WTTcT If 'fcft 5PT*PT ft 5TfW 
fWT WtiTTSff SfkcPT 5TWT 

10,000 $ff$rer fg^r smifcft 



stfsrer sfteftfwlf 

^ft srmto 

sfe fwr if sffsrqr 5frsr1f5T^ft ^ snw qq sfkter^q qiqqff % fqsrkr % 
f^Ttr 31 TfT# if 5 qqq 1982 cP^F qiST^qT fq^rPT, oT^qq; if irq? qqqqiTqrT 'FT 
arprkrq fqrqr wr i w qqqsrrqrr if sft? f^rr^Ti % fafinq #qr (mqr-lwq, %^r; 
qqrr qqr qfwq) qr qftqf q qm f%T^TT i 3Tr qrrwqr % qqqqw “srte fw°r : 

qf qrqr fqfqqf ’ qmqr tTSfT ^TFcTSfr qznT q?f qf 1 qgmsrq qfqssq % , SFcPfcT gq 

TT^rif%cr 3?eT3T "sfte ffrsT^r: q# fqfk, qf .fqyr” qit srqq sfte f^err %?qf if.qq- 
qfq % ^rn: sf^r itw q sr^qq/qqrnq % f%q Frfqqq fw 1i ^ft 

TFcl^ % STlfTIT qT Tpq ffT^TT q qqfqqq qfST, ^iq?TTf< s RrT ) qPTTkpF fSTSTT, 
?qTkq ctstt qkqrq q^qm qr qqfqq qq ^ q'ksq ©rqi 11 

fqkrq q^tfikqrrqrq, qf fr^fr %■ qgq'tq q sk qk qjqf % qq- 
mqqr fwq^/fksqqff qq ^ $r1%$pjr qiszraq qrzfifqq fw w i fr qwr if 
qrqrfqq ?q qreqqiq % sr «rq ^q- rf rrsq't % fqq^TT fqqiqf % qr^r Tqfrq fkM 
sqfqqqf qftqk qk % qqqiq Jr qq^fqq fqqr *nrr i ^q srfqif&q ftqtq ^qfqqqf 
if skerr zpt qqqV | fk q qfq qq?r-qqq qnqf if ftif qt krfik qqr 4 R qirqfqqr 
qqqtqqr fmTkWwki % qqf kf srfinfsrq qkq i •.' 

22 sfk 23 qq 1982 kf TTqfitr fo' 3To sfl'r qo qo- if |tr aftraoi fqfqt 
if qffqi % 24 qqq wrfsRpfr % qq qff ek qk %qraff % spricfr qqqkf% qqq 
ir q^qfqq fkiT qqr i fq% gqq qis; 25 ark 26 qq 1982 4?T amr qqq % 26 
~%m qqfqqqf % fqqr q?Tq qrr qpfrqq f%qT qqT i fq qfqqnlqqf if tr^q 

qfo qo qk qo qo % kqqqq qR rqqf % fs^sr^q^T qk |q qiTST 4 l 

^T^qfq qo qo qk qo q 0 k?qf qff jqqfq q^cff qqqqft % 
fqqrqf % fqn; qqqqq f%qr # qrsqqq qrqqT % fqqrq % fqxr nqr qkqrqqT 
qq qrnf qrq qgl 11 w qfkfkrqr qq qqq qfqq I : krk, q^q qiqqT, gqqr 
qqi q-rq qrqqqqqT-qrqikq ^qqRqT-qfqffqqff % kqiq, q?T qqiq qrq qrf 
%qqr, qqqqkqi qqq fqq qqi qjqqqf % sqrqTT % kq qq qr^r qqqr qrfq ft 
qqrq qfqqq qiqqV qq fqqqq ^^qr i w qkqfqqr qq qq sfk ^r§tqq 
q^j qqfq fqqrqf qfr qqqqrqT % fqqrqq % krq; qqr fqqqq fqqrqq’ qq iwrq 
qr^qr qt | i 
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qrnqinHTsfr % 3 rm>R % srfwr qq srkteT^r dkr jfe- 
^Tsff % FT Jf fJppfJrer f^TT *TOT I Jr | : (ar) ^ V T ^ (?) affc 

'(?) ?rfTiRf i Jr 5 ferwf ¥T^r *rrqr ark Fk-arkrepq wr Jf forc 
# Tjf 11 arm t ftJt fqq^rkkftfk# # fqfcro fwnsff k jft^rr^T 
fJrJmr i 

3rftrf$Tcr ark srefkrfacr g?Rkf # ^ «rff tim Jf v@?k qrf 

^Jrs qrnfcpff crarr ?qrr^?-k qnzppfr qn faqro fro wr 1 1 

■<TK^' to 5To afk $C, qo fksfT^T % qft t»ff % E FTt, i? 
kfkrq srrf^ % f^TT ^rqq? ^rraft krc ^ | i to *g-*TOHfte«ff % 

rkn: fr % srre, t Jf sppcr sm?Jr i ^r% wr? sqqn ^m? 
tf ftarr «TF^nr i 

•ft^r qrfcq’ aqqjkp k krMt q?r f^riipr #jtr qrk ^sri f*ra?fer 

4 R% % q^jk t° 3 To sfk 5 To To ( 3 f) qcf*n?T sqRTOSff % SOT cHTT 

STPTtWfT Jf pTT, cf^TT (?) ksikff r#PT OTWf % OTTRR % f%t^ spTfoflf % qf?T- 

fay Tlkk qfk? % =T5TR fTOf^TTM Jf 
tkkr site t^r^kk % •tprfoR % fatr krkm % f^m % qrkr ^ qkr- 
forak qqkrrrar qq srkkR fen i fnJr kfkq kwkwmqf % ] 3 srfJrfHfskf 
Jr tot fkrc1 fs wfkt fern fckrq? sroft tor *rV faJr rnft 
tkt qft kqiPTT «IT | I 

qRrkfkF Fwr, 3t4^tt^ crqr afMr q^rc qrs JraqJr % fan? qqr srg- 
faq-qram ^ ^ksn^T spy arktsR 3 1 12 1982 ^ qsn^t fw- 

fasrRW Jr arnf^r Pmrr wr 1 HfmFkt qJt k^r' <^%^r Jr # ?np^^f 
q«rr fWcrreff % ^ Jf atg^farcr ftwr w 1 ?rkl % srkqr fror Jr sttsw 
qrs tqR f^ t^nf *nfr ¥R^ arkf ^"t fqwrr stt ^ 1 1 

trssk ?fm\ ^ ^qjrar, ^rf^ Jr 8 rr 22 qRHT 1982 g*r Jkirt 

% 'fkra % fJr^ ^ qfirrw qq^m srnftfer ferr 1 ^aJf 25 sthtt- 
qq?r rr«n qrRr-rrTf^r % Jreqrf qJr qftrfecr fqnrr mt i srf^^nq qn?f^Tr n*? fJrrw 
rr^TFr Jf arkrfet fq^r wr 1 Jrgf qr snarfer ^feft-qfrnrwlr % 3nqqw ,j fr 
% wm? % 5Rrrfw fft q?r anm 1 1 

sfe fwr ^ qsq-qrsq' ^Trqff Jf TOf'qqr rfWTfqqff % srifk % fqpr 
sMTq^T % ar^^iH q?V ^qr qrrqqriqrr qq srrqkFr % srrf»qffo % 
n^fk Jr 21 Jr 26 qRqfr 1983 qqr sptj?: Jf fw tri i 
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gto srto % ttri % 3T«nw towsrto % to tfto t 3 fr 16 
trrtor 1983 rrw wfto totofato Jr rf toto spj^pt qreqwnr ttr 
arrtto tiM^r torr wfrtonww, wtowrr Jr tor 1 qo tovrw, torc wwt ^torr 
% 15 totf % fto tlf tot 1 tof totoftoff to WT-tort if wto 

tofftto to tto^RT crt w?r% wi % mm tRRT rtt i w?| totR to 
q-s?r rrmto, q-’srr^TR tito to wto fTtn: tto w«tt wtontorr wwi to^tor 
siYtototofrwwmto % tot cRT wwtw wr arwrrcr tRimr ?rt i wtwt sroto 
Tm-RT cfm ^tobr toto to tor rrrt to tor to i srre toftot (m^) 
^m^rf % tmtot tot pm if srfrwTfhtf wr arg^r to w i 

to. fo5lw?: ftoto wwt wfwrftofr, to RT^rfto f wwrrrto to 
aprto to ftoftor tsf tutor ftototo tor % fto rnt ttowrwT tr stototr tor 
% %ftot wto tow trftoto if 4 % 8 to 1983 w tor ftrr 1 

to ttotrTWTto to towr % WRRt ^rr^r-^mcTt-toqFT^r trrtosto qr. 

"srrtoV wsrto to sft” ^ p<r|fem ^ TT toR ^ to tor ftowitor 
% sr^ftsj tt tort ^pY to 1 % jfentto Trwtto titor, tuft wto, trw qrrto, 
fifto toffR trtor, totor ftwrato, tow to to! % ^rr tntor, toff wm wt 
ifftoretr % ^ ftottor tt|i 

to toT % ftoq; ^i-rkr qtotor % WRtotoR to to’ toqr 
tw frwtw tor w % to toTt to wf 1 ttoto to wt swto rar % to- 
tofaff apt to T to wtor tof % to if toftoR ftorw tor ttr | 1 to?sto ttr 
trttof to to topnaff ft tsf wrwto tor wr qf | farto to ftrwr toff 
% ftorqff ?r'irr totrftof qft rt-r toT 1 

to ftorr % ftr^qft ^ to^nr % to ^ tor^ qto % fqto 

tow tTRTt to wwr srfwstto §ttt tort % to tsf-trst rr^tow tor-c 
wto % toftor rp rwrrs-tR-to t?R^q ton trto % to to ftiFtr ftowRf 
to qrtof srtr?r tor trt 1 

rfrftor cf«n 3 ?ftr ^r^ott'T 

torer wwr tort tto % to ft; wto % to tot tto ttotom 16 
3 TttcT 1982 to wr ff 1 ^ ftorfto wrtot % srjrrrt trtot ttot srt ?fttt 
tot rtt vim to sft to^.t srarto toT ttt i 
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mzv ar«rr tnwsr % %?st % ffe ?r fin fet %t 

fffe W! feT fT ffT I I 15fW 1982 % FHf STTT WlPitf fee fee % 
fee f pfew % %f§%t fitfen % feoff fesr ft fer fen «rjt «rr i ■ 

tfensn: 1982 % sruw if ^fe-gn-te ft arcrwnT % frcf Rfen % 
feoff fesr % totot sr? fr? fen tot 1 for ft Tnsfff qfere % arisr sfeiT crm 
fefeT if sr^n^PT % fee fngff % ffeosr re nnr fsfr %ret ft 

fernr tpF f t fen 1 1 gfe re Jr qftTO srt ^ ref*r tott f^.% ^rRr 

rrreii t<rerere cfsrr sreref % fee %% fT t|| i 

frefe fnfent % fe<e sr^T'rf-fagifFT ft? tott f 1 x. ttto qfe*ref ft 

«Hfa m*Tr3fr if snpre % fkq; %% sit ft f^ffn-imfr if %r% ferit i 

toto loo tfeterer sffep j#r 5-8 arm 9-u fTj# % srTOf 
cT«n JfT^ffr PPoT % arHJTOf % fee 91% ffft % TOR fee fir fee fen f?| 
fferr tot ferj % to ferr tot errf% fef fffe tot fesr sfer % srenfer fen 
fr n% i tor froe ft sRrrorcrr % srrere tnffen fnfer irer, ft rs fw 
1982 ft ff %t *rf ft, feffera feint % firen % g^rgr fnt vi\ i 

to to nfet % f% fie fnr %fft % fee stts fccrri ^ qrqr srfe 
«rf nrsfff trorere fron fern fe't^ arfa ?fen ^3- fife fejtefer % 
fretfer ferr tot t 20 few< 1982 ft tptfpe nnm % %fm,. srfe sfer, 
f?RT«? tot fent % 22 srfroref rrfefw §re 1 fftrsnfeft irt %to srrenr 
% tototo 60 wfef ^wr ffr tfTf |ir 1 ifer % 10 fT ffnr 
ffaf g%n ffesnt % fee |srr ernr mr |gRfr? % pfer %?? % sraiF^f 
F ! 

tfef irffn % fenff/srenfr ft frn% Ir fete ^ tj®^t fifntfe fi 

fTftff 31 fTf % 5 ffe 1983 ff ffl I ifet TT3ff, ffgff %4f, 

fer f; c ft%fn insf nf t fr^tn feorn % 40 nfemft fTf%f |te 1 w ffetfet 

%flffe 1983-84 % fee ffef WW ffTffgTf flfff fTf^ 
nnrr ffe fi fm fm t i 

?fe % fete fen H«n ftfeft 'rafftaft fT %ff 

^ta: fffnf % ffe fe*r nfT ntftaft fnhiff %t qzfnraff ft ff 
ffe % fafer 11 % 13 1982 ff trf fjqifRst fT sntftff gsrr 1 15 
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srfenmft wrfqq gg i qnrqrfw % ststtett fwff-fWF, #?nfqq?, qrq~qr%q 
iraqr qqr qqR qrsqq % Fq%qq «r i qrmVsV % ^hiq argqq, qrqfq 
qsqrqqq qff fsT^rnT-firrsTOT qgqsr cr«rr &%?: % q^qTFq-qqqqqff % fwr #sfefV 

3qqR TT f^TR |3TT I TO if qq % frsprf qrf STr^ft^RTT ^ qq qqq fspq i qfq 

qqqrqTafr eft qqkr fqaqq % qq?qf if qq % FqqRTq Rir i qfqqrfqqf % fqqR 
fqW % C RFRWT ^R RH:^raTT3ff—(j) qTRT, (ii) cfr% qRq TTfft" (iii) §q q*q 
(iv) qqf if ^ftsrr—q?r qrFgsfr qqqqqr % fqfirar fqqfq q*ir % fqt? qqr w i 

Ernf^r 

"tfkift qf qfRcq if qqq qrqr (F§?qt) q^qr”—-qftqfqqT if qqrT 3 % 

ftrarfatff % %qq trqr qq if qq 1982-83 if FPT f^T^TT I qpfWqioff % qqjq W 
qqiR %qff %■ fqqr qjrg fqqanf qr qqqqq qqrFqq fqqr qqr i qqq i 982 if qqr 
3 efV ^qrsrfssRff qq ^qriqrq fqqr wi i Fqq: qrf sreRiqr if qqqRq if gqR ferr 
qqr i srfqq ^t^etNrt q?r fqqrq qqR t 1 31 qrq 1983 qrf qg srqfq qqqer 
qqr i 

TTFJTf^fT «PTlNfr 

CN 

fqqrfqqf qft crqr qqf qwr %■ f%cr, qfaqrfqq? fqqrrqqf if ftrerr qgq 
qgf qq qqqft |, Fr^qr qfqq fwfer sftq-qrfqqr fqeq qq tnq fqqqr sw qqeft |1 
t%qr sfteftfq# sttf Fq*£qr qfqq fqfqqf if gsrR qFsrq srteftfqqif ^ % fqtr 
qgqrjq 1 1 qsqqq ??r >r qqrqrR fqqr qq srrarfqq Epqrsff qff ^qrrsr qqq 
% fFTtr qtqfq qpqrg ?r qrf srsqqq ^ fqrqr f i qq qqr if fgxfRr srsqqq gqr gr 
qqr | qft ^rarfirqi fwr sftf, Trsr^sTTTr, sr^rirq % q^T^TT qreqraq % ^ if 1 1 
qqq" 3Tsqqq q ; rrqR Fq^rm, fq^ff % qrT if «rr qfr 1980 if garr «tt i 
r^«tr «rtt % qqr^q: qisq^r % arn: if srg^mFT-sretm fr qqq | cr«rr 
3-?Rn- qr^q «fr qq =qqq 11 

qrw^ f^ff % q^ff qqr fqr^qff % ffpr TTcffq qfrq^; if srtsteT^r 
sffsrqr qqqqfq qq^qf qq fqrrfq qjq? fqqrr 1 1 ^ qqqq;*r 3Ttsr q^qr sfk qffqr 
% qff |tt fsrqff if sr^rPcq Fftt qq 11 qqqfqf qqr qrqqqqr qq^iff % Iq^rfir 
% fqrT ^ sKnf^nff qrr #qf ?f gf Fqqfq-^qqfqqr f%qr wr i w qqnr sft grr fr p r ft 
firqf gqir qfqtq % qqqq5?ff qir gqRif qsq qfTqfqq q r^ if qfrw fqqqrt t 
ar^nqqff gq fqqrrfqqf qff fq qqq^iff % fqqq if m wf# qq qrff 1 1 
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ct«tt spir ^ 

Tjetir feoff % qfen: Jf fi*rcr 553TOI ww % fgcfcT era- qq 

Sjff j^r q^ if Ife TOT 'qfefiff fera*f $fffe ^T qfe- 

frifar ^fqe, inqtefeq ^fes qqi tt^c qwrf wfqqr i> wnqT qqr i 

TP^fa qfeqq % qfexrc $ feqer grfe pmwr qqq % refe «nqx qft £r ° 
sfYo ^fesft 5f qqw vjt qirr 11 w wq % fere; arprfrq ^ w afar W 
qpift % ftrffer fork fferrq §kt ar^mri qqr 1 1 

afro efro qq % m Nfefefe wfe? ctiPrt ft fw 1 1 vm wfefe 
fenf crsrr jfrtWt Wf <re *m vrfwff ^ fewf ^ % fefe ffer 1 

fern m«f?r 

qicfrq ¥0 arc srfe qc q° firin’ % fern; wr stiff qrqf srfefrffept w 
qqfq qfet 1 1 qrq stiff qx?r «rar-pr toft! ^ feiTF % qfeqq FFiFfa 
^q- ft sq^sT xrpTrff jitt ftrsm ftshtt % fqqfar % fat; ferefe q sw qqfWf 
«Ft qferferF qrx?ft 11 

^wntor! sffe stfroRTO-qnfo? 

srsq-qw qqraF w qqqq p ^ttt | fera qq ffTf eqrq ferr srrqr 
wrfftr 1 trqr sfFTFq fqwtF # Fqrqqr fft 3T&nqqiT qxf wr fifft % Fqiftrr qft 
srjqfe qqrq qfeT qjf few Jf q>® fqqR pr 1 1 p ffst xf qqq qsrfe q?f ^wq- 
frffe sqqsqr sit qqre qnfe % f|ot fr <p fefeqFfq qnrqqtsst fft tsqx w 
srrqferq 28 q 29 srtsr 1982 qft fwT w ferctJf fes^ fer^T fefewwr fe 15 
#qtq ferw sdfeqTfeqf qqT qarqTsqwf % wq fwrr 1 p qq^sst % ^qr 
qff tpr. qfqfer qqrf sft w qqq qff qfer qwpT 1. %$ few ^ srfe ww ft 
q§r 1 1 

wsqfew qqr q?qqq wsqfqq wt % ferq «qt?r qfe 

qrwfqqx qqr q^qcr?: qTwferq- ^wf % feqrrfqw % fertT ^q>r <qnff q?t 
qqfe % qrat 20 % 24 fe?FqT 1982 ^ ^ qrrqfe'r'ss't qrr 3nqtqq pr 1 fefwq 
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fsresrfirerraiff 5r*rr wrf^n^r % fqqq fSSwt qqr qqrrqqqf rrfp- 12 srfHmPnff 
S IHrf ffqST f^RT I w q?PTq>5t 'FT W qrsqfqq' cT^TT S^qq qTsqfqq TcTC qq 
ttot Sr 3rsqrqq % fqftm "mifrFWR:” qqr ''fr^frqqqq' 1 qq qrcf qq f^nrT^r qqqr 
«tt 1 qfSroifqqf % qfSr §| qqwrqft Sr fqftcr “fw^w” ct^t ‘'^Tft^inc” 
qrqf qq qqtsq' sft 1w 1 ht$%f sr'iwt % 'fftftft qfq‘mqt qtqf fqqqf ^ 
qrcf % fa*rW % fqo; 23 fSrsta qqq Sf §q 1 ^qq fqqqf qq ptar % qref 
% fqqH qq qqq 3TfScnr ^qur if | i 

srsq-^q' amst % farrfa Sr STfaqr sfhrtfnqft qq qqq>r 

qTsq qrfsrrqr srpmq sftTsro q<> qfqqrrrT| cr«rr srfwT rrqqrq, 

fWV, qsTTr, % qfq>r Sr srsq-qw trroft % fqqfq % fSnT qq? qfqrcqq qrsqqsq 
13 Sr 25 fSraqqq 1982 frq? *rsm Sr srrqtfcr fw ’m 1 ^ qfepqt qr-nft'—• 
crfqFR'rf, qrqfeq?, %q?r ott 3rrs q^?r % 25 s^qqr-qiwFf ?r m fqprr 1 
sqwrrqf Sr qrrTrrfSqqr ifh % srarqr srfSmTfqqf Sr =qrif, fqcq arrSrerr, sanest erqr 
qaqqrrnq? qqraff q?T f^n=rW fqnn 1 srfSnfnftpfir S Trier fqrq*r arrSral asn fwq rrraqt 
% fSroh* rmq qrr qrf^ft^rrsflf q?r ^ fqnrr 1 

stm q^5T, rjften Ftarr q%?r «p %frat ^aSf 
«$ fatr Sto |o sro qqqqTff qr armrq 

arts' sr^qr, ^Fftrrr rm Trqrq sr^rr % qfrcfr sq-raff q? faq srfiarq? fqsw % 
qqqqnfr % srrSreft qft srfenr ^q SS % fSrtr irqr qrrqq>st qrr arR^nr 27 St 29 
arjprft 1983 rrq? garr 1 ?q qqqw qt qSfe fra srcrTfqrr qqqr «tt 1 anSt® 
qqrq q?qq qq qq^jR - w qra ^ anwrar arar qr fqr sr®t rqr^^r qartT 
q^rr qrro; aqr qr^Tq- q^qf, praff cr«rr srtef qtt firr^rr % fSrtr pqcr qqrq qqr ft 1 

fqqPTtq sftrff q arqrqT itttpt % at fqSrqqf, qarqrqr Snqqff, fqqq 
qqi qTa ?rT%q Sf argqq rt^t afrqt % qqq qrpfq>st Sr mq fqqr 1 iaq qq, 
cftSr tfpq qq, |rs qq qq qst Sr qtqq srrfq qq srSr’i' qqrq fqnr qq slq qq 
qq fq^arq pqr fsrqrq farr 1 

^rq Sr |?q qq q«rr pff S' qtqq qq qtlrafr qqqqiq fqirtq srf fq^rt fS«rrr 
%ft^’ % qptq Sr p: ft w | fqRr% 1983-84 rrqr frS qrt snar 1 1 

fqisrm marq fqqrn ^ qaqrqt qqT sfrstSTfqt qn qqqfqR 

qqwrT ftrsT qq qfq Sq-qar?q qn4qaft % ^qqiqqr % fqrq; ^ qt- 
fqqqfrq qrrqqrim qq arrqsqr 31 arqqqt aftq 1 qrqqqt 1983 qt |arr i ^tk ^frq 
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froT ^ptr trt Srif sftrrsrq ^trr, qfarRF', <rf fesft % srf?nsnfoft % %??tt 
f?nrr i 5 t?rjrt f1 ttirt ft 3r, i*rrct w®cft jrwi, 'w^t ffe ft fFtfr, 
TTpRrfer fRF sfR TR?R FtFcT TRT FRW—^T qNff Rrrq’^rff FT ipiTO |srr i 

feR ffjq't F faq 3TTHF 

. qr*fR qfw? q fef^fnr ttr firr^rr ttftr ffeIf % fwr ?WtPt# 
qFF FT 9 TT 18 FRlt i 983 ff fq>ar Ftft % F?rq stiff vraq Ft qq FTqq>5t 
% faq ?tft^ qqpr Ft i ssrwtq fTOFT, fosTF srftraFT *t%t 15 qFcr'rrrftriff 
?r w# ’flw f^PTT i ??r Fm>Ft % rrw «r: 

(i) qftf'fnfWt ft fFR %tt f t%q 3ir§ra- % rff t qfdRF ftrt i 

(ii) fF?q-f?eq % strtft ft srtfe Ft rtr^ttrV i 

(iii) faiR frf % Rqiqq Ft siw % FtFtr FTFt srh 
sifir SraFk FrfqR % sfimrfoff ft qftf^cr frrt i 

(iv) fq 5 ?Tr sn^rerr % pw 3 fk ifrreR a-qr wr % faF^R Fruft % 

srFcrmftqf ft qftFFcr ftrt, crqrr 

(v) t #r ft rr ferr-fteTf ft fRTk srtt srt <r Ffr %rr 
Ft rr'^t rtrt i 

F*J HTFT F faSRKTTHR 

5^ifq Fm fftqFrr rr fFstf srg?r9T'T sfix: qftraF qf^r? % ?r^T>r 
st F*r frf % {f^rtert qt qF FT*ftte§t ft frFft 141 21 FR<t 1983 
rf wwfei ?^r, pw Frtt tfXFqcr (|farrFT) *t fFR trt i ifarmr 
% TTRbl Fjreff % 32 fWT-fWFT F| ??FT RF f?RT I % FTFR qF 

sreFFt mxf qf ftrcrJf q^TT % frf fft fPr mmt v£\ qf *ft 1 ^ 
q^ff q? trqr irffirat sRTf qf «fF af)q Fqq sriRflrfJml % Fq^TT sufT qq 
% 1 qrqq^sl ^t #q qiRfqq aarr srr?qfr ^r % fFw fq?nq % ftr^Rr- 
grcRf % Prafor ^ qtfqq «rr 1 q>w# 5 t % q stfrI sfk qrRfqq 
Rq % ftnrdi g"«rr Ri-Fq^rat qr qqkw if ^qprssr qTRfr qt qfqrq, 
grqql qqq, Ftrrf a«rr ^rq»3T ffnrk, msTTr ft fvnrfw ttr q^rR % 

Fpr RRcff q^; ?r®r qqRT snFrR % 1 Fm>sl' % skR 33 Fw^rt-rstr ft FqqW 
|3tt sfR ^ qq qqr ^ Fq^T qqr 1 
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’ifacr Pr rtrr wnif m 

pTCR % 3RTRRT<r fPrP % RplR STRUTf R>Hf % PfTOTff % pR R^R 
% TcnsTTir % ffnr?^ % fPfirxT rf sfrrrt r 3to>3r l P 7 *rr# 1983 
?f¥ fepjR irmqqrf Prr %r, st^rr^r P fw rtt i ?rft 

STRpSR TRZT 3To sfk' 5To qfw? 3T^T?T^ 5RT pRR iTTORTf %R % 

?T|ifFr P gsrr i 3Tg*RTsrT<r fPP % rtPPjt rtPt % 25 sn?*rfr fpRR P ?*rP rr 
Ptot i 

W rttwirt w r?Pr Trm>r #Pr P FRF-fPfRFRTp % strtrfP qp 
itSFRT % fpp rtrw *ftP? sft qvRT «n i RRtrmr % PPfr it^uPV 
3R?mP P 200 rtsrr qrrPf qrr fP?W RfoTcr P fen, fpRp P fP<$R P— 

Rt?, SRRT, 5RT, RR, fpRp cRT ?®TR ^cR I 

WRfPpT 5TR «PTR R Rpf Rt TWt % Pr RRRRR fPP % XRfjRT 
PR if RRV HgmfplfT RT P RTR *RT I 

fpRR P RSR P f*R fP?R arrp€T 3RT PffPPf =FRqiPf % fpJTpJr % f?R 
II fr 13 Rl; 1982 cTR CR RRTrrRT RT 3TRT3R fpRT I RfP 7R RRTfPPf P 
RTR fiRT f3Rp fp3TR fWF, t?rrfP?r, RTR RfgR p¥R, HR JTRK HTER 
fPpRT 3fte fP?TR TR qfoR fRT^rr fpTTR, ftraRRTSR fpRR R^TT PfPf? pTpffRTT 
%R % fwPPr iRR RlfpR P 1 ^TTRRTRT % PtlR 'W\%z' HR 3RT aRfTRt IT, 
3ft %^Tcft RRT fW?P 4p fpHR fRiTR RRpft P, HR '?RS’ % PPflp3R 
RTpqRf PPHPfR RRR Rt fw* f3TT I HTl P RF P twff 4p STmfRFHT % 

3TT9TT R R? PTRR f=RTT % fe% q^T pRT RR I f %m RTSR f^RTR % tmt 

H qfR rrrt rt Rffer % rtr^ rr-Rt ?TRr ^sttr RgmPm % 

fRRTI fRRT xTRT §?TRf % WW RT? 3fF%Wf— (i) 3R, (ii) jfRr sr, 
(iii) |R qcr, ?RT (iv) if Rf3R Rt Rtftsfr RTRRf % RRT^T % pR sfffR 
RT % rWr PfRT RTT 1 

TOiRqf rt qfrRTRR HR srtfR 

W-?W R3T itTRT'T % ?PcRT3R R 5R>T % RRRtRP StPlT^R IP % 

f?R fR^TR HTETH finTR R 4 % 13 3RRR? 1982 RK RfT R4Rf# STptr^FT qToJT^R 
'FT RRlRH pFRT RR I ?iR %T3T ; RRW, ^R, ?fRRTf, feift, 

irwRT, =#Tr?, RRTt'^ iRi PtRTirir qft ?T3JT qf?3f?t 5T5n RRfq flrsRr ifRRt 
% 15 qPrfPfsrqf P rr fpRT 1 it^mfnPlr Pt qqr rtt 16 Pfo qrr Pjjr 
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fnrarnr nm fair frarntn ?r srnrnr nr i raf nrfanrare faftr n^n raxtn 
ffatraigfnragn nfagg %ra gt % nrnr ngr.cnfn % ^fffngn rafn T-fffsaft nr 
^«r gra i qrsqran % nfarn rara-nnr grant, nir 1 6 fire nto spr srfaqnn, sftnn 
|f srfann arrfn qq nf fqnif feraf nn crrf% qfwraf rar rarrtnt nt ranrnr 
n nn% nra-ranra nr «tpt nn i 

nfan $ nn gran % fasm gran 

srter g^rr % frar fair % rat gf nrnfa sranqt/sm srcfnqt qran-ftranr 
% faq nfqn if ran ramar % ftrsrra grant nr Tffosrostfasrogo % 
ramrrra nr srrafan frarar i raranrra qn srrnfan rara fam fngm rasr g^n, 
anr nfrar farerr gun: gq, fnrararr?r % ggntn % 13 ¥r 20 1982 nra 

%grqraft nrn if fanr nnr 1 ^g qnwrgr % gg^nr % «r: 

—ngrafragt rat ran gran % fanrn grant rat nnrtf ark gqrarn rafa qtt 
3 Tinnrranr narnT 1 

—qfacT % nfsn fgsraft nit HJTOT, ng eftr rannr fra ntn if Fran fann 
% gpratraqra if ggrnqr ffi%, ramln ft % gqnra grant % gqntn sttt 
rafsn fg^rarf qq nran ranraT, rarfangi if nmn ntr grant qg 
fafaqg nsrr graran 1 

s*w nn if ggnrfnnt % gra "qrsTr if fang % fag ap^gf n't ranrn 
ftrara gran ratt graft |” fang gq ngg §i 1 ra n fa rar if gg nrn qq gfa fog 
nnr fra qntnqg if gqgsg graft if ft fam gran nnrn qq qg- fqg T rarar 
nTfftr 1 ggt g-grant rain, gfeg, q^ng-qn-srrae am fra fnfnn rarn$ 3 f nra 
frasl nit nnrn % nft if fnnK-fnraiT nn g% 1 

grant nt % ran gnqn fnrann qraf % fraT ^ g=ff nr ranran fnnr 
nnr 1 srrara % ngranq nfnrfqq't n nmn nn nranf qtt nfrara ir qra rarra 
fnn 1 rair fnnf if nran ra% grant if gran fr gnr 1 sgs f^nt % 

3 f?q gnn if fnwg-grant % fngtn if gfsm sft?nfnnt m gqntn nqif qn nnig 
fnra nm 1 fg nrn if n*g rat sq^ran qfnra nt arfq-rar nfw fnnr nnr nrfn nff 
rara g^nraf nit gfrant gqntrarafr rararaf % gsniqnf rat nmn nn nn 1 

gfsjfn ntqftfnnT nra ggnt ^=g nra gqnqgt n fngfg if gqntn 

gfsTn ntgtfnnt nra ng% gqntnf % gfi if gn ninraraT nr rantran 
fnrw-gran fnnra if 10 % 23 fngrgq 1982 nn franr nnr 1 fgif ggtgr, gsg 
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TOUT, fe^ff TOT TOTT qqTT ?T ! 9 TOfTOTT ftr 1 qqf T^fST^T TOT 

TO% fTOTcff, tt qtfstt STT, &q ?5TTf3T, faTO feq'f cT^T qTcff snfe fafTOT 
sTO-fTO ^tpRTjfr % f^Triw % errc if srftrfeRr froT qqT i efmMi % |q qq qq 
qtfesff eq, qrqfqq qq qq rti^, to qq qq qro^q tot |s qq qq qtTO tto 
sffq to? to qrofro qq to? ttf ©f qfqqRqrsrf ept ^tt fror i 

fqftro TOqqqfr «st wro 

Ticsfif qfqqq ?f ] 9 sflT 20 1982 TO W STT qff TO fsqr 

f^T^rspT fffferqr '^qfqr if to toz! TO tfro to ^©t «tt, fMr 1980-81 if §t 
qqroiensff if tort tot to i frost fTOqfroiiTO, TOsTO firamTO tot fTOTO 
sonTTO % qroff ^ ^nlw TOroqTO TO from toir qtr to q?r q sqqm qTO 
to toTOtotctof qqTOq four i to to % prof % snprq tot'tPto q.q to toTO 
TO qff tot if ©m totto i 

TOq fenq % if <ro to4to TO tsq? 9 % 11 toto 1982 to 
ferrf TO i TOq fTOnq % qrsf TO sffcnr to qqr tot to qisf % 

Tpitro % fqq q^r gf qnTOnqn TO fqqTO qq fTOTq qqqT ^t i TOffTO fTOmTO 
qrroff % srqrqr ^tt TOtter eqfqcrqf q to qsqr if sirs four i to t TOqfTOnq 
% qrof qq g| gTOTTO-qqqTnTOT toY fqqTO TO arTOsl qqnq % TOq tot i to qTO 
toto % sjfTOTTfTOT % g© tjstr TO toTOTO if i to% strit qq TOqfTOm % 
rtTO TO TOrffTO to fTOn tot | i qroTO TO TO^f % qwiroTO TOqfTOn© % 
'tojY q?r, qq; qfqTOqf % qrrq, 3ffqir to to eft qro arm q?r q^r 1 1 

fqqrqqifT # qfror-fqiTO-gaTq qfqfcr q^T qT^q to sto sfiq qo qfqiR 
|?qrqR % q^qYq if qfro ^ fqqtq-qraqf % fqqfw % fTO qf qff to 
TOtTOT to tsqr 28 qrroqf % 10 TOTOT 1983 tpf qf i 

TOXfqq fqro qq ^qr qqftqq qqiq qrq© % %qr pfrqftfiTO qqq fqq>: 
qrr: 


(i) qrqfqEF qqq qq qfro % ftsrq qrtjq'f % qqt qqiqi i 

(ii) qrfro fqsfqf tot ©q-fireiqff tY qfqiq qqqr l 

: (iii) qPqq-ftrTO % gsnq % Rsq qfqfq siqi fqfro ^qf tqiq TOqT 
.qqT fqqrq.gTqT siqroq 1 932 if %frqqroY ir to qrrqq % fifr^rw 
qrTqqf qq snqYfqq qTqqrmT if toi^ qq qqgqf qY tojt totto i 
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(iv) jfom % fW4 444SFft W ^PT I 

(v) sroft ^ept erair 445# ^anrfjT i 

(vi) cr«n *4T§5ft % faq #545 544444 i 

(vii) W454 c4«4T T4T3544 % f545 J455 'f'TT'TT I 

SfTSf 3 PTlWt % 5*4 if 29 f^f! % 44 ft4ST®4 ’FTTEf'Tf #t ?S54 if 3tftrtT 
¥4 f#=44 wifs 3vs#t fwff 55 5 ft faan pr 1 5*4 fr^ff ?w start #t 
?TT545ft?iT^r grr-T srftraf fare ft 5gt | fM| sr4«tfiRr ftrewff sttt to 3443541 
35 % 545 ^farfm^n #t atffcr ^4 fcqr *54354 1 

% 3tpfo*r 

*fNt 44 554455. ?4 *57453 # frRfa ¥4 3443^*4 

flNt 55 33 £5 451753 3TC574 #4T4 ft 334 | I 55W 78 554453; 3*3 
344OT 44 #t f4443 4ft gf #%£ 4434 33 jftcT^TT | I 5444 3Nft ft*45t Site 
534534 3ft4 354# TOffa # Sflt: if 3^ $f33 f^TOT %34 «TT I 3f 444474 53>5ft 

454f #r trrft fpattr gmff 4rn=irfcr^r farm ir 4444 vrf 3454344 1 
sRtmr Fsrsrr 

sRRreiTT firstT 44 3 ^ srsqr-fw ^ ^r ftmfa ft fP4 1 1 5W 264 
44t4 4*7455, sfM/ffsft if 41=4 4^€t 4ft 34ft *354#t tftfsim 944^4571 I 1 

*r§ 4^r ^KrfjTsp 4^5ff % ftrewf tr«tT faer^fwirt 4ft spTwrr ftrsrt 

t tftfw 444fff % f5T5 334*44 TOT | I 3R4*4W4 fwr % 4444454 #f 4P4 33#4 

if afer 4 ( 44411 *t |—3733534 fw 445 343 34ft 133, «r?cft gf 3433534, srww 
f#$T4 % t 4ft343 1 'TTfftTTfftp 5ffa3-fW 47*44 34^3 fftfa 5443353 I 

5544554 4 f4?544 •ftfTT #4 45^4T%c7 554453 sfr%fe#r 3T«T^T |454 : 4'5l%r4 
454455 f#53 S4t%4£ff §354 f5*4T4T 34 4444544 | I |T #445 it #ff artt sf5ip€t | I 

544 <4%3T #t srfaqf 5444 5ft 5ft I 444444 3%3t #54 % 444ft 30 5fTO®54 
fTOT %f?t ,#t ^t W4 5|| 1 f5f 140 #5 ^445[ 4(5 | fsirf ^94 #t f%?74 444^44344 
^ gffer 3ft5 %=5t 544554 I 
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aaraa ferpr at m-mrf 


"afam troir snatfaa afraa” ataa eft qa samnfs ama as ms 
| I fSS 42 mTff cT4T 30 fas? at qa afrs cFKTT fws St? | I 

m FTTPcf Sit f?tWS 5naRf at tsfoaT 

^FT^ft^T Wat % STfsit/Sim SlfSXt 1 %a,WT % fop spa qrSS 37% ftrOT- 

arast # asftrar ssn: at a# 1 1 fat 25 asta fmr 1 1 ft aa maa/fasr 

FTPIcT Sit faSTS-aiast ST aTStfas af SSSaiaTat t SSTT fast aST | ! fast 
500 sfssf wist af | fm§ as aisaTaTsfr % sfcrmat srKjnqcfft ct«tt Praia 
sSpFSSt at t^TT aST I I faST 3f3S mSTSSt at sfes f%cpff ST TSTStS 

stertfaat am fssrTfssT at agrasT a fwr amst % f^nrfnr sst assta a 

SSTSST aTST I I ■ 

Tafts taT3rf st fsrsr 

SS 1982-83 t 25 TTafta frST3fr % fast SS Pram SHS ^ fear aST I 
sr#a fas st aa asr % fma, afffs, at am Ta^ta rpm ssat msrs 
gfrt i t mgrs sa tar # stssr, maasm, miq-nff am jarss a fsq soft i 
sarr gfs st fa Hi art fmrsr-sfmaEF assist, Tim faes sftsst, Tim ftrarr 
ststst, Ti^ta sfras % £s asifFTTt, £sta fares afTfamsat sst ms 
assist ft ts ar t fssfts fsm srrqaT i a am sras as® aisreff t gts i 
fa starsr st af?a | fa s=ss Tssts ssrst at sgsrs a sst aw sts sftr 
ssr % afs as% stasis at ms i 

ass wit ais ssisft—agasi sMY, to magasra sg¥, tmat 
garsms sta, sro sssf?a maTa 60 ^, aro arfa?: faa, ar« atarra artaaf 
aar ^rtaat f fkar afrit % faaf % aa map ap 1 1 a?a 1 8 ^aratt % faat % as 
1983-84 % afaa aaio; ar^t i 

%?^r farm aTf^ft 

aa 1982-83 % mara a^taf^a aifait t 25 ftaa sfta atft af i 
m fa?at at fa a^T 817411 191 aq ama 31 ara 1983 aa aarq aq i 
mr amat at fw mm 3805 11 at a an.ia asm at 6745 fast aifttt 
gifT at af i 
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fenf pfasffer cr«rr 


fen nr#ft sttt ferrsn wfte % ffe fe % nfcm arfe wferf; 
fenf % ^fnnfer # sq^ar nf nf i q^q^n ffeqfnfecr fenf qr> Jtffar 
qqr: 


(i) wfa nfe ^?—srfefe % fqfqrnn fen sft?wi skt fnfer 
. ’ .. TTT-frf fen 

(ii) sft^Ftts % sttt fer -nftr fefeft, mfet §t?t faffe *nWt 
ferfeq? 198O qq ^ snffeife fen 1 

(iii) fer sfe f? qqffeFr affer 

(iv) qq nTsn.sn f? qqffep-fejfn 

(v) f? fernnt nrn fe nun 

(vi) tfeq<Jg|H 

(vii) rffeRH n?i 3fe win 
(viii) qfe nfa fe STlf^r (sfeft) 

(ix) qgfenrqife (fefefefe 

(x) fe* ffogXH (fefefefl) 

(xi) fqqq ^ felffTTHT (fefe) 

net. niw nr^n fe, nrcn irrcr fesft 5 f fqfncr fen eqnerun nfe- 
q;n—"tfeijrn ’Rfern" %<fer fen nrfeft jitt *rfer nnr 1 91 wtw, 

15 fan? splr qfeft % nfe % nnrnr an%n f 1 

?wVci«n nrfefi fm nrcfe *nr#nn fern nn qftfesRT 

c 

fiesta nfeq nmffe nnr nr^rffe sqrer 5 ?r: feTferr smr 
ftwnff 3 > ffe nrcfer nqrferaT fern qi ^ nrrffefT % ferfn n fern 1 1 ^n 
nlffet t qfefe ferf % nrcn nrnnn § nqrfemr srrfe nnr fetflnciT fern % 
fqfnn squint fe 80 few ^fn 1 w fetnr qn n|sn % w mnfer 
^nraferr fern wt gw nsnrsrf qrr gnr qqqf n*rr fefsicr nsnifeit % srt ?n 
spffe srepr wmi | mfe? fe fern nffe snwfe nn n% 1 w mfet q?t n^prar 
% sranq^ w fqqn srfn^ n>T nnrng;it sn t tct 1 w ferffefr 
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STTT sfe* fsRTTsff 3 TT^gr WfafTRl % Rfvq'jt <?fa q ?\ q'cRTSfT 

ept RRHR 4 R ?TOiT I #?T^ff # RSq t fert«ff cTr^reffa qfqqtqqftqr 
qftfe*rffefr T 9 feqcT JTOtr qft SlfeiTT arffep qRHTgt fel t TO Slit | 

l?r qt % skR Riw*r 45 qqtf qrt sffaro fferr qsr t arrm | 1983-84 
% qktnr tq fcrtf tr tt jv fw m Rfem i 

qKcftq ^srkRn ?i5w ft fqfarR 3 ^^ qft 
5 #q ?M fatf q?t R^THT 

mqcftir ^TSTtocTT #ot*t % qqqfr q?T q;qr qqfefr fw crsrr fenieR, 
smtT trit, rff fqqqfr if qft nf 1 fetin' f5T3TT ttr cfqr qrfqqrrfr qfq% % 
qqFff % ?*rqfr qqrar qff 1 q^ anjqq ffeiT qqr 1% qf feffefr q-R-q-ffeF ott 
tj^qcn: qiKqfqqr fesiwr % f^nfqqf qqr sTeqrqqfr % Tm. ^ qqqfefr ifen i 
wir qr^Yqf ttcRtt 4 tf rr firfefr 1 

sqcq-q^q sqqrwr H«rr fnmft tt faqfeqrr qq gqtfkcT tRRW 

fMfftqrr % ttrfer rrrw % ferr snfei tfqrffer qfef % faffed sr 
qqqqfefr q^T qR rtr-rtr sRrt/l-Rir qrqf % qra - fesfT qf % 1 rcr sir qq 
fq-qSRur qR qqqrr tqrRq 1983-84 % ?fcR fen 3RRT I 

fq^q ffeqfer 

TRgfer to 3fo 3ik sro qo q qfferR trqq qrr sr |" trqqr t qqftfR 
feRR qr foro- hrrt ?r jw 11 rt nt ffeqq fr qsqrqr qrr fwrtf tr 
qqrq t tffer rt fferr rtt 1 ffeR qfr sjffer iffernR % gfqfq fet if qtgqr % 
ffefre qrrfWr 3rqw ^ |f I 1983-84 t qt^R feq t yt fife tt sn^TT | I 

fwr qrr f^sff q fq?TR % qfq qqtfrcr qfeqrrw srf^fr qr<m 
crqr ^sRifer qqkror t *n*ff fe tfeq 1 qqqf sffe fqqrrq t fq%r t^Tfqqr fq^fcfr 
qfr qrq-qrfwqr qq fferre w>k^t 1 1 

f«K?qf q?r fqqq 

TOtr qTsqw q qqlw feqrq jttt fqfera- 16 fq° qr° qfr ffect 
so 87847.30 qqf t ferr q?T fqfeR fersiT tsqrsff qfr feqt st 1 
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aferefogta an?T*-snrR - 

■—tnf^TOT’ % 16 ftr° tfto % ffe cfSRT 'afr^S STT^R 5TTO 

^feirr' 35 Pro tt% Ft f^^rfra-q' swrftft sr^fr % 

3Rm^ % fair 4%Ft TRFTC % f^^T SfFST *Ht jrf I 

— ‘FTFW TH^FT (<#sft) FRF 16 pT° jft° fwr ^R 

FTFT SFFt£r#W % iPrPTvT FTC FcZftPfTTTCr q^^ff Ft 

St# irf i 

srfasrrsff ft fawr 

«» 

tfaF siWtMt ^ ^ Kcrfq- ft £t° «fV« afro afro t?r ft ^r- 

q-cTT Tt qTTTC fqrq-T FIT cTTfF T^T %Z % FRWT Ft 16 ^ni 1982 cTF $TT IFF 
ft i Ff$TF sfirefrf^T^t %^?rt f^rftcr tjf iftFF «rt £t° ^ 0 sfto efto 
f?r % HT*T FFFTT FIT F# pRFt FF fft <TC FFTC SFTpT I 16 pT° 

ifto fFFT cT^TT TCIT^f % FTpr # Slfclfw ^RIFT ’gPrSTT STCR FTCT % fair 

3FFTCT Ft Bft« 3fto ¥f f^T % STTST 3RTT 1 

tfsiF R3FF TfTifcpTT % HTF HFT-TTT#rTC r t % STTOR R ^f^ft TT^Tff 
q-fortarffT % FTJTTRf FT ¥ft f?FTt FTCT % fatr T?ffSTF ST^frfrTqft %R % Scptf 
Rfeft FT ^tifPr fsFRTT FTT I 

ev 

FFpft 1983 ?tf FfisiF srteftftrFt % itsrtfavt fst tt #r '$ 
#feF cftfesft ;$%j fiFTR fe^Ff Ft Fnrct ft ft# ^tt ft ftt ft i ^ rt 

FFTC OTT TT5TT | f% WT WltF TFTCr FT tt TTqTRT % %ij H%FT 3fk 1% 

fi^fft Ft fwrfe^T <tft f-rf % Pttf 3fr° Ft° ff ?t m FtfT ft ^r%rrr i 

3fTtO 3ft0 ?fto FTpFfFIT/fwj?: Tt IR7 Raft qtfeaft Rtt % ?>-?> Tft R^ff 
sn% 5t Ffet TFT 3TRra- PfrzTT FTT I ferW ] 982 cT^TT ^srft 1983 $f ^ W 
3TT W l 

i o tnro afro % t^p snirra- TWT-feffRR 1982 ^ 

stttr ?r fTFin MT i w ts ^ t>t i^t Ttfesft ^t feriy, trBfr 

^ qt%?T frf?3ft fcpnk, -^ff?r #rrt, ^ -^ifPr irMtsT 

3«n tttt 2i^T ^ 11 

'SFTTTf 1983 ^ stfTFift. ^JITTR ^ 300 #T wVfksft ^ 3T1^ 1 
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smfrsfiT It 3nf o #t° ^fj-o n 1983 # 3 it§o |to #to #?r 

artf i 

3rrfo #to #to ?## fen# Itfelt |n?r Ir iRltfeiT *rf%a#t It# f, 
^T arrarcT 5fto #to fo tr^o tR fsRTT Wr 1 Sr ife HI Htlt qfa lit V #fep 
#° tTFfo #to ?fwr?fe IWH H«FT =^R STfTo #tc< T^rfo tnp ^|t cftfeft ffe 
fferflf % fef HHIXT ! 3TTW | # 31 SFTHT 1983 ^ m snrfe J 

$Oift HTftfr % 4TH 5HT |t Ife^ ^5FT nfeft % f%TIT trER- 

HT^I f#*R femt ^afelt % fef W^TT (HT#T) It Ifet % f#qr HHT ft I ' 

HTHTH % 3fet 3flr HHIf Sffe It , pTl:-3riT??r 1983 ^ 3nw I I 

#r ##t Itfert % fare; lilt ^?#t:, lift In hht qr^R qq; #?r 

arffffX^RT HTOT#T 3feR fen HHT «fT I trt| HTFR qfet vft 3TT H^FTT | I 

5rfeqr sfertfelt fesr % fef HHH-fefer % lln I Tp*rfe qffejf h«tt 
srrqnnrrlt % feifet ferfsr fernr % Ife =rr?r ?ft 1 1 arrqn'wlt ^tt fefer 
fenfe fenny ^rnfe q-fere % qfe?R 5f w hhh % ferfe I fef h^th w 
fh <5% It ^If if sthtI qrr fes^n fenr wr 11 sron I fern craltlf 
w Hferr i 

5<rl *m[## w It Ifeqr fRfen nflfe # hrhI tn qnn 3rRn^4T#r 
% fefef fferfe fennr I fT«r if fern nr i ife snsfe qry Trnlnffefet htht qrm 
WPT ftT ft W I HTfe I =Ftfe IfefT l^sfe nfelt I fen; OTcfert |t H# I 
fesfet % HR FT# HT 3'! I I 'tnptfeST WTft qH fefl'JT HHR fwi ^n XfT 

11 nfelt % fem; i^nt ^ry ferftn- cr^rr nrfe ^r It llt^nlfeT qn l^r nr 
fefer ferrfoT feHTH It ferr TO|l .^H feHTH STTT ^nr <jtt qrfe It nft 
HTlfe 3Ptt HHfe HTfe I 1 HTWffe Ife, HT^feT fe^, '^tftcqT Itlll, q?R 
llfeffer H^TT 3FH HTHFff % HTl $T 3TT21WP' 3TTqiTVl^llt % fefer ferfe 
feHTH It It SIT xflt I I 

Ifw HtltfUt fe? if 16 #5Rf ^rj ^ g-^^t Hffe I I w! 3,000 H 
srfeqr It# t fe?npT gcH anrHH 64,18,000 ^ 11 

wftlt FIR I **rpff it fefer #W, HTHFT qTRTr, fe^T WTT, W 

XWT5 H«TT feKRr, HTHTFT 4RTT, fit HHFTT #k HHH-Wr 9T tTrr g^ HTHTH 
It fR ^RHT | I fef ItlW/fefe^T feTTHT, fRlTFH, 3TT#F 4*TT H«TT 
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3R tt srr?r qft wfafft qrsrr srrfe qrR qrFf .q^r | i fatsrr & stor strttct 
qjRt % f*R ark n 4t q?f irtt % rr qRff TfcT t Rif TT^r/^ft tor sg;£t qft s? 
rsrrt, ^nror srrcr src prf sr^t % htrr fsrrr, gf° sfk trgo xn$ 

fto, g[o sfto sto sto rfqr sto afro fo % rrr sr^ntr i 

froir inrr^T sttt ^4? torr! ^t frar if ferq Rfif % 'FRdt *rt tot 
srt 11 gg% firo; RR^wfaff g;f% sfk ggqrr apjRpT % fercr 
wr farfssrcr srra sRRft ^rsqr farfeir % sfferftfarsrf Rf gqRt# 

RfEfk 5RR fror *RT i 

Hfiw arfefcrr q?f #r gfeqr cftfesft ott Offerer cfsff % 
tr % srfgreror % fair ^tfipfr, rttr %3tt *rt i qf srfmTR gf *r?M. rt 
RPT if TWF< TORT FR I 

ftlT (fgftffprfkf) qf<jft5RT-^ % 3TSRZR «TT RSFR fRTf®5Rr 3TTR 
SRTRf Rf $RR ^RMt RtT I ^g% frptr %o I^TO ffo cfro SRT ETR foff W 

rt i g^fif wfepfr rfWtfirsft %r % firq gftsrTsff % fERrrg *ft rsifr tw i 

spr i % tf$R ^Mfwt SFFt^ % <rf ^iftfwff qff |^fq # «tr-<|tr 

3RfcR cRRfaff Jf 12 if 24 spJTTf 1982 cRSrMSR fTOf RTT I 

far?TPT 5 fTT?J^TTRT 
art fos 

FRff % fern; fWR RRlft % apjtfsmT WT frTFfnr EFR if fWT RTtfRTRr 
RTRt Tff I W RTf # RRT % argftsf TF SfRRTfq- cTRT fefR fTOt Rf 5f§ 
3fwr fw qqr i wit wrr if wfaqr ff^-TRt if ?rr^r fel % 3f|TtEf anrr i 
crqr 3fR ^5rf 5^ncV 3ftT fefR-mRft % f^fRSff % ffRR R HREF qRrr 
RffF fqRr Rff I efr^tirt % RTRf ^ RRptqnR qfr farm if m^cffir TrnTqT 
frtr % i° sto rffo 77 % % *ft if q:r# sr>r fwr 1 

firarr tf^rRR # ?rti^ qrr 45 fRrf % fqRT f^raif ttw 

qff fft qRTWfsff qff wm, rrt trqro stt^o sffo % if fiRR srrsft 
sflR fiff%JR 5RF tjjS’l q?f 'ff^RffT % qRR, \j>i'ti| ^FRF, eMe. cRf 3RT 

f^wr % 1 wft % ^ gRiqR fTnffFf ?r rRcrrq qff stirt affa qrTFmFrr crsn Tr^aff 
qrr ^ fqRT i frf cRRfqff f^Rsff qff g-^T? ffqr qrRRRff qff gqq ^rirt 
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%t % qrrfamrTaff # fumr %'€prt | i jrtt wr Jr ^rnmrr TTRf % 
qrrfwf qrt f^n^ r, cPFftqft wr ct^t s^fe srr Jr srftrerw srepr qr%r cRT 
arf^sjR 3 «tt iw qkt Tf seffTT ft snxnfr i 

fsOTSR 3Tfa f^TFT 

TPsftq- jWTn SRSpft sft ?RTf^TT tTfafcT 4?t fo^farT TT qrpT3TT5Tr P tpFT 
Iwr 3f?r fe qrr ftraW fw i w % 58 wf-swFfr affair rrfe ark q-snr 
fafarrr kr %fa 11 i*!% f^grfsRf ^ srRiwf sm sfatnf ^r ffanr % qfr 
srr fr spR srrerR ft srwr | i ttrt % srerctR Rfwn Jr ^r kfaTtr % qrrr 
^ sfhc Rfaf % f%rrr «r§?r rqn>ft q-Rr i 

1982 qft srfar q?t TPcfR ffanr srsHY Jr sr^fticr ^3% qrr f?mfa %t wr 
qrpTPraT Jr fw wi . . 

irrrarfi^ rrt ^ % f%q; s^-Rfr q?t ^pfarsr qr *m %k 
sttr 3T5^r % srrarT qr rfai ^ettt f%qr rtt 1 

%farrf%fa Jr *pj qf^^RTaff %t xrRt % 33 tsr Rfecfaf % fw <rr 
fqRT TPTT | 3 sfaTSR PW RpRT RT qf^ffaPTSTT % fftr f^Rt %r arrarr- 
qfar ?rqr qf rrJt i 

ftjfff qri r^rrRr 

PfRfVrfatf RRf qrt 2,071 PFPT ifa : 

Rl^PR % TTR f%8frr P«(R %T —1600 

'5P-^ % ttr f%e,TT %»n?r %r —■ 452 f%£ 

3rt 3P4Pff %t — 19 fae 

fa 3RTf % srfw^TR far rfat n% cRf farTSR %qR Rfeafa fat tfa- 
qqr ffarpr pr ffa£ 3% fw trt i 

fafaw % qrm^ 

tmffap farqp'fa % frn^r ark PRf'q - Jr Jr'TTrr % ^ NkHirr^ %r 
a-fpftra- fw wr i r% ^%ppt J- TTtftg- % ?R!T 4T% crqr#k ¥fJ%r % 
3tcnfcr srIw «tt i 
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snf o sto ^ srftnarWf fer, 2^x, tffte 

^ cTSTT STSftffff if SrM^TcT f^TT WT I 

. Traff % *rcrraq sppt^ sirf^Rff ^ faq *rf ?rtt^ ^t t^r srftfr^ror 
Jr arpeftf^rcT fw mr i srftrfwr s^rfwff tfw st 3T% % f?n? ■$• ?mr 3n^-arq% 
7T®iff if ^ $ Slftrepff RT STRfafir ^ I ISW^ qR JjferqTT $[ 
*\f fsr^r^f *nff 3n^iRr sramfr sffT qftiftsRTBff qrr fiRTR f^RT tutt 11 ^ 
fqe % qr?fJ srfarnff ctstt ottoi! % fa^n^r, wTr crm $wr % srrt if srcrrar 
w|i 

Mm qro 

qrHWRr q;refto qF^qq qft qrFfqf, «pff rk ?r<ff % fair r5ttt sffi 
ffsff, qfo t[o Fsrenr, F^rrJ cm ^qjrFw % fafw ^qq^m % qu-qgrq er 
q^rq wM T|f i rtitwtrt if qR fftw qrir smT^w "fe” cm sr^f % 
qw % mqmff qqr qqfwr Fw i “ts” qif mi Frtt rtt |, rft m qrtqfoF 
"ste” qff %mi if fw 20 % str arm 1 1 



cpr 1982-83 TTkk 5TTOE2TT 

fsren RfkrkRT 3rkr cftk 
=RWt *rf i srepr r k^rc, 
#?k?, fsTira - , ifkrmr, RRifep, 

TTEir 5r%W, ^RT^, <T3T?, RT'SfFSfT'T 

ct«tt crfwns fft TT55T ark 
W RftifmRT R 
1 3R5T 1980 k Ffkfkf |R 2r 
ark f^k t after srkr, are*?, 
kkr, ff<TrR?r srkr, kkT, 
3fR skf 3fk RfrRRT 3% 
ftr Riser sfk qsp <kr sk w 
TfkkRT R 5Tim |rr ) cfck 
$f arq% 1982-83 t kkjRI, 
k^rT^r^r, Rmiws, kfkRT, fojRr, 
ar^TTFT ark faFfarc gfc 
Rkn, ^nr r k^r, fwrTR <k 



% trfcr nnn nk np to to ^ nferfen n wrfer ft ntr i ?rmw 
Trsiff n to efe nr nm fer ng nferferr am ngt arnf n srfer RTTcft^r rt' 
^ ft to 11 

nfeflSRT 

* 

>r qfefeT nr f© femntn swfenf m tot |— 

(i) qfeffen % qg% srk n ?fen 18 rj^/to toi n Jr 

17 ?r snfesnT feTT sfessf nT RT'HT nr nt | i 

(ii) !jt ^r* Jr pfwrRPT % nmfenn Jf^r^ '^rofen sfefep- 
nferfefr nr *fen w nnn 70 1 1 

(Hi) w nnn nrn mn nfe TT^n nnRnn nfafefr nt'fen 15 1 1 $pr 
nr 3 ?fet 2,3 tsn pi 

(iv) nrsTfan afe fafer ^r rt % ffe nnwn fen nt TOnnfefr 
' nr ferfe 16 Tiwi Jr nr fen | 1 Sferft tot ht nJ 'ferrnr 

cfrnr raff % fe q-rennnfaff nr fern 14 nnff 4 fen 11 nrs 
TPiff n snfesn fen nr srnn nr ferfecr fe q mfe gn sfer 
?n?r ^n: % 4cfnrn qiznfe Jr annfer finnrr nV fern nnj nt ferr 
fen 11 

(v) nR| TPnt Jr RTfern srRTTOnfenr fenrnf ir TOnfen 
fen nt rrfen nrr fen 1 1 28 fenferrafe Jr srnft srt° tpro 
TTRrnn'f n nfewr fen nt Tfernr nt nrfer nr fem 1 1 gr 
tfr nt wnnr fen mrrnr n n^fen fen nr sfer % fer nnt 
ark nnT rsF^fe nnmrn 1 1 

( vi) pj^nrl nn 12 TT~nr n nnr fernf, n^rm-fe-fef, 
W-Wfei BfefenSR nRR sqfecff Efft srfwferfe nkt % fer 
srfern qfeff nr fferW fen 1 1 

, (vii) nnsfer fen Jr nfefew gq; srnt^fef nk ^w-rmwf nr 
fer «re ^ ^rr to 3076 nn nfn 1 tot srwtt fesn 
^ nfnfenR gr? fn fe^rnf nr riw TOn prp Jr nt ott gt n^ 1 

(viii)fefV ^ P^ nfe snnfe % nrfef affc nferm n> ng^n nn% % 
feg 241 qranron fernf nr nnnwr fern % qf<fer tor nnr 1 
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(ix) FFft it tot? nrn arir fnfinn fawf Jr arnnsar mt Iwit aft 
nfinfna a^n? arit % farn nrsng^raff % 183 ng% % nr$! aft m 
eft gara fanan narr m naftfan fanrr nm i spt^ <ra>aft aft an am 
nrsnn^aaff Jr anrcfwt % grsngr qRafnarnf an arar^ar amin if 
=fTT TRjff aft ?PB?TeIT fmt | I 

(x) tffrni ^T3iff ft sra^ Iwaff % fnq; ngfan f^Tn-nnrcft an fnnftr 
famT |1 fnfsnn arsifr % w aann aft grant ar sfnna an fan an? 
1 56 Iwrf an nmrft nam aft 1 1 

■ (xi) w nn % ahrn 23 nfent arra-fsff srtn gnawn nrs an srannr 
|3rr 1 

(xii) fafinn nr grnnnm ftrerr if ^gnam an nnrar ^ft % fioj nfa 
J- q-|cr aft 1 1 w nan far^ an n| anjnsmff aft arw a?an: 
17 aar afar nf 1 1 

?rtT % 


gtnT g-r^ if nf**rfarn xraat % ynanfara;' anfnaft % fnfnrt gnn ^n it - 
at n^r srfarar'a annanff an arnm famr fit aft isr srann f— 


(i 1 ) arana; 

22 it 30 naanr: 

nianarn-fnaf'n an faren^-arant % 


1982 an? 

fnana % faster t*r fa-fanr 

(ii) asm 

6 it 14 faasnr 

srfwn, natan, ^aianr ark. naanm 


1982 nar 

% gTns ana-fafsanf 


^n antNsnf if Tfnft an arrant if finer amnmrr faissT aannsf % 49 
namfr n am fnnr 1 


=5tTar at^t ?milm *Nf 
% fan* afTirt^T-^ctt^f % f*f«pw 
% farfaTt arrant fcstri 

eftnt wt if nfinftrn nr^t/an #af * fan; afrrtw*wff % frana 
% fafnar rent if 3 it 8 3r*a 1 982 % afa <^t armrest aft nf M afnan:, 
iranra, mama aftt fafaant % man afcnfaa fn 1 
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fetfe ^ m % # qfTFtsrR-FTcTTFT Ft 1 *r 3 fml 1982 
% afta ?rf ffert it sffcnr ft fer 1 stt% t# 'xmH #r feW % fe; 
s^tfer arrarwrnnft % ttfft if TrfRcn % feriT ?f tt° tfe gr° gfa f° To 
% ftoftt ftrorr tiff % srfiRiTfRff f afa ff ^ff'«fhr f sftf 

Ft JTFTRff 3T I 

TO^erF-^FFt ft arfafa^rra' 

fifer ft fe nR ftfffft f Wii spjtttt ftf ft?! f fe; fffk 

f srfeTF n^rferrFF if ttf Fpfarhst Ft at fern Fnfcrtffeff 

# gfritT Trq qrsf 3 ir feft f § s qrsf ft Trwrfer fen n?TT g® 

qisf ft tnwf srw fen Fife if sr-ht qTsngRTFf n Trarfer ft^T f fer ^ 

3fe*RUfTF fastT sfe % fer 

ftrtot fen ft ttrTf Ffnfn % ftiFTfer Ft aft fF sffer- 
ftF fen Jf snrrfe FTt % ffe gpraw fer Ft Ft trrswr*# *nr FFt 
| ftt in ?fe ir rai FTtr f% ftt 3 % affiferrfrF ferr % ffe srgqjfer ferr 
ft FFtrr 11 w% fer sRffer fen <tff n FfernrT % fesr ferfeir-w 
t 4 Tt 11 FFRT 1982 cTF qqr FlFftsst STPTtfeT Ft I W FFTFfet it TFF F 
FTF FTF 9 TT 15 FT F sfet Ft FRWFcTfe Ft T^FIFT FT RTF %fecT fen 
FTT t FRFfet % F§ tp=rT FFTF Ft FtfeT Ft Ft fF 12 % 15 FT Ft Fffeft Ft 
FFTTTT Ft feR fe FT HfR It W fir FTT g® Mw fFR Ft FIFTTl % 
■ fefaf FT - STMWFcIT ft I FIFFife F Ft TF1 FF1% Ft FffFF Ft fF FTFlft 
fef % fe fTFt I 3[F F Ff felF |3T1 fF TR% SRfeTTfe fw it 
FR FT F| FftlFFt % ^t FTTRt 5Rtf Fftr | 

feft feTF-FTFFt FTR % fer tTqi aftr Fl^Vst FTFtfe FT% FT 

ffepr fer FFT fer W 3TTT STJFfer FT Ff?TFF ^tfeTF FT FF I 

FFTTW^t 3th tct Ft f| F^feft 
FT f?Tflh 

Ffiwr fFFT >TFF W ‘tfefen 9T ffer Ff FT? % fWF-TtTSTF f^WT 
% tTfFFT % FPT FTTTT FT T^T | 1 FTrTF ^FTT % fe oft TTRW FRFtffet 
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T?t T# f%T TI 3ftT IT Thrift «RTf 3TT *rt I T^Tfl-TT-IT Triflft % f%rr 

fanf^fecr Tbr ^fTfTT sffiTf T| : (i) ^TWiT fwi TTT 3T«T sffc STT,* (ii) 3TT- 
^ITT Tfa^ft; (iii) ^T%*STT TT % Tfw*T; (iv) TTfcTlfTT' %tTT; (v) 
'jRTPsTT 5frfcT TTT TTT 1 

250 % MY 3rf%*p Tnt *r i i it Tf%ifr % ttt t% w- 

m ttt ti % Pnanrr wr tt^tt |! it T%ifr f%*ft srk siiNtr Jr sr^T-wr w%r 
| I TTITlt 1983 % TSTTT % TflT>^.-TTjTr-fnfT5TT-f5T' gf f%T% TTiT^-TTTH 
f%T3rr w i sift Tfrrf Tirf ^rr igt f i mHj ft Tfcnruft ir^rf % ^=| tii 

feTT srrQTTT 1 

T^T9P?T TFT f%TTO 

m W TFlTTTrTT Tit 'TFf TPTTT M TTTTT % T.TfTTT 3fT ^TT | ?tff%Tr 
Tf Tferr f%2Tr ttt frr wtt TfiTtaTT % sfcnra - fru; 5 Tt% tt% tttttttt Tit srk 
?ff gsrrcr ttttt | ^ Fsrsrr trm t ^tt TOTitferi aftr tiTft 

% gTTT ^TTTI'jft T% trsfT tftftTr TTli | I tlTrf t^T TnTTtfwf TT fr^TT 

Tt% ferr 3TT T^T |—• 


3Rf% 

28 fcfFsn; 1982 % 2 ^RTTt 1983 cPF 
16 % 22 ^TTTlt 1983 5W 

27 % 29 *RTTt 1983 ^ 

30 SFTTlt % 2 TvTTlt 1983 TTT 
5 % 7 TT^fr 1983 cTTT 
8 % 13 TTTTlt 1983 TTT 


TTX ff'Tcf frilTT TglfagrTT % 

it fmfT fFTT TTTffWT ftfrCfTT qTTTT 
(tto fwo #0 tFitt %) 

vPsFTS; f%-TT Tto sfit 3TTT) 
%TTTT fTTI %^?lt tT^%5R % 

TTrafrr % 

ii frisft f%*m ^i%wt f%^T qnT: 
(itkitt fwr %fttt tFiti %) 

f%ran TfTRTTTTfT, SWfTTTr f%5T- 

f^TRT |HT^TI % 

trsro f^TT ^fTTTTT 5%,^% |FlT 
^IlFs^I % 
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AAT^ AT W WT |— 

(i) izz sasY (st^rt I-XVJI) 

(ii) AAAfer aarth {firfeH hrt hr % f^) 

(iii) haaat rYhh (iRRfr hah hr % fwfrf fl aarY % fatr) 

(iv) 'TTs^Tf, ttsa trA fAm atwY, srfam Anwff % hCYhY fliY <Rg 

% fAiw azaY epr rpriHA 

hrrhY gfk h# atsha % t^pt # Af jjhtYaa # arrAR-HmY hy 

arq-^r aa ft% artY fimYfl ahYht flfirffl % fl^gn Ppat ataat i 

fetsft STfcffflfaAf flft 'WrTtrr-tTT^rr 

fiwftqreH' % .3Tfeim^-ftr5T^f at art srrs-AAHTYfl srfcffflfspmr 5 ir 9 
fapsrc 1982 % aYa ^TT^g-zrnrr R hatt i gA% tiat fATfllwflA % HrfHrffl 
% i 

^frt ^rfg’fgfsrH^r aYa % aaaa ir shat fAflir ata AfflfAffl a i Ag 
srfwPrfaw55r ll ir 21 fengi 1982 ah ara if ^ 1 

Afl AfflfflfsraflsiY A tra ftian ^rataY aft-?; ara HfwP arjAHTA cta a%- 

m Aforef, hrtY, srfom ^wY, fenY, aaYaa, ahta gA AgRTR % 

AflYAAlfHIT f%AT %?tff AY ATAT AY I ARfl % faf^RA gsrff if qflAYAflT AY AAT- 

’flR %,?r9sff % AH^AAfT gg aata srfflFm a§ snrrfflfl gq 1 

spTrTTfc^nr h^Iar ?Y hrct «pY sfcrorfiraT 

AA 1982 % 86 flip % AR fltff if crfifriirl if spTH^TT ftreTT AY AATAT 
?Y fliflY aYaat % fAq gg hata hAha if ara at affl^fecfl aYAha athas' 
flflrfAfl ara affT «rY qfl° <r° aaat A fAnr 1 Ag fn-ir^rfl ste#fT if 1 1 % 18 
HffR 1982 ah garr at 1 TfiRR if sYwa art? a aa;a ssrfer AY gfAHT srt 
' flY 1 m shAha % fflA ataarA ahttIa aar aaa % Are^r w n ata if 4 % 9 
m^n: 1982 flflr gt cRrYatY ah AY asa if vfY A hMha 1 

WZ\q tf^IRA HfaftT apY 35qp 

TT^ffA AAASsAT fAHT AfYATAAT AA ^TAfTAAA TTgjYa HATHA flfaffl pf 
if fART ATflT | I RT aMa % SRAST ARA ATfR % fHHT AATHA % 
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11 Ffpfa # tsqtf # % 3 ^ fwsF-sfqri aft - ?: 71*4 qfarfaRrr 

ftt^FFT % arret arrer % m*r fw 1 pr apf ?rfaftr q?t ?rt #s£ w -^ q _ F#fr 

% 3fcTTM TT 16 1982 sfh 5 FT# 1983 ^ p I W 'Tf^fl^TiTT #r ^T^TF^PT 

% %tr f#f*reT TRlff SRT .fop 5JT t| qrpT q?t STTOT sfFfcT # 4?t I FfiTfrr F W 
FTcT 9T SFFFcTT RPR# f%?f[ W PTqftFpiR ftTSPTt 4# spraw fWT *f 

arfaf^TCcr fqrrr frt sref#' fq^ are %an?r pp prre q>> four snr f^t «rr i far 
*ft pfiricr # tpr# ft qprr f% parr aftr spt ftpr prfftr i 

qf^TTf^T flfft SHTfcT ^ *FTten-35^ 


p# % rtrp f ft qfrer>reT q?t RFftr #r fenr cfhr snfterr tsqr w w 

p— 


f«TTF 

3Rf!J 

^T^T/?FT #5T 

^rp: 

• 12 % 14 wr 1982 ?Tqr 

qansr, ffttrmT, ffpr^ r^tt, 
TTaRaiFT, pTTfp, 

fwfsp 

17 *T 19 3WaT 1982 cR) 

^ sr ^> q^^rfeqr, 

crfirqi-fR-, 

pNt- 

22 % 24 3TR5T 1982 cPF 

are-rr, fRfiT, gftfrr, per sra^r, 
^ttt i^-trr 


snrw 1982 % a^r f feqft f Ft |r #5^ gf faFF tt° f° are 

sftR sto q-o % fffwt fwr rfrep gj^r qrt f| RpfF q?t snfteiT q?t f# i 


SJ*T% *T*ftaT ^ <35^ 

rer pret t^rf qtt tr^ fxTtF famfre RFfo FFtsrr sftfcr % Fnpr 30 
fftf 1982 q# FreF fw*; ^ ftr^T ^r F^ftfp fpipf f §i tsqr f rfp qtt 
*rf i ftTOT ^ F?ffp ffiff % F^qp Ffpp sft t^fo fftf % fsqr q?t srfsitft 
q?T ) t^qnNr frem ttfw ark to £if % frRqrt sr#tF fttfIff % ppfgft fwr 
%.##tF wrpqq: ft° twr w if fsqr f ^q^ci % 1 crpo t^o tfto q 0 
^r 3TtR % ft«r?r ^0 tTrro it^o <fto tro qft cRRtq?t wt®t % 3Tw?T stt 3ffo 

%o ?n?q?r *ft w #sq? f snrr 1 feqft ^o-tTpo tn^o <fto q 0 % srf^. 
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spTTOir ?r?iTf¥H «ft spk f srt ^ ^rfwrfer §tr i ^?r qfarfcRT % sfcPKT 

%it jytr Efr^ # affc fg% fT#^r?T% faq smif arfsm qfercR 3rwt 
fafasr fafim spt ?sr i&z t smnr ^ qi i sfafa % m f%m Pqwto 

^TTftsrr ^rfirfar rff #s^f qfofftnrr ^r irorrafa ferr sfrr q-ft^ft^rrr 
% 3T?nk f%TT T[cr fafw *m"f % TT ^ffc f^T 3fT^ 1 

Erfoft^^T 4 \ smfa 4 \ 

vzm if 8 it 13 'RWTt 1983 % sffrnT qfT^^T-5Tqrfa-S^ sft ^ 
ts^ |§ I ftr qrmir t 20 x^wi/^n £?tf it sn*r fasrr" i fsrfs^r ^tfi sm-«pV 

5R% ^nfrerTT, TTo to Sfc- Sffc 5To q 0 gni ?FO^ *1^ TpTl^PT gq^ivff qq; 

f^T-fqTTST, 3nT$r fqxTfq *PT % f%tr qrpfo*ft ¥T |T Tisir % 

f^rtr W 1 # qq srrwr ^ fwr I 
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q>jsrr garo ql^ror 4447 
447447 % 444 % fr spjtttot- 
siwnff, srftrm srk tor tto- 

44f 447 4 ^ sft *344444 OTTrcfr 

srt tor trtt srr r^Y 1 1 

T2% ^ TO% 44 54tTOI%r 

4TR7 ^T??fr 4TOW4I377 ^fr 3TTOT 

4R i%fe4 'Rtwsff 44 4,4T4 
f%4T 4747 | I TOT7 -«flt $4t f^fsr 
4 ^TOTT 474T | f% % 4*J% 4154 
f4TO 44 447f|4 -4R 4 3T>T 3474 
44447 44 4^7 ¥4 4 7fwf44 
474 I 

4K4 44 *7 4444 447 444 
fcfTOT *T ^RTf 4fVeST4f SpR 4^4 
% 447 447 % 4f445§4 f44W 
4747 q<f 3T%47 4f4^4 4t4f, TO4- 



q^r fofaiaff ft TOffroi, TFlstfr % irriwff srtfc ft toWt wtq 
?rf§Tqr 3T|*fgr?r fte srfer’T qft<re TftsrHjsrR % qn^spr TOcft 11 

TOffa fro <rftiSTT ftff,' tto fw sfwr ^fagrreralf, 

frofasrm % forerr fwnff, tto fern fw *fr«nfr, tto srM 
fSTOf fk frf rft % to ffro to *p# 11 

3TRTfk % 7% ntr 
vtRct tKTO ft iftniHT-ST^ftT 
qTFT 9T?ff fT *lf* 

top?% qft Hrreff fk 3?r% sTf^roft, TOfftr ft ffa ^ ft ft? ^ 
gift ark srfaTOft, totwt ^n^r sfTTOfr *ror % firf^q^rf, forcn ff^- 
wr, t^r sftt a fn *rf kt tr^% 5 r?r cr«n ffsiT f tow ft ^ srrorft Wtot 
^ r% stiff sra arrmT sprat tot ft *rf i ?s sttstt snwt ft ffrlrffs to 
to faron to srk m frak tor ft st Tft fh 

f STT XII % 3Tff ft tffifW fk 
sgrrosTf^ sn^T^rq 

?S qfcfoRT f TOfcl TOT XII % ®p=ff ft ffks fk WTTOTfTO aTTspt- 
TOrr <r sttoto toto to 1 1 1 % 125 srfom s^rfrorrot ft 
f5 tt to f raff t sift ft w tottcTO fror sm sTgfTOt toto % fro 
sr>w%r to to fk qfranff ft ttotcto totot f fftr raro 5 r to i 

srfwm ftf srwt 

afTOrr-fkr f £br ffskr f?# totot ffti srr t| | % to arrarnc ^rrnfft 
Mw % tops' to ?xr ft tot -| sfk fransr q>r grorRro arrow fro stt 
^rf~ 

fr) stFto to Jf 3^£rt5T fk from: TOWcTO qpckrff % toi>t to 
, • 3tto?t 1 

(^) HrmfTOm^irffqr 3^ tot? ft ^r^sfr TOfffg % 

qffro 1 

(srr) sfrajrr X % srftr«TT TOt ft m sttor 1 
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(n) nsrr xi % srfenfn nnfe nt nr sraran i 

(?) XII % feWT n^nn mnf nt <|S5ffn 5PT 3TtWT I 

srffT^rTwrfT srsff qft nqHfswf ^t np sfeinn : 

TTC^T srf?T?TT sfaf STnfernn 

W arHppT %■ faro; nr^n % fe: % 80 srfenxm •srv^ff n snarre- 

ermfe pk ^rr nfe fee fefe enfe £r mfe fet fe fefeer fe nr fet 
I I XTRT fe nfem fe nr efl I I 

qesn IX, X fek XII % fwi ttw?«tr % fen 
fefa *fenfe gTTT wrrf nf 
5 sormr fecrfefr nrq-n fesmr 
qrT ^ctrtER-ff 

nfer %■ ^gjff % ^fjst fe anan-nrnfe nr ferfenr fen nnr ark 
nferrn fnnrfe % nnr nnfe nffer nn fen w i nn 1982-83 % feenr emfe 
ffefe nn fe 11 

fe^mT-kkfTnRr fe fzfnw 

nnrffe tfrren % nOT-fefern fe pro % fp qnfenfe qn fe tsn fe 
fe nrfe ffenn-fernn fe nn <?qnfer fe nfnn nn ffer m n% fern nan vlll 
% nnfe fefen fe nrffer f 1 fefen ffenem fersn % nfefe er nfe? gm 
qr^n-arfem-gOTq fe frn 7r nr fe nffefenr % fenTnepn nf nrnfe nfe i 
W *n?r fe nsn 29 nrn n 3 fen 1982 % fen |f 1 anmnn nffern n^r- 
fernfer, nferfe, npf fee en?n tfferr nfesmr fe fefefe qfefer % fe 
fefenfnfe % ^nrfei fe nhrr fee fer srffer ^r fen 1 

omprfen feterrfer ^t gene 

• fe fe-ffefen feffer-nsnr 20 fee 21 fen 1982 fe eT° w» no fee 
no q-o ?r fe- fen pn fefe nffernr neferfe % r^e fefemqr fe ffene- 
fenf % nr? nfer nq fe nr 1 tsqr ?r ^nf, rnnnf, fenfenfef, 
ferm few n?«nnf fee nri .fen nfefr ^nn % 15 fnfeff n mn fen 1 
n rn m rq % Infen x'^ninf tt Innrvfern fan fee 3ffer nn er^rn fen 
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wr i ffpirefr % «rnr w ’Mrrra Fftt fit 1 1 ifpt wf*hr |, "fernr 

# sfeqR 'rrt^rsft Ft g;mRf Ft jfeRn'” i 

'Fflm tfmtft WiT 

TTotosrosftrsroTo^ f^f^FT fwf if 'RtaRr-Fff % TfufteR aft? 
fSFTO it fRTFF TT Fm*T FT f^C[T | Rl%f%Tr if 9 & 12 

3PT 1982 TTF ff FTC*ft*5t if faffFT fwff % 16 Ft fFTFT FTT 1 

^fatct % % FT?*TT 

TifoRi if +2 t?r <r 'Ktem ift^tt 4^ % f?iq arts fe?rf wRt ttf 

FT^cst few 1 ! if 29 fM*SR % 6 3TO5R 1 982 cTF Ft *rf 1 fFPfFT TTSJff % 
11 JriwPiiff % Fr4*Mr if ?mr fw 3ft? Rffit snr^f fstt Ft ttsshtf? % 
fFFT-#FFf Ft differ F??t =rr?ft 16 Rt^or wfiw ftt? i ^ affirm ft 'ferr 
5rr Tfr | i fr if Ffa rf % f%tr fafFF ^rf if StFT srrcnrr i 

TH^tfcR fastTF if *T5qfa?T 

f\ 

. TFFftfcTF fsTSTT'T if ^cFT-RT f=P?F T? +2 ?F? Ft sr^cTrf^Tcf JEFF Ft 
Fik Rnif % tint hMt Ft #sf 7 3 ft? 8 sra^srr 19S2 Ft nf 1 

FET sfafir if fFEFfFFTFFf trspftftF f%PT 3r fr sft&sxfafvss ifFR? | 
3*3F Ft fi^ft ftt^ 1 wNraff ?FT3ff % Fmift ft ^fto f? 
3?<tf ft w ffwt ^rirrin j 

ffcT^T?T 3 ST5?T 3F 

Ff ffctft % TTSfftr fe?T ERFFT <TfRR if 11 % 18 FFfSR 1982 ETF ^ 
FTFTTOT Sfti^TTT if STFT #F FTH % fatT Ft T|f f^if T3§ TTRT % 10 TtfFfTTFt 

3iT^ i ^frcr ft sift % qrerF ft if srarfw Pptt srrq^rr i 

3miR if ST55T #‘sp 

STFETTFr if SHF RF % 'Rim FT WfTT^f % .feT^TT % '3if f^ff FT^fV 
^rRffcsf is ?r. 23 Sf^TT 1 982 cR # nf fsRlif. iftsrT (2); f^fr ( 3 ), 
WT JTW (l), iTfRT^ (i), 5T^ afK Wll ( 2 ),' f^R ( 1 ), ( I) , 

Tr^^ff ( 3 ) afk ^tR ( 1 ) % 15 F-fer wrfw gq; 1 aris st^it srttt 
f^rff r qrfrsRr vi t m f?| BR=rf Ff ^rr arc t^t 1 1 
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sfempr qrf qfrsm fef ft sftffer, fen qfg; ef ipnr, fewnr anfc 
ft qfe ir srifer % ffe mfe e> fen w i qqfe ir nfen t fqfe qqfnn fef 
fe qmrfer sfTpfjsiwr % 3r|¥TT qfernrf %> ferq i ??r 3rg?rsr ene sr^mr ir 

ferFT fe TdsrJT ■^rwf % sfffe FT ffarTC FFT if qqq fqfeft I 

*ro» &fow 

t \° sn"o 3r<= afk sro q-o ?r srM if ntferra; ottt fen |—'su¬ 
ffer qqfee £ffer’ i wir fee fer if fnrfsrr ffenr ^ fer ferr qqr 11 

srTrfrw fipsrf Jr srr=rf «pt n?nfen 

f\ ?\ \ 

neffe-e wq qq ®nrf fe feqfe ft Jenifer eq qnt % ffe qfef fe 
sniffer qrfefer fftset Ffer % fenq ir 'srrqfeF ^rsff Jr ©rqf ft ^rfer’ 
qrqq- gfferr s?gsf)f ft feff q# f i 

qfT%5T ST^lR ^ 

nrq 1983 Jr ffeft if t>[F FTqfesf §f fenf fstt nt, tv, afk v ^ 
fer qfqfer srsirqn (nrnTffev aranm) % sfe if f^tf nrfe nfe qf fenr 
5J fee inffe |—qqq, erfer fee qfqqfen ftf (w if f# ^nrfer % 
gqqncw) i mfe qrfeq nfeF ng^nR afk fern fen? fT w fit ^ 
qran^qrFf qq ansrrfcr 1 1 fee nfeq if q*r fe^nft ar^nqe fefefq % ft if 
FFTfer qff adinfr i 

^rftwr nfefsFt % rfem n*<nn sarfer 

qrfeq nfeq sr^nsrrq fe fesm qfqqq % qtffeft % n'q sfe % fe? 
.-irfefr, qfer, ferm m nrerlfe if nfeP ^feqrq if nrrrnq 

sqfenif % qfqrsrn % ffe qtfeff ir 12 sftq 13 fe 1982 Ft ttf qnqqtfe 
srfefer epf fenir l^nrfef, ^ fef^fe, sffr fn^fe % 21 nferferf n ttft 
fen 1 nfenfeff fe n^tfei' sffq sn^rfer feff q§ff if arfeferqn fen 
wr 1 
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fJrftor % srto arftrfjwmr 

fJrftor g-wrr kr Tito tt tto to sr° to t° To a fator % tor 
toJIRTT % T^Ttr ?f 14^20 ^gto ] 982 ^ T^TTtWt tocT, totoR, 

‘fftfcRft to WR- fWIT % to*5 tokf k *j[<flWKT KfRWT to ftofT 5f 
toftorT to % %q €\ I W to^-toTT ^ 3 ftTfT?TT ;i T % 35 fWF, 
WOT ftoOT % 17 fSTSTT?, ^fckr % 13 (WF to tooT % 47 top totocr 

|TT | Ttoftof T to to tot T kto ^TT^TT SRI^ I fX TT t Sptot 

fwtor % to to% tor vft TTT17 1 Ff tonr toff T?r ftorrrar Jr ton 

3T1T7T grr% T>rTf7TTT % f^ T^T ^17 I 

T^f WT ^ totok % TIT fto totot to toff ^ TP^T fto 
tow Jf 10 k 17 3Rtot 1983 aTto to ftof ttoTTWWW T?t fr^w< 
19 Tftorrftof t fgpaT tor i torto, ttttt torn, tor-torn to nto to 
fWT.^r^Tf TTTf to 1 

tototo to wfcr TT 250 TEST to ftto ftoto to ftof TES^fq- to 
TTTT> to fT^T to TTTnfr WTtor f I 3PH 3TTT Jf ^T toff 4?! T3TT tor 

tow % ftoto % fk7 rrrto to ntor gtto, tofr snw 11 tow tt 
to torrw w nto to xw Jr srto cRg toto % to <wrftor w 
x?r 1 1 

sre?m sto str^ft % to 

TfeTW % XW to T 20 % 24 toTT 1982 cfTT %5f to 

30T) toff ng%51T % TWIT TTlT tof % to ^ srfifTOT' to# TT 3TTTT5R 
ftorr TTf to# torto ark ftototof *f fiTTTfto feriT ttt ttttt t^tt 
TT% 31 fTTT frto 3fiT I^TT^T TikiTTcr |T I T| TTTTT EPSTT X dflT XII 

# Ttosff % twit titt 4?r ^ax t?ttt tor fr^rT ^ Tikfsm tor 
% fato tt 1 totot Jr tth7 tt; % §x tor % Twrrf tk ^ to 
Tfr Jrr to ttt to tow ^ ^sr i 

tora to Tto 

tw Tkr % to to toto tt%w % Tfak ?r ftoa to Tfto Jr 
twtt ato ^ fTtorwr sma fx?r % Jr, TTrfr Jf 3 Jr 12 ttrt 1982 
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(W fevff mwr ^ qFRjffast fer irf fennY f^r 44 srfesmrY ark fe ?fersFT 
fppq«*r Suffer STr^ I W^RTYest Jf tfYffFfe, TfTT4^ fe^PT, SfkfelT^ sffc % 

wpt «rtc; ^ i 

*Y srfeT^ feY*r 

ffeTRre % ^wrfeqr fewfeerraq % qfe?r jrft $r 6 ?Y 1/5 feqsgrc 
1 982 CT^F T3fmf%pTT?r xfe qfuTcT % ?RT1W TRtFT sqfqqqY % f%TT qrfeqr l^feR if 
trqr srfer ^nwYtr qfwn\#fT srnfYf^cr fw tot feror fefqror, fenfe str 
sfeiT, ^fTOFTT, ^ q=f FTOYt, TOffeF, %TOT, srtST TO7T, fefK, qgTOEj, ^RRYR 
afk *tto sferr ^ qftro % 18 ark 5fYqfe?rH % 12 srfesrrfe TOfrocr gq; 1 ?twt 
4 '.t^tfcr^ ^TOT |TT TTlfe Wf«?R> ^TOPTO, fetlTOR ^tiw 4>Y 5Tf?fe sffe m, 
feTOTOg to fwrq'w, f feqr srwf ^ w, tgcrr totopt tot% q?Y tott 

srfe to# to srfwq fen to *# ) TOTqgTf# qrfe! ?r differ to fefTOT. 

^cqf Jf 3rrsfef4?4 %*¥ srro to# affe ^rof TOfem frorfecr to# to q^cr apronr 1 
srfemffeff ^ f?r ferm qfro $ 8 ark Erfraferoq 3 ^rof qfYe,TOr totoy 1 
??# tototo gT to % torY ?rof % stto; tot to froRYror frorr sfft: toj^Y # 
sYro totoY ■# to# 1 

TR*T?^ StffacFTf TO STfeT^RT 

totYto % sfrf srra %4f¥Tt tj^nfTFr % wtspt ?ttoto TOferofr # 'tor 
toYst# Yf srfefen to# % fror if 28 feroTO 1 982 n 5 tottoY 3 983 tof # 
feFT to# trf totoYssY fY ife from ^fY?rr tito % fefe^r Trfefef, fer^rr tt|t- 
fe^Tiwf, f=mfewrnfef % 52 ^tYott, tY^t sfYr feffefY nferfen 

|tr 1 afq-sfY, ^fem, nrirfen sttf*, ^fefrfr, TrnrT^ fenr?r sfYr fe^rr firifef 
% fen n? fsn fenr?r mfenF ^rt^Ff tfe q?Y ^qanK^Tsff ^rm 
qT^rfeqr snrfrq-?r ^tt?Y fY qmi qr ^rr^^ir ?nnn |tt i srq^ 3r# fetpr ?r 
^r fejfem siwro - arqur | 

^rfera', fefTR sffe grTrrfeqr fejTR % sqfenrY qn qfefeg: 

qfeY % ferq qv?=rfr 1983 ? ^ ¥fe^ g;Frfe?r *r qqr tfr^sY fY qf 1 ^ 

qnqqfeit % ^fYq % ®nV vi 1 46 ^P^feY ^ «rnr 

%4T fefe tferqr ^4t4R- % tsife^F stYk sqrqr^feF qafY 3rfe sytwstM?: 
'FTT q Sffefeq feqT W 1 fef*FT fe^fef % ’T^ II r 5RT^ ^ f^t ^ % 
% fwr fe%¥i?nr gnrr arqnfera - wrz % fftt ^ fe^rr 5m?4T 1 
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sre?r m «rrt 

frfimnf ttr tfiaR sr^ferr^T ark srftsrw tFr^ frsrR'f, TRRtfNr 
Frr, iS%£R, ar4m??r tPr fwft r ttfore rt % faq rr f?p 
5R1% % RR t TTRfa qf^ % 3PRT fotWR sfk fTfRcTT ’SRR # I- 

Wt % *5^ SfrfTtTT 

Tf fecft % t£R sft# anR tT^%Tjr^ spt sf>§rr X ^ snRft (sfr##) 
% fat? % SRRR aRT^r t TT° to 3fo gffc STo T°.t TnRTTR afft RgjiRT 
!KR I ?T$t % ’R RRRff *F> sftt t WrftcT TR ?^ft t tRRT I 

qrm 

T i feett % STTtf Tfer^ RR 3fk 55f tR RR tt Ro to 3To gfhC SR 

ff\ •£ C\ 

To t TTRt %TTTT sp=R ^r | ^ R?tf % Tt THW ft 3R9TW t 

®rft *mV fwff sr^cr mrsff, fwm, Tfkr ark rtttIrT' fasnff t w- 

^RFR ^r fR-q; rtrF % fkikr t srftfsR Fftt trim 

swm 

^r° to arc gfk sr to t 1982-83 %■ tttr tFsrff ^iw ^ F^rM^r 

imm fanx fer— 

( 1) TTTFwr^ RT rx TeTOR (k?TT % tHTSR RRR RfkRT % FfR 

srfwsnr rr^r tr fxxti) i 

(2) ttkt rt tx snstfeR %r fteRr ark TftsTR (ftrfkR rtrr 

rt ftm ftkiRR) 1 

( 3 ) TfafR R RTToT SPRRR RRT % fiR jff # .fqfjt (feffe^ 

FfR TTR tfSHF 3TpETR tk SrfWR TfR?) I 

( 4 ) Srrcfafrfr FfRT R ETR JRRTTR : FrOT ark RRfTC I 

(5) RT^FqR kikR : q RRRTTi I 

(6) #T5?r ^Ftc ir %ft 1 

( 7 ) FRR ftoPT% FT tt? fft : 

q r stfs I* 

(8) arffr trwtr trg- trFf ttt Ft 

3 Rf) 3 RR XII 1 



12 

Srafem, STTSTTT WWft 

srfom sfrr 

TT^R tfwfr snpran sfhc 
srftm ?fare rtor TRRft |, 
WSTR HPWt *rtt? 

OT55W TRcfT % 3TOR HTJnfF TiT 

W¥I TRcft |, ^ |TT srfifar 

ajfargf 3flr RR$rV 5Ft 

RR^ft |, #p>r fsrfspff f srftrem 

5T3RT TRcft |, 3fiTTR%%Hf?TW 
TR?r % frnj R5jff % TTTfWf TiT ' 
srf^rfq r'n i u Tx-cuctl ^ i 

g^snff % 5TR 3TT8TR mmft 
5ffT fTO^TRT ?PT% % 3TFETR tR 
fTRT TORTT | f^RI% % ^5T 3FTETR 
STOft Tft ffRTR <R fWT % 
%t f^TRT fa* W zfl<iR iqVRT I 

Trf 3TFETR SRRTt *T 
^*nfhr 3TR sn?ff % srtrt 



ffq?r % faq Pp rr ^rrcrr | afa t qq fp/t writ % 

sttsit 7T ft ftcft 11 

TTEsk tfew a*g?faH zftx srfsrm qftq? % qi€ arrtrrc ?uwr srfw % 
foq 11 qi?r qropT | f^Rnr LSMI ?rt gsri 11 

sirr Rpnff srfq>m qt qfqqq # qtttcit 11 sf%T?r t 

LSI-II /10 sft&TT I wi TTqtfr 320 K 16-bit | I 

stta msw 

3^ft«*JT qr 5>q?5 % ^t% 

% qRTJT^pTT ^T SPTT3 

w f^PI <R TTo to 3To aft?: qo qo q qqr srsqUrf. I 3iWH -TT 

fg'xt qtqor ^o q?ro q 0 srr^.o sYo t %qr i qrftf sftr srsfw tt arat w 
sr^wr ftnq qq i trqnr sr^qfqcr srrftRT sfrc sr ^rfcpff % ftq 

3Rq areqjR f%2TT TRT 1 W SreqsR % 3Rtcr faRfafecI 13 LT3q 3TT f 


3 r^f tlo qo 3 TRo .|o 

^1 qatq % qWIT % “PT ^T | 

(l ) . STTST ■ 

■ ( 6 ) 3 ^ra' 

(11) 

(2) 

(7) cffqtRT? 

(12) TTOTT 

( 3 ) .^IT sr^51 

( 8 ) W 

( 13 ) §felMT 

( 4 )' 

(9) qfrqttqqm 


( 5 ) 

'(i 0 ; ) q^sr 



TT : 5qf qq q> qqf f qffft jrt— f TTsq orgf q? wfa*r %^r *ft° q° 
3TR° §o # ffTO % ^t?i | afk t trsq sr^f qf tt° q° stro 

f° # sgrqcrr % ^n^T-^nrsr ^sft t tr ^ 11 ^ a^wr t *tm ^ 

wii f^r ? 3T i §fwqT tk % rprY f qrqq # wsf s*rfo ^t i 

1 atiePR *rf?nft % fo^pr % % wk % swr % ttf smm 

fa%, is qrfpr fk Rqq # q^q % ftq ^ sr# «ft i 

#fkq ffkrprr srfa *cr % mm % qfRrnr 3rfa-qr | i 
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ft fast Rnm ft 

5 TT«Tf^ ?cTC 1* S^T 

?w& 'RTft Sffijfi ^T 3f*»m 

C\ ■* 


■ ^r sttorr r> rrto 3fir ftffrofir ft toto rrr fron tot i wftt rtot 

sprier TOfcTOf sftr 3T^fRR TOTOfcTOf cT^TT SIITt 3ftT RTRlTO TORT TO RTOT 
3TTOT fsp-q-T RRT I W RTORR % TOTO ftt% fftft TTTO 3TT RTcT f— 


f i) rrr 

(2) srtar sr%^r 

(3) RftRT 

(4) 3 ttt spro 

(5) tr=r TOffttT 


(6) RfTOR RRTR 

(7) Pitt 

(8) rtosPto 

(9) TTTORTR 

( 10 ) ffTm 


ffRTTOr 5jft$T ftftTR TO ft fft®f r TTTO Rft | I f%<| Rft TTTO RTTOT 4ft 
FTTST'TT TO W aRTOR % fftT£ ft fftRT TOT I 


: ftrRTT-RtRftt % rtotr to ftroiTr rr tort | ark fftrot ft to ftt =4% 1 1 
TOTOR f%R TOR RTft TOftt TO R^RT ftfRR TO TO T^T | I 

=sftft arte tottr^ site totoftto to 
snSTTprT RTOt TO WTO 

, sfTORR ftt RRR % TORTT RT fTOTT ’TOT I TO[TO RT RTR TOTO, RTOTR, 

TOSTORtR ftk tos^rt gpsnaft ftt rtotItr to sttorr 1 fttft arfftro TOTcrftr 

RRSTR ft fttTTR TTJ'RT TTOT TORTOTT % TORf ftt ft TORTT RRTRT TOT I 
TOR ft aTRR-ftTOT !TW TO RRR'RRR SlftTT % FjjTft RRtR TORfftTO, fftflTO, 
ftftRTT RtT IJRT ftTOTOT 3TTOT RRTOST TO RTR fftRT RRT I jR fftft % TTOTf TO 
TOT TTEfT TORT fftRT TOT I RRTR Rfftwft TOpTOTO fftwf R TRR TOR Rff .fttTOR 
I I ffRTRR Rftrr, TOR tp RTOftT, TOTfs^, TOtRT, RSTTR, cffTOrTOf," PjTT % 
TT^Rf sftT sfTOTH R PTORTT im RTjg, pRTT, RtTO TOR R f?R RTT % 

TO ^RT 'Wt TORTT RTRTfr RpTO^cTT STTO fRRT TOT | #T 'TpRtRRr TO 
fTOtR #RTT I> T^t | I 
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WTrft*T 5Tf«W TTWF ^ 3TTCR 

% arran: «r f^rr fk*m 
!Tt5T5!T3ff 5FT f^TO 

srr«rfirF sfh: fakar rt7 ft Ff«TF gfamaff % foftspT % fotr sffo 
trw Ft amnr ?nwt ft srp-r ftf Jr krai ark fttf rt % srfaFrkFt % 
arM^qro Fr qF ftffr p> t^ft Jr *gF fw ftt 11 rt irr^ftw ^ 

Fff srr«rfiT^n % arraR ft srrafaF fsth % st% ftf aft ffttt | ft % 
srr*rfaF tfr Ft fJrf^r «r ctf fst fkf fr # ^?r |, srfknrf Ft srk- 
FfFR % fair q^r cktFT 3?T WI0 FT J 982-83 % StTR TTR RT F? 
srtWr ^ftarr, fft f f*R % *tf^r*r t, ^rfwrrf % krq fsr if ark fsrfK % 
fan? rwjt Jf FRtknrr ftnrr tru r - 

ttstwr 3 sto ®nfo/3To rsRsrrfir % f^rtr 
gfwrsif f?t ft swt 

Ff s%°r ww^rw rtr % fcrtr fRrr ft TfT | % srggj^r 

Rf?Rf/3R^fw SRFTffRf gTTT FpWF FF if 3TRK f%TT iftr fRFt # RFfifF 

fwr % ftt ffFsrrcf rtrr § sftr R WFT *f w FF ^ ^ff ^7 
Srt frt ft qsr| 3ft ftrf FfJr ft r| srmfaF rr ft wf fR fW frt 

I I RRTR % ffttj RTF^T ftk FFTJT RTHF krftf Ft FR RTT | I fFTJT ft 
arrmr ?rrwt rfst ft ftt ft | ark ftfjt ft tftr Ft ft Tft | i 

% Srf«ffF fRjtRT FT 3^TTER 

after Fkr, RftRT, wr Fkr, ^ f fwR, fftfTT, fr Fkr, trr«?r 
ark TT^tff Fff 5n«rfJrF rt rt FTfgqrr ^r ftfJ qrffRff fV #w 

FTFt FF |, 5TffFFf % tfSTF ftWH FT areRR - FTF % fcpj qF 3T^rfaR- 
'TfCTkRT |r«T if Rf Ff | M $ft%F fFcfR TTfraRT % TfT | I RTiff? Ff FTFf 
| 1% CTFF Ff Ff FRFRt %■ 3FOTT FT Flfw 5fR FT Ft TTffFFT ^ WTT 
1 f?tf ark Fk Jr ft Fsrf ©k Ft srfkr Ft ff ftf % sftf fFR ft wr 1 
arftrFtF xi^'i ^ arraR FTRft Ft rr ft fFkrfFF fFrrr ft fft 1 1 f,f trf 

F Ft fFFT fTFtsf Ft FFTfFF Fl FT f^FT f I ??r 3TRRT Jf ftraFT, affWIFFt 
3^ TT^FTF % 3RT TTFFFf % Ft FTRT TTTWt F,FF Ft Ff | I 
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C\ 

*7 srf5T¥r'P-'n^w 

4$4 % 4fsT4 4444 47 f^rfgsft 47 STfW 444 % 474^ srfiTOT-’TTSsm 
4T &rr 4>44 444 - % ;M4 fwr 4grferr44 Sr 24 444t7 % 5 474 1983 44 
fw w i 4f 7T3wr 7T34 fsrOT 447T?r/TO4- tfsr4 <434474 srVr srf^ryw 
TftT? % 4Wrf77fr q^- fcrfVp4 71*47/44 $M % ftlSTT f4414f % 4f44Tf”17 % 

faq; t% 3 rr 44 T «rr i ^sr 4 fw 7 - 4 rs 444 if 13 73 * 47/44 wft % 16 4f44Tf44t 

h 474 f?T4r fspTP 31*477 % ?fo ftr° 4 ° 47 q=p srfrffrfq- 47 4fSqf4cr 1 1 

^ 3Tfe?T 7774474 774544 ft'ffc? 

47% 37f%4 4T4?f74 TrfSPF 4444 47 ftTtr S74Tf%4 47 vi I I fW 4 
4T4W spwf 4 74*flr, f%574f, 474T44 arrfe 447 trrfefr 47 4443447 % 

4 srr44rfr fWft 1 1 

fSTSTT sqref^r 4T 

4744 % 4T3%r afk 44 #sff 4 f%4474 f%5TT 34474T 47 Pcflt SRTrfer 
47 pf I 

5^RHtr 3T>T 5f$fl?R 

5444144 arft 4 %*I 4 444 TO 43747 47 4 # 4 T 4 F 44 3 f 44 T% 4443 ST 


44747 TfT I 44 1982-83 % ^77 C»44 44*77 474# W 51414 | : 

1. *44747 57447 4f 4*347 1239 

2. 574 4 f45T> 34447 47 4S4T 855 

3. f^TOT f%'*TT*T7 gT4 qf47>T4T3iff % ’4*747 

3%* 7744T44 47 3TS4fe4-'Tf%47 4 37444 47 

4 ^ 5744 ! 47 4*s4T 1737 

4 . 44Tf 4f 3*447 47 4WT 3831 

5- 57447 3fk f3r?4 -437 4f44T3f7 47 444T 120893 

6. 454% 47 4W7 2128 
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7. to faro toto£ at grorof ark 'rfaTOafr 

tftfWT (2037 + 562) 2599 

8 . TOTTOTOT+t 'TTTW-gf^EITSff fl TOW + 5 T# 

TOW TOfT % apjtfErpT-spff ^ WTOT 3596 

9. TO+ft wf wfwcj; 329 

10. stotr-totot % tostt to titt wfoTOq; ■'■'■■•■ 19 

11. frojgro toto qfwTOtf 150 

12. TOt# wtr wtotojt to wtot 16 

13. 9fTOTO3ff % ^ 3TO# m 83 

sr%^fT ^Tt? 

sc^tto ^rsft % sfcpfcr tot % <jfcr?r fwTOfwfecr trot? sr^r^T ^ w# : 

1. TO£ W£TO 12 TOP 

2. 3f?rTO fw?£ 6 wto 

3. fwr afft 3 tr wjtos Ptor! ftp to totto 1012 

fTSTtq-Tftpsp ^«TTtf 


qTOTOTOT fcffoTTfoar ^T(T 5TTOW TOTO TO TOW TORT TfT afft psifTOTO- 
fwfi/fTO^/TOFt^/TOff % 3f^t£T TO TOtT^sff *l?r 12887 TOpTOff TOTOf 
art l 

srfostiwf 

wearoTOr % retro tottot to tow rof wroff w tor wtrorr tot# wf | 
Ptot% fro tpr wro wtw spiff # 5fTtr i to Ptoto w rorw f¥ to: Ptott wwt 
| I WTOTOT % Wt TOpwf TO TOTTOT ft fTO I I TOTTOT #T WfrT TOP % 1984 W' 
^ ft TO# WWTTOTT | 1 reTTO TOTTOT % roTW rot 9[TO WTO WWcft Tf# WTWt 

wfrwtwro % tot f frowr wwt | arPro wwrww to rorw vft wwwr aft^ 
wrerorww % wtwtr to#! w rotf wtoto w wp i 
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SrfSTSrPJT 


'jseppraq' fxwrx x xtx xftxf % srftrsm % faq tnTo -£io q% xxx- 

XXT % STcntxr X^ ’ST^fffT XX ^CTX % =xV 3£o XTC' XTXT fxxnXfX 1982 X 
^r X-' 3TTtT i sfr <xtxt xt xxx 31 xt=x 1983 xt xxrxr gt xxt xx 

X?t Xt XX fxXcTTX t feXT-XXT I I 

xxxr xxctxtotxt % fxxxrmx stxt smfifbrar xfxfxxro xmxx if 
xxmx xrxxxr sxfw % xx x xpt %x % fxq xxxxnxpx sftx xxxx qxx % 
artxrx «fV %° xxro xxxt xt xfxfxgxr fxxr xxt i 

wxnfxxil ^ ^rfcT 

x$nxr arfsjXTxV ^ qxro xxl tr^ ^ % ar<xxT sixxra xx xtt sftx 
w X fexft fspTXfXXTXX $ cnXo xfto 3Tifo iTHXfVo xrt fxfr 

xw xt i 
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13 

SflJtTSTR 

srfwq 

STipwR wr bp^str % frq; 
5ftcHT|T ifa?? % fmj- 

ww 11 'rfcre % fowfilwft 
afhc aNto Fwr JT^rf^n^rf sro 
f^q; 3 tt ^ ar^^fan^f % ststpit 
S(T^ % OT5TT STTfKRr 
m[m\ sr^pf ^rc tfaw 3^ giffr 
sflcffT^ tdt 11 'Tfl'K 
' arp-ETH 3PWT qi%qf STR" *R?ft 

| mfsp #fsR ?PTFTT 3 rf ¥FT- 

/ , ^ srr s% sffc % fafaR 

»rnff q sm arpsrrRiRfsff r 

Jtfert «pnt 5rr m i qf^ mi 
snt^r f%tT *rtr arq^r <ftfor srfar- 
rw 3 F£pipt ept 4 q^r % qfqpr 
|tr ^ Jr SrqfHWT % 8TTETK 
IT f%t* 5TT T|| | 



RW 1974 ^^TTPlcf tefeqr apprarPT afte RTRTT wfqfte (gtew) 3T5^smr 
ter teltecr wter srr^rr srg^ tew 11 temrtewrwtef arte argteErrw te^^rrsff % fwerT, 
arte u^ra'frof % tewm argteEnwRrf, rrw fwsrr teRTter/Traw ttenF atgteteTw 
afte nfwr qftertef % wteftefte w wfqfte % ?rpi f 1 wm fr, w wfgte g 
Titter ter$rr tewm afte stefte ftrm gfrtewiwtet % wtel ftevmnesr^r; ' Rgfte 
fwr tewm arte itefte tersrr q^fwnwtef % telqterc rmtel srrtefww gamr f 1 

gtew % gw fqqnwrq w wnr f: 

—.fwerr arte temter tel wnwiteter qteteteRTfaft tt argtesnte ter 

sfTc?rr%r qRRT i 

— fwr t arggsTTW qter % fwg ’©TwqfteteT tel sqcnFwr w^tt i 

—-qrgwo tel o mteff arte: ntetef te fwg wr?rw anprw tem i 

—wfer-ftewtef w ww-mw qr wtt wkw arte srgtetJFr gterwtef wt 
3TrteteKqrmn i 

T\o W° 3To afte 5To qo Sfqte tewFfl/gqter W fWW 3rgtesrFT WRltef ter 

wr^r gqtel |, www gwFFr gqsrqq swwfte rrftete §trt ftewr RTcrT f f^ratef 
srrgr arte anrcrtew qqm rftte | arte terwtel arwwcrr tegw fteswr srbt 1 1 

tto wo w° afte qo qo am fmrrtel/gwtef % tern srerrm tel qRrqgtet 
t www gteqqw gwNwr tegq?r fteteng ter wrwt *r srr^r aftx wtefter wftt 
te qfter mrwtete qftefte .strt ftem WT?rT 1 1 trrqrRcr: qgTrter wr wwtww wwter 
rrrqwr 3fte gqw tel wqgqggr ante % arrsrrc qR ften writ 1 1 

3FW tewrter ^ srnw argtesrpr sngrref 3rte wwww wgmw te argtersrf wr 
gwterw tefwR ftertef te tetem gm ftewr writ 1 1 Trsfte fwaw tewrw arte 
arwte fww iRTfterrwwf w artearn ar^m wterwf wrw wt% wterqr m- 
Riafr w wtewte: rwr qr fwtr wr t| srgqaiw ter qttew fw wiwt 11 w wte 
TT^ter fw^rr te-wiw $r qter^ wgrrarw aratecTT wte anw wftes argrraiw 
ap^wr #tete fw?rr wfitewratef w mqEte: tet wqrte te fwg ww qwte t| i 

tersrr otr tel wrmTwqTRT % wcrter tel wwiaff tel arrtefw 
ftewr wrr qr i wwte srr^r teg qg wrwrw ftegw tewtef te teteftew te i in tewrw 
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arfsRPff % rfm sjtr f^pr f^rr tt wt fTHTT area: 3r, htpht ftprrH 

ift% fWr ^rttfr 1 1 fo%aT sfftfen;#» tf* wr % *%?pr.% 

fip?r fa % ft 6 1982 srpaprcftW tpr Hdrsrc «ft tr<> sh ho: arte 

5fo to ^ srriftfsra-fiviTT i ■ "■- v .■'■'*■■ 


?po *waT 

Ho 


fcff«r 

1. 3To Ht° TftTTopr. 

5p5Ht aft 7m TPapsft 

30 s^T 1982 

Tirfftw 3Tfqp ^fetrr 

TPTWP? 


pf fewft 

2. HTo ?rto iTfCo sftnft 

HP 7?t TWPT 7^ # 

16 ^rr^ 1982 

wf 

7% 77 few 

6 


3. fsft tft ^7T 

^rf^H Fotth Jr ' 

' 2 3Tt7 3 3PTB 

TTTHSSpr 7iT7 tr^iTfi?f 

HfsPP HpHTH 

1982 


4. 3To trff° TTHim 

H^rerfr p-§nKr 

.;> !8 %3FH7 

afw fere 

- HTTcft 

' 1.982 

5. 3To trrro t^o TrTfP fHTM 

oftHTt |f?RT ft 

24 fHTr^HT 

. wrhi fawf^mpr 

HPrrfH?' fHTPT 

,1982 

6 . ^sft^HTHT 

7HT775 TfftHT % 

24 *m7t 

TW ^JTTT H7H, 3, T^THT HPT 

twh qx snsaftcr 

1983 

<rf feoft 

SWpft HH5T SfOTrat 


7. 5ft 0 SSf^o fifTT 

sprat % f^lrqr rm 

5 HTH 

fa^trar, araRfs^r ftrsrr ^ 

Jr ^rt7 Jr tfw 

1983 

Sf^HSTH HTTPr, W'TOcf 

a^STTH 


8. 3To ssftHoft ^7?T 

fmf : faffTH 3^7 

8HTH 

sparer, HTHTfspp arsipcR' 

7t3PTT7 

, 1983 

feoft 



9. Hfo fHTTt fftm HPT 

fwrf ®fk fwTTT 

8 HTH 

spHW, HT77ftr HTHlfe' HtEf 


1983 

TfTTH, Hf feoft 
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ferSTT if rfm^T tfsfosi 

' f^RTT ^ 3T5?fOTT % %t qffeR if ch^TTT 3R f^qr f1 '^^*7 

%stt %■ fafir^ <reff tR ^rrccT sfk fartsfr ^ fVq tut <?mw 1600 ' sfter ^wf % 
¥TXt7F tnpq fsRT 5TT =3% | I 'riffcTfa WSRlt TPRTpTcT fWT 3TT ^T | I 


^fT gf 3T>y-<7fTm3THTt7 


*& I': 


w % 3ftT' 7 T ^ ^ sfte qfR^fr^^rnf, snp- fttspff % htst ?ft% ?f ^rt 


yft |f <rft:7fi5RTq; 


$ 

o 

3. 

o 

qf^rf^irr fnr sMsp 

5PTO 3Pq*pfr 

o 

i 

2 



1 - JSRTCT TR3T if ^§Tr VII % ©TWT % f^ mfcw 5To T5f?Tcfr '*rrf < 35 ° 

.i : w>f?rfst-’Tfrg : ftrff *ft fRTrW sfh: ?m^, ittwr 

2 . srfsr srW if srrafjRr fwr qr srsm?^ *sft aft* anxmr 

3. jrmfiFF? ippff if fwrq’-fTO'n-—qqr srftfi^ sr° %° ^f^rKra^ 

qrwqiq '• / ' ' ■ " ■ • <7T$jtani ' :"• 

4 -,... .ftrererr qft fww ^ctt qrr sio eft o irat 

3TS*PT?r ...•. ...„■ ?flr f*W%?IT?PT 

5. R^ic ^ffpffT W qff spqtsf qfi q^rPT % -•' . 5To (ftflff) gtsr 

f?rtT apappr *twt, 


6. RT^nF«rrsT %■ sR^ff if ^T-swfatj % srflm^T- 
qf^%qr ^ fq’WwTsff q>r arswr 

7. TNpff SRjTT qft fqfTPT 7<?H if TRFrftaf; f^ffenTT 
qft spprr if srfspF feerfaff % ^trrvr qff 
srmq^rferr m artwr 

' 8. ■ srmfiTq; w?r qft q?Tsf sffa if ft ^ WT^ff 
' qr^r fit? wr^rt ^r stow 


^r° 

srarip: 

«rt ^rrspx^RTJT^T 
STTC^t, j[7PT 

¥T° sfto 
fo?#, *Tft 
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2 


9. TrrEtrfa^ H7 % WRIT ffRFTf % 'SWf % 

WST& ^ff 3FT 3TRW 

io., fsre^fV site 5F?rf % 5nffr frrf^r aftT swen: 
Tnwfwr Ffreff % fern % f^ sttwr it 
srHq-f^rT^r ^+r (%sit w«rr) 

11- SRTf # *^TWT & g§ ?FRfr fW'JTTlTWt 
^T fwW 

12 . inmR rrt t arw ?*% 

c\ 

13. ?Rf 1973 ^ 1977 % fp(T ^TRf ^ qr^T 

M¥ % arlr snf+rcnr % *spff 

# war I % vill afr %, sffa Jf fr wrf ®tf |?r 

STT?r Wsff ^ W W% ^ 3RTW 

14. fwfj*: % SFRftW Sf^ff # ^qrsff, STRtejTTSft, 
sftw ijplff sf\T RfWR W?ff ^T SRPW 

15. Wlf % f^ ^ ^ SlfT ^T?j+^ 

UTRTfe Wtf Wife *RT!Tnf 

16- Tfrar % wwf % ffe-few Tr wuv 
+rk % war 

17- mfe rrH % wEff 7R-7wf+ ^?r 
WTfacT fer ^R+f ^r Tj^f gfRW 

18. sfer % fe; srr^rre % sw 


WT° 5fto ITffo 
fc —A . 

TqcvTT 

«ft*raY %o fawn 

, ... i t 

SfTHjt 

*ft niro % 0 sjfcrsw 
WfeWT 

rro tTo gVo qrra^ 

«f^*Tcft iTTffr vn§ 
mwi 


WTo qTTo (T^o 

sffeW, RTTTOTTfY 

5i° gfewfe 
wrwr 

mo tr^ro + 0 qfe 
C 

ST>° 3mr^jftfWT?f 

TFT, fe+ 5 T : ' 

w>° wfe ftr? 
^WgT 


1- 3«RT?T TFR 3 EpSTT VII % 3Rf % fair 

^f5«T-«^OTf [sf Io ^o 3o tTo] 

^T ferfa affc JTFWrtVTnr 

SW^- 3TR^f : WR tTxTo WTf 

S^ttct tor : % wft> 7 + 5 + 2 -ffer smrrHt ^ ^>r few iw | 

arcrr vli w wfer % ffe i s+rfrr^ ^ wi wi% 



ssnRcrt 3Fnfr ^ ^ wrVf if art vf | m ^ i ^ft 

sreTTT spT V4T Tlcltf W % 0TTT tt VT^fTV fOW 3fm % ftn TTTffW 
f^r gwf5^-'Tft‘^^ff>[5?To ffo ^o To] tt f^rfar ark 11 

5TTo FfTo TO STTTt# WToff % Hjof 3rTVT ^PT^TSf TVTVr qff5T*T tr 

t# if «ttwt ttt 11 q-ftsRT if rtt er-Tflsfiv wrfaor | *ff sw ariwr Tkr- 

R-rsff *Pt tft tfft TT# I I 

q^rt At thff if, 90 ®rrf tt T6m fev mr i ?rhrct rtt % ftv 200 
^rstf qff fswr tut ^T-qfiartf % ffqtr 75, 60, 80 afft 50 % Tgfkrw 

TT^T if ^far TTT I tM sriRf if off?T fVoff % 12 FPoff % WT VII ^ 399 .^ytf 
T?f ^TT TTT I W% fotr ^T-TffftTW % 417% 25 T47 tf fan TTT I 

18 ftrcff if % 10 f^r^rf % 52 ^ff qff Rkr *fr fan* s[s tt^t q^% sm\f 

nf i 

qrgtf ark arasTfd % offqff aft" orffkff Tttf Tr«prf % tit rf«rr 
qiffr affa ^cfr £«rf % 7T?Tff ark off font krf m«rtf % tkr sirn: 

# tv i iffkr arturfqt afk krtf trf % offtt ark orsfkfi tkf ttstvt % 
% aVR T^cT^t T^f «f 1 smticf, TT^rV $Nf % oT^ff afk Hffeff ^ ftv 
3RTT 3Tl^r 3ftT art^fqf WT Wf #5ff % W§ 4>f afk offMf % ftv 
fair 3rrrt tttv tv i 

afcR-rtfenr frwnftT?rT, sfkT? Tkk qrfakT t fwrtf i ttt rrf- 
TT5WfW % afk Trfvr w t TTrfr v fa OT-qfrawf if ^ tttt sftctt 
fr?TTTT I I fcnTTTlTfrT % JW 0.76 %■ 0-94 % TtT W2V-T^ Tit ^ I 

arfT^feqrVT % foiv T^5IT % TTOiqff T5T STf^nTTcT fVVT TTT a^T 3RT TlRTtWcT 

Tff^TTf gqr 3VTTTTff Wt #iff fVTT TTT l 

2. 31754 5T^5T VTVfVTT fVTWT TV 3TWT^V 

wm 3Tf^cp*r : «ff gfo 7J5RTT 

fTTTVWfoT 4?ff if TTTTfapP TfCTcTT % ff^ ftl^TT. TT ^fTT | I T% 
oT?fVvcff T?f TVrf fTOff | TTVlfVT7 TftVtfT Tf ftw | I VT7 ^ff 

t |wt | far% t^ttt ffn i srr 1956 if srfsr % tt ^ % =m?,, fwr % f^v 

WTTVTTcTT Tft |, VRT % SHTTV if A SffTif 1% «TT tTTTT | off VTWfTTf ft^TT if 
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mfftm ftft «tm't % | i 'TTTOv'T 69.49 srfftsRr 11 mfttffta’ 43 

3TgqTcT. 5ft .«T?T I I w fStrTft 43 aftfRT STfcr^ncT 3.62 43 11 33 STTcT eft 3| | 

fft 3?fftftr4rr jtrfft 3?4ft 4ftr arftfrT ft 4 ?t 11 

. .33 1956-57 sfk 1978-79 FPftT 4ft m IT ft 36.5 srfftsicT, 4?T 
aftftnft || i arafttaR 4ft 4ft fftft ft, ftrftfftftr 34>% % ftTrftT ark msnxrr 
Eft Tft ft mft%IT%cT ftFftEf I I STftfftF % SfftTftft 4ft ftsm.ft 4% 
fft ft ffftff 4 ft srfa-ftrfftar srs i 

Effft ftqtfftT sfre fftftTT % mftf Eft STftft-ftftft 4ft 4T3T 334 3$ ^ 343, 
prffttr- 4 ft mm 4ft srrcft argf ftr 343 i mem ^ 33rrft ft' nfftwrr 

ft #3 ft fwT % gft % skfta 3 r 3 fft 4 i <tot 43 3 % 33 wt i mm 4 ft mmtftV 

1606 ftfftftcf 4?ft ftftfft- STftfftfr fWT 43 ?T4 776 3%W 3?T 1 ft%3 fwi.ft 
f3 fftftsr ft m^fft^ fror 43 fftmir ^ ftftft ft m: mrr i 3% ®T3 srftm mfftp 
Mft 3333 33 5ft 3? 33T I 3% mSTTsff ft 3%^ $13 4ft |>ft 33T I 3?4ft % 
5444 ft ETffftftf ft 4?r| % 3% ft t 333 3I3T 5RW^4( 44% 4?ff ftfTft 
fft#r 1 3?fftftf, sfk arg^fftr 3m srgafmr 4441% ft msfi ft mfftft $T3 
4 ft mmff m 53rm % 1 3T5f%4 33mf3 % ar^m ft srrafmP %sn ft ftrc me 

t%4> m 4ft ftftnr 33 ft nrift Hfftt i ftift 313(341 %$rr srftT^fr % fftq 3 ^ 
ft^4 3 gft 343 f^P 3(31 54 % 4ft 3m ftft 4% 4ft 33T3 TfeTT, ^3%q ^r- 
Sfeft fteff 4ft 333T 4ft 1 

arm srftw % fftfftm fftftf ft 3i$R3T 4ft 4% ft 431ft 337 | i yrft ftftrnm 

3%ir <|f% ft 44 ft 34T4T fmsfr |3fl I I 

3 . 533 ( 34 ? ?^ 5 ff ft 

srf5i^ 

5W4 amm *. S\0 %o snfeTRm 

^r srmmr ft srTmfmm ft fammfftOT 4 ft fftfairf mnft % 4ft1w 
Eftl I fftfftR 3f74 ft—(i) STRfiW fft?TT5T % fSTOT ft fa^clTaft 4% #ftf 
4ft 4f4T4 4Rm; (ii) ft sfft%fr fayrar 43 anmfta fftsrrET % 

4ftft 43 5Wt4t3 4R4TJ (itt) ©iftf Tft aftt fftHTOT ftft f%ftf % 

fft4R ft4T3 434T; (iv) %ST4ft ft %q %5im3T£rft1 ft ftft^T #3R 4R3T; a«TT 
(v) ^r ftftftf ft ?nftf sftt swrftf 43 4ar Trmm 1 

4?«rt IV V ft fft5 3%4T4Tf 4ft ?!3433 Sim jffttfft 43 

i43im fftsmr ft ifttT 1 srrftrftr^ iftftr ark 'qrwk^ fftflr ft q^ r ft ft 
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Fxrq w a^a fwsq-a%a aarq aq i aratfaar fafa aft aJerr^rfafaFsiaf tFaarx 
faat, srata-fwa snfa arifw f aaFar aixmfxar faFa if %aa xtaax a aata 
1 1 srtt % anax aff afafafaaf atat fafaaf if ama | i tar fafaat aft smra- 
aafxat aft pm sna, ata, faxtew, faarxrT ttx rata at srafar % Faq gq 
axteaR % arrsrrc ax aft af i qa m>aaa % ftrq ajx fat % aax aaraa %?q % 
ara arttar xaxr ttx eft? aiOTT^xt xaaa xaa amfta % 3rrmt q~x srgaagq ?r t 

arm if aara art arferr^ft^r f^ror^rf aft aar am m fwf t mat faa ? aa 
aft aara ar% atata fararaff at aataar % aptr, Faaa axa; % Faataa, amt at 
farfsrzff, cfSTT aarataff, pafara at fafatf,' arm % mttaa, axtmtf % taNa, 
qfit xraa ftram at sjfaaa -aftr srattf if srjataa farm am i apt %■ faq 760 
©rtr at fam am m Faqf • ?x xarar if .am, maFaar sraar ark fama at 
mspfa-axtm % snarx ax anax axrax aart if ate FaaT am m 1 gx aa at 
aftma-pa qa axtmftxrx fmafmft at tat % fteq qxteror Farq aq t1 xraa 
farnfxr at faxter'a, Famm qa ’star at aater ar maTX qx afar am 1 fmrra % 
aaaararat apt afetfam at qa afafw-maaa % mm aar fart amaar t 
aarm «tt i 

afxrna qa aanx x|—-(i) matfaar apt aft FapaaTtf %■ Faaaa if 
apxnmfta aerx m; (ii) arxmfxar faFsr arte ©rtf aft parr if srratfqar aat % 
at Fgaff % arqrT 1 v % ©rtf sftx xnrar x^tf % a??rr V % ©Ttf if ?nq tfx ttar ^t 
ffe ^tt qf; (iii) faxteR-ar-aftarar % ©m% if srrttfqap a^f % at FPff % axaT 
iv % ©rtf tfx xareff % arsrr v % ®rtf if aat^ata- ^snx aar; (iv) 
q-Rfffaar at % *aiT| x^tf aft fx arsxr if rsftar aft afxrtf t xktgata- fa-aaa aan 
am; (v) artfftar at % axr xmxtf % a?5TT Iv % ^rtr tfx xna x^xff % meFrr V 
% ©rtf t farmxrr afxr affair aff ©et^atar mr t ast fq aar; qt (vi) 
aratfaar at % ©rx fama aft afafafaaf ^ afafa^ qs©ap t 1 

4. apxifxTa-a^ar-fewff aft 
f^T^Ta-mwarT an sriw 

srma sataap : aro at<> mat 

qa srsaaa % ©|aa t— {i) ar^aftar xax ax fareraft % araaifaatta axf 
(faa ttx ©ar) qt ft^tttm % ttsr aa araaaa; (ii) aimfirar xax mx 
fa^raff.% ma qaafa axf (ftara % afa farsxan aft aF^raft, feaa if aft; 
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ftm min qft amir ifeqnr, afft imr) tnf ftm-nfam %■ Mar $r 
arewn; (iii) wit ftrefer aft ftm-wfarar crsf fef (sMW 

nwfe afk ftrer^f % ftm aw§rc an am w ferr stfe) % 

MST an 3TS3MT; (iv) msaiffe? yen M feef/afM % ftm % ftnr afeiffn 
fefr tTspr fwn-nfenT % foi fnOT-Hinifr wm; afhc (v) ftm-sffnrai % 
few nt nn% nnra an sram i 

ffer ^ qwfrrafr an q-frarn ferr simr «rr, if «ff.(i) nrm (ff^/af^) 

q?r% fer nmffe irn % fefef a ftTfearraft aft f%«m-#MTsff if wrt 
sfenc n|f ffe; (ii) mar rerft fer nrMfep' *anr ^r fenaft aft mt an waft 
fwMrfenr 3 tmt nan fenn % nfer waft nfWn % hist aft i few met n$r. 
ffcrr; (iii) Ifesrw ft sawr-ftm aft afft affc waft ffewifewnT % afa aftf fftftn 
Mar nff fieri; (iv) fftw/ftifftran aft wenaananr an waft farcin ftftnnr % urn 
aftf few Mar nfi fin; (v) ^sqfer>^%mr-f%sfrqrq?t^sin, an ftiw aft 
faOTwWrcrr % gw aftf few ^fsfsr nf ftm; (vi) wnfftar wrar % nwr- 
fqTSff^r aft fnmwWraT srk w% nanf gr^r w% few-nrnfTT % tfe fer grW 
% nfn aftf few ifer a# §fe; (vii) *rr®rfftar larcr ?ctt % m«rr-fiTsrv aft 
feT^wWr^TW^’smfqrf % sftn aftf few Mar nff iftm; 

(viii) feftw aft nf fesTwirmfy %-srt fanfr qar fenn-ftfecrr % sTwrrfr ft 
fftrcraft aft fftMRftferr Jr tjsir §Wt, afh: (ix) ferfftn aft nf f^^^-grpnfr % 
5 !tt ftrerwwWrar % srwm % fftsraft aft nTErr-fftsin aft jftwr ft §srn: fftn i 

atsarM qrV fMMTcM STcreqi % *rpfeff . stkpr % tfecr ftrOT-^fsjjTTr 
f?srfeff lr 72 TT^r fer ntr 1 W IX, X sf)^ XI % 36 «wr-1WP 3 ^ 
r?# ®r?r qnffer 11 srsqw # rq-qwrnrqr. siw^t % sffer srspTfr % ffetr ^ T 
Jf 556 ftTOT-srfarnir fefeff ^r fe6r^r ferr wt i ^ fwr qrc 107 ftr^qff. 
qr> w srsrw if mfer ferr mt ferif ?r 48 feMr fffe qT^r ^r sfhc 59 
ftm wsft q^T% q-TvT I ^ fWF fe% % 38 WMffe ?afef if ^ IX, 
X afk XI % qsT^ % i 3 tm fwrff % firrsTor sq-q^rT ^ qMTff-JTWEfeff 

% feo; 9360 rsfe ir sttstt rrtM'f r^ qff qf i f|fe if Mvrfiar-q^w q?srr 
IX % 766 ®fer tt fen wr i fsrssnir-?rmifr % iwmvr % ir, fwOT- 
few % M if fest Wfa 28 ferr«ff-ftRfRff qff WT qqt SIT farrfer 5 t. criff 
if qfe qrr, wfe-wfe fwqrTsff'ftr^qif qrr isrfelfei sfrc qT 7 fe\qr w wr ferr 

MT SIT I 

fef feiw ^MT'jff qff xgqq- ferr Mi ^ if—-tw qrr i% 5 Tqr- 3 rrM%- 
titm?, Mwr # fw«Tqr-^feHfe, tfe- # i?t%f ^tqfw mi an m- 
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froftoT to^, tot qrr to qqqqV qq topr i qrfroMro UTfqm sffc 
ffqt sfiT 3q5rf%r-q%TO 3T%ro % stott m i srrTO-TOsft qq fq^qq sr%p 
q^iWT spy HfRcTT fr fw WT 47 I 

qfrorq ir Sr—(i) TOfta f*rrsFrar-*ftwRnBif. qiy q^TOrr qqr sft ^stw |: 
(i) toto: £qT, (ii) bw: qsq, (iii) qsq, (iv) tot ys>qr, (v) qrs-qftqq, 
(vi) TOTT TOT5PTT, (vii) TO%4TO, {viii) Tftnr top; qsq, (ix) sfosfti qq 
stoto, (x) toto to qq>T, (xi) 55 TO qTOcf fq qfq fag-ftur, ( x ii) ms 
STtfror qrr^TT, (xiii) tott to srfqfqiqTsff qft tosptt, (xiv) ©iqf to sqqfre 
^toto, (xv) ^r^TTfr^rcn’, (x\i) qtostqrorTO toT^t, (xvii) tot! % tow 
TO fTT %T qfqWTO, (xviii) TOfTOqT 44 toj<t I ( 2 ) TOW f%STO sftq 
f^Tf^rr # q%qqr ^ sro qff to i (3) TOTOfqqr to qr qq% to^t toto 
ftTsrof qt tot sfir: topt f%TO-qtrocrr % qfa 3-c%TO%q qroTrcro sittofst 
to i ( 4 ) TOTOfro to qq f^qt/TObfr qqw to% TOTO-f^r^rro qft 3qfVr^f%-, Jrsrr 
sfTT fqreTxrr-TOTOcTT % TOW qrff m& ?T^f TO 1 (5) TOTOfTO TO qq 

qq% 41 % TOqr~f%STTO %r TOTO-TOTOrT afk TOWt fqsTO-q>TOrr % qtq 35 %TOTrq 
TOTOcTO WfTOTOfJ TO I ( 6 ) TOTT IX % %qt TOf %1 wfTOP TOl 4 f 1 %er sfk TOT 
% ftraqff % fww sqqfTT %t q%qrfr toto fsraw qft TOqtTOcrr % qlw 
TO%w%q tottoto hitotto to i (7) qnwTfoF fqfsr 4 T% fqro^-fTO&qrf qft 
55147 ir srnfrPrqr fqfsr q% fqsrraTftrerqSf qft toto qsqqtarerT TOrawfq 44 ?r 
qfsro qt'i qifrofrfqq qfr ftreror-TOTOft % sm f%arT«ff-f%rqrqrf % qfero if 
totoV qfjrqqqr qtTOT, tt^totow q>qcTT ttto to q?r TOq^TTrcro qfarar 
q% 54 TTT 1 ( 8 ) qnqqfroP fqfa q% fasnsff-froq?? qft <pro ^ snqyfqqr fqfq 
qr§r fq?rrsff-fiT5T%f %t qipdror qro q%%4fe ?r w qsq sfamT qfqrsr'q 
% 4T4 ^5%g%tq % arfqqr garft i ( 9 ) qr^qfqq- tott qfqfpqfq q WTr-ftisr^T- 

q>4crT %r qfe ?r, qrqffqq- fqfsr qr% aftr qnjqfqqT fqftr qr% rqgTqf-f%5T%f q?r 
qW5TT 5r q%f qp%isFfrq stpr q^T qr 1 

5 - TTGEta ^fPTTO %%?T 

S' 

q% q^TR % fcrcr 3 Tww?t 

5 TOT 3 p>qqq? : 4 To (^ 41 %) 5 ^” 

34T areqqq % ^r|74 ^—(i) ffeqrqr sqfqrrcq %% 4T^rq srftronqfa. %t 
qfwaff if frorf% % to qTO =q% % tort 4T 3TTO4 4tto; (ii) srfirmTOT 
^r% % qqq % f%q TOTO 5 %qrq % tot tor - 3 rr% to^t q% % qf%n*ff 44 
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TOJJTTOr TOTO; (iii) XTo TTo srfo zfr^TT if <f?TO?f affT TOTOT ^rff % STO® TOT qff 
fafTOrarsrf tot! front to snwr toto i 

TTc^tir srfcr?rr if TOif nk tow tostt % 

wrroftir sfrof % tototo tot qft qpTOT rocir % f%rq fa#nfer ¥f froiiTOT qgfar 
amrf *r$ 1 crofter totot tot if irat % ?>, ffroncnrorr % qfa, TOfroTO % nterf, 
tjfq wt % tot srq-^d^r, t^o i ° to° nt tN fTOTOkr sfft rorifTO arfvr^f^- 
tot nrorfro totott % ^ ^ t#c TOfror | 1 TOfncr to if | to ° to ^ 0 
qftTOT % afar tot % *#c (nfOT arfrofa trtfarw, *mTO*r nHfroF qroraT sfc 
tototot) 1 

ront %w font % Mi ^ *r nk to| ’to «r*ff if tot to to 1 

tot I—srfw ??TTO[fn q^t if hw ©m i to ii— nraTcroro to qfrot Irfror 

OTtf WW ¥$ TOT ’ST’sT I TO III—3ft Mm TO/W if *ft wW TOft .TO% I 
TO iv—3ft TOITOT TO if Ttff #5 I 

STOT To TOtSTTO TOt TTfTO fro TO TO - (i) TOTOTO TO“fro' #TO 
'TXtSTW (ffkt if) : TOTtST; (ii) TOTO TOqlTO nfir%3r; (iii) TOTTcTO f%TO 
to nror q^cf-TOTO; (iv) TOTfro srfatfn ttVstto : to%vt, Ms-, (v) sqnfsEr 
roro T^t^TTO nfa: ftft : wn irpr; (vi) $rotro TO#f<ref totoTt; (vji) ^fror 
FffTOR ![rf TO5T TTOfiret ^TOiro; (viii) TOTOfTOtr-TOfsfTO toto^ : kr-ntfro 

3ftt (ix) TTo TOo 3fo sfk TO cro TO 3T^TOTO I 

iftnrmf it TOT TOT fc (i) TOSTTTTOT if HW TO TOT TOT TO^ TO?T mf 
if TfffTO afh 3TOtfTO irTO TOT TTOTOWT % TOf nf qfe it qr)f afTO ^ TO I 
TTW ©TCI 3rfTOT fTOTOtcT ark nfTOT «T I (ii) Infer TftTO if TOTTOT ^ 
TO^rf # §tot if srrofn qror toIt tsto anftfefr fee, totttotott «pY towt afk 
TftfTOcTT if %^TTT ir TO^rfro 3TOTTOTO T5TO TOtf%TO TOT, tototoW ^f% aft?: to§t; % 
fTOTTOTTTO if ^1 (iii) TOfffeF ifTO, ¥f?TOr TOTOTOTOTT sfrc %rffPfr 

arrTOf^ % toT if qftro if ?r to! # gror if qT^ qroff ?f srfro 
qnt 13 ^ TOterr if ?r tsir TOf ^ to^t qft Tri%f%fWf, tototo afk 
BTfftfTOF TTOcTOTO if %|?R TOC fstWTTO I (iv) Tftfw^ TOTOTOTOTT aff~ # 5 TTfTOTO 

stfit^f^ % ^ if, fvtfgxt qftsrn if totot to% srwf qft pro If tosttttot 
if 3tTOFi5r TOrcff ir lf?TT to; ferraT iratfqr ?>ff ft tot ^mror «r i ( v ) to-o 
TT° tsffo q-tcVSTT if TOTO qft TOftft % TOTOTO TO if TOT^ | ': inn, 
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TSpTWRTT % mxT snqrw, #fFTffR7 arftnjfa' sfk TO XTfXf fTOTTOTX I 
(vi) xtixtitox % tox' 1 % xrr«r kferr ipax xr xfixxt?to xtx xx 

xnrxkfijcr «fr srafqr xttsxtfftx % toxt % xrm ^st xxkixkq mr % 

’FTIW* ^tX 7X W^<f£Rr aft I (vii) TfTOX 5T XcTX XnXTRXiTX % TOXT 

% xrT«r mxknfk xm xr xrqrTXTcxqf cftx xx xnixftffcr m i 

6. ttootft % if ^TT-TO^fe 
% 3?fwr-^^5T ^T firtrorwff 
qrr 3T^xpr 

. 5TW STOW : XTo XFUTO fftg[ 

W 8PTOT % % : (i) BFfT spt TOfftXT XITOcTT aftx XTPTTO TOT 

to^tx % xrr^r mmfftxr-ftftxTTTO tot % xtost xx totot tott; 

(ii) *TFT aftX STtTX % X^vft % TOT TOTTOT % xxftf aftx FPyT arfTOT XX XX% 

sncnrarf xx xfmTO tk ftreftfmr sfxxtt; (iii) frox? % jxgt ft xxft ftft xft 
fxftw %■ snxki xft x^tor % fftrr ftrrerxr aflx fftfexnr grrxr xsTf snft mxft 
TOTsff % xrrmfmTOftxTcxrxr ^ram , off xft gxrftr tott; (iv) wtkr ¥f 

fwrrf % xTO-rorf tx ktx tot % xnmfmF-ftii’FTOq tottot % «ft=x % srax- 
xhtot stt stohr tott; (v) tot aftx fro xxxrfsmft xxxft TOTaft ft fftwx 

OTFTfTO-XfkTTTXRT ^TcTRX'jff xft <JTO TOTT; (vi) TtfXTfsftf xft if ©TXT % 

mxiTX-fTOTxr xft xrrxft % Rrq to xftwkftfro ftxx toxt i 

ftfxr tot xrxft sr^-kTO-crrkqrr % tot aftx fro wife mft ©txt xft 
aro tovxxtt sfit afNrr to; arrTO, froxT, aftsrrcro xsfr aftx uixxffxxr Mto 
rnft mfqroftfttrwT3ft xft ©rftf If xrx fftsftxftf grrxr xtxt rt tot i 
xxfti rrW^ aftx toIxt % TOfro fttTOT xxteTR xft t^to ft Brof 
xft ftm % ml if mxmxf mm qff i % TfTOV-wktk^ xlxrr xro 

% mnr xfxro'x ^f tot ir xrrmfmrr aftx xmxfY affmr if mf fx«rk to # 
i xqMwF % mtfxxr q;mfxrfxRr % sttotx qx mr qir XHTTf^r ^x% 
mxrf srxf qff tot- strxfrx gkf to! nf i armfx xTfx % mjl % 500 wntf xx 
xfm w, xrmt arrmkr qx k^nkTO-yxi^ 0.77 m i ^ixf qff xffx if tot 
tottot spt ktx^ % f%<r sffx %xrmT qff arfsTOT mrrrqxjr gxf qrr ^xfkrxr 
fqxrr to i xtstxto % 1 5 ^ftx itqfsxt xrox, kror x^xff sffx xxxr ?nrx %qfsxf 
xqxff % i; wr XI lr mr ®rxf if xr x> xTqrxxrx qrf 1979 mY xFrkxt xxfqxT if xs 
«f; xlk xk#m 3ffx xkr xrx% qrorx ®iTf mt mjl % xftx xx-Tto to i st 
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affc fwwwfw 'FT Pn&ww fwwr wwf i % wwr wwt 

ff WTT it TFWWT I I 3TlfVr^- 5ETi*P3R* wt WW? %, ir^T sflT OTWTfww-srTfwW TTR 
WTf WSTWWf WTf % SWTWT WT fWWMr WWT ! WWrsrW°r fw?%tpr I WTT Wf Wfew 
^if if WWW Wt 1 fwS^WW % 31^T % WWfWTW TW 3pTC *WW WtnT Wf WTf 
WTWTWWTl " . . 

3{«tww % wt wr fw (') ®nflr wt wwnfer ^r w?t ^wt % wwfww wt i 
(ii) wr^lw ^Fvff, wrro wr fwr Ffwft t w=5w wwfe m ^ i (iii) 
grmf^F-sTT^ ?ar afhc wfaw wwnfaw if 3w%wwtw mwis wr, fw*w wTWTfww- 
arrfww ?enc writ ©tw w^w wwfssr % wwwin w| i (iv) ■ ftmf =pY rprwT W 
fwfwrwrar if' wwt*wwtw ww % ^wnfer fowrl i (v) wfwrc'WrwTwww w 

w^rwrwtw ww it ewwt wf wwfe m snrrfw fwwT, wt % fl wtwtwww w ®rwf 

# wwwfe wt ww ww fern (vi) fTtrffw wfw % swwff *r. wwn[ wt wtwtwt'w 
« rr, far wt ?mw wwwfer wi% n?rn wtwt if ft w i (vij) wTWTfwwHtwwTirww 
wrarwsw w w %wwr ©rat wt wwiPw wwwrfsw wt wwTfww fowr, srfaw awt 

# wwrfnw wwfw % wil if Pwwwwtw ww it wwtwt i (viii) wrwrr-wraTWW w 
®rwt wt TOfe wwfswwf % htw-wtw ww% wwrr-arwfrw % srwfHra - wwwwnTq- 
q?r wt wwifww Pfwt i 

7. qtaff ran f^5TT^ ^ 5f qrOTPnr' fcfWf 
wft *t 5rfsrw> fasfrrf % f^trfar wff 
Sr^T^PTfTcTT ^T 8n>WT 

OT 3FWWWT : «ft WtfTTtm nTWWt 

TfWTWT '4t f% (i) tfSfTq? fWPff STTT fefR "TSTiiTT ^ffTT %X^X qff 

tpn fwTT Pit qRwfw‘Prfir*fiP % tttot |; sfhc (ii) tftw % *n«nT- 
% fwT?r-ftTm wmsftsT m amrnft % to wn i 

^fpt % f^, Jrrqft^ ^r f^rr?r qTOT^irf it Trfwfw frot ?r %gt 
sr^Hrwr tt snsnftfT fwl^n, ^n^ff srqrr fWi qn Pptt inn t 

iRfeq? % qqr 5rr?rfiT^ %TO?ff qft Iw w I't^jr 

qq % f^, smftfw wit % ft ^ tr^ %w?r wff fewfwt If wTSfirtT % fw^nw WSTWT 

wwt i ws Piwtw fw^wr/snlwwf w wwrri ^ftr FTiwfw wt^tt % f?r^ 

wq; wr w=5wi % wwf % w? i feffwf ww wwrw ^r % Pptt wwr fwr I 

wfMt, www fwR, 3fk wfw fr^rw wt srwmwsff % fwwl TTRrftncr 11 qw 
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ft forer~ ft qrftt qftf qft qgrcr crrf^F forqt foqq qr ftcR q q| i fq forqq aft 
fqq'tftt qrqr fftqpr q?rft % fftq qfftfoqq^q fanrr qqr qr i qqr Jr qeftf aft %qft 
% fqq =1% |CT ffoqtft qfe for qTft ft I ?q% qjq forqq q-ftl ft qrqqtq qrqT 
«rr srf feqftftf % fftfoqq qqft % qiqfoqq #r?fV ftf i 

ftqr STSqrqqt, fftrtqftt arfo qTftqT % STTqrfoft # qqq % qtftR-qrqtft 
tjqq aft qf i 

#M-qftwrTff % q^ (i) qi^qfr.qr rqfsr qi% qq aft ^qaT Jf 

sriqtfqqr qq % ©rftt ft ^ft-rftqq ft ftfqrr aR Tswrt i ftfora ftftf qqf ft ^#- 
Rtqq ft qftW wfr aft ftwr srisr ftt, qrqq ^q an-qq for araqrer qq % qftr 
qf fqfq qrr srrqrq ft qran «rr i (ii) fttftr qqf % qqq ft srTqrtaft aft gqqr aRft 
qq qrqr qqr for qrq'tfftar qq % qrafaft ft fo^fr ft qgtqfr gf | i (iij) qrqpq ft 
qrqtfqqr qq Jf fftrqtft ft fqmrq % arrqq, qrRqfoar qq aft pqT it qfqq qqq 
qqr, ftfftq qrft qq aR qqftt qqrf Mr ft sfR qrqTftt Jr srrft qfr i (iv) qrqt- 
fqqr qq % mftf ft. aft q?!~f ft qfq qfqqfq aq fftaqq ft^T qqr I 

(v) srrq'tfqar qq % ®rftt sffo: forqar % qtq srfaar qfq^s q^q qsft gq fft% t 

(vi) sarq ft qgft qqqr ftfqq qt ft fqqrq qqrft qq qrqtfqar qq % ©rftf ft 
qfftar qfq fqqrf i 

8. mqrftw *ap?r apt qsif sfta *t ft ®t* *rrft 
®rrerf qq qtq ftiq g^igm sr^Tq 

qqqr sqqqqr: qt° qfgqq fq?q 

qq qtqqq % q«q fo— (i) EITqfqqr for^TT q qfoRT qqqq qrt qrq J[ qrq 
qqq % f^rq qfq qfoq qqqqqf for qfoqrqr qq qqqr; (ii) qfq qiq qqrqqt % 
qfo Jr for^rqrf # qfqfwqf ^t qrqqT; (iii) qfq qfq qrqfoqr q^rf Jr aqq^q 
qwTqf qrt' qfqiqqr; ■vft?, (iv) qr^ I, ir q III Jr qqqsq qfqqrqf qrq 
qqiqT i 

fqTqforffoq ijq- q^'- iqi-qf qit foforT qqr—(i) qiqfqqr qsqrqf if qgrf %' 
qrq Jr ft m ’Stf qrq qrt qgfor q?r qrq qrfor Jf qfq qfq ^qriiqt J 1 qfiqqT 
q|qrf|; (ii) qtq qtq aft for&wf q qqq forqT |; (iii) ^qfftqfq 

qtq wrrrqf % fjm sfql qft qqiqT qqt |; aftq (iv) T^qf Jf qfq qtq fqrr^qf 
qrt qrq qqft % fq^ q^fqq gfquTtf qqiq qt qf 1.1 
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crfTOTOTOTf % TO|t, TITOTOTTO fTOTOTOfTOoft 3fa 't<TO:j.-Hi7T ^ qijq % 

150 TOrfroro ttoto % 875 feTTO toP to$to % cftr it toto nror i tottottot ^ 
TOTO, TOT ffiir fTOf srfclfw TO17TO TOR TO^TOR % fTOf qrnf qf TOTORTO 7 
totPtoto toT toto? % tortto m# tor to! fi i 

qfTTOTTO TOTTO | fr (i) cffTOTOTOTf % TTTOpTOTO TOfTOT *T TOT$ ft TOTTO tts 
tototot% 7?rf %#toto^^©I? totto#T fftr fit7fcrw trto it TOfmr 
1 1; (ii) Stott to totto iris wit fit toot Pott |; (iii) sropfrorot tot tftt: 
to! fit to totottor totot fit ft ot tor ttottot totot |; (iv) TOftm toR'tPto fro 
amr 7OT7 tototor TOfi Pstot im|; (v) to to! sttot fit etoPtototo totoPto to %rt 
\m totot, to ft totottor ttIot Ptot toto;; ( v j) totto iri^ Tromt % Pro; arfaTOr 

PiTOTt TO arpTOfTOTOTTO TOft fsRT TOTOT; (vii) fTO OTTOS % TOTO It TOTt 77 fTORT- 
77 ^TOTT I, if 7T7 fit 7T77 % f%tT fs?r^ 7717 Tff (viii) TOT I, II 7 
III f?r TTfr STOst TOft TORT 777 TOtPf f7 TOTT % Pro; OTTO-TOTTO TrTOTO TOTpTOTOT 
TOTOt TOp {h) TO SfPcTTOTTOTTO TO^T 7771 TOTO TOTOT TOR oTTO ^ TOf TOfTOpTTOTO TOT 
TOft fen TOTOT I 7 ft TOTOT ftt srffTTTT 777 TOpTOTOt TO Pm TO7 ft 7TO TOTOT; 
(x) TOTT III % IV f TOTTO % P?Tf ^ff? 75 TOpm TOfcffcT TOTOTOTO? TOt, fTrpTO; 
ft 1981 ^ TO^TT IV 7 TORTO 45.76 TOpcRR TOT ft TO TOTf; (xi) W STTOrat % 
TOTO Tt TOTOT III $ fTTOTtTOR’iT TOTO; sft7 (xii) ^7T% WS 'fttTOPT, 'TOTO sfk 
arfroTOTOTOtr fit |ftrorr tot TOtfe w srroift 7 stItototto to tototo 1 1 

9. TTtTOfTOf TO7 % 7TOTO7 TRTORt % kTTTO 
% ?TO ^TCf TOR 3RWT 

TOyst toNw : too 3ft° <itto ^?r 

^TTOt 7f% 7TOTO7 TO^TOPtr TOTO flTSTT % TO7 77 TOTC; 7 <t % TOf% fTOT 
TO 7TO7 frofTO f> TT% 5rk 7tTOTT7 It TOt 7T>rt % PTOI ffTTO ft #1 

7TO TOT 77 77TTO7 7T57TOT TOT 1964 *t ft ^ fTOTT TO 7TO TOff? 71^7 
T5TWf TO tSTpTO TO7 ^77 H% I ^ 7T57TOff TO ^ TO77 TOT TOR 7T4H |—- 
TOt7TTO f?TOT 7TO T^T ftt TO71 TtTOSTt tT^%S7«TO; feTOt 77 77TTOT7 fTOTOTO; 
3TTO%7 TO Ttf 3T175 %TO37t f^%TOT, 7TTOTOT7; 3^7 TOftTO TOT «(Tt SflTO TtTO^Tt 
TO|TOTO I 

TOTOTOf % TOfTO TO— (i) 7TOTOT7 TOTOTOt TO TOTOt % f7TO7TO TOt 
TOTOfRTj 3ft7 (ii) 7TOITOT7 PTOeTT fit fffTOTO TO7-7TOlfTOTOf % ffTf; ^fTOt TOt Sffff- 
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fqqrqt qr ## fq qrsqqq qr qfer qr qqq fjfaT, qqr# % f#rr qqq qq 
q# qr qq## fr~r. qr~ qr m qr sqrcrr #TqT i 

RKf q^qrafr # q%d gq; 3,000 wr^fr # #, fe?#r, #tqrq #fc 3rq#q % 
#qqr#r # q#q % f## 80 wr#r q# f#qr qqT 1 qfq qfTqr % #r# srrq #qq# 

IT^FT % 'jfT mmx tfroft qfT fqq qqT, qqf#rr g# srEqqq % ftq r 

qqT 1 ^TTf % dT^ # qrqqr# #ft: qqrqrq ftTtsn % f#q qqqT qfqfqqrafr qT 
qcrr qqr# % f## rft sprqTqqt 3-qrt q# 1 &rm qr gqr, f#q, qiqq#, qft^rr 
REim, TTJIRTT qf#f#fHcq, sr^fdd qT# qqqT S^^f^rT qqqT# % £tq q ft# 
# ST1# # STRqrrft tnqq qft qf | qR gt q#T % qfeq STKTRT TRST fT# >RT# % 

wr, qiq qt f#qf#, qrsr qT #qqqdT, cqfqrqfr qsqq qr qqrrfqrrr, qTrr sfrr 
sqfqrqer qq sqqgrc % qi# w qqqr xfaf'mTsri q> «fY qqq fw qqr 1 

qfwrff # qrr qqT fq (i) frqqf qT ww qq# qqrer feqfr q 
(25 srf#qq) ®rk’#q# qq TTqrqrq # (2-2qfdqq) fsqr; (ii) srg^fqqqrf# 
trq sT^fqq qqsrrfer qr qqfTqrqT qgcr.qq gqr, q?grr: fq?#T q qrf #T q^qfqq 
qqqrfq qf m^r q #T sftx qqsqTq q qg^fqq anf# qr qfgfqq qqqrf# qr 
fq#T qV ®m q qqftqqq qff qrTqr m; ( iii) #Tqr #F4Tqr % arrsrqtsr 
18-21 qqq*r%#; (iv) qfqqniT 3iq fqrq sf# qsqq aqqqq % #, %qq 
5.3 qf#qq ®rq qfqqrff ^ fqqqt arrqqqt 12,000 qqq qqq qr qr qqq 
qfqq # qt; (v) fdwft % qqrqrq fqsrrqq q qq% Brfqq qwr fs^fr qMf qT 
qT ( 89-4 qfdsra) , qqfq ^fTqqqr, wr q|q sftq qrqqqrf qT qferfqfqqq qqq: 
2-2, 2.6 qq ,1.5 qfqqq qr qr, qiqqqiq qr# q qqr ##qRT -rTq?qrq qr#f- qr 
qr fed; q^q sr#q q># q qq |T qrq qsq q^q % %, q§t qq% qfaq ©Tq qqq: 
fftqrqr, qiqrqrq, %qq 3fK qqrq q #; (vi) qRrsqfq #r# q q#T srqf q 
ffRt qrsqq qfqT, qqtq qqqV.qr qfq q«r sr^rr q 32-5 srfqqq qiqT qT 3#q 
q sft? feqt q 8 qfqqq qV afk q aqf; (vii) iraffq qfqqrq ®Tqf q qr# qr 
qiqrR qfsqT# qrqr qiqr, feqfr ^r qFsq qiqr qqi qfffq q^ srfer 

qiqqTq ^qq qr qr; (viii) arfqqfq qrqf q qqrrf q 13 % 24 q#r qr q?T# qt 
qfqqrq q'r qq# ^qrqr qqr; (ix) #?qrq % srqf q ### qr qq# 
qjqq ■ fqqq qiqr, qsq s#q 3#q qrqqqrq % srqf q sfqqT % qrq qrfqsq 4# 
qq# qfqq f#qq pqr 3frq fe# # srqf % fqtT qfqq qq# qf#q fqqq q^r; 
(x) qfqqiq srqf % f#cr 4 ts R#-qr^# q^f # ; qfqq, qqqrqq afTq qrfqiq 
% gqra# #qqr # fqtr q^ qjq sqTqT q^q 4 # qf; (xi) qrt s'rqf q sqfqq- 
qq qRq qr#qq qq «rrq q|T ferr #Tq %qq 30 qfWq q qq%' qq f#?# qq 



wfe fen; (xii) feq srrt srfe # qwrn nfenn qx s?nq fen ?n xr?ffq fer 
fefe nnr nrqrmsn; (xiii) nxrx qffenife % ijwinq xr fef fe ©nr 
fei^n ^ srr, ^g% aminr nw fen % qnrx gfernifei % fexrq nfe % faq ( 
.feq qfe nnq % srcfen fe fex (xiv) srfe §txt g§! mq nfe hftrt 
srpff nr qxrx fe fen nrnr nr fng nfentn arawnn nw suffer ft ^ 
fet ®t 1 

10. fa^ft sfe aF^f % 5Tffe faffer afa ^=5^n: 

snfe % ffefei % ffer srraarrc 

qx 3?ffefewra nfe (f?rfe srawr) 

iron 3 trw : fefefe fe fnsnrn 

•o 

3nnqq nr in ^rxt arewr it fefe n nqfe ffefer fe nwqx qrwfim 
xnfe % fesrfe nt qqqrq nfefefe nt nsfet % fen qn fefefenrq ntfew % 
ferfe nr snmr fen qnr 1 nwnq it n? qqr xrqfe nt ntfnw nt fe fenffenr 
nfew nsn it mm few ^ftnrfe ark am^rx nt fenr if front nt nfejffe if 
ntf qfferq fet if rrw ft nm nr qfe 1 

arscm nt q^fe srqxnT if fefe fex qfe % front nt qfeqffe nr 
w&m fen nnqri w rom % qfxwrfe % weitx qx n? m fern qnr fe 
nsnrq nt xrxnrxt fex qx nxnrxt mfe % ffqr front (gw) qn ft fefer 
xnqr nrfe; 1 srfefenrn nfew % ffeq qn qxnixt (fexr gw) fex qn qx 
nxnrxt (qferoi) rnn n nq-nn front nr qfe % fex qx nqr qnr m 1 fenq 
feqrxt % nrxn ^ front n gwnrq q ft nnt t nfefeqm nfenn % ^ ffe 
% q^r, ra| fnfekf q nwaff w %n % ferx if fesinf nr fqxfen w qfe 
n fenr fe n nfe nmiR srnqrx q ©rnf qn fexfr nx^ nr nfenn nkr tfen qfer 
t nr qft 1 fefr x^xfr % fe^rnf nt qfn sqrq^ifxn, ntfem qn m\fm ar^mr 
feq qq 1 nfew nt mrifer qx fesfet % sn qnrmnt % xxrx fnx rr nnt qq 
fe nfer q^t fe nxnpf w nfe fe i 

3TO n qm nw fe (i) |mtfe ferfe fex gxfe % feq wrnqTfen qnt 
qn qqnr |q f fex fe argfferrq nqfe f fe mxr sfnf % ngcr % qfe fer 
| ngf ffefe fex gwt fe RTqqrfw nfenix fxq nfe it afepm ffenrr 1 1 
frfefe sqraxnfqn nnt-qnq ^qr qnrn qq % fesrfe nr nrn qfe f, fex fe 
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WcrfrcT ft it i^it sfi&r %ir wtf Ftp# ©tf F# fq% qr#f ft &nr ft 
ri% | i (ii) frerifF ^fft Fi?qr sftr JTTq’qr I; Ff ?r?ft ftf f^'f ark gw %■ 
F<rg ttf ^nrf’T | fjTFf Ftqt fftft f, Fft Ft wr^n: if fht # ttft % w ^rifr 
f> *pt ?r ^ | Ff fTf «tt fpt 'FqrqT’ | ark fIr ft 'F^qf i (iii) fwff 
Ft f§; WM TTRjgT | Ff tpttf if sfk gw ft f%r?r Fk gw fFFTFqt % 

#TT GTTcTT I sfTT TrOTgFcTFf if FT qft W <tFrT%cT ftft | I (iv) ^TWf% 

3Twrq' % 5 ft q# F^g qg §r % fwff sfk gwf Eftof % f?rg wft war 

srrr %, ftrc tft argfwsfr ft Far wt fF FTTriq" qTFTFFF WfW Ft *nrt 
wt^nrRcr 1 1 (v) %w-fj?r5TT Fag wr % ark if 'qgnfr’ f fw hutf ft tt tw- 
fw £r 1 erfFf % f^g aqt fow # qrffwf Ft Ft fawrr FrF^g ft qft, w fr 

if Ft 'qFyff Ft W FFTF FT it Ffft |f Ft I 3TTST FtFT ?T FfFF fw fF 
WF W fovEff Ft FsTT Fff fRT FT%t? FfFf FI Ft 3TTJ cfNff % FgT Ff FffT TTFR 
FT %F FTF F ftFT FT^F I (vi) TTFffTFT Ft SP?qTFFt Ft fsiSTFT Tt FT FTC FT~ 

ftft ttft ft : fernF sftR wrFFar tr stwf Ftftf fr ftf fTt ftf- 

FFT % STK I (g^F) feaFT Ft FffrT if HFRTcFF qfwfq- ^FT FTT Mf- 

FTsff Ft srgFvr if ff Ffwq - |ft ft i frf Ff | Tf ftfff % f§% ft f^tf 
WT- g^F-TnnqFT Ft FTF Ft Ft 1 (vii) FFFTTt TFFT % fF^TF'f FT Ff Ffr it FT^F 
%FT ffFFT3fr % srfcr 3TftTF TTFTTRFF 3TFT FT W FT, FFfF FT-FTFTft TFFT 
% fFSTFf Ft 5fF% if FSTTW ^fifFTSTT % FlF fFfF FFITTcFF 3TFT t?aT FFT I 

11. spsnf Ft TT^TTttTT Tt gFFt ff WRft 
f^F-?TTTTTtt FT fFTT?F 

» ST'FFF : FT FTo %o FtFT?FF 

RT 3RFTF % ^5F F— (i) Fft%F if FTF5JT T’{t % FTFTF Ft TRF % 
fFOT-FTFq't F> F^TF F^FTJ (ii) 'rfi^F if FFF®F FFTf % F^cF % FT if if 
fFSTFf Ft F%F FRTT; (iii) fiRSFpW F fF^TT FFTF - FRTT I 

TTFFFTF % qf^ST if FTF^T Tft % FTFTF % FTFfFF Fk <WX SITFfiTF 
TFFf % f^g F?r fF5TF-FTFFf FF ft FWTF ^ ^Ft Ft ftfiRT. RT3T I TRgF 
TTFTFTF Ft FtqrfFF ffW if FRFT F^t F FFT? Ft ^FRST fFFT W 1 
FFTf it F% fF¥TF-?TTFFt Ft gF gFTSFT if f^FIFT FFT I FTFfirF sfk 3RTF 5TTF- 
fiTF TFFT % Ft ftTFFT Ft F FFF 'fkm^X Rf% TTF 5#rft f| sflT gSTR % 
gF FFTTFFt % FTWr % giTTF STTFfFF fFtr Ft I 82 feTFT if FFTF fF? fFFFr 
WFfvq fw FTTFTT I 3rFaFTF SFTSTF-qToTF Ff?TR 3fR FpFT FfTF % F^t ®t 1 
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qkomff g tctt ggr fk (i) gfe* *r grofr kt swfer % gk k 68.29 
srfcfflcr 5 ftiff % fegri k Hrmfr gwasr gfr |; 4.88 srfcrarer kkf k fegk % g§g 
m gnrrft wset |; ark 26.83 gfew kfef % fegrc % fs xrrwY gnrser1 1 

(ii) fgt gx^r k ftn'^r^r-^Tra'R nnk % nk k 26.83 gfew ^fkff k nfT fk g?| 
53% feg cmffkf g^mn nff^; 4878 gferrg gfef % fenx g sgjr g^r- 
nrr =n% ; ark 24-39 gfemr kfef kr f%kt xr§TxraT kfngxg gff 11 (iii) fer 
f%gg-gT?nfr kt nrk k 59.76 gfegg ktkf kt srfefenr ferf kt nngr 
fefe; 34-15 gfkricr *m *rrkf wef nr ^kTM 4R kk; kfkg 6.09 gfkrg kfe 
nr cpt ^ gff sr: nq % % *r§ nrg nsr nrk 1 (iv) n^rkwn k ft xTTsrkf 
k skfaTg % 57.33 srfegg fexrkf kr nrkt nre fkn gfeff; ggfk 28.04 gfkrg 

fwkf kf fTs g?? fk?T qTT^rfV; afk 14-63 gfeWcT fenkf % fe^K % nTR ft 
kfe gnr fgfeft 1 (v) ?g g^ % ferg-gTsrkf % fkrW k gk k 68.39 gfggg 
fknkt nr fknx nr fk gg<gg ark xmfr % grg fknkt % n| ggi gnk |; 
ggfk 14-63 gfeng fwkf k fggrc k grrkf k gig fggnx fksrn nf ggr #»t; 
i%^ 16.98 srfksrRT kf xig aft fk ft grant kr ©nr ark ggng gitr fkn nx 
wr kk 1 (vi) fkerkf k grarg fen fe srrgfkn aftx arrx ngfkn fefakf nr 
gkt fkwnrakr gr%g kf fen gnrr grfer kfx fe^n-ginkr kf 

nsrr nk fegg k ffgrg g kkfgg fegT nrr nfirg 1 

12 . tfTTTT?n «ffff k snr*T gg% 

Cs 

. gg*g agggn : no qo gf° 

qn arfepr nr ^r nkf nr srenm nnrr n—• (j) gnmn 5Fnkt g 
qr?k nk fennfe nkf % ^fercx nt fekrnnf; (ii) fennk sr^ft nr nTnnnr; 

(iii) fennnr nkf nV 3rrnfen|; (iv) rrmn rnkf k fennfe #, 

ark (v) w snfef % gr«r nnk fen% % kfe 1 

xrgxnx % xrtjt, nrmn nk krnjx fenf % grgm ^ngf g qr?g n% 
ffemfe q=ki g k ferr Tttr 1 gfer g 32 nr^rkn gk grnfgn 
rgkf (ffefe *\ r?nn %fe) % 72 nfk ^ fanrnt gnr J2 k 18 nrf % gtg 
^mffe arknin nfk 14 % 17 n* rrn % §r 1 sr^rnr % ffer ggfer 

nrnrg 4—?nn agkncw gRrmrl (n^x gx %^xfer); nkgRr 
.({fe^T rfe fg^); nnTjSrrnfei wrol sk ^g sTtTmr k fgtr nrnqrr ggr 
sgfknrg arrgR gnrrft tk 1 
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stszter ir m\ % (i) srfuqnqr fqqnw Mr % fqcrr qffq qff % 
Mstt rrttr «T, 79 sr«ff if % 63 qMf % fqcfT fm %qMV qqr qr qqfr sft qnr 
qf |tr 2 r «ftt 46 qfTWTTt % % MM amMV 500 Wff tt «P*T «fV I 

(ii j arfironr sM srt arrcnr % qftqrff % Sr Mrif qrc-qtq Mr §Vt f i 
(jii) *r-M$w Mr Err MHV, WT^Tctrqr ft ffqq-qfq, Mrsrqqqif 
snrMr ^rfwnr qsrf q?V $rra«r % fprq % qr*Mq, MV ft qMr qrir, arniTOTV, 
qi.wraq, if ?RTq- if q qi?r qr^r afk ?rrq q?r qrfr Sr i (iv) jp- Mrrqrq 
^qqrr arfcra - Mr qrr «rr, qrqrcirq srqqrq 3rswr qr qk qrarMp qqi 

qrfM qnM*q stMt fr qi i (v) qpmqrfpr fkrffr rfcfrqqq qr, 41,6 qfMr 
¥T 5 f qraww ir ott «r srk 22.2 sd%w Mq Tncrcnw fr 3 ?tt i Mr cfNr M 

TTiRqrt Sr 1 (vi) arfaMr MM .M rtMvR smc. qqr qqqr- qrgfr % 1 
(vii) sfsr % w if arwrqq qfr ?mV Mr Mr jittct qr|?f Sf, afft: qqfr qrr w- 

qqt M, jMr q Mnfefr % % Mr qf 1 mmqr aftqq Mq %• M M ?r 

qrqMixrr sfr *rV ark qffM, xtMMp qqr tfllM gkaMr q?V qmsn if MV 
qrt qfMif qV 1 (viii) arfErwr MM Mr qff qr fk Mr MV kk 
fMra qqqqr M |, q> qf I ?pr fr M kr, qrqrr fr M MV qsr i 
kt qfsqrf kV, MM % srfq srarM kt, MV Mr sm Mttt ^iq ^V, sfn: 

qisq^imr qrrqqrqiqT $f qnfM fV% # qf 1 

13. SrJ 1973 ft 1977 % 4V^ q|rR 
bWt sn^rr fafr % ^rfqfeqrq srlq; 
ptrVet % ? 4 P 5 ff arW qrw 

I fr VH crqr %, ^ q^rf 

qr?V qfr srqfrT qnr 

3 TCTTtr?r 

qra 5 T?q«np : qmrfi qjqfr UlTI 

arsqqq % ^|i?q «V— ( i ) qprc q^-f sftx qrqr Mr ' E^fqffnra - 
qqqftqq aftr rqrqVq qTfawr zuj qqrq qr t| fqfM qTqrqr qqqf % qrM 
sfk qffeff qr qgr| q qrq $r #t smrr M qV qqrrafT qy qrqrqq qrqr, 
aftr (ii) qqrf % qVqr if |V wttt ^Tf qfr qff w qqfqr % M qfrtcrrqV 
qrn#v qrr areqqq qrqr I 

qi qiqqeqqrq qfqnfVq qfV q^, q qf—(i) qfii % qVq.ir |V qqq srpn 
#grq qt qeqrsff % sr^qqq fr ^srqqW qrf q?rr q^r q%qr fq w snjftr % ^?r 
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if #T % qrrTO TO I afk TO STOq TO ^TToff 3T> %X TOft if H|PTcfT 

fw qkff, (ii) fprei- gf froq qsfqqf ark q^fro firemr- wrmrt % TOPTTq % 
qgq qrqT # qqfq to 4?f qT *r%»ft i 

TO qsqqq 5f?r qqro qrof sfk qmT fqir if fror rnn i to^ fqqr 
T^fqfqqq TOq'i, rcifqfqqq H§i®rcrr qqq toto ark qmT fro % |#q fqqT 
qfkr^ tow! ¥> fqqr tot i <sr«qqq tox wt if fror tot i toto if m if 
?^r 5rm ^ 4?t qpTTsff q?r stitopt srk to qqfer % toto qrr srsqqq ferr 
tot i fk qro if $qr qTOrsfr k %q nst fr«r if # qf' i qfk qror if qkr 
qpqf qq frorq totor fror tot i qlq qro if qr ?^qf if to? srqfq %qr tot I 
TO qkff if qqr qrrst qr<qq qrqr ?qq | ark % q?r q^rqT tosto qrqr i 
srsqipr % firo to? 3rrsnq-qrq?ft qqq qqiqr tot fqq% qrsqq ir ?^q qrqr ®ff 
'qq qreff % qk if qrqqqff ^qrdsr k qf i to? srroTqqf qf qqrf qf fqq% srt 
%q-qqqfq k TO | 

sttotot % qj^r qro q tot qqr fqr (i) qqTsf qpqq qrir ra^rfrom 
qroff if qqtf % qfq if qpq ^ftt kr q?r qq% qq% sqrqT tott I if «ff sfk 
qqir tot tostt Vli if i v if iq qqfa k qfqqrqqr if fro qqfekT i (ii) 
qpr qrqf % pirol m^PT qrir rcjfqfqror qqqf if q?it % qfq if fr 
qiqr stf q% # srqfe aqrqr q?w I if *ft afk qq% qrq qrerr VII if i (iii) 
%?f qr^qq qrir ^fqfqqq qqqf if q?r| % qfq if qnrqT ®t§- '# 

qqfqr qq?r qqiqr qrsrr i if «ft sftq qqir q?q qr«TT vil if i (iv) qf^iwq qqir 
^fqfqqq ^qfr if q? srqffr qq% qqiqi qq 1 975-76 if qqqr I if, qq ] 974-75 
if 5PW El if, qq 1974-75 if qqfTT in if, qq; 1976-77 if *WIT IV if, qq 1973-74 
if q?TT V if 3Tfq qq 1975-76 if TOT VI if eft I (v) <#fff iqsqq qi% 
q^qff if q^ qqfq qq% sqre'T qr^T I if, qqir qnr spqqr V if qq% qf qrq wtt 
VI if srfq qqit qrq q?qT VII if qt I (vi) rf^ qT«rq qm if q| qqfqr 
qrqqqq: TOT-I if, qrqf TOl TOT II ^ sftq HI if qqiT ^qiqr «ft I (vii) qfWf 
qTOTq, qrir q^qf! ^ q| 5Tqf% qqir sqrqr TOT I if qf 1 (viii) qqqTTO qT^TO 
qT% qqqf if qf qqfq fqql qf tot if qrrrqR aqrqr qff.qft i (ix) q^ qq% 
qTTf qqf % qfqq TO if qTsqq % TOqf if qq% sqrsr, 3T*k' qqqTTOr qqqq 

% TTOT if qq^- TO qf I (x) ffqf sftx rTqj qqqq qi% ^qf' if q^ qq% 
qTOTTq TO^T Tfl ] (xi) qf qq% qqT^r qrt-qq qT?r TOqf if 1973-74 if, 
fftqf qi'tqq qrir T^qf if 1975-76 if sfk fq?qf qy^qq qi% .^qf if 1974-75 if 
3qrqr qft i (xii) f^rror qfqqq % qpqf if qq% ^qro qiqlro tot t if |3rr.qk 
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sfnr TOTf VII ^ i sirefa* $ ^ % staff q?f ^ srgRr tot V 3 r jpc g§ j 
(xiii) ?TO ©tf 5 fT^ aft 5 ff^f, sftq qrffwf fr qfTTfTW ^ #qft ^ sfr I 

t?t| % fr ff qq>qr ^ff «tt% to! qR ^r h^V ?r to tot 1% (i) 
ppttht 40 srRrro to! % f^ to! sfr qror ^ ntr %, «fsrfc 54 

tot IV m-vll q^r qt §tr % i (ii) 3^6 srfwTOf if qr 261 sfNrqt 
cm «T, 35 *%fm %, 28 wnqV «r srte 24 'sq'tor^r £r 1 (m) ^?r 366 arfrorrot 
Jr qr 2 O 6 # totoR 300 If 500 ^nfr *ft 3 ftq 127 qfPflr qff 3rrTOfr 101 qr. 
300 ^TO Cf^ «fV I (iv) vPTsmr 60 SffcTTO srfroiTO qfcrfro ^ % 3 ffS to¥ 
sro! srsnt % sftq §® fro# $?fr *ft «ff fsrqrf TOT-fro tot q-q grqf 
®r sfft ^fqj to# frofTO gff ' 4 V toRt^ fro $T§q ff q^cf % 1 (v) 
q?rf % *f to# % qror #? # qrr q^p tot q% «ft to fqr TOro-fro ir 
qf f#ft # giro# 3r tott to ®!t to# gf# # to: qq tototot % fwcr qfqroq fr • 
srk ## qff gw to 1 (vi) arfgsfTOT q, to qq TOTO-fron to fro to# 

% fqqtr, Profcr# t tot fm sr# % qrocr affq rrqr qfrorcr fqarfcr t TOTO-tror. 
% sqrqrq t toto to# % Pro;, sr^ q^qr ^ts qrr Sr 1 

qH FF?ff q 1 srqq'fsr qR fq«rfcr ^r aqs^rw w qq qfrr w fqr (i) 
^qr f!% q^t fq^fer H sftq III f ^tst | sftq qr^q I q qg% qqqqr | 1 (ii) 
f0 m^c qq? fr qr«r q qra- giq qiqr |q fq^q qf s^ffSr qqr^ q|f ®fft i 

ftr^nq-ft'fsiqir fr ^rq sfjq %^crq ftrsTqr-qrrqqt % ^Fctw qT^r srqfq % qerr 
w % (i) firaq?! aftq Iwqcqf qR qnr % q^qf % Rro; qra% srrqtf qrqq wrrqf 
^ nrrir % qrq- ew qrr 1 1 (ii) <rtqf q-qf ^ ?T|gqr %qr % ®rqf 
qq qfT srw w w if qfqqrRsr?r fieri | Pp t ctriwrq q^r % srfjqr qqq® q|R 
pfT sftq fqqfira' qq q^qr sn% qnV 1 (iii) fw^rq qrqfV fefk qfDTcr-f%«TDT % 
fqrt? wqr mW! qnRicr qq!fqr qrfwrcr # ®r^! qR ferqqqt sr? qf 1 (iv) 
fqr fqqrr qrq fsnr^ giRr qqqff q, ^en IR *5 sftq qraqr H q fsrqicfT 
qg# t t§?rq aftq wt faqrT% # swIPt^ fqfsr qrr 1^55 frq- 11 

(v) wsf qrrw gr% q^r! qi^TT IIR qfnnvq'-WTq 1%^ ^'t ©tfqjq ^pf 
soft Iwff ^ tfarq 3ftq arfa-qr qrqwr ^ srrqlfqqF faftr qrr |f grq-1 1 
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14 Mg? % TOTsncfe »T5nf to 
»snvhfffaff, 

.S^Tf^cRST-^cr^ff 5F>T 

TOWT TOTOR : TO° CHTo triT'o STfenw 

TO totow % sfw % ( j) ffetfjr fer % |rf sfH: gwr fefe> ^ff 
tot tot qrrfnjff % TORnfe, fq®f tot? % sfe wtot wfe qrf nTOroar? fe ?ifen 
afe; tot^T fron totto; (ii) , sfe % cffe tot? % ^-srfcRT'ff fe wfen sfe 

3 ?fe gTOT TOTO; .(iii) cftTO TO? % wfew srfcWT^T qft g>RT sftx TOW? §TOT 
wrnr; tot (iv) mwf % #ff to? w? TOrrorfaw amrfafiTsff wr nro totot i ,; 

towt fe |rof? sfe twt tor to frofew?, n? fw ^ferr: tortus 
TOt% | ^Terfmr to? %ror TORifcw? % fni -ftt fear totot nff |, % ^rf Ffjwf, 
sm fewr? Fwff srlr tot qnfeff w? tot IX sfk XI % fronfrof tot frnlffer 
twt tot i ffer 3% T^nf afa wrifeff % ®nff % #f? toT% TOT TOT i tot? 56 
tototIw mf w? tot to? n fernr tot to sfrr tot? tojtrt ^ fq’®? to! sftr 
aro TOfrr % tot % ©rnf to Ff? tfmaff Ir tott tot to i srsron % ffe to 
tottoto? w? srg^Fcr fen tto—to? srfem %wlw (sferrcw afe tw) to ffw? 
totot, wfero nro sttottot? (st?t? afe tot), afenT-^fror ttot wfew 
STOTTO? (qfe:, ssf?TOTTO srfc ssflSITcW), afk to arrows % fro tot$ wf 
romrffer totosti; TOrrrof? i tostt nrrot to fefero n?n, *&■# tfe^r, 
srfeiTT af?~ tt-tot % to?t §t~t fen tot i 

qfemn % qnr tot fo? (i) torttow #f! sfr nfeTOf toV 
niTfro-rofTOro rttw aflfr urrfrfT^ ferr?r tot q^fer, %ro afe 
fer? =Ft tro 11 fqTsf wf % srxf tfr n# sft totor qrt^fer, fen sftr 
fror^;, TOnfer to feKnqRTO ?jfeT3Tf arlr Trow tot urTTlfT^ ffenrr w 
^ tt 11 to? % Tjrnf q?r totor tottto srlr TOTlfT^ ffero, ffer, sfife 
?ttt» tftott 3f?r nTnifTOF tot TOtTOWcnqT qiTnqwrTq % i? |H (ii) 
nraln Rnf fe fwn nferosff ?r fef nrow n^f to, % |: ! ttsw sfe: ftm- 
nffeTq, nFn-qro qn toto, nfsqr tos af?T ni? i fq^t tot? % 'sro? % fel 
feq nTOTTsff qq qfe nftTOr qfi to, k |: to, qfTror, qrsTOW sfe; 

TrfqJTOtt, afe TTO qTO TOT TOTO I nTO TOT % Sfef % ffeir sft TOTOTq n fTT’ 
% TOTTO <qf, % i : TT5TOIW #T ftrTOT-nfqiimf, tfeqr 3fe arTTOTTffeT nffeT, 
TO?TOTO afe nstSTOffe' ^ r TOn I (iii) 3TO TOT % WTXT *F\ TOWTOffei TOTO- 
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mi fPR ftn) crt ft)facr ft), ^rsrfft fast k) ark sR^rdk srrr ft ffttr ^ 
ftsqr 'ft ft) ftk fftanq sq’^ranr «Rft fftrr ^r^ft sqrqr q-ft^fty qq- $qq j gpiqrkk 
sftx 3T-5pWTcfk Stftf ft) siTTWTftra srT'FTOTsff ft qftf aRT KfT I (iv) fTvfrfft 
srfsRrkr sre fftHR qfRrff % «T, *rft) wftf ft 5 5j%R?r k rY ^nr ft ffa 
R4RR ft anft ft) W&3T RR ft) I (v) fast spff % cT^ftkf ft Hpft) ftk 

Tfk qRft ft) Rffftr Rft ft, ft ^nrf ft snft ^fft ftk xx <k tort FRft % ^suqr 
ft, arsrfft RRrrcfto sir wft g<35rR) sr% % x ft i fast cpff sfk x^x qftf 
ft srft) ft ^ftraftk rt ft rr ftftqr?r-Tj;?ift ft)- qfe ft qpk^ 3 ftrc xr i ft mx 
RR |—RmfftsfT, 5TR ftftft), ^Rlft) ark RfftcT I (Vi) RfftcRT ft) tnp- 

fft-fttRcTT— fftr^fft fkrr srqgr s#srt ft R?q, ^sft xrm ftftrr—ft) ft)f er 
fast qft ark rrwR RT ft fftRfaq; farft ft Rff rtr) ft urft) ft fttf aftR 
x «rr i (vii) fast ftftf ft srft arfftR ftkR rt 37 ft, rrp, ftk Rttftft? ft, 
Rrft) urfftcf arfftqr fftftfftcr ft), ft arfaR rtr rt% ft) ft 1 srp) gvRr ft 
rr qft str mx RpF rr skr, srftk ark %rr ft 1 (viii) RfftTsr ft mx 
Rnft) ft) ?fe ft rr Rftf ft sts) ftk fast srftf ft srftr ft afcn: «tt 

ftfftr xx ftkff sftf ft soft) ark rrtrR srft) ft Rfftrsr ft ft) q rreft) ft) c[fe 
ft fr 3ftrT «rr 1 

15. qsrf ft fkq kM) ft ?t$t srrft anft ft^Tcfr 
Srsff ft) ^TRTfRR-RR>#fftTfRR W^k? 

RTOT 3TRRP : STo g;fftR?r XX 

W strir ft ft—(i) ti| 7; snft qrft ftfra) ®ift) ft) ftwr, ark rt 
ft) ^Tf ft)mf5R ^ft) qrT qrcfT r-rtht; (ii) ^rft) sTR-fft^ anfqq; qEssTk wx t mT 
?RRT; (iii) =Rft) TTHRcT) WT RirfftTOT ft) qft^f) ft) !Tfft ^ TcTT ?RTqT; sftq; 
(iv) xx ftftf spr q^TT ?rrt krrft ft arfrftftrcr irff|R ¥rft | 1 

W sreiRq' ft fft<r 5f,T?pjn=Tr fft7ftft?rTvR ft ftfftr fthr fftftrft)^ ft) qfftftr 
ft ftft 25 TifO sprftftf ft) kRT Rrr krrft q-fkw ft^TTvr ft) 3 ^ RRfRP 

krarT 'rkw^; str rf^ct RnTft) tt ^stt xr sfk xil ft) q?rf §)ft) ft) i i^rqnftrftf 
ft ft amr ^rsr grrq'rqw ft qrr ft 73ft |tt q^ft ft 1 ^sq-iR ft fvnr 
qRftf ft ftk XX 450 ftft tfrftf ft) fftRT RIT ft) ft^Tcr ft TlfT ft TOft ft fftft 3rTtT 
ft, fftqft) ^ft) Iftran ^tft ft ^ft) ft ff ft), ft) ftwrfvr^ ftk^nr ft ?rff ft, 
3 rrr«RT ft srfftqTwf qr arrkrcr ft ftk ft ft 1 gviwrqr 

strrt ft fftrtT trqr ftk qft ft) ^rr rtt fftqrft siq qRqvrrr ft feft w qftl ft 
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t? ?! sr, 5r> ^ *r fr|r ng Sr, aft s p?r?ttt % $ fest 

?ffr Sr q? sfe ir aft? fwr% ww-fecir qwwfrr irsfenfow % ?§?r anfe g ( 

qsp ra: ?rmt wnf nf wfe %j?r % T?rf ^ % fere; jrrf? arfe *rfe 
wxf spV mwfesp-anffep TO'flfe qfy w??rr w *r% i sm? # ^wtt wfey 
9 Tf?r wr *rfe mrf % feg sfewrrf i ®r^ ^r?uft mrfrrcr-attfW qtff % 

Hft^r wff spt wn%r ^xcfr «fl i 3 rr? qfag^fy fefer tt feq «n% % \ 
w?fy?r wrr warr rrfefe ut^tV wrrar, wrfe tff wmrr w i tnjr mwsw 
wppt wf? arfe waff # afewr wrwTaff w Terr wrfe % feg ^ 
nf i =fr-fqq®rr ^ aft? fr-^re srgw feg ng i 

qft®rmf Sr wt wrr fe (i) few aft? wffrorr sfe <rfe % 3ft? 

W[?I ufef % dfeqrfer Sr ?Tt afe? ?fr 1 1 (ii) 3 frTT-w»t gwiTarf ?r rmar? 
rmrwsff SS »pyf affr? wfr trt i (iii) fe^jRft arf frfa-wgg' qferrff w m fapfer 
arrofr qncr «fe ffefef ^fwp qss^fe few «JV, ffe# ww qfeirr few % Sr, 
3ft? ffefe arfa'srmr HT-arfeg^T €r gfe ?r few «r i 

16 . ssferc % *«ff % §fe-faro wr 

mvfi ark arfe % qronr 

O C 

sm wfew : ?ro gq-o fr° q&sr 

w warn w ggw grfrcrr % few-gwTwff % ?^sff qft spw vni, 
IX aft? x % rfekr w mf % Ttwcf # ffenffe r?«rfcr affe 5rfe^ fe? % 
qfe$w t mfrfeqr gfe aft? qTfifeq? few?r % swrar ^ ®!t i 

fe?T STTWPqwaff 5PT qftfOT few WTT, % «ft— (i) m*TiW WTXtfTW gfe 
w% 'rdfST'ff ?r wq umf «st afew ^ i (ii) trnwfeq? 

f qsf g-fe smf fet 53% Sr qfew.FPyff Sr q?St w% sn^o w» ^fewT 
if anw wsrc qrgf sptffe qfswp ?^rf ^r ®r?r arrffew srfer^rr w qfefefe?ar ^ 
t sffe 3?% ?^r 3^ arfe^ 3rfef-w sw?r qr# 11 (iii) <ft«ro w?r#Tfe % 
WJTfeT'jr ^ cr^ qrr ^ofy^nr/^tricrT 3 rrf o ?go qfyrfr'rr wgff w ft 11 

Tfe fe% % #r ^rf (gwr 3 rpff qrr, ffrtr- 3 r?feqt wr, cfferr qfa^ 
■ vfgs) qft q>w virr, ix sft? x % wr 3##^ q?r ar^rwr % feg few 
wr i qr? snfe wt qw fe qrcwffer ?^fr % otT^ iwtt $r qffe^ 
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Ftrer % SR qrqrfqq-qTfqq qq % f1 m % 'ettt qr qqrqrc 
<ftq feqf qq tor kqr rtt fe qqr qnqr stftt tot | i cra^;, cpF q% «n<jff 
3rk torT, qfr sr srfe qt rrfT qrqr qrr tott to i qrqq-fqqfa tot 

;fe flm f^PTT W I qt^t TOTO qfoffl qq vft SRT>T | 3 TT f 

qfkrpff % to w fe (i) *rar % to# - it qrrofeF srk tItof ngq 
% srpff *f tot! afqq *rr i (ii) qkk % qqq (qrof q$r) ark srrf° % 
qtq ^kic^+ tptot «rr i (iii) torIto r^q % qqqq ant ®r qqqq it qq 
tot TO «r q«rfe tItof ?to % ferq fq^i| to - |t qnr qqq qr?r Sr i 
(iv) qreRfkF FRff •% 32 srfqqq sr qjft tot qr§r Sr qqfe q-fsqqr Rjqfir % 
43 srfcPncr qfr tot qr% §• i . ( v ) ;rr to rt q% 'Tforrcf % qfro 
rro % wrff ^ sjto ^ srrctfkr % faro ir fkjq. sfe «ft, q% Mt 
gqqr ?|tpf q?T TOqq qff sfr i (vi) aprc it qtf qrok an? tot 3 ik 

qnr itsnr tot f 1 % % sfprt to totoT qfe to it tr%q fen ^rrarr | eft gq% 
to% srk *ft TORk q£r ^rr^t i 

17. sfrekFP % srerff spt T3fr-OT?rf3^ 
q?t sr^RT ggs qrrfet to 

3 rtor 

tost 3 ttwp : sft° too ^faro to 

TO arsrrrrq % q|w q—(i) toft q?t qro-sTOrfer qrt qq% kt ark 
?^5ff % fefear qrrqqrf ?rqr aqPtaqn fesRerraff % *mr fefer qq qqtsw; 
(ii) 5RsfT qft qw-gqnfsar qq ft qnqqff % qmq qrr snqqq; sfk (iii) 
qsq qft qfe % ^nfetr % qsq-qrtwf ^srn^ % faqr qqrfqqr ^qrxrf qrr 
5§rrq i 

sr^qq % fetT ntq qfet ' 5 ffeqf qt feqT qqr—nr qt q^fq, qt 

fqqferf sftq spsaff qt arfem feferarxr i arisr qqn % qtq qqf qrqqqtqr, 
^nnqr ark <m;i < fefe %• qf ^ qq; qrs qsRrf qqr ft qsqqq qt rftfw 
q?qr qqr i fq qt qrqkr sfk m^fr srfkfef %■ amq-arqq q^ *Pt sfesr 
qfefeft qi?r qtq-qkr ?qqf qt fem wiqi^ q^r % qfq-qfq q?ffeff q 
qqqff qft ^ %• cik qq qqr qqr i ?q qq-R q^- % siqf ?fen sf qt 
«ft i qeqqq *Rrr HI % VIII q^ % ^rg qq^ q^r sr^f qq ft qtfeq, qr) 

to qsq qq qqt?qq garr feqir ffer^ qrq Rqfr q?r fr q^% ^t q^q-qqqfssr 
qrqr qqr i m q«Rjfq % toft «rr: feq qaft qq feqqt qn^ qrqr qro |, 
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WT qsq FIT ¥TWT ^T?T5«F I, arftorRV # tfSTF *fIWT F?ft |, fqqr qq 
%tjtt ftt % qfcqrq # sttprhV fwft | sfk ^rtrsr Jr fq?r-fwt # "sjsr%. 
wt 1 1 fppt rt-Mrif ^ $ srrJf Tmfrrvr «fr: ^r if fwrt sp^ |, 
gfwq fwf |, EfTcfrr if fwr ^ |, fwrf fT qmrcrT srfq w |, 
ftrw-grf# frrj | ^rr qff, 5 nwft | fa q|? i '^«ff # sarfarqcr Mtqmff 
qq m | ft rrar wfaF iftWT, wf fT q^w sfk -sq-faff sft 
qprq ft faifF, ftf fwtf, TO?r Ft ftft, q?ir if sn^r # farRqqf i qq ^ 
qssTjfq arfq Ffr sfft fjqfoff % qfJ Jr FffFrqt srvqrsreft affq Trr«TRFrqf srt 
qqyq Ft q=f i fat III q IV , V q VI, VII q VIII % fwtr w sr^ qsq. 
qqfaqr. w[ qq i ^ fist sfarr % ?q Rrq Jr 1000 wqf Ft Jiff 
qq qfafar wfw Ft qf i ?stf rftfffaF qf|?rf ft Ft srFfa farr w i ftrsfaf 
* sfk l^qn^rf Jr shft^trV Jfa % ffift frqteRrFk FTSncFrc Jr «ft qrqr 
Ft qq i qsq-qqtFF Ft ffaqfa % Frsrrq qq Ft rffa ft? Jr qfrrr w srfq 
aqtr wq % qqtstF faq qq i 

srfft ^ cmr =wr f% (i) qqq-FqFfar sftq Fq Ft TO^fq % ^q ftff 
% srfa fft sr^q qfro farsr |; (ii) qsq-swfer sffq qFFFt y?q farfa % sft=q 
3TPqr-STRq qqy I; (iii) qWFTFfe ^F sqfqcFra' RfaFTT % FTF p |; 

(iv) ft Ft q^fa % ff? aprrwf sftq ffr '«Ft qFt farfcfaf f? qfarfacr ft 

Jr fa^fa qq qsFsqFfsET %qnq Ft qq*Fsr qqqrr |, ^h% frqqJr 5q^xiTRr 
fqJrwTsff 3ftq qqq-qwfsq % €Rr qq hrret sqrgr hwt sfR qsrqq |; 

(v) qqq-qqqrfssj sftq sqfeqrr Mwaff % sfta q^r qffqar ^ qqq?q 81.5 
qRr5i?r, fqqfjrqf qq 82-5 qfJrw afrq qq q?r q^qfq qq 83 qRrwq «q i • .., 

18. sFE’srf % f%rq 37T^nq % 

sw^r srsqqq?: qyo qi^T^iq fqrg; 

qq. 3^qaqq qq 5 ©r q|;?q q?r qrq qq arsq-qq qqqqr «rr % =qrq ^ ,qY 
q?T yjqr qrJr q=E% 3yq% ^qq % ayr^qK' q^r #Jr srf^qw f i qq% fJrq 
fq qrq q%r %q qq i ^q qEfrq Jr qqnrn 72, 1 44, 48 srYq 48 q^rf qJt ‘fqqq’ 
% FT Jf fw FTT I 

qnTVfqqr qqqwn: fqqtfqq fq>q qq i qqqqrq l Jr qlfeq afTq fqfqqq 
qqqql % qqrjfqq % \ w&tf % qqr qrsrTqqr qqqr qq fq<sqTqq l%qf 3ftq 
srqqqf qqr qqq % qrf qqppff Jr Jr qq> qfr qr^r fw i 3^ 
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% k-ftulk k 15 ^rr^r qrnk k ferf j EpRnR 2 kqqnrrkiF 
3 fhc ^t'JTTcR^- mfeqr spsrrt s?fr ^fferr fkfeff k e^nftfer fenr rrcr 1 fqwr’ 
g m 3 m~^TR k kg kfqpp fefork g srr fkn- 1 g^n tkfeRT 
ftrara - % ^ k«n k k fe *rfem an^rre k apRr qk 3 vfan* 

[ % kfkF 3fk fgfkg srsnkf art- fafkg kw fkfeff % kfeqr sr^nff qq 
srkkqRW 3R fen ^TtTTiT I 

kt ^pr: nkqf % 'nf kr’ % fkrtqi kkR gran sr^ct feq j grk 
arr^rre k sqr^r qfe* if, 4 ft 5 snf gk =rk kffcrer ark frrfenr kk 
swnft tt «tr .^r ifspk «r 1 *s%.k m gf m far kfkp ark 

fafercr srsnkf % trkwr jf ajkkqfer % fern “FT 7 ^ fkrr i ark 
arr^TR k ssrf t 8 fr 9 fatf mir n?k?r %g k skrr k i ?r?k % 
cftk snr-w n faffed kfeqr qwff k ^k*3T grr qk k gfakqkn nr i 
nffkrr if arr^rre n tnp sr-tkg fen? qrr qran fkrr i nf kf k feprnr 
far tnq k sr|q-fT«rf?r kRrqq 1 1 

kk ark fak srkk n arrfprn? if kngsraT-gnTq qnrr i affer ggqq 
g «rkr k gkr sqfe srorfag fkrr i ark stt^tr k aro qrk if ggk kk 
kfkP fkkrk k qkqin qr fkrr i qfknn it k qgr far qrr^rs k 
tfkr k.grqqq?qgr % fkk if k %vs rt qqrcrr 11 

fn IferFfR nfe snftnf % feqnf ^ sw |— 

(wr) 3rrf5TT< srkfeqRn % fern % srfarR wnr |; 

(sr) n=5fe % fqnq arfnqqqr-qnrq qrn |i% |; 

(q) nrq;n ^ 4 % 5 qq ^ w^i *r ^ nr%^ |; ark 

(q) qnfen 'prt nkl fpqfqnf % qffefsr qk k fqqf?q qrr% n k 
4 P 9 n qr^r sr% nsm n i 

cRggrR nr? feqk fwrar w( rrwr | fe ffemr toi -sttctt nr, qk 
gkr srfq-qr 5rfsn | i 

^o % ?ftsr sT^srt/ 7 i«ff % faq 

5 TTO^ 3 Tg^T?T 

?qk k g-qrfe % kr nfe-sr^k *ik n«ff % smqrq % kg ^erpT- 
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& irtsRT % 3r?cntcr trfasF Sr sfr snsrsrr wr f^»r # 

xrrxoft if forr m |— 

^ 1982-83 if qfop grm ntr 

RSTT TfTJTtSRT ^!T 5ft<fo SHW 3*^«W 

1. fro^r sirsf^iT % !>r fc# ^To ^sriwn: wf 

sraros 

2 . sggfer % sffOT farra % fwq tRc %<> *rm 
sr^S rftsr^rran % mt Sr sro ^To ^ 

srrrnsw qrr 3 T*wf 

3 . fxxnHfe%R ^r rrMw trs f^FsrfSpfrsr sio sfto tro ^ 
fxr fSrf^ TTpteH 

4 . WT W C 9R 3TO SpfflSFERT stttT 

5. <r?Tf if spt cn’Tir ^nSr ^rR^fi st° (srWf) snwT *rRtnx 

sjrr 3T«m ?rf fce?ft 

6 . XRWT % X 3 RT % *PT 5 ?T 4 TT 5 To wf 

3t%«t srfsR xfsrxra- 

7- xfSr f44ii«i-Hf'5Tf?rwn' 4 ft 3RsrTT»rr sto (sftarat) Iwlr 

t§ fe^fV 

8- fluffa ark fr? ^'r % <4=sxfr # zr° iro tr*r<> ^r 
arrr«Frnfo' ? f> 3n^t?iT3Tf Sr rrrerar gr® =4#^ 

srh oti% qrrxq? 

9 - SR 3 f^qjqsjM^ % qrrSraft if ffq; 370 tRo tffo qftfijFfr 
^r'rjxr ark f® 3 T-^t wf^Fr q^m Sr ^5 

rn^ 3 nmra#r % srrimff qrr 

srsifipT 
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qt% fqpqt fqmqtq qlkrkrqrq; qk ft *k: 


gf qtkftsrfHT 


qror tOTT 

qfqqt5HT qq sftqq 

smst aqfqq? 

1. 

qto crs-o qqrqTq qrrt % rsrtef qr 
arfqqqq 

3To g^-qtq ^Trrq 

2. 

f¥k qiWT 5f qTsqfqq rqq qq qTaqqiH 
qrq qq gqqicqq qsqqq 

qt qk irqro aktfr 

3. 

qrqteqqr arwrqqr-qtersrq rteqqfr q qrqr- 
fqrqr rterfqq ark rteqiqt qr fviwi q 
3q% qiqrq qr qsqqq 

®T0 TTrfO %0 qftqkT 

4. 

qfqqHlter t aHjrfsrrq 3fk fqqra - : 
qqqTcqqqrr-qqtaTqt % qrknpq qrr anam 

?to tjTqo % 0 krr 

1. 5fV 

q^o qrrn ^ ^tkr qq srfascTqr 

w aqqqqf: 

VO 

3To ^rqtq ^pTR 


fwr tr srarc t qrara: rmrqTsfr % sqrqfrftqr ottok %^q q qqrqR 
ter q?t spqrfft mwi arrf qt i w ftrar sn'rnfV q>> qq 1966 *r tt° to qo 
'arte sro 70 % ?qqq ?qq % aranqqr-srftrcr'q % fterr arq^rmr qr .1 qq q^q 
qfterf q fsrarqff qr %qrqqtter qtererq- % fteq qqr rftiqre^-qf-qqTqTT tert 
qtetqr «rr 1 

rregq arsqqq qrt rr° t° ar<> ark q® qo % trt % srqf (twrqrrtter 
rqq farepp) qqr ft qtfkr vsr qqT «rr 1 fanr wM q terq .tt wf qrt grr qrr 
■ fkrr qr ark tet awrartt % 3 tTt arkft if ^ qqt «t, sq qtt ttnt qrt w ateq- 
qq t qrrfiroT fqrqr qqr «nr 1 

arteqq w srrqqqqt % ftef fw qqr qr % (i) 
trt q ant qrtef qr arfwrshqr qqi qr; (ii) qto tt fsqft qr ante% qrq ^r 
qtr ktqf qrr gkr qq aft - ?: §qqrqt qr$q qqr ften; (iii) fqfkq qrtt % 
qqm % qte t fq teterr qq qqT arqqq qr1 
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ffoqfofet <rarf fo tmifor qfor qm foq «pV %q;fea q sqm: 

(q?) mf ^ qqq if forfa^T, (®) TTST fo tmifo if. ^Sferit, (q) ^TTtr ^q; 
<rerf qrt toPw garq-rTi, (q) ft qfo if ffor qqqmq fo *fon, (?) qrfenq rft 
■jq T qq% % fsrcr fenr m (^) few awnr % fef qnfofa ark gPnro?, 
(©) foq if arrant qf *prfef srfqffoff i 

aran^t qqwtq fm-^Tr % srffr qWqfq-ttf-qqrqrq for % sr*rf qff 
arfaqfetf fo qqqfor arfwrwff fo qfofVrq ffeff % fef am am fotfo 
for fen Trtn foq qq^ §qqT yferffop sfVo t^o % mft % qq? *PT % m fe 
qf 1 

sfKm t qqr spjfT fo (i) few % tr$r t an%% % |— fo) m 

mmq spf srfessr srtq ^r% qraro % qTqwr fo fort, (sr) gqsrf % spjqrrq qfo, 
foq srtq qfqqiferr % m ^fotfaifor, qfforfor q «fr q. ft eftq «ptxot qqre; 
?rfer w aw qqqr ganr «rr *rnfV fofrq, setto sftq sr*nr % w<q if «nr 1 (ii) 
to foq % it aft® ^fot % fo qqq^srfefeqffqt irqqTtr,%q—■• 
(qr) qfoqf qfor gs: sir qrqqT arrffoq wr ir qfofoq «rr, (5) wmrrfof> 
fpronsrr fo w qqg fsrra art wt *rr i (iii) foqq srasrf % fofem % qqr 
qm fo qgf tw §qq % 5 pw fo |, ^ tgqq few qqit % qft 
qqreraq aWf it |gqrqT srqfo <w yew fofot% qfqqfo qgq qw wtrff % wrwr 1 
fWRt ®rwf % srfe.if tft sfferm jwf % arfr aner ggqfo feg fowl if q^T fq? 
t aw fw srrer q^frr =qipt 11 yjfefefr fto 13^0 qnpf qfe ?r ^sr % arw 
Iranusr ^ ^cfm ftr t srfewawrrw w ^ qT^% ferqrq1 

5 rw % ferf^r if qi^n srt f¥ tor ^ fer ^ n-| qfw 
q| 1 1 (w) jfrw-w^f-'rqtqK qM % mlf sfk fefe q% q ^ 0 % mi 
% ^mfasr atfeq^ % if STfERT 3 f^v; vfft | I (v) tffe-^-^-<WT- 

'qrq # % ml % ftiari % stTs stfq^fq qq ^ iftq Wt 1 ? ferr 1 (vi) \?- 
wt, qfrqiw afrq qnq % ^0 fe qfrfqqrfef % mf if qiazmf aftq qTOT- 
q:q qft ^ft an^fferr ^t 1 a^wr qr^qq arr ffe qraifer qfr afet sfk t^ifcw 
1 1 stferwr mf arqt a^qq % arrsTrc qq qifr % arro *Pt qiamqf 
if far ?qT 3 qarar qrr^ qrq q?q tqr grf^T 1 ( v ii) ?ftqw % £0 fe qo 
% ®Tq few-fqfsprf % qqt% ir ^«a qft % 1 ferrq % qq srfsw str 
fort ^trt =qtfor 1 (viit) qftqra foq tqq % p» mf q ^fr fo q>q qqq^qt 
if fo® q® % fqqfor tefo fo qqrqi qrffo; 1 (ix) ’sfor q 
fo mn: qta-qq ir trq 0 trg-o qqqqiq ^ ferr mrt qTfftr 11© q qqtqnfoq 
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fewf % fen? f^it qffa, fesf ala arrft qff aft # i ( x ) ; ^ ftfrf ©rai a 
*TTsr°ff at area if qrfcarf agrer af i ^ qrferef gfftra rerr, fawa-arsipT 
3rft wraf % aaraia % ftrcr ftTsrqff % a ftraa % aft if «ft i (xi) area snt 
©pff a arjaa fw % irrefr q?r are sfq? ir afff forr ar t%j 1 1 (xii) stain: 

% cfraafaTf ©rat a n^re fw ft? afa % aja^r aqreer a i (xiii) ^r fo ra 

■refer % aT-fafft ©fR ^fges % I (xiv) wsrrfre aaWTsff % reTaTR % f^ effT 

atari ©ra trf ?ref aftra ^ f rT ; TT ar^a a i 

2 . fefaFfT Ti^m if mx xx 

ars^a-wx “Pt g^mTe^ sr^re 

SWsT 3T?#*sr3fT : «ff sfto ITcfo srffsr 


qrerea-an: ^ after ?rer | aft ?a% aft if Ptotjt ift % q^r qft 
an=ft ar wr if •nsRT i a q?ra? f—qiarea qft af#r if ©m snxr, 
aft air firara if srsarqqrr srar area ara arar ot r?a afta; are qrr qftftr 
aft aaraa; are^a are srft ©raf at rerfaqr atrefT Ir qftftre if reagprear 
qft afar i 

re sparer qrr sp aipa arrefre an reft ©re IX srft x % ©rat % 
qrsrreia-an ©t rerea rear «rr i atr asrea ftret, affaire, %re sift airm 1 *!: 
if ftrar aar i 

snaaa % argasrraapia ©t re aftr if rear fare ar ^rerr |: “feret, 
^ftare, %<© aft a^nr^ if q*a afrera faref if aa 1 981-82 % aftra anarr 
aar qTsrea rer afti | ?" 

re areaa % ftpr 3rrarq:-fiTinfr w zt^rx sr^Tr^ff, ffrareqTT, qq =ref, 
frffsr’rr, arpia anfe % sro fwr aar i 3narc-HTirTfi srrqr qr^ % f%rcr ■srrcf 

^sjff 1^ eff^ff % x*f\x % sraqr t*P?ff if fqrqr »wt ft? rrrqf<q 
3 ^t srffr RTRq? a,? arTftrq?T ftrsrm, aqqjRf affr arqrrfr frgreerr if ■q^rf 
qrir i 

fwf % ftrsrqff ir aaara qTsawf afrr ftisra % sipaf, qffa q?f 
aaa ir fwr c a a am qr^ % qrcai, qffa qft aeaf ir aarca qr^ % afftff, qifa 
qff qrfeaTfat, qrsaw-arq; % arfaa.% ftrif gpraf ■ srrft % aft if araqnif sfh 
rxr at nf i aaa aerff % araTa xx at ftr^pi ftrqftr % fa srqrR |: 
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(1) fesrfr $ 3 ^' r ; ^ % tern tow ^ 

. .^ffjcsfr nr *rr*f ter f, 3ftT ten nm nrnrffef f%tr?r % tn-sn- 

Ept ‘fs te: 1 ’te ^ ^ % ter ten qrr crrsjr^- 
'AT# I • 

(2) ngrte ^ ^ ^ x ***** % ^RAR 

cpt ‘nte *n te ter |, ark nte-, tern n«n nfer % nren- 

=prr 'f^ ¥rrT ^’ 1 ^ ^ ten tern nT TOiRA 

AP& | 1 

( 3 ) gtemr ^ ftww ter. ter sfk nrnTte topr 

% eRAR 'TTSIR’T ¥t 'Ate AT ¥TtcT ARA | | tef fe nrc Jf 

nte R ^tott «Tret 1 1 

( 4 ) ter % ^ tern nrennn ^ 'ter m te 

Ate |. sffr ’T^wr, nfte ark nmTfte tern % ara- 
nm ept ' f® arT 1 ^ Rn a EfieRT nfwn at ahara 

vrrkV 1 1 

3 . snTff^ s^w-srfcram Hfte 
$ mmfte rifffra ^ 
gWRH & *T BTannr 

AAAT 3nAAA> ' 3To Crfo %0 srkftTT 

r ar&rnA atT Ann a3at ^33 srrnftefr sr^qrr'qR^-srf^refR artr? a fen 
nnr 1 nrATfte Ante ^ asaaa % ffe nnTf nf ATArfte Ante ^nfer 
Ant sfm aw nnr 1 nk Tteraff a fer ArteriT qft gT rsrn-sRnAfe q?r aa- 
nfe nr nr nnr 1 srfnffnnl At Agsjnrter srfnnfe rrnt %■ sfk a?at % srfn 
nffekr Art ter aht % rjqnrnR A art att 1 ?a arsjRA rr fnRfnferr nrn 'nrr 
mt— 

—^^^errTqqr nwfe sfe stctt nnferar srrnr^ ^ nn qrr ^nr nm 
nir: ^nkn, n# sfl"?: fern^rneTT m nrnTffer rrafe % 

rfer % sfr ^5 rrm?n | nf .01 nr n^R^of 13fk «nt it fe 
fe wr nfrr^sr .05 sax xx n^ryif 1 1 

3rt ^ ^ *t Tf^% grr nV nqrncmr^ 1 1 , 
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—fw % frotcff Jr ®m*3r^nw swfer sflt srcrt #*rPferqr srrcarT, ft 
m r'r tpr *tpt qrt ^rqrr ffrt^r, ira^r ^rar sfrt faTrfa-sPTcrr «rc 
?nHTf^fr ?r?rfer % tqrtt % sft^ sfr | ^ 1 1 m % 

3T*r srfro^T sftt Kfc^TfOT ’tit Tt Tg% f^rn |t ^t if 3% tf>% 
wm % ?rr*r *fr stm rEmtTwqr y^p^sr 1 1 

—•ftr«r n r 3r«mr t ©T^r-srsmq^r sqtrfssr sfrt =pt ir srir # ftt*? 
^srr, afcrt, sfcrfesfr sn^t, ^ bpt *$t fqr ttpt qrt wtw, 
spr % trr«r srf^ssT, w€t sftt ftr”fa HfprfJT ?r5- 

11 

—truTTfe ?f?r1%cr % fotflr tft fqtiT % tn«r sftt 3rfipj% % =qt 
Ofc-ffoi ¥7 if H^^ffSTcr 5Tff f I ftrWT % fagfaT Jf, m-snarmr 
gt^rjisr % jftt w\t silt ftr ^r-ifer, ®r ^trt jrrqrf^ 
fftfer sn?r tr^srnff Sr % sttpr spot 1 1 

—.^r aftt fawr ^nTafsRi trtrfq-tr it sr^rrwt (sr^rmr- 

ftisrqtl) % srfcr ^rpr-arszrmr =# srfVrfftr^? K^rf 0 ! % ^tnr 
w 1 1 

-—■wfrtt ^ ^r-srKTTiTqr : 3 t rafer % ttrf ot^?t % ?qitt far^ 

'fl-fcTBir ^rrir f 1 % fercprfcr % 11 .69 rrfefRr % fr Itff 1 1 ’srt- 
ar^rrqqr tptfoR afrt srfsqefftr %fcrt 1 1 % f^RPTfir % 

^*r?r: wpt«pt 36 srflnrrcr sftt 14.41 srfew antral f 1 

—tww sryzmr ir ®r^r-3itirrw sqtrfssr q?r =rtrr% sn% mmfaw f^rfw 
% ^t, %^crt *rfw arT^ f 1 % f3tnri?r % 48.23 srItrsRr % f 1 

srfff ?tr stwr t %^tr tr^ % srrtfw4> 3nsrm> 

srftrOT tn=«rrfr arrir ¥1 ^ftcr w 1 

4. 5Tfrn?T-wta *f 3T^£»pr 3ftT fiWTH : 
tWrfWrlT-Ttt^qTl % 

3TtWT 

5W^r 3T'^®Ri : ^ T ° ^° ^ T 

•» 

^r srsiFFr 45T srr'qf^ f%cpr ift^Rri (^mr^r ^ qfarf 

^ srf^ fim^rM t - ), t^ww srrsr sfk sr^rwr % tm % ^ 
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qqr qqqqr qr i srfsre>- qre srsft if q^r srrq rfr srszm qrr qfuzr ?ft% f%% snpff 
% StR ^rr «tt : 

(0 


(if) 

(iii) 


(i.) 


qiXcf % qt 3Rq 3Rq qxtelT-fe'T q, qq 1977 q, qm^IX % fatr ^ritr 
q^ qqfTT X % 276 SRTfinrf qff ^ % f%tT f^HTT qqT ) wmT^T TTTqftpF ^ft^TcTT 
qffsrw ark t^Tfw atfaqfq qxVsr’ur if 3-qqft fqsqfxWf % 3irarx qx 3?f 
STsricqqx % fqtr ^prt qqi qr t xr<efq qfqqr srR % faq qq s^rfM 
if % 48 Yt x fn W sftx 228 q> qfr qqj I 

qq 1 978 if, qrxq % dYr aRq-spqq qxterr %qfr if xrrsriwrx % fsn* 
f^rq; nq.qw XI sftx XII % 205 qRTfwf wm *j% % fcvz fw qqr i xjsffq 
qfcrm wto ®ra#r % f%tr ^r sRTifWf if ir so qrr ^tt wr % 155 qrr qff 
r?tt wr i 

sRTqq % 'qmra q? #f frRxr srre fYqfefeY %-qffiif Yfx 
rot - q>ff qxYspqf qfr xqqiwqRT wr % f~rtr arYx rtfcw after qqqir % fxnt 
qff?r fYqr tptt I 

srfsr qfx'qnff q?r xr£q if qr% fqqr sit x^r |: 

(i) ^ qq sfh qff =qq qtr swrlmf # xqqicwrrT Jr ^xrqixqqr 
qsqqq if qxrr wr f% : (qr) ?Yrf wf % qffei-qfwqf qrr qff 
qqfTf qr fqr xqqwqittt % qff%qr arrqrrrt qx qq qq; sftx qff 
q^ sreqrfoprf if qfff sxirwqtq afcrx qff §r i (w) RTSjxr »wr 


'qrara-qftqq tsm snq f^fHrfRsV' qx qx% qx, xrJYq qfqqr- 
rcR RqqffT % f%TXT RR Wf! aftx X!WT?qTX % f%q fXTTCr qtr 

fqrg qY qq^ wrYf qff fWxr q qqr srqfcrq#nqqfq sfcrx| ? 

xqqqqwr % qxtenqf % xqffq sftx qfirqT % qnwst, % wr 
q^fF^sr | ? 

% qxf^wf % qffe sfk qr^Tq ^qf ir fqqriir qtr 

qrqqqf % sffq qqr q^qR?q | ? 

qfcrm % qprsfsf ?rt qrqf qf - |fe qfr ^?rt q, xqqrfqqqT- 
qxtenqf q> qxfw qqT .ffe % qf srqq 3Rq STrqTqfqff qfxqifqq 
qrdt f ? 
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antenat if ^ afYf 3ren; f?i% | ^ j ata % 

m * *fr, a>ff qiff % aPNr «Ptf n?iranta 3Tcn: n?Y fnrr i 

(ii) stPptt sfnc wricnwr % am % ain % ht^stt a sonar 
(w:) T^TTcfTWT % arajn STIt nffear afternt cf^T sffo (To sto 
wfcr % ata JTTfFft 3fK ftwr st^rt f i an 1978 % an % 
amir if nf ^fr a*§ % afwtr fa% «r i (ar) T : ffi wr % aran 
afk Tftfw <rff«niff % fafog anamf aftr t^eto q<> sto *aY# % 
ate arfa ften nte rpncr: g$EFsr?Er fair i an i 978 if 

at aY Yr^TRTET fair %, % fn*a % ate arf artef if rg^r 3r i 
(*t) ^flrff fV W<Tf if, 7^TTcJT^cfF % aTSTn, ate iff fen qft$fef cT^TT 
wren^nrr ante % ate tt^ *rt£ afente airffRRr srer % nnnrrer 
ff 5 r i 

(in') 5 Tff ctsf teferr % Km ate T^TcTRt srYsr % ate % *p.<Fg an 
smrn I : (n) 1978 ^f % *TTO% if TanTFnn Wfe ate 5 fTo qiTo 
tTo et° ante %• ate after an ar|sp-nte fear «n \ (w) Tanrann 
wtsr % am % arra ter° tro te o ante nr arncnn ar^anaRr nr i 
(a) ?R 1978 % f 5 T ateTfwf 3 ^T a sp ntr S Tte T toY % spff % 
Wte% if FTTSTfr^R % T.^iTTc^I'F ST>J % W^Yf ^FSRJ ^ f^WUTT I 
ntef tef |tt srEnf?RT % te if ten 3 flx a % arm sw^ri 
ftennr (r~‘i 3 ) i 

(iv) T=a?TTten fete sftetel % tetetef if SRRtefrTte^Y % fejr 
(n) ateft ate % nfwter a snffa ferr fe T^nrrmwT % fafag 
Efiiq-'fl-ra % WT7 R'TI^T aaw % I (5sf) T^RTfWrfT ^ ’S? nfffjFW 
3 T 5 ^Trfix[^TtT xTTT Tftfespr 3 T^,Trfq^f 3 ff % FTT^T ^fcT 3 ^^ cT 7 g % 

frf^^fiacr ?r^f at t (a) =pttrt farirw 'rPcanif ?r twewcrr %• 
■rfteFrf ^ RFprarT: faPu^T afk ^q- faPfi^ar rft #%?r fw t #wt 
an"?;qr; sr^f 3Faf % ^rrf; ^ i;®n % aral % 

af^r?rT % a>r?7P; f^r^ra^T qff w^arsff % ru - ^ sfk 
fa^sriRn' qfr arrq i qftormt ?r 

TaRTca^TT % inaa^f sfY^ srfa^r % ar^TTa an 

■jft *f%cr ferr i 

?rf qfTtft^rq 

sr^fam f 7 nVf «fk ^fra nar an afn^R-ar^Tn an 3 ftT arfV*h^RT«ff nt 
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fNto ffgjsrcTT ¥¥ qfr % sirr 29 ifw tfr^OTTTarf fa SEftfcr fw *rt i 
5?r to *r Tssf ^ OTRft ir ^ *ft rItt fcrr ot t§t |: 

farfar H^TcTT % fay F%cT • 


«w 

fam 

qfTqfaRT ^t faiw, 

OTPS OTTOOT 

1 

.2 

3 

l. 

OTR-3ROTOTT 3TtT RTRlt cT^TT 3RT FRWF 

fa° %o TT?r 0 ofnjfr 


RFfTtfcRT % $wr 

OTOTtrS 1 

2. 

sm: srtsr % ffm^nr-^ff t w fa st’rt 

e * 'n 

ot° otir 



OTTTOTfT 

3 

'TSfT-fsrTT^'R^Fr % SRIR RT OTRR 4^7% % 

OTo iifto cfto 


fTR ^9TT V, VI SjH VII % OTiff % %tT 
^rTTcfl 3r wicf tst *rtsr rtottI w f^K 
sftr wwfaiw' 

WH IWOTTT 

4. 

3TTST 5&9T Sr *lfw ftTOTT STfsjTTR- WT 

OTo %o OTTOTT TR 


SRRFTR sfeqiR 

far. 

5. 

T J 0 3^0 3fo sfhc jTo To % 3Tfg?r 'flTCefPT 

sfro 5fo ^5To 3TTOTR 


srfsR ^rottt j T tt jff srrmT ;aTmflf 

Fit ftwft 


4?r srgR sr fiftor inf ff# gferrarf Mr 



fw»rf?pff otto . 


6. 

fafa fTO $ ROT SFFITRff 44- OTOTR 

C\ 

OT° fa° OTTTo *J3T% 

mfai. 

■ -7. 

arter sr^r % toot sfarr toot qflr tot 3 $\ 7 

OT° 3TTT° ’SftfTOOT 


?pf t t?¥ ot?i tot! ?r tot ott¥to OTt 
far totott sfrr ot%to 

VR, frTWfrT 

8. 

OTTcT t OTfOTOT sfWtfTRft OTT TORTT 

sftOTft ffiT TOR 


+ 2 3^^ RRF ^ TT f$H& sp^pfV ®pV 
fern fafsRT 3rh gw^r gw^r 


«pr| 

R° 3fT7° t£fTo OTlf 
q^r^ftHcfV^mEfrTT 
fa fst^fr 
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1 

2 

J 

10. 

#zsrr# serfer *r s«PT #fefei %• #w ftrr- 
'Ke^fer^n 

STo tTffo #o iflTfj 

1!. 

arter 5fe?r % fefer if srr#RT fererr *r 

sn#fe ft%r 

^To qf o TTSTCTT 

12. 

^g#f fe qfeoT #T SRT# # f#fe 

#T SmfrWT =PT 3Tsm 

^TTo #° TtTTenT 
?rf fee# 

13. 

srrqfw ^tot % sr#r w arfawarerJTfrr 

3To %o #o #rf 
STfFRTTO 

14. 

3rTT s#t % #«ff Jr ?it§ #re# # ?rmrf#F- 
3nf%^ f#fe 

®To %o %o fer^ 




#o ^er-srs# 3rg?fenrr fe#af % ffeqr 


5WTCR 3?g?R 


'JR 


snro 1 b#pw 

*fem 

- 


■; .1 

2 

3 

1. 

arferaifei# .T^fTT^r ft gfenTiwr# 

#T awfesmiT# EfrRfT 

sto ^iro #r g^r 
fee# 

2. 

TOST fe^rfea teW % 1950-51- sffe 1974-75 
4"# 45T mW-fe^m 

3 To #0 <fe 0 tttt 

5T$ fee# 

3. 

%#! # STffe 

sfto 3 TTT 0 'ffe % 


fee# 


4. fe?# % FPeT-arEin'T# # ^nrnrrlfeFF TO:^fer 
sffe ^rr strict 


3T ° ht o ipr o =ry 144 

#* fee# 



rr,# *rmTfep?>- 

3fff#fr TES^fir ersf ^r# 


¥To (#*#) 
STT& WRTWr' 
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1 


2 


3 


6. 

- wmf % ftrtr sftftqr ^>r 4 qnt- 

^ftcf TTM 47 ftro 

?To fipfq f4f 

7. 

qrcrpq ark pRFrnrw fipjaff % arfec^f % 
ararr 47 arsqqq 

3T° qqR frenrq 

8. 

. %rm 3r<rqfiT qi^r ftr^pt % ftrsm % firq 
sqrqfTfT^ q-|mr q^crqr 

4h 47 qmTTtr 
qCTfr 

9. 

qrqft ^fTTcf fr ^ftf^T qr gf 47 WP* 

sto tio qr° ^§r4f 

10- 

xfr ts fir tj*qtf% 5 r tftf^r arro 

ssjrq arfa qftsrqq sn^ftsqqr 

• ■ st° sftcrrr f4? 
qf ftkfl 

11. 

qTtTft^-3nfqqr ?qr qq ftr^rr m spfrrq 

4T 0 41° qqo 4 ftt 
af^ranq 

12- 

kr qkTkw ^ztr ark ft ark 

qqfirts 4tftsq trq 3rfo sfftriqr 

fjfftSH 

sro sreaqqq ferart 
qqftqr 

13. 

fe# % pr ^4sfr % ferrtr 4 

.qrqT-qqrqfsRcr 

5T° (sftqcfl) TTo 

t° qqrql, qf ft?4t 

14. 

' ftrerqr qwr 4 *mrq 4.1744 47 fqkrqq 

^T 6 TTg-o %o qqq 

15- 

qpn qTqi-qrifl ’SiqTaff 44 %fr *toa4 ' 

44 iTT^nq 

srokr4w«r §qT7 

3TPRT 


SRTfar?TTq 

tftre? qqlfirmq % % tfftr %qr ftrg I: (qr) qrar, 

(g-) %rpr-qt?i4 tt srfw, 3frc (»r) tt qftftqft i tto to ar° 

®rft Jfo q-o ^ftrff fipfaff 4 q^-apjqsrrq, s%ep?T afk fircern: % ®Fr4wf 
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sjn- arrafaq ark *rr*nfT pt fqrffar ERcfr fh 3 ?tt gpiff qf enq if 

|tr, ftrerT srq?r qq srRfa'Misff % qrq stparq # t^p jfpjrqT qqrt qf i 
3 m§r qfa-qq »wf % p ar^irrfw qrqqqrqq % srcrrcff qr ff sqrq %fer «R?r qq 
«1 1 5ft*r smr # aman? qfqrqt *n pft f: atfsnnr srwTq; g-pTTfaq? 
cf^?rTT| srk snfe qqqTf i vt M ^ff q?t ^mrr«ff % srrsrn: qr srpuR 
qqqre ^ptht srn^f i 

qgrf % qN if stf %% 
ipf Slfw 3?k SjTCprfi WJ * 3 *®$ 

3T?tcnJT ' 

W sr^etf -ar^-tpr qrr sm w qrq qq qfk'q qqtqr | fa fw sfftc pr 
ft%q srcrrc % m sfk fsmqcr srsrq ®tf ^ q?f snfftr % qqfsrq f i ^r 
5Tff%r q?r fqqfaq q?kt qq qw ?ft %$s sr^-q qq f i 

(qr) foq ssprf q 1 981 -82 % qirrq qsrf % #q if fr frt 5 PTT ^rr 

f^TT, ^¥T% 5TTTT 5TT'<r .1 

. (??) Fpr-qfT%sr sfh mqf # fqtrcrmsr'r qq qq pq-fqsrfr»>r 

stt'cT fqnrr qqr i • . 

(q) Fsfkfr ksz afk fqqqq kr frqq qrkr % fkrtr fpp 

qnfqqf wq «pt \i q? i 

(q) qsrf % *rta if ft ©m srrq.qft srfa*rr qq qr^Fpnf sfk %q 
vzftt srt| qr wt f i 

ftm WT VX 5ITO % tffcTT 

ft mTT sfa vWf % f^rcr firmer 

fof>%?r qRkTT ..,/.■ 

fafrf f^naft sfr qfr f afft fqrqfFrf’qq % qqq srr^q qq =f% |: 

—•TOTfqqr ^krfsg % qfqqq qrqq? % q^r if 'f¥ afk 'p % qrq?5 I 
—qffqqq ?q;qr qkfqj%? % qrqqr % $f qqf^-fr qfefq&cr 

, • O .; . -i .. _ ^ 

tWTfqqifiq i 

—'to f[o q^o 3fk t^rPqfr fq®nqq I 
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—qrns? afh: ^eaf^ fq®rm i 

sqm sftx qsrf'JTqr fwqq i 

«reratftrc srofa* spt swwrfYHT 

3T?%i^q 

TrTstrfw FP?r Rq qr RTqqrfqq; srlq qqqqq ql qqiqqqfqqr qq 3 *%<tt 
ffr w arsqqq qq | | qq% il SP qiq fh (i) aqpft ^r, aftr 
(ii) aroil $t ^ i ■ 

w qq 'sml ^>q’ mqqt afft sfq# $r 5 rtC qf fm% qftqqr 
q-—(i) f^sremr, (ii) ami ata, (iii) gT^rffqfq, (iv) g*^nrfr arfw- 
qfq, (v) qmrfsR sftr- Bqmrfqqr sm, (vi) qrfn> g-T^rr m % qrrq qqq i 

. ®pff 1 sqqrqq qrwl fqqfqcr qm 1 q?T afk qre ^r sq qq qqfg 
qrf i (i) srr c*t wft, (ii) Yctt qfmqqrqsfr, (iii) Ym qftqqqqi ^mr, 

aftr (iv) qrf srf^frr qftepqi qr qq# srRrfWjrn? srr'qr ql qf i 

* ■ . '.. . 

sTT^isrfq^ srarfsr jttt snqfrqqr % 

^5TTsftt fWnwt 
qjtg^RqT 

W srgqmq qfcqtmr qq ^ a tfc sftar- 

fawrafT qr> ^srrrl q srst qqrqtq? qfr mm qrr ^im wn 11 w % 
fer qg cftq Wvff $ ^ qqqftql ft srgqq fw qqT I qtftq-gq ft 
arrsTR-qiwt tft ctcst ft qf 1 1 qfqqrrqf ft fqq?rfW ffqr ft qfr | T ' 

$m sqrq ?rt f%5rra 
*f?T«iRl ft sr'HT^TfTWT 

qi^Tq i*mt am srqfRT q§Ti str % qr^rq % aftqq fqmq q qftm 
ft arm qq armq qmr (%tt 3Rqicq qtfq qq TRr?«rrq ftrerr fqq- 
f rqq am qgqq qq % q§ qfqqtmr tg¥ ft vi «ft i qftm % gcqtqq 
% fqg arrqif q|trfpr aff i zrgr ar^ur fq^q =(t afh: famlcn: qfiOT ¥T 
fqqKq q>^nr 11 
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faRfafwcr ^rcf arrsrR mmfr fppfkrr irf : 

- tfRTRT FTTF-q- : ifadf , SR?r, W^TT, W-jfffR, flfrr Tfak *pl STrraT, 

(rrtt '^iA *n% ^9 & ^nt? ^, 99 ^- 979 ?-wr spr stjttht 

Tftepjr, 5r?3T^r tut \ 

— ?rmiRr tarftRr swfssr1 

—TTHTHT RT5Tf%^ JftWcTT I 

—'^■'IlcIRT^T I 

—f%cTT I 

—fmsrfT i 

— =PST srffwrcrr i 

—srcsqHmTsrFr srqcnr i 

—TrruTfe-srrr^pp mi 

5?THt 3T63TTTTT STTT srfsrfacT ferf^TT FRT ftiaRrf %' f?TcWT 1982 
It qfarft 1983 cr^ ^fqpr fwTR srfem fen i 

a^r 3T Ez r E r»T % anfrraT, qq? mr Jr 9 =p jt^t ^ ferr w 

fsrat fjwfafor *rfr qr srfafw 3rraTT-*mT?ft «ft 99 qf : Rfr- 

■fcftinqft (i i $r), in* *rf%q(q%ff£q>?r) f^PfR sts*t qetfrsp f^r tfarikr i 

r^T^f.arrSTTT TTTJTTft WT ^ «ft I 

TTRiq wF^f spjqsrrq afk srftrerw qfkrq q fqR-fofwq % qq^r 
*qfwf % faqqq % f%R, srfwq qriwff qrr arnft^PT f%qr: ^nw-forerqjf 
q?t 5 ®twt q?t sfk arfan* qq fwt?r % ^frwrf^w ftrstcff qi% gq% hr r 
qarrRi; mf q?r fnrak % faq qrtsppff 99 f^rfer qn^r; hr % rrstc 
qrr gsruft % faq qfarafi qq PraTrar 9 trt i 
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TPfrc 3PJSr5JH sfa; 

srf%«rw spt TTE^r- arf^rwr 
^T3T 'T&STT 3f?iT 

®nff «f?r ffffrr^nrr ®fk s?| 
M? *r§m?rr | ?nr1% s- 
^ fwr q?yf srrfr T -^ 
*ra? i ©mf^nrt $?r ferm. 
^rrRTfsr^r t?fa, ^fa-sir 

afk i^ffmf&T cr«rc M^chtotft 
^'srmrfjpp ^Rff grtr fafowr 
fwft % ar«m % f%rr % 
sffift f i 


^ w §sr 550 sr^fe'zr'f 
GrrefV | fsr# 50 

^rrRr/srg^Rr m ^nfer 
% ®nff % forr 11 ft aw 
400 % 3 rfaafr %??f *r ^ 





sritfr | sff wr X, xi 3 fK xii mfarfmp qffm if ts^ - 37% , spqf 

% %! fTcft I I 

srrw % #i%srr?r if m^r srra- mft mqrart if n Tftssrrq; ^fctf 11 to if 

■^r^r^r srfcptrr , ©PPf% t rr?r mrf # ftTGq%jff % *rg?r aramm fetr sniff 1 1 

S*r cw srRrwr ^r qflgn 9 1982 ^r ^trer % 439 %3rt arte 

mMf % fpr %rg- if gf I gar ftRTT 83,320 ©m 5H*f ti—• TOT X if 46,365, 
q?«TT XI if 8,988 sffc *F$n XII if 27,967 ®PT 1 ^f if 550 Bfprf 4?T wrmjftrnf 

% ^ TruT ftnrt srg^faa- qnfmff sfa anjgfan qrqqnfmff % so 

nfiqfmr 11' 

3ml TrqrnnTJff ?V m Tgt 11 ^r 1982 ml if ^stt x, xi srk xii % 

ftrq xi*$\n srftm wfsr qftsrT if ts% mir m^if, % fan; fsnn; nn; 

©fat SfK ’jif Slfaf spT ffamq XJ3IT ^ % feqT W | I mf 

srs? m srar?: t: 

qffaniftS = q° 
nrerranq: if ami— mo 
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TTcfta srfaw ^T5Rfrr qr% srrefr ^ q^Tf qft f^f^ 

1982-83) 


5FT 

?NqT 

W/*cTC 

HPTFq «q«ft $ 
^4 qq sraf 
q?V hwt 

3?° <j?To/5To5To 

f? =q% qq 
ssraf q?r qqqr 

$*T 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. 

+2 m 

500 

43 

543 

2- 

sfro tro sm 

60 

6 

66 

3- 

feftJT qif ' 

50 

7 

57 

4. 

qVo TTo c^ffa" qq 

76 

-■- 

76 

5. 

«fto ^TTfo qspT q# 

47 

4 

51 

6. 

qV° qqqo fkefVq qq 

35 

—, 

35 

7- 

qf° ^firo qqfa qq 

25 


25 

8. 

qU t^fto srqTT qq 

63 

2 

65 

9. 

q% t^r^o fgqlqqq 

18 

2 

20 ' 

10. 

qV° qo#<> grftq qq 

39 


39 

11. 

qrro t^o (qqq) 

69 

— 

69 

12. 

qq° qfqo (srsnr) 

11 

—, 

11 

13- 

9TTo XT^RfYo .(WIT) 

40 


40 

14. 

77T° q° (<qr^q?r) 

23 

— 

23 

15- 

q*T° cji'Ho (4>i visi ) 

3 

— 

.3 

1 - 6 . 


10 

— 

10 

17- 

qtqqc. ^to (qapr qq) 

26 

— . 

26 

18. 

(fgqVq q*r) 

33 

—• 

33 

19. 

qMo ®t° (qqtq qq) 

25 

— 

. 25 

20. 

234 

sto (tT§«| qtf) 

25 

~r." ,;• 

25 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


21. 

sfto fo/ofto Sffo qqq qq 

■203 

7 

210 

22- 

qto ^o/sfro tqro fefrq qq 

159 

7 

166 

23- 

H\o fojf[o ijqro qqtq qq 

195 

— 

195 

24. 

q% fo/qfo qgq qq 

201 

—• 

201 

25. 

sfto fo/sfto Ssfio qqq qq 

143 

— 

143 

26. 

trqo sfto afro t^To qqq qq 

121 

9 

30 

27- 

qqo afro qto qrqo fefk qq 

142 

3 

145 

28. 

qqo «fto q% qqo qqtq qq 

164 

— 

164 

29. 

qq° qfo afro tTq 0 q^q qq 

120 

—. 

120 

30. 

qqo qto iff o qq 0 q=qq 

48 

— 

48 


FT 

2674 

90 

2764 


q® ^To Sfo ^>0 STo qT% RTcf^rR 
% faq qf-srq 1982 if §q <£jpife pw w fqq^r 


qq qqm 

■V ^y» t 

qqq <qrqqs qrqqq qq pth 

qfcrqqft ©rsff q>l qqqr 

1. 

?fqqq qire qr^q, qqqq 

17 

2. 

qm rrjfqqr fqqq qJT, q*qf 

2 

3- 

Z[Z\ i^iv^z 3nw fopq, qsqf 

27 

4. 

M%4^ fqqq qqVlsfr, qfqqTqTq 

1 

5. 

^fqql ^fftqfqt qax qfq; 



sto 3TTs?° qq;o qrc°, 'iic+qq 

3 

6. 

ffqqq qqtq^qrq fqqq qf fq^ft 

1 

7. 

?fqqq i^Z\^ qqji eqqfaTqf, qqq^T 

1 
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^ faiTT* S5 ^To So mo UTo ST% ^ pncW 
5RTC £ m^i $ fw? 1982 3 §q 
s>s-?%erlr ^t fssrnT 


w ?t$?t 

arwtfsTcT 

fs 

vi nm-q?n 

SrfcTSTTMf qft- 3^ 

^rr m 

l- 

S>o qrrfo trflo tfteT 
f^TFT 

3TT?0 3TIfo €t° 
fff fesfr 

(14) 

Wlfir# s«r*r ers 

2. 

sffo %o cfto TIS 
fftfHY f^TTTT 

3^o 3JT?o fto 

(H) 

fjEftS ss 

, 3- 

sr* fto xFmresrl 

sftfij# fS^T 1 ! 
arr^o arr^o ft* 

TTSTfT 

(15) 

> ¥frf?r«rr qefnr m 

• 4. 

jfr.o arrco fto |3 tt 
wss^nrs t%?rpr 

3r^o arr^o st* 

Sf fkcofl 

(19) 

wr?r fMrnr 
m fsRfto cfcfw 

5. 

sfto #o trip jqtfhT* 

sf'rrfr fs*ns 

3TT^0 3(T§:o ffo 

■ (21) 

*rfam 

5PFT, fSRft*r, rTcf^ W 

6. 

1ZT0 ^o 3TRo TprffaT 

^Pr^rfwrnT fWPT 
f^wfWFPT 
(^S Wfft) 

(16) 

WtsfSfTTS 

sr*pr, 'fadto, ^fta s#- 
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15 

£ WT«f 

_ I . 

felsm ^ fRftTKfraerrsnrH 
^nft % gfsr ft, ftsr «r % srstrr- 
73r srftrr^T’Jr ftfmftf ^ FF?fr ft 
^facT Pfnr Jrrr %?li trft te: 
ft^rr fftmftf % snrar' xr° wo sro 

aft* Sfo To «ff q-JTTft R ^ 

«Rcfr I I ^«TT ftT^or aiwftf 
<jsrnft % fft^ crfREr^ % 

ffteTT ark 

ftfcr? #r fftrsTT % srcwrf 

afk 3ff*m Tfwftf qft HT5WT, 
ftft | I 

m^ft fftwr srorftr % 

cs 

afk tftrs?f m ggmft 

•■ '■■■•: 5fe ft lf<^ . 

Efft. p: ERcft I I *nr qftjff, arfft- 




srfWtPrarraf afft r*Rrrt qrr srrqtaR 4Rcft | fRRt rrr *r % wferR H7«rnff 
% TOWfr, ^frqr rprr, sranro-ftraffi, f?r£tew, srsfr^T^; ftrerer, fsrftnrsr stIt 
I^RR 51Tfw fit | I ftfcTTC % SRRRR fR fwfl % R^STR fit | : RfR gSTR 
q f t f ) '4R [R, R^tf t 3RRTR, RRTRTR «pt RRRTfR, RfFR eRjRRRf % f^ij 

rrrYr ?ctt % r t rrr, ttw arfERriftt # ri^tr ttfetf, ft Rrarr 
qfr arffesr srntfa ^rtsst 1 rrr % m\ 22 rrrt rrt tt rr % tnr 
fR?RR % t RltRiRTT ' 3 nt f I 

3T^?Rwiq % sfo spTqtw t r^rtr % fqffR Rfprft t 28 
% ftf R?RTR STM frtr fbppf t 13 qf^RfaRTaft RTt 1982-83 t farflR tRR iw 
rrt 1 sr 13 Rtjjjff qt srntf’FR qftfrRRPf ^Rt % fRtr RTReRTR afftartR- 
nw ftrftq RfTRRT Tft I I 

^nfTSTR % fRR Riqf^R t *WT sfk SRRTRfT RfWT RFTTRf RRT- 
rrtr rr RRnfR^ qftfrstRTsrf % RnRRRTRt q?> rstrt for 1 rtr?rr r 
eMrq srfirerJT rrttrT % rVr triwff % Rtr ^ RwrtRfr smtfRR nfr fwr 

fR RFTTRf RTTT Tp q?r RRT RTRt RTRtfRR t%WTftl R?t RRTR f^RT RRT I fR 
RRFR if RTR ftqr RT TfT | I STR RRTfRR t RR R> R^Rltf SR qftr ftRT Rff 
trfttffoRigfi qt ^ fspRT RT RRR | I 

RqRrrr % f$R RmfRRR fR RR R^RR RRTR sfat RRRTR RR fRRRTT 
5W Rff % ftfRR RFR! R 14 RIRtfw q^RRRff % fttr SRfTTR 5TTR f^rr | 
qfrRR gTRTR % fROT fttW ^1 t Rft Rftft t 1R SRRTRlf 4?t RTR 

3fk fttlR tm f<R Rlt % ftf RT5 STRTRf RRT I fR 3TT5 ^5ff t t RTR 
T4R R eft RR| RRRT n^JT STtFeTR ^RR-qR R^T t RTRT fRfttT HR% 5RRR 
Rt 3RRtlfR RR fqqT RRT I 

%Rt % RR qrrafatr r rrr t sftf srfqr rr^TRR % 3TRR 

sfR RaTtR spwfRRf % RTR RSR RT sftT RTRfRRT nRRt % fWR % ftf 
RRtfnnr qftRtRRTsff sfk rr rtrrrt % Irrtrrr % t Rnt 
fRRTR-fRRR f^RT I 

R3>Tf % Wt *PmfaR R R'ffr TT jRT RT TT5R Rftw RgRETTR 3fk srft- 

m qfnnRT rri rrr fwr Rf rtrt % fRRwf fR tRRrrnftR srftr^rw % 

fttfR'Rff R RTRtfRSF qfRRRtRTsff RT RRTR Rt ^ STRlfet RTR Rt RTRRT Rl RRT 
t qftlfRRT-STRR RRT I 4RTR, fftRFTt, ffRPRR qtR afln RltRf R 
45, 8, 5 3fk 3 RfRR>TRT-qRRR 3TTtr | qRfTTRT nt Rfhr 4Rt ^ fRf 
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qsp nfafe Hr^rf *rf i^r%r£r W|¥r arfe ^rtaftg: tfe# % <rreV srfefafetr i 

#rf# % fern* % fffeqn sfe»r% ctW#t' ^tf % #r qfefeqqT-srem .- 
Yt HR? fR Mfa Ym f^RTT I "■- ' ■'■ * ^ 

srqgT % afcr ^rnrf^nr % trjro sto ?fto frt % faff sr^Mw 

spitfeiT sftT ®pf 3TR WfasTT'ff % 5RT fe?nffefT Y TTW Y^cTT # Wr RRTfe 
st 3 tY % ffer ffer *fe ^pfosff Y m*r fwr i 

ftrwfS’T % sre qmrfasr Y % fsrsfet ■ % fm; srrifrfep' 

Tft^fYsrRTsff t? ^tt fen qrr 3rfefe=?mr q^fe-cr snfefecr fferr i ^r-^n% % 22 . 
fmfer Y *tft faqr i w *p#w qY 3T[if]fecr 3 rY Y ?R*r % qf sferaR 
^q-sq- s^fifcrzff fe shf # wra^TTr ■# i ^r q?nfeTr .^qftfeswrR^q! 

cjfr sn=rfe Y fwqrr spt 5rfefecr faur tot i fets t? afe ^ Y afet wfe.,- 
5RcM srefr tr fe? fM> fe%wf Y Rfar j , ,.- -• , 

qjsTT % e^f w>f?PT k fecF-gr 1982 % wfe s-carg Y,. srr^feF qfeft- 

<R cpw ffer qfe. fe.W? ^ ferr q^; fecsi ft! ;«TTRT, fwfe sfa 

trnrrfeF srtwrYr sTrcrrfernv q-fiifFRfe ^n% ^ fen ftter Y tot#? fen i 
Y feifair TT3zr ffeqr srpfeq.afR srfircRr qferq; cpr ththt % few u r 

r^rfggrwn % antr-gf | ffeRR TOT fesff 3? tfRipT Y, f??R,%.. fe%% ^ . 

51 qferfefT qfefraRraflf % qwre m c fr feq to; i feffrzr fern Y fro arfa 
to %c|-<y (6 fffcn^ff qrr J\ ^.'TwrjRr i ?*# Y %^?r arrs ffesr^f Y arpH % 
fetr qfeffet w qYw i_'_"’ ''l l’ "'"'l^,i^ : .'.,/ ., 

5 ^ % #5[ tpr?3Tem Y ?5 sptt^€ ^ srfe^ife^' ^ aT8qr«fe*fefsfef ’ 
fwpr fe^fer qn sf^^PT, Pst^Ihi ^ a‘RT^Tlfer?rr> fRTqT^fe 
q’Pfetqnrfe, 'nair rr # fe5rR-5R!irnY fe^RT HRr^ft qY ^ Tnt tfe ®nrr 
qn ^RfRR i ■; ' ■■'■'■ .• 

spT s^w ?pr .3rnrT ^ «f??r KqT : ftifec ¥t 

3rrfe3nT, Y srfeRR, i?rfe^ f^^ffer .qY srfnfef^rar, 

qr«Tr t Y X era- qn artnfeq ffratw. ar^mqr-fesfet % fm, srffemr ^ 
fen?r m ^F’Tfemqf nfeq srfa^ ^rt^tr;. *ife 'Rfer, 

^iRffT.qT^ qfefesnrfe i ...... , ' , va .. JY ; ' : 

% sqw qferfeR Y Rftnr %■ srr^rfep ®fH: ttvft % 

fosfeY % - srnfrfepR qfeYaRT'^ffe' ^cTR- amrf^tffeq #c'^rY Jrnrtfep^- ' 
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zfmrsfr ffj rrpfcsN ^rssr tojtt i f?r iwqR ttsjt % srr«rfirer 

Kp?ff % fitOTf ¥r 46 srk qTsqfw ^<?ff % feTqff it 36 qfkjWqrsff % fk 
5FRTTST sntr | ^qqff Wfc % f^pr spft tfMt % ST^cTWf ^ \m 4?t 4k m^fTRT 
Tqrsff 4t n 4v>: TiT«rfw^ ?=^ff qft 4\. qfkkprrsff 4ft fsrefhr wr fk ^ ^ 
fttsfiifki # i qfcftsRtaft m ^ qnir % f^ 15 Ft^rf afk ttr 

msqrftR? Ffkt 4?t 3,239 4TT SFjgR fatt W t 

wr qfortsRttf ^ff ft ft xm f, sn# srr^: if skqrrsrk-ir gr^r s?f 
qwrf aftr fNtfarqr qr'fgifh' feqr mn i 

''sw>ttw 4> qf^ftw^ft % f^rT ^nrtrr 4ft smrer jf&rqrt % sffqr 
4ft fkWTC %4T %fjff, FRTT, tfF'TRT, fafaRT t^-4tf^-4RTO5TT3ft- 
qkgRfsff ^ q’ffnrrfkft if ffrecR ^rt srr qR?t % f^ttr ^tct w i 

44 4? ^tafowr *qn?ft if ^ Tfr srq>rr^ qfkRRTafr 4 ft qrrat 
RgR ^cIT | i Ft Sf4>TTr4T qfcftSRtsft 4ft 9rkt % 3t«TTqqr JffttOT #FtRf 
% fWTT iRt % HTSqR it 44T4T stTctT | I W 4R Tt^q - % FtRrf it 26 
qqktRqr qfort^RTarf % srearg stir f%tr ntr, fsRif it 21 4ft rTir 4R 5,350 
Wt 3RgR % qk <R fetir Rt I 

mm % *Nr fr faRfwfw qw^fft if m>T fstqr: af^Rt w % 
qftwf 4TT ^HTT, fWT 4TT 3mcRTTUt4RR, RRrjfcfqr ^eqT4R, fetH JR^ft, 

afhqrkfr ftiw, *Rct fw^rr, q=r qretfaqt strgrrff 4 ft *Rtfq- qkt m4. 

4nR4R I 

fsRts % sfa qnqfa* % xrnil&t ’ffrf 4 ft qrmf it tr^Twr kt 
Rtfr w : jrnftfw qkqmitf, arfipnr qfkr&T grir qqq, qrCterr §sjr, ferfin 
srpt qfr qfaqtfkrnl, q%Rr ^kr, sRtqRtfkF ftr^T, fqfrnr srggtffrqt, ftisfpr- 
^tTKIR, RIRW ^F4#-4Rf I 

4mx % RrqfRq ^ 18 % 21 srnw 1982 ?t«P if, 

% Tttsrfitq? ftrerqff % %{t iTcp ^nrqtcjt enTtkcf ^ iktrif qr^rr 3tk 

qr kTfR ^mftfitq: qfkkRisft 4 ft sr^twt k qft qkqt 

4 ft qqnr 1 =qqt |f wqTsff qkft^Rr-snRR sfit% if 16 fmrqft qfr 
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i ^ 3' JT3RTT ^ ^ ^ 'rf^ft^nTTsft ^r 

fl'W- 1983-84 *T ftrfta ^ I 

l^rrere % f&r ^?<w % ftr^rfafer wN*fr Sr str fain : w?fw 
cfrr TTEffa tT^l-SROT faf*!T, STT^frw faSTT % 3?T SRtER sfk ^T T ^T , 

f%.«rr ^r ^Ntn^v ^r, anfh^rfw fasrr ^ srfcr^rr wfa t rffaT t 
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16 

sfraar 3 tk 

PcR TT fw sf?t 
5^en it $mr *R?r % fwtr 
sTEr^rwtvr | sfk w qqsr it 
TFsfta ^ ?r?qr fft % qr?r 
3f ffTPPt afa ftWT % SPT if 
^PTTcT SFq 3tffT^r ?f<TS^ff ft 
aw ^rnr rarcff 11 iffV^' it 
fo iTrro iVo tfto sftr ?j?r#t 
#Eft 3T?rTf^r <£sf%rf % 
sW q?t | I ^T W Wff f^T^TT 
spr #sfer |, qfr^ ot fs^sfY 
tffrfffr*P 3 TTOTT-WR % 

srrqsrrfff % wrf^qq $\ jrgg; 
rr^r?fr % if *fr ^rq ^ft %' 
fw <rc arcer awR afhc Mw 
^rt % srhr qwtcTT fffcrr 11 
qft're fwrq% ftrt? #*r 



srfw % (|qte) % f?r| fFFnr ft % sfFrrFf % ft if ’fr 

EfFT Rcff | I WPff % FFF, if fFqfofw Rq mfajf f—■ 

ftrsrr fF&TFf, ff gffsrF Fprarq - ark srfqrarq qfkrqf, fr f^n ffff ark 
3 FT |qk ^ ^ ’Treq'^r qff FTTftcT RF; gFF/qinqrT 

^r^ritT q^H erf; |qte % 3 krw FFtfaicr fqfirF qqqqFf ft fqqnF afk jr^FtFF" 
erf; ark |qkr JRT TT|TFTT 3FEf F srnfe FTF qfRTFF FTF^rff % 
% fFT TjfaaTq; i 

^pFt/ipft¥ 

^r^Tt spT^PTff if #t ¥TTF ^TR; ITcfte (fFfFT % fFTT Tnfspp jpffr 
qfW % trfFTrf RWT) % SfM |kFT % EfFTFFTTf if ^RTF W; afk ftm 
VfafaF ^ff W 3RFPT R% qfkn? |FRTf ^ RFfFTqf if FR Fit | I $*pf 
% qrRFFqf if ktt FR %% if SRnfafk ^n^TWrFf, FTffem, ^TFrtFFf, fqpqK- 
jftfssiff arrfe if FHT %% % %| qfkr| % srftpFfkff k Srsk % fff«t fF^rr 

% f^XF if 7fwr % fsn? f^Wf F*TfWf Ft IFF *ft FfJTF | I FT. % 
sffaFT I^EFf % fWRFqf if qftST| % fFFfafeiT arfFFkF fr ¥FT fwF : 

qfttri % srfsrFTfTFf Ff srfcrf?T|focT 

farR afk fFot?t fFFrr fFFTF % ftFc sr arrco tr 0 f*jt: ktem if 
tTFFT $fFT HR|FT ! afk .'sf% tft® ikfkrff tTRFTffFFF’ FTR ;R% % 
fkrtT ^ I^rafrr FTFfF %T3R qnFfksfif FR ?f% % F# 22 ft 26 FT J982 
<TF FT%fW F T| I 

TRaftk aftr STTSTTF FFTtqfw |FF % ffR «ffo %0 TRo ffferfiFTT 

qgk % «fkr if fr FF ©t? 5TFT # TRW TT srat'^ffa STSqqq RR % 

Fr^fw afh: Ff#F fV fft qT 6 ir 15 fen^ri 19S2 i 

FFTfFF fFFF tR FFfFPf f^FF % qf?T F° . f?o Ffo |lr 

Tr^qfqf qfrqkrF % stfitt FnrnrftF fFR rrwisfi m ffft r?t % 
%TT 24 3RFT % 10 fFRR 1982 cT^ IWlF^F affF *([§$* # F^T qT F| I 

qq^fr qfVqfFrr 'sFFrrfqF fffYfY if sfq' % afFk 

C\ 

FrFrrfaF fwr ctesf % fr?q f° Tff° %° ftrsr sffq fYitst % #qrq fF^ir 
q^rfqwHq % if^n - «ff stro qr° f*r 25 qiqqfr if 11 ff 1983 fF? 
pfifftraTj FTfftrF sni *rrt#s qff fwff-ftft qx q| i ; 
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^fft TMt5RT 'aTRSTfair aril ftWiTT ft €fa' % 

^fYqr^r ft sNte fftm Hfrf«wrpj«r % xtex *t® ^ qao sram 20 % 30 mft 1583 
cfcp 9 ft srsim-irT^T <re fftfttmiim ark *mvz m? 1 

'ftftmft fsrwr? ark Tif^Rr ft ^stt txiot ark mmr ft srfftraft mft ftmgq; 
^T^ 5 tr ft m*r ftft % fftq ft ffto iqo % ftqxpR m° q^o qq° mag 
HXlftfftm 3ft Ssg mcTTg 3ft mm 3T 4 31W ] 982 ^?T J 

wmi fftsrnr 3ft qrsmmft sfR fftsrw mftftt 3 ft trcfY^r xtam^r 

srqftnft ft W4 ftft ft fftffttT ft$X ft #0 ffto Tfo fto <rftft*R mo qo % 0 iprf 

qft (ftum ftk *rfftcr fftsrr fftm*r % xtex m° stro <sft° 153 W fft3ft^r 3 ft q^ 
WTf 3 ft mm <R 21 ft 28 SRgxR 1982 cT3E % fftq m? I 

am cr^ftt/ftlnt 3 ft fftftq fftsrr R srfftsm tft % fftq ^tpttr ft gq fgftk 
qftte ftfttzr mftxm ft ^qftsmc % ai° ffto tro % ft«R qaq^ftTTFrmo q^o ftk 

ft 16 ft 23 fftamx 1982 ma m3 fftm 1 

irrfftq; fftqmr 3ft mmr aftfttqft % magR ax gftmft srt tore (q^iftfw) 
ft 20 ft 24 fftmax 1982 33? mfttfmr qftto siftt 33 fttfto ft w® 3% fto qft 
totox mo toqmrr 15331 ft mm torn 1 

ftftmft fftma sfR 3'ffta % mpfRwf (fftrnmr mix ftRtorm mmgft) ft; 
tom 33 srfmrm, fsrft qftte ft; atcntfr 20 ftomx ft 27 mum 1982 om ftn? 
(mrftfftm) ft mfttfftcr ffttfr mrr m, ftft ft; fftq mftkmx ft £fo fto m° ft 

ftfftoft % ftRll ftfto qiTo qo ftcRraX miftlw 3q I 

qtoftt mftx qftre ftr mgftriT ft mTRTR 3 ft imfim sffsre mpt^m tom srt 
mf«;w m93>Txt 97 mtoftor toftm mtoftftft ft 1 ft 23 qRtoft 1982 am tom 
tox mmx frmift nfw q3R; ft; «ft %° qro fftftirfmT ft m*r fftm 1 

sRRiRrfR^r ftim q^f; % s-imaT 5fr° stft fmr fii^ ft crmfftmft 'aftt 
mmmfftq; fwr qft'ftmmm 9T ft 1 ft 4 mft 1983 ^ 3 ; sumfmr qftmft 
ftuftrsfta 9TTW ft mn fftm 1 

tto fto gf 0 sfrc qo q-o % ftq^ci ffiftw Sis jftftt3mT«T ax ft mafnq; 
fftrert % N mtmftqRft- tR'fftftftsff ft 21 ft 29 m 1 # 1983 ^ gi tsf 

ft htt iftqr 1 
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qfter? 3 3TTq to^TT STfcTfsT 

trff % f^^tWf % to Tfto q- sfHt fortft vnT5T-trT^Tsff cpt H^q r 

#— 


fwFr % fww-tfTSFff % wrm # ?r$ ftftntff if tp> tfr fkto- 
ajT^rr # ^^«TT ?toT % TRT toltof % to 3lto 1982 if ^ *rf I 

%fw % sto^k ST to fkto ^«rnT % k kf % 1 ] 

srttarrfWf % to urar % TTkk tto fkto k sram stor k m^T k 

arq-RTT k k I % to I 5PT 1982 k TTo J?f° SR to ?o To k qt^T TT k 
sntr I 3?t qr^f % toto % toto TRTZTT TTT I. 

tootor <r k ttotok; to«ft toto to tow 

rfto sftfkk TTo Sfo 3 R to SR To %■ !Tf 3 {?qsFTto Tfww Trtor rf nR 

51% % fkcr 6 % 10 OR 1982 5R> T| 1 ^T% kto*! TT to r 4T kSTW ftm I 

t^to fto, trfw to litf % fWT % to Tto> tok Wto k 
torkk fkr^TT kt tork wtt^ttr st° (tokt) to kton Tfto k 

srsqzR'TTTT TT 9 T11 SR 1982 % to to | 

tokt % 3T fkTT to, «ft rPRTTT qkk Ti?f % fw ^EfR % 
gsr nto# tott^pr mr° vfvt; k° fa ftorr % sr«r Tfkre Sr l % 3 <gto 
1 982 ctt: % to arm; i R??k Tfksr % TOto totokf % w«r top 
tsk to tof ^ i 

fWT TTtoT TIT 31WPT 4R% 3? to W<T kk fttof TT trap 
tofafatow Tfto % 14 % 20 fkFSR 1982 cfTT TfT I 

RtoWT ftTSTT TtoR TH" 3 Teq 7 R % jkq; fq^flTT^T % 3 TT 5 ftlWJ 
ept ^r qf^ t 6 ?r 9 fen^sR 1982 a^r tu i ft«t t^#fr 
Tkkr qnk?R % Tnksrr tor k%w ¥io -aRr^TTR 3Tk k ^ i 

c\ 

qnftor % arkciT ?ft kt© t^nro %o kkt % f?rq TfTT^ ^ sfl-q; 

'RTT^T Sr TRTTff TiT ^ TTtor 26 % 3 3TT3=R 1982 cRT 

tor i «ft tokr kto mum jftorr (1982-83) % tofci tor if mm 

# Trr <r anxT ^ i 
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ssrszT-m gmsnr fFFirr % eftf f, 3 spiff f 30 Fffeft 1982 ^j? 

%, Ejt?F> FFt sfv TT^ft <frT3ft % fsrtT rrsfT qfWT FTFFF SrTzftf^TcT fFFT FFT j 

^n^pr % fw fffff FfFFTTV, *ft faforfa. ^qfe TT®?tF qfrqq ¥f 
13 mx cr 1982 ft snq 1 % ^ jiw fftff FFFtvr sthtr-spstf ftfff % 

3RFF FRF FTFTT % F'TFF’F FT FF fFFT FT F^IFF-FTFr FT FTq % I 

qfq^F FflFFT % SPIFF, ?FP % FTfC % f?TSTT FrFFFf sfTT srRFF FRt 
% fwcr, 15 3TFFTF fw«TFF FT TFF F> FFTfff Ft STSFFF FIRF IT 29 fFF*Ft 
1982 Ft 3TP| 1 , 

qfqqtfFSTF % fftft .Fsft ff^ %%t FtFFFF, q^o st^frq sfiT 
Oh f*r wfsrF ffftf qq ffffT ^ fcftff f f^fft fifff % faq tt^f 
F fTFF t 21 F 27 m^X 1982 cTF t| I 

fftf % fftfi- F?r> fF<qr gprrT ffj, fqwrF fef % fR^rfR % $ 

qFte fMfa fffTfY f^fft ftfff % srff, Ft ^Ri|f % qqr Ffew % f%q 
29 FFRT 1982 TFTtF FfTFF % Tl| I 

%?sk fw FFt ^ fFFFF ft, qqr Ft ffff p=r Ft ftrrQTT FFreft ft 
sr«rFF ftf % Irrq, fttct ftft ft srrq §q Ftfw % gfFFRt Iwr *mt, sft %o 
%o rr^?FfV Ti«stF Ffrqq F ft 3 ffpft 1982 Ft srrq i 

fF % FFTFt FFT «FT RR Z\o FTFr, JSclFTFF feTTF if FfTFq if gq 
qfrqf fff qF srfqr^r fffff f 6 feFRT 1982 f 31F? 1 983 fff 
F fWTfFcT gq ( 

TFRtF FfTFF if cflF FTTTgf % f^q 15 fFFRT 1982 % 3JF §q FT'FfFF 
%^TF fTfff ftfff f FSTF % TTF FFFFt FFt FFFV FfFT FFFT, FSTTF^F 
FTF ■ f[, FFFfFTT FTFF, ^F F^Tf* fFRT 3fk FTFFTF FFFF FlTFlRF |q I 

Ffe"F FrfqFFT 5ftT qFFr F S=Nt F FT FftFff FT% qF fFtotf ftfff 
t FTfFTT qt?r % %q f!f 3TFFTF FrFFTF—fFlft FFTtF TF^F, f4fF 

qF° Fiqo srFtF^Fiq, f^f 3^t sp|f ffftt fft^f tt^f qfcqq 
ir 1,7 'FFFfr 1983 Ft FTq 1 

qF5FT ftftt % frorr ffffT, fto f^t |§f, iFff: f Fffstt f^tff 
% TT ?F SIFT FfRF ^ qF° fFFt FKF %• srTFfFF f%^n fFFTF # 
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sforcfr ¥>T spfTfT 24 *TT# 1983 k ttc^t trf^ if srrrr | gs| 

qfxq^ %.VPfaHT'Tf sk WHiSf St STffPFT^ ipf | 

Sfkr f^^TcT JikSt St ^fn^T^ir fSkrm, Stwt f% 5 T fen qrktir qfkr^ Sf 
16 *rrf 1983 St mi i 

FP 5 T tit? 5 tt%' wm mm ak firerr wk Sr ?r^rr qn arssm Sk 
% fatr, ^fWTT % «ft St fWt TT<Sk qft«J^ Sf 7 *T 9 facH^ 1982 cH? x| I 

mtSs St Stikt ?rsnf cr^ TnftcTT (flRftorpr) wit Skat Sprat^r 
?T<Sk qfkrs Sr 29 m^t % 2 fkn*n: 1982 aqr tff 1 S' Jifpiq akSt q fkfrH 'i 
% fkrfSSr Sr ant Sf iqrfkkrcr wfrr sk aftrkjftr rrw St srent St ?fe Sr 
arafaqr fka fnrprrafr % an^nra qr nrwr % fkkr, fw«m, ak ^r#r Sr 
St 1 

trqte % fcs % Sr 

<Tfr»?s S mtiwt 

■N 

trqte % rsrfqtSt Sir S ^q Sf xi^tw wfaqr sr^rkTa sk Swr qfkra; 
Sr fkakka qnwr arktfkr fStr : 

aqStSt ark zimmfrw fvrm Sr arafka ffkrrat fwrSr % Stfe-s^wr 
% fkr qfSa Sr vw Skr srfknq Sk qnr arrrfm, ’ftimx. % £Sta fmr 
afrfkrwq Sf, 5 ^ri Sr 2 Q. 3 nrea 1982 aqr fear *tct 1 sa skm Sk Sf 
arq^fkara, akrr kr, '*r£ra; ^rsfirr, araak ak aq-M S srfafafsr nfSirfyergrr 1 

q-zrfw^rrfkr fwr Sf 3fEq7q^-qf?T87^T qr, rrf q%Fk aq-kk qnaarsst ar 
ktaa, qftaa Sr 3 Sr 16 arS 1983 ww fSar fakr arqraTfaeara, akn kr 3k 
km % qfaftfa afiafkr fq; 1 

qfkrr Sf krfwra St fwr r< qqr ^ta kara kakst wi arataa, 
qfww aiaSt S faafa % fk[ afta^ ^ 28 aakT S' 8 fknrn 1982 aqr fSar 
aan 

smiw ftrffrr S' ^rq^ qrr4 qS srfSfe tc qqr srSrq ifftsf, S 5 

S 14 srqrr 1 982 cr^ 4S 1 wS 3 TwfkrrpT, srnf %qr, Sk, qnrr, ^skfw, 
qMSrq, cTFerr ^r, kn^r, ^:r.. qrfk^rr^r ak «rrf^ S srfSwrSr srk 1 wm 3k 

% rkr fSsm St Srkt s mt 1 
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at awffl q?r qRn* % fe^, qfen? % apnfe % WW nfTO fer: 

tfe^ qrrwft nk qron^nfer *r % ^fenfe wf ^ RfRkr ^ 
^T g- 3T| ^T% % ffer q^FT ffNfcr faffed WT[ fenW I 

mn *r f^rr^r fesrr ^ f%«rfcr qn i 

"^STT-^f^ ^fff % fetr gr«rfeF fWT % ^ t^qEp 

^fwrraff” qrr arsq-xpr i 

ntfe ark afecfcfrar sftptwt qrr ^st% % nfw % tfT’rfeF fen nnFnaft % 
srem qft sfe^ffesrRtfei qfeffen i 

qfer? ^ 'afer arik ifki nr ^ q«F fernfe fewi ffefet nnnfr 

^r^Tftrrr zft ferqfefe srrnfeF nwi’nF fen tt «fr i 

fef$ft HfcffefT 3TRTn-5RTn nfeRR 

qfnq^ fs^r^rt nfeffe anfen-srnR % qqfenT qn qrnrfffer nfe nmt 
nfR<jn tr#qf Jf t qqr | i qrrmffer qfe wnft qfeu % ¥q- n sft^t qfe* gcr 
xro to sro 3fk sro qo srqt fwfenf k n#r qfemcnqr few Ifernf qn 
sT^wr qfer % fer fsfeff Jr fewr ffeft Tre^f % nrn fenn % TrnFTfe 
3T5TT-5RR if WR fer | ! RTcT tWR STTT SRT^rfTcT feffW 3TT5T5T-iTarPT 

nnfeff % srFrsnnr % stcFTct qferc fe ?nf % nm qrsir^crqff, ^tqr-q^ nnnft, 
srgffsrnr fnfefsrf, ferff fe fen qfcfe nfer few mm\ rtt 3nqR-srcnn 
'FTcfY xfr 11 

nfefw sn^HRR qnfen fefefe qffe? % fewkr fen qrr 

fe nt fent ^ttrct 3ntr, rwt fferw ?ft% fen >nn t: 

qfesra $ 3TTtT fel5T> 3TfrTfe 

nrwfefen nfefw sfrem-mnn fenn (1980-82) % nq ] % afefe 
R^T^n-fenn r ^ % ferr ^r ^ z^t ^ ntfen % fenwn, 
srn qf>tR -Jf n 1982 ¥\ -mn i 

mm'fftfw nf^srf^ armn-q-^R qn^fen (j 980-82) % 2 % sf^Tcr, 

3Miw % qfwn % ^qlnffer 5>?r % foq;, tpr q^ nmr qn ntftm % 
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faSrcrar, «fr prror krik srk «fr tot^t from® j 1 m 2 tot qfk® 
Sr 3TTQ: 1 

tRrcr^ftf^Tsr ®t*$Rt> siKTfr-sr^T toRto (198.1-82) % to. 32 % 

sfcfjfcf, *TOcT Sf ?TOft RSTT % TJ'TffRRT i|R % Rtt, =R f?R R TOT TO, TO 

TO®fk TFfrfTOTcT 5TRRfEPTTO?r 27 1982 TOt tRRt TfiTO Sf TOT I $rf?T- 

Rfs*®®® % Rrr TOffRror toRto RurRre RtRtot % sroffTO tot from % 
TOft, sft sr^fRqr tffSFT fRMfTOT ® I 1TTO «T, TOWT RTO t^o ir$o 
too wRro fronR R toto! % ®fkr tot from % totst, R® to ^ttR 

^rrfw Rnfror 1 

TOTOT-kfTOTT R^fTOr TOTOTO TORT® (1980-82) % TO.4% 3 RtoT, 
frrafrT srk stow® % to Sf srrRRr 3 r;to to sttoto toR % fir nr, R toto^t R 

TOT TO, TOVfTOTT % ft fTOtTOT, «ft TO ®R sfk «ft anfR 3T® 21 

foTOTO 1982 R TO^fR qRTOT ?f TOT; I 

srfirfhjfiwtrt 

TOTOtfror tfftffRp TOTOTOTOR TOTOTO (1981-82) % TO 31 % STOTT, 
tr®« to° stro *r tfTO gror totR to srtwr TO % Rro Rim % 
TOR fTOT ®f[ ikTOq % RRqTO TOO %° q®° TO^sT R 15 % 28 fTOTO 
1,982 TO % fRr RiW TOT Sf STRRgTOT fTOTT TOT ! 

TOTO-IRto TOftfro TOTOTOSTTO® TOTOTOT (1980-82) % TO 4 % 10 % 
3RTOT, tfTOTTOT *f TOTTOnfTOT RsTT Rt firTO-TTTTOt % fkrk % TOTOlR TO 
STETOt sFTOT : R Rir, TTTOT: TfTTO % Rr TO TOrR® % TO TOTTfFK TO 
cit[o vsfio %toto ark Rro (tototot) too tot° t^ro tot® TO R htot^ % Rq; 
20 RiTOTO 1982 R ^Rto® t rrfcTRfTcT fTOTT TOT 1 . 

TOTO-TO® TOTffTOF ^ITOTOTOT® ,TOWT (1982-83) % TO 5 (i) % 
RpTcT, TOT Sf fTTO %®TOft TTO TO £3TTcT MTIRto RsTT sR ^HTOfTTOTO ftlTO % 

totor % Rn; tow fTOS® Sr tFtto; ^ to tot^tot, ^o Ro n^o Rtttot 
k snRrrofk Rto % %TqTO ^ tt^-o tt^o totS q?r q,qr % R^ 
27 Rroro: 1.982 qrt TO® Sr TTRR^TO fTOTT TTO I 
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3^*7 ’Tfrrf^f^nrf 


3T#r^ftS« fWT % sftTOTT ¥T° £®JT#fqT5r T*rft#t # afcR^f>T TS?f' TFT 

% ftiwrt if |tT cnfq-jfr ^n%r^r if 28 Jr 30 ®nrw 1 982 ^ ^"pt fvprr 1 

wftrR? fT^rf" % %T ’TTfqpF sriT sf^cTWT rT^Tvfr^ff if STfSTSTW % faforT, 

fi-fer i:fe^r ^3nq^?R |^ft % srrcT, fafonr ^ipfirp- #f ^mfe qr, 
%o if srf^ui % f^trr, ftTirfcrter q;#^rfw qrt #fp ^rfr# #f srfM^fwcr tt 
4 ^ 1982 qrt if^TT JFTT : JfifSFP #Nitf##f %?S qff IfTTPt few ¥*#, 

fwir-srrap Iwpt % Jprtt «rV %* %o #frr?fr #k f#OT-{rrap % 

wwr «fto 3 ft° «fto iFff 1 

ftrewf % #*rrap f%£f % fimiw qr jfr^rt ^FJrfR Jr -apt ir# % 
f%>7, f%ssRr-*rr?j?r fam^T % spw, sffwr ^*ro tnr» #fsrff 3 Jr 15 ^ 1982 
% f#rf stfqrcrt (an-qr^r) ptf 1 

{#¥¥ 4# fWR-fWT #f 'TT gtT foftq- srcTTPm ftp^rfaRTT if #t 

g-CcTTff cPF ^PT % f#<7, fasTPT 0# fw % ft¥*, ¥T° ©ISP 
PTfeepT (%o %o) qft ETT^TT 7? 21 SpTTf 1982 #t FTf I 

^r^Tcft httr # ^%TTTer % fhepf, 4R nr# 4T#f sffa-qp srsq-^r mm\ 
¥42# % %<t cEff^T (f£Wf) *f 12 <prf # 20 3RW 1982 cf^F ftr S^OT Vf# 
if, ^cTR#t AWt # ©Rff# (1981-82) % 3KTT<T, fiiTifnJr-STtPT fSPTPT % 

srg#3T4 sf#frft «ft fpirfr ftp # *tpt f#m i 

#fqw % ^rfq- f%srr TTfrf#?TFFr if sRprffr sttfr %■ <f¥T rr° fr° %° 
*JRT 4 #¥ #F if FTT fo#f % ffrtT iff trqr ffmir sfrppffsst if 24 3JTTRT % 
2 fwRt 1982 ¥4? ^ft fwqr i rrtfte % *rg#t*T % «tt|#¥ % f^rror 

1WT¥ # 3TTTrf5RT # I 7| ^sff gTTT FFvT % ¥T§T % t^Tf^ 4?T#WTq' 
% 33Tff¥#T % f#rtr #r ! 

tferT4T ^fftn^r «fft Erftr^FT % #gqxr ®t° f#?r>F 

:rr«T «r? # sf^G^rir %^t irt %%¥T # 20 % 23 ^nf 1982 ^ amfrftr^r, 

3T¥Tf's|'rq’ f#T4TT IFkn # ¥1T?T f#JTT I W ^ireT¥ #T f^FT ETTi "f#5TTrr 3#T 
siWffiiqff % sr#?r # qfr#^ if srrarfw qn ?rT#5rfff4>K'ir tr# 

fr#fwr” 1 ^rrqpT % ^r^rqr ^etpt gm ¥ff##r if 4 # 17 
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1982 s^rfsT Jr srnfrfer £Nk if sftw sttto tfk m, <fk 

(tsrftffi) kkrfwcr ^ i ^ f*m 3*3 ark ^Msrk if ^snr 

% wr'FPrT sfk c^fft ir Trrarg- a^fsrFr % f^rro tt ft «ff i 

fakpspr, w*pt ark ^Tf^r q;^ % 3rtw, sfk sforranr 

gt<rrff % f?ki 21 fen^T 1982 ir 20 snwfr 1983 cPF, ^fttr afk fkftf # ut*tt 

cpr ^TT I 3Rpd«fk 5ff8T3F fajffaFT flPTFT (3TT? o 3TIfo $o <fto )• gfk 

kfck fwr fff^fr (^o 3rr?o fa) % ^jfk ir srnk'ff^ fw % 

% sktsnr cicf ^eiriw k kkfknrr k ? WRoff ark fafskf kr 

3ffkT ^T 5PTT *TT I 
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17 


q fccre spr iT^g5 wf Fgsrf 
% faq «n^tr5«r^f, fw^nrst, 
^nff sT'iin^feT^Tsff, fwp 
^f5T^sff/^\fT^T3n, 3f^fgT5T- 
N 3i«T*nff/srsfa^ srrf^r ^t spftw 

11 qft're ftrsn % sbr 3 trsp 
sqjq^ spiff % smSFff , 3T t T^ft 

ark fsrarfr?r | f^nr^r 

<T5?r-5n*nfy, stfs^ ?W # 

fT<fl5, ^sTPPF 5^. T^-Tfw^ 
3nffr *fr 11 



w f^#rfcr srptc % pi— 


HT%tr 4H OT 

3?cwf ^ hwt 

5T«PT TOfft qTSWgfal 

3TPTTTT %fafa!fa%z pcRT 

6 

5^fer qrOT^^/sRRmr gftrr^FPT/ 

#l^r ?ifrw 5 Rp£ 

117 

3M gw# tnre!T4t # 

19 

sftT 

3RT R5FT1IR; . 

24 

'RT-'rfwpf (fa fTT^ro:) 

15 

f?T 181 


%$ srsTTTST % srt *r farapr far^T. forr fsrr 1 1 

facROT 


TT^rar arsprerFr ark srftrem TPore % srppftt % frenc^r ark 
'FT ksk ark wm TT^rr^RT ^t fe^fr ft«Rr w?m fwr erctt 
^r, wfftr 'rfkrc ^ TT^k fkrw 11 <r# wr *rf ^ ^t % ^rft, 
ark q-fknft ^ff %• $ f^tr,. 3-g% ^ fk?fr, ^r^rr affc totC % 
Pikrfwff % irrt-inT ir fai «n ] w ^t ark r^t^t krm % ^str if 
tfi tot fax iTnifTinT wkr fcrr i qk^rRrwr Tfkr? % wtrt 4tt 
%w ark Tik^t if fkrTrr ark ffpjR w fa sri ^rfr 4ft sk fkrr *m i ftfkr 
fa$\ 4ft q-w-qfwafi # fsraft ark fftrnrn- ^t fa fasft kf 4ft crqr <rfkrc 

% ft trt 1 ark f^r^ kr ^rrrw % arwm, w % 
spprrff ft ■©ft fwprftr % ^rt? Jr, ^ff ark srit #kr k^aft ft ftf?r stirt 

s\ 

fftft *Tft ^iTT^ff % ST^TTR 'Tfrq? 4ft TTSITJW^ ftf£ T=R4ft kft Rf I 

qft % ^TRT 329 ftft wkr STTR f^TCr qiT sft ^ 5RPT7 ft—-%?ft?r 
faziTMl % 31, fffftfr Fffrff ft 15, ^TTfg gifT: fcRcfff ft 20, SIR fax ft 
253 (?flft after sklT fa: Wfe*P ft 5^-fe%T3ff ft ^kr ftf ¥Tf^T f), 
fa srw^T fan ft fftftt ft 10 i 'rfr^ ft 1983^84 w% ftfk[, Mm ftfwr 
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finfer mi r % ^WT^trr q~ aroTt qTsqgTOqiFtsr ft i sftT to^tt % «ftf 
3TTO *tot tr^tTR - qft tfr qfcro 3 r tftsir gt arMf, afh: qft q^rr ix-X qft 13 

TTSiTfFcW *fap ?r Staff 1 

^ff 3ftT ST^fMI $ WTIT %7TT 

to % qftq? % faro father gro^ TOfr ark TOstfrorf if fH sm- 
w to gm^jt qft: 

(i) TOTTOrr qrf Traftq fararo sresfrff 1 

(ii) qf fspesff % ^fhr gler q?t qror ffr%q TOSFtf t 

(iii) ’STSfrra TO TOTTptf TOqffa T^RFF itm I 

TOirot |sp e?z srfa ^fror % % w =f% |tr sRrnnTff *Ft iraq>T 

'rfro? if fTOFfafzro aicRi^nr gser^ Skit afk srewMr ?f *fr *rnt fron ; 

- (>) setoff to gro^F ifro 1 

(ii) qft w;tfk' gRFF TOroft i 

(iii) finrr^ to ^fkpf gfctqitcTO i 

(iv) rroT^fw qff tototo ^Fcr^r TOwqt 1 

(v) qftq TO TOqgq imr \ 

(vi) tffRR - qff mRcftq" groqff qff sr^hft 1 

(vii) TOterr to afcnd^ir g??FF imr 1 
(viii) TTTTtOT if TOTdfa gTO^F TOTOtf 1 

(ix) TO^fffw 4?T TOTOtq g??FF 5f#ft I' 

fsp^JT 

qq % ^Tiff nisgm srfaq? sto sfK q-o y 0 % TOi?fi spt fro6f §• 
^0 2)52(38)783.3 7 TOf q?f snq gf I atTO %wf if S 416.09 afR £ 19-30 % ITTOTOT 
fq% 1 % wwi, sTOwf it q° 5,826 # TOTO£f tft srrRT ft 1 

TTStf fR^TTf ark 3TR3 tr^ftpr! 

spt frfktfff wg^frr 

Rfo 5T<> sfo ark 5fo q 0 gTTT sTTOkrct gseFFTt it xtto tot to qrf ^f^ff 
% qfq aft 1 1 ar ft fqgqg fqwr % tot wtt % sp* % qkrq qfxTO % fror 
Hiwi^i qfr qrrqtw: argqfct qt |— 
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m *r 

ff^W, 3T5FHT STT*rfipR 1WT 

TrVfTst 

zrfmih* fwsrr 'f?^ 

STfT # SrepiVH 3T^Tf% 



pTTcT TR*T FpT 

29, sfwf 

s^friw % Tnr 
sFa-rfe 

\ 

?>f ^q^rtTT spj^fcf— 

(i) 'ffoiur tW ip i 

% p %■ 21 <tt$ 

(ii) r £faff irr=¥ z qfr>rer ” 
fm' p 1 (§Ftt~r srtfto) 

^ SRfScT ^T?T ^ 


3T»T 3fh 

c\ 

st»rft sr^ra'T’T %^s 

3p^ faHf^TSRT 

'h*trtt qrs ^ s>trct 
^r sTfrfer srtt srgjrffr 


TO ST^ST 

sftt STFR tn|^RT 

sr^fr, *tVtm 

'?TFfr^!RT:' ^ SF'RTftRT 
' ^ # 3R£(Tfr 


3tR ST^T 

fSTCR f'T^EfRi 

sm^t 

*fti 3ffa gjl FfRT 

mx sr^r 

sm^Fr sr^fcr— .. 

(i) ‘*prrtt sft ^?rT I 

(ii) 'RWciT qft spfRft’ *rnr IJ 

(iii) ‘^rprsfh: qramV 

(iv) '*fr«r fasFra ¥t sfft' 

(v) ‘frr 3^ ^TRTTT STRRr’ 
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Cft?^ SRTvT 


qtTOT if STfSTTO “PT 
TPFT9R # ST^rfcT— 

(i) mxtf 

?TOr^ ^TWR UR? 

(ii) 'ttewt?^ RTfr’ 

*mr l.sftr II 

?mr 3To RftWRg- 

t^-qfwR 

tto ifto 3 |-o sftr 5fo qo Mr sRrmRTftrfafaaff if R-qfqqrrsfT qnr qf 
RR | | % ’snsqfjR 3TRTq^ if ffR STfFfOTRrTtsff ^ % 
ftpr qTSJRfmrft ^TcfV I I ffpct RT 3fM if SPFTftrar WTvfV *Tf%r*PT 
"qiRft ftr^Ri’'/"srrRft €t=qq” arsmMf ct-mt wrcreff *f? rt r cpt 

M? qfT% qrM? MTspp Mrffprf % $r snfsmfoF Rrqqfl | i ^ rMi 
qr«rfer wn xx ft urfspF faqro M? r qfw*r rst? snt&rrsff if Mt 
qfffw sFTrfft | [ rft wr n rfrt wrw % fcrtr r .srrerfrM 

rr? Mtt | i Riftw "^fWr rr^RT^r f^” fasR-sFjtferpff % sr^rn: M f^rtr 
er«rr sfmRTsft, fsraiMf, srsEnqMf sftr fsm-sppfsrFr % jvt^t it qrnf Rif srr% 
SR' sqfqRt Mr sr^mf % Mr M f^r ttt«r g|qr tot I i "fsr snror sffa 

ifeiR qRFT f^rsn-qfERt XX fRR-fRUf % 5TCT f^STT if Tftf^RT 

rT*TT RtSTTcTaFT tRlftqRT Mt mRlffTT RT?f % f5P? 3TRiqMt, STRIR-fURMi 
cr«rr Mra-TOrfsff Mr r tot 1 1 ir| wtur | i "prt sn^sr” 

fasmr ftlSTT fTT qrnfTOP R t srt 3TsqrqMf cTR ’sttMt Mr faSTPT fwr % 
fqfRT q^sff, FR? HWI'sff, HRTqqrsff cT*TT fM^fV arj'RT TX fq^T-fRlt % 
fun? qqr *f£r R r qrr# rr 11 

xx % Mrt rrIrrstt % faRfwf&cr sfqr Rnfror fR qtr : .'' , € :: 

facRR 1981 sfk fRTHfT 1981 i 

3TRT 1982, f*rn£ 1982) 3&^X 1,982 
1983 I 


1. f+M TTTP' 

2. ftss[ 


qfRp tt^t «rrt 
6-q, ttr gafrer qfTO-T pt#r 
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3,_arfa ifnr?r-ppt 1982, *rrq 1982, *rf 1882. 

^nf 1982 sftr %crp^ 1982 I 

4 : snsjRtefa? ^sr i98i, srapt 1982 ark 

1982 i 

5, srr?*rft ftrer^F ; snmt 19821 . 


1982-83 h qftsr? % swT5Tq 

(fgo qit 3 T*f | fesm shcta srfa go ^ gam^nr) 


3R qWT 

g^ 

SWT5H ** *T^f!T 


1 . 

2 

3 

4 


fjRTr-aiM qfy TOsrg^ sffc srvtrre 

(pTT-3R%) ., 


wrr I 

qTsqgsarar 


1. 

«TT«T STTCcfl «TFT I (go) 

srsNr... 

1982 

2. 

5TM 'JTRcft *mr i (go) 

*rrq. . 

1983 

3; 

Ste p ?r sifkpir p I (1%o go) 

sr . 

c\ 

1982 

4- 

q«r%fe^r qnr srr^rfr psr p i (go) 


1982 


arrarw-gfeifiTq ..■•';■. " K' 



5 ; . 

srm ^TtTcfr *rm I # arwrrcr gfem (go) 

pT^ 

1982 

6. 

qq?P Z 3T?T gpr ?f^T5r p I (fa° g® ) 

prf 

1982 

r ■' 

II ' ’ 







7. 

HTra-m^wrii (go) 


1982 

8, 

qmjRR# W 5 ! II (go ) 

qrq 

1983 

9. 

t^rf^RT p II (go) 

3R 

CV 

1982 
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2 


3 


4 


10 . 

3TRTO jftcRTT 5TR WT II (50 ) 

qvcaRt 

1983 

11 . 

2 p£ipr z m ?nf il (f^o 30 ) 

*rr# 

1983 

12 . 

win 

qisqgrdpff 

3 TRT «TTTcfV *TFT m (3°) * 

sragr 

1982 

13.. 

vreft mv; III (3,0) 

TTT^ 

1983 

14.' 

^ 3 W |SfT III (f^o 30 ) 

TfT# 

1983 

15. 

q^rkriT arswr wr I (5° ) 

* 

*rFT 

1983 

16. 

ww sfemtr 

z 3 RT ?nf ifism hi (faro 30 ) 


1983 

17. 

:#fjr Z^Z 3T5T 5PT |S[T [II (fro 30 ) 

TTT^ 

1983 

18. 

W IV 

^ wrsfir «rr*f iv (50) 

aTSfa 

1982 

19 

jrrar uroft wnr IV ( 30 ) 

r 

1983 

20 . 

f[%T. 3^ I (fa° 30) 

■ rrr# 

1983 

21 . 

'm sn^rff t^ 5 T 3fT IV (w XW<VZ) . aj?r 

1982 

22 - 

'Wfa^T arapiff WT I (30 ) 


1982 

23- 

WgflW fRTSR 

^ < 3 rarx |^r 1 (50) 


) ' 

1982 

24. 

apSfTt V 

qT5«ig*?PP 

W TOf W V (50) 

H\^ 

1983 

25. 

Fifk 1 (50) 


1983 
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1 


2 


3 


4 


2 6. 

is g-P V (go) 

arsk 

1982 

27- 

^ftrsrrf fgf (go) 

TTf 

1982 

28. 

fr w# (go) ■ 

m3 

1983 

29- 

^TITcT sffr ¥TTR ( 30 ) 

sthr 

1982 

30. 

afk SITR (go) 

«• 

’TR' 

1983 

31. 

^rfarr «r trrRTi^^s ('tts lit ) (go) 

SR 

S\ 

1982 

32. 

wfrT ismt^r ^ q/TWRfc ire ni (go) 

47RXI 

1983 

33- 

’ qirfa^r % fasrnr ?ffrr*TT wft II (g°) 

qvRTf 

1983 


h^tsr; 



34- 

ffr mh '3r%x gv n (go) 


1983 


sfWT VI 




miMgfd'T' 



35. 

*tt*t 11 ( 30 ) 

m3. 

1983 

36. 

35TT FfR gfT II 'TTff 1 (30 ) 

f5Tlf 

1982 

37- 

303 - tftgq- mi I (g°) 

5FT 

C\ 

1982 

38- 

ffF^t 35 fafrw t TT£ I (30 ) 

frRTRT 

1982 


srwmi gfr^rtj; 



39. 

3WRT gfe^T FTfer «tttt n (sw*r ) 

mmtf 

1983 

40. 

| ffRsr ffrr 34 ? in (fro 30 ) 

^vni 

1982 


*t$t*w* 



41. 

ffr mfc in (go) 

m3 

1983 


VII 




, TT<5*ig?cf*P 



42. 

Rfer ^tft Hi (g°) 

3T75T 

1982 

43. 

**rfer *rT*r ni ( 3 °) 

m3 ' 

1983 

44- 

ifrarer ffrr gg> iv (fr° 5°) 

m3 

1983 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

45- 

’TfrTcT Fgvft % II *mr II ( 50 ) 

*rr# 

1983 

46. 

wt ftrfsw ^ fir n <tt? 11 (jo) , 

mi 

1982 

47- 

mi firfeer mmm 34 T II qrc II ( 5 °) 


1983 


ar«*ra gft?m 



48- 

5fef4?T ^fer HI (sr«nr 

ITT 5 #- 

1983 


t 

?Cl??cT ffcNj/ 



49. 

fRT sftSR' (jo) 

srsfa 

1982 

50. 

^ff^Rr^fr«TRcr ( 30 ) 

mi 

1982 


«F$TT VIII 







51. 

STCcft ^TFT HI ( 30 ) 


1982 

52- 

%$■ mm ftrfw mi Hi ( 5 <w.) 

srsfcr • 

1982 

53. 

srfc fmrfcrr sitf* mim- III (jo)= : 

*mr- 

1983 

54- 

W <TT£ HI ( 3 °) 

s 'arsfir 

1982 


: ' ■*-. t' ■ ■• 

^rtficl ?T^TW gTfT^ 



55. 

, fafasrr ( 30 ) 

: aisNr. 

1982 

56. 

sim 3fk fwnr ( 30 ) 

■ . ■ -V* . . J • 

mi. 

■ ,, k. 1 

1982 


4WTIX ■ • ■■■.. ' 




‘OS^ftTW 



57. 

#^%foRr mi -1 ( 3 °) 

JTt 

1982 

58. 

^nrfoRT 4 TTT I ( 30 ) 

.• mi, ■ 

1982 

59. 

fk *it& arrei fofNw^ftpT qre I (30 ) 

: ' 5PT 

e> 

1982 

60- 

• w mt ^fRt^rPT r { 30 ) 

• mi' 

1982 

61 . 

stw mi I ( 30 ) ■ . - J ~ • 

mi 

1982 
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2 3 4 


62 . ftWHT SfFT I (go) 

*rf 

1982 

63. ffT aftTJJTRT 91RFT (go ) « 

#?r 

1982 

ap«T X 



trisirg^w 



64. tfSfoftw ITS II (3° ) 

3TW 

1982 

65. ?ft?T #r ft w (?°) 

3 CtW 

1982 

66. # sftr (3°) 

snfo 

1982 

67. WTW 'nsII (30) 


1982 

68. ftSTTiT II (30) 

srs 

Cv 

1982 

69. ^ s i’rftrw-s fftm t*x (?«w ^7'ir) 

srfor 

1982 

arwmrgfawr 



70. s' 3f*srcr-5 ^341 s sfarcr trsT 


1982 

(Kw.fefxw) 



RtfrT JBWf 



71. s ^frrrr-5 TFsftifc’ft t** (sr*nr ww) 


1982 

XI 



'ITOTJFfW 



72. ff«rr srftftfa ^tffrat (g°) 


1982 

73 . t^fswfFi (5°) 


1982 

74. TrfriTff mV 1 (30 ) 

■ ^ 

1982 

75. t^fSftffFII (3°) 

atsftr ■ 

1982 

76 . ’ifrra' sttt II (3° ) 


1982 

77. ^faPT trs* 'TTS I (3° ) 

aresr 

1982 

78- I (5 0 ) 

*ri- 

1982 

79. US I (S°) 


1982 

80. ijfiflft ?r^TT (30) 


1982 
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1 

- ■ - 2..■. . 

3 

4 

■ 81. 

mzs (s°) 

srt 

1982 

82. 

%f^rsr ifeiTT Td i (50 ) 

ST97T 

1982 

83. 

wrxt srnr t (3°) 

^rrf 

1982 

84. 

5rr^«rr (30) 

*rr# 

1983 

85. 

3Ttc-^5T?r srfa f fenr (3° ) 


1982 

86. 

?ft?rTfsV-(5c>) 

3PT 

C\ 

1982 

87. 

sf^TTHfeTT (30 ) 

47^ 

1983 

88. 

STTO (30 ) 

3T^?T 

1982 

89. 

faf%w %fw srra ^Bn^r (30) 

mw 

1983 

90. 

sb sjfltrT'# {30 ) 


1982 

91. 

sifwnft (3c ) 

arshr 

1982 

92. 

fifW st-rttv 5f?^4nr (3° ) 

^nr 

0 

1982 

93. 

qrfo5ri?r (3°) 


1982 

94. 

(30) 

ar^vr 

' 1982 

95. 

fafwr (3<=) 


1982 

96- 

3fr?P5T ?[ZT It (30 ) 

3TW 

1982 


tfiSSTT XII 



97- 

faf^T (30 ) 

VtB 

1983 

98- 

f^ff OTflcir 4vT qlT=9w*T4r (3°) 

. anfcr 

1982 

99. 

Tnf^r 'rfwr (30) 

*rr*r 

■ 1983 

100. 

#^51T ftlT II (30 ) 

*rf 

1982 

101. 

z bttV fer ^fw (30) 

aofcr 

1.982 

102- 

3TFT zh smi wzi (50) 


1982 

103- 

*Rf?sT *FR*T (50 ) 

^nr| 

1982 

104. 

^RfRT 49^1 ?rcf*T!fV (30) 

*rr# 

1983 

105. 

45[%ftw |4T IV (30) 

•,. ^TTf 

1982 

106. 

^tfhRr v (3°) 


1982 

107. 

%fTT5^r Tl£ II (30) 

.... <7 

*Tf. 

1982 
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1 

2 

3 " ' 

4 

108. 

iTararmfr urer otp II (5* ) 

OTT 

cs 

1982 

109- 

T (50 ) 


1982 

no. 

srr|f^ ( 50 ) 

snr 

1982 

111. 

mcr Sf (50 ) 


1982 

112- 

#sfcr Spot raft ( 3 °) 

*rrp 

1983 

113- 

OTf*R> fagfa OT ifWl 

uf 'Tisng^ 

'pot n 

STRvT 

1982 

114. 

fp-R fP II 

*POT III 

aRfSR 

1982 

115. 

f^rrar fP III 

«ROT V 

fcRFSTC 

1982 

116. 

f^TH sftx ffaqr 

SPOT VI 

PTT^ 

1983 

117- 

tftarr «tt 4 I (3 e ) 

iPOT vil 


1982 

118. ' 

wfw afa irt III (50) 

SPOT IX 


1982 

119. 

arrest sfa 

3TP 

1982 

120. 

^sf apt apfUft OT*T 1 (3° ) 

*POT IX X 

IPTTf 

1982 

121. 

p^^fpw ( 50 ) 

<pflt 

1982 

122. 

aptfWT 

aPOT* 

*prf 

1982 

123. 

«n£ n 

%cF?T 

1982 
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1 


2 


4 


3 


srwrrcr 


124. 

’sfoft ftrtx ) 


1982 

125. 

am xrefir ^ftpht I ($o') 

^TTf 

1982 

126- 

am xt*t II 

TO . 

1982 

127. 

3M ^Rcfr xft i ar^mr gfem (50 ) . 

^Irt. 

■ C\’ 

1982 

128. 

ftex .gap 1 qjK 




sft^r 

xxkr 

1982 

129. 

p Rfr7?r—ffCRl^fefr flm pT I q^R 




afr^r mr 

C\ 

94 MT 

1982 

130. 

qfr<m fl^x f^ 1 . 'fift sfm TfRT 

fpnm 

1982 

131. 

qsr xrdt ( 5 ° ) 

snrx 

1982 

132. 

5FTSZT WRxfl (50 ) 

; ^ 

1982 

133- 

qrs I (^stt ix) 

x t 

1982 

134. 

. XTp qii I 


1982 

135. 

ferxr m*r 1 

xf 

1982 

136. 

Rtfr ante fxfeqnwH ^ii 1 ix 

p 

1982 

137. 

^wrar qft qprV xrc I wr IX 

xf 

1982 

138. 

p 3ftT pKT STTH’T IX-X 

3TW 

1982 

139. 

yrp m I (^t) 

^TTf 

1982 

140. 

qt p am (^) 


1982 

141. 

mft arre fHferrs^vFT mi I (xf) 

3TXP 

1982 

142. 

XX p qxXTIvTEfe (sf) 

XX 

. . C\ 

1982 


5 Tt 9 [ sr 3*?X 5TspT^T?f 



143. 

ftfex xfTfwx p qf%?r qrc I 

3|XX 

1982 

144- 

Xlfex ftTtS 1980-81 

31X51 

1982 

145- 

1980-81 

'JXTf 

1982 

146. 

U pax arfa xt%x q%pr arpr 




54J5T qxfaP (5i Z 11 px) 

xf 

1982 
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1 


2 


3 


4 


147. 

fo <tVo WZtfo «p> qfcjTT IV 


1982 

148. 

qf serf 




(Esteps 3 tto 

pk 

1982 

149. 

^ ST#* P fe lflfefl5rRt 3TTO 




—V ftvR srfa fsRicr 

^vlTa 

\D 

1982 

150. 

q&>4 srk-ffe 1 !! if^i-w ?r4 fvfk 

3RI?cr 

1982 

151. 

Srrp gf?rar 

facTER 

1982 

152- 

HTfff ^Rl'4t5fR «fifr faef ^ 1982 

per 

1982 

153. 

?SRR crs- ^f%?T STTO ^Ttc?T 1-982 

per 

1982 

154- 

$ .p 4k 

fetfER 

1982 

155'. 

cr^o 4to fo 3IRO £(o ^3T?r fvM 1981-82 

fPER 

1982 

156- 

TR 4° 3fo afkSTo q-o STTflR fafj£ 1981-82 

fpER 

1982 

157. 

cr arrwnptf I 

fHp7 

1982 

158. 

ej?k jlf4*r Ti^~ tT wfW^r pH 

fktmx 

1982 

159. 

" arfer^feRT srr^sRr p 

fPER 

1982 

160. 

Hfa 4Hr % ^fpppi 

qptl 

1983 

161. 

4t fafap Z flpHs 

*s - O 

sfpft 

1983 

.. .162. 

$&Z pr%3FT SRflkgvR- 7 

TTPft 

1983 

163. 

■ %zwk ^R 1983-84 

9vc^fr 

1983 

164. 

. . RT^TRft sftefew ^ «TT5p IV 

^rr! 

1983 

• 165. 

■ ; ^-'Sritot^pr FT 

tpr! 

1983 

166'. 

■ p pHH stw p 

p;brV 

1983 
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18 


SRTTOH, ^T«T 

%• fspnrf, arfaf^w mx 

^sroTvft % arprnc tt® f» ar® 

afk sro qro. ept sn% 

*p| sjpTFflf % ott ^cwt i 

warn'd aftr firgw % *fn*r 

^r % firq qfwr %■ faf^^r 

sre^frf arrow oter 

gpiq i ^nNrfeff % fsrtr 

% ■5PTW*m # sfcRcT, &W3. 

« 

afft *rif$fw ^5T q^r^ftfafr 
'rfw? ^t ^fwraq; srrrow 
gfarmq ^rrar i fwRT 
1982 ^r, 'rfx'^ q>r qrfw 
/ srpffanr % 5^0 Prro pto ?r 

fw *FTT I 13 tr 16 fcw< 

1982 gpjsrrer, arreftsw sfh: 

- ^RT #■ *N ftr I qifo gVo 



i° .sfKo xx?irx S *nft skfrx ftm x|Tfxxii?txi snx xrxfrx fsrroTr ?rxtx 
. # stJf xxrx iF sxxf i %<=ff Jf xfkfxx. go; fexrTffxf xft x©?r i 25 *fr i m 
s^nrrPnrf % ?rrF?%^ xxxxsx xF i%tr t . 

XRXXt 1983 5f xk fr« 3«W« #0 X 88 XXTSX XXT XR qfxXX XX #T 
1 XT^X I, II, HI, IV sfR V % ^x ^tcr ^iffr xft XiwfxXT XT XTX smTX 

xx ferr xxt i st^t Iv ^ i g sftx xxtxx *ixxr gt xx srTt^r i ^rx x ark x xtx 
XX f xt xkXTfxxfT XT XXTX XX fxxr XTtnjT 1 

xxxtFxxt x xt xf xr, sftx xV xx xtxtFxx xxx x Fxx, i srxx 1982 
x qfxxx ?r xftxx xtxr ftxx x?t x<r xfxr xkrxi x?r, xff =xxt Fxxt 1 1 
xfxxx x xx x x xfsrxxfxxf xF xr. xx xtx ferrx x fxrr xrxx xxi^ xx 1 1 
fgx'rxxr xkr xt Fro; ttxt xxt kx xxxrxrx crxrr xxt 1 1 

XTcfrx stFstx sxprsTTX srTx srfxrerx xfxxx % fxkxx qx x?r 1 8 snrxx 
1982 sxt XX STO fiJTX fXTX fTRT X% Xq wfFx Sx£ 3T^arx xf srxFsr xlx 
xf *ft I xfxxx X xfxx, «ft fxxF? fXTX xfxx, 3TT?o tTo tr^ 0 ^ Fw X^TRX 
Sr X3XX FTOT X5rTpXX XX TX 2 fkFXX 1982 # Fxxr XXT I 3IXX XtT XX XIX % 
XTX XTX % xio STo arc. sftx Xo xo X? xfxx XX XXX # XO; xfxx XT 3Tt^ XXT 

XX 1 XI% x| I 

1982 % xrx 1983 xx; xfxxx ^ 3rr5pmx qx fx^r qx^ xftr^rx 
xrsxxxr xx snxlxH fxxrx ^x % arj^Fxx XTfxM^fxx xrxxnfx x xxxitxxi % 
F^ro; Frt i ^ sfk xi%^.xrtx xx xxx xfxxx x *xtx ?ftx xx xfxxx xxxrxx 
xi- ^xfkrxf % fxq Fxxit i 

XXXTXX XlX sxfxxxx XTRXff XX ^xfxx 5X % Fxxxrxr XXT I x?f XX X^- 
Fxxfw srfkr, xfx^x fxFx-xxxrx, xt^Fxxt-x^sx-xxx xrxf xrfx xx Fxxr 

5TT XXiXT | I XX XT xtXTX FXX XXXlFxXT X 3TXXX5T XfX f^XT XX# aRFFRT-vnxf 

xxkxxR mm stxxx^t xx 5 % xrx fl xrx fxxr xxr i srxxx fr mxr# gx 
xlxxx # XXXTFxXT % XFXXTXT XX XXT^'^fX^X XfTXXT k xr Fxtr ^x xrx% x 

xfxxrx xr Fxxft x fwt xxxx sfk xfxx? x xkxt xt xf Fxx^r m xfxxrx x?r f© 
x xxx Fxxr %% i ■ 

t^V^Ti xfrfen % 

JRXXXl XXX-XXX X f|kT xr XXTX X^t aiFxXxFx^ XfTXT xf # xfxx % 

xFxxx % xtW f 1982-83 $ xkrx sxx fxi% xxx fxxi I 
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mwvt m Wor. srr<<r q>r qftqt $ 

Mw^ fW*ff, qwt, sffc q*ff tf WZWWT cftf^ ^T>T 3{q% ^TTm^r *T f^nfT 

qrr arfsr^ Sr srfsprr ^ : 

(i) W?S W\ ^RSn’^t WTT; (ii) ^re'HFPT e^lftrEfTT; (iii) 

^jt 'PtPt^t «jo#); (iv) Snqr *pt *r¥Tr 1 

sftrs : wmr w ^rnff Sr %fr wj 3Tftr^cnr rTsrFr ^r qrFr f%*rm qrr 
<ft 5 tt% errefr -#pt wit qfwr ^f^n^nr w ?srmr iv wr fwr | 1 

st^gfTsr •,.«iM Sr Sr 88 «pssf ^t snprre fw wi ^r 51 5*5 
§PiT ‘wnar wt ^rnTrft # 11 

wfax : ff^ Sr snft fa^ tttt 1 ^ Sr vnr% vfcwz ff ff^t- 

sjrfnr Sr ?F^ffsrcr $r 1 srrT^tf e?r wwww qr srrt if qr srt wtwitt *fhwf»t Sf FMt 
spftir eft srmFT %% qrSr 1 1 *m ww Sr *ft% ftNTr ^rrcf «ff :• (i) ^fr^cr 
¥T snfTTr, (ii) fafw w%vw\ ■% f?rrr f^V srfc aftaft ¥Ht w\ 

SPTtlT; (iii) STSfarPT StTrsff W\T qeff W\ r flcff W fax? q^tSTT % t^fe«T»F *TT®TIT W 

Sr %??fr qrr ^f^sqr snr>r; (iv) fwvrnft^'irftrw’ir ?r fwr % *rT«r¥ qr 
^q- Sr f^fr w snftq 4) sqqr*rT; (v) fsnTTnta q^tsnsrr w f^wt qrr ijfs^ spt>t; 
(vi ) fifqsqt ¥5 vi rmf, ^nrSrr^iff srh wzz ?nq^ff wr 53 ^; (vii) mst 
srr% 5 ff srrfe spFf&ranfr ¥7 ^fapraFTf; (viii) FrqrTqrr it ff^rt w vd famwr; 

{ix)'TWK'^Si ^t, ¥pt *rf|^n?, wr^w Hfti srrfsr w\ Fs:?tt^ ¥q t wtt; (x) 

Sm ir f^fr w ?w (xi) f^V w qra fwfz^wi % f^"r *r 

t'TT I ' • . . • « 

H^sfror i 3 t fspTT trtr ; q^r rfr m^T ^NRifr ¥t ?rrr¥fir ^rfSrfSr 
% f^rtr, srk ?rrrr Tfer? w F?r^ % Tfrr¥ Ff?t Fr^rr^r m i^r m m 
vrrwT ¥t wt srrq; 1 q^rr mot 19 ^r srr Fsrrw 304 F^sff qr 3rrsrR.OTR3rV. 

ijwifm qfr qf ^r 1 w\ q'jsf ^r wj F^rrw 22 qr fwr qqr «tt i 

^??TsFf eft : ww f?r¥T ^rTqqrrfY Fit^tt sfr^c rfrRTir 

ttMSt Sr^ft *r|: (i) 'rF^^ ¥ ^r^ff Sr qsr | (1 ^rnff 1 982 

# 3T337T);. (i.j) sr f ir re q F f ersn ff?fr srFErqrrf)- ^ wH ^ ?f#sr w srFnfrfr 
(ww\ FFqftr i arq¥ 1.982 ^ «ft) ; (iii), ^ 1981-82 ¥ F^ ^TTfaqr qqETqrq % 
cFTrrf^^rpT W\ ^rqTTfr I 
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•. 'rftmr % ?ft% fa# srfew 'flrfafa rfTOtfamsfr $ Tfffafacr 
ffr w; fatT 3R% qnhnft# # srfan^T fror: (i) smgf^rfq' srirotfror; 
3jk (ii) ft# ^ farnff cr®TT mFT-Sm i 

«rTTO5H*TOf : ff# m\*5 % ifTO^ WTO ST ft W#fTOT #, ff#- 
<## 3f^r? qro # ^tot <ff 3ifa to# ft# to# torr ^snf i mpte 
n mafa^ from # t^ttot # tof mm# % froW # # i srmmfasrr 

faTOT, T# ftlSTT tHRT, TOR # ^TTO fam*T #T W ^ ff# TOR# 
TOTTOT fkrr JR I 

3RT WT : f|# #TO, f|# 3TR-#TO, ft# faroff ft# TO 
#ro sfk totor mm Ir ft# # q^rsfrisfY # tot# w st#es $ qfaR % 
qwfmi # srfRcrr # i 

TOR sprc : TO % #TO ft# TO#5 F 786 TO5 RTO f# #r 670 q# 

% rcfror q# i s# tot fam# % fao; fam tot tto # mfmr 1i 
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qrfrfense 




qftfw-t 


samrftp sHstsr ^ 

qiftqrn rff^sTT 

Tt*§m tf?T*F st^ft tfc ^rf^T^rtir qftqq; t fwT tft tftnr m 
Tfonfcff % m if mtt mm % tt mm ttpwt srft tt 11 tfew 
tfqrtf trq srsTrq-^f ;/ 5r%wpf t frrq- szncrarfqrr tfoqr tsqrtf m #^5 qiqt 
ifwr if tfsTTr wqrqiFT ?n% if 3f5^ qcsfqqr ?tt tot «t» <ci 1 ff 1 fq crsq tt ktr 
if TO TT<tfir t° 3To gfk 5T° To ari^rfer tPfRT #qstf tt fttfa TT^FTfTT 
tr tnp ^frroTT fr®t tw mf t qsrRfV arrf 1 1 

Ttom t fw*r, tt ft % T^TOT if TOrfftRT ^ T||, fer 3TT 
Tt I : ■ 

1 . >J^t5*T 

- trspTT t qqtw ftRftfer |: 

(i) ft$TT, fqtrqro: F§tf ftsrr % gsrrc % ft^ ssttfr srqreff tt mm, 
WTT 3ftT qfm tn I 

(ii) STFRnftfi- Tfft tt sr^ ?rfT TTtf Tftqqtf ft sft^TT^r tn 
tt tfsfw m Tfwtf tt T^lftr-WTRcT TPFf if HfTZFF ft I 

(iii) FFftft qwtf t qTsqtT t ftsrr if ftSTfWTtf tt ST^TTI tTT I 



2. 'TORrr'ftornr- 

(qr) qraq 


(i) cq-rsrarfw RferTT (sTTo *FT° ) W % STcHfcT TJq 

to sto sfk sr° to ttt sqjqR qT^r qq qrq qwV qtqr qfq qf— 

(qr) *r*qT qanqRRqfqfqqq (i960 m XXI arfErfqqq) % Renter rr^ 
Tqt^fT ?f?srT |, 3TTSTT 

(w) srrsr % qr«mT ^n c a r qqqq % sraw n^p qsffecr mq^rfaq? mm |, 
3Tam • 

(*r) #f¥rq Trf^rfsrfferiff rrir sftT qsm qq %■ qqq *r *h?r*q ^ 
TfafecT | I 

fqqfr TT-jq- qxTi’Rj tt wrr fqqqq srt rritt rt t| arqqr rtr fqsnq % 
PfT#r Slfqfqqq qqqT RTR % fsRfr SRciTq % aRTcT FTTfqcT ^ q*qr 

ifUSPTT % sfcPTcT ^fRcTT <TT% qt fqrqR q|f ^>ft 1 

(ii) qq qqsr q?r Rqft fqiQTT % =pR % ?m t qnrT?qq: xvsgmjvtfm RR qq 
qpr qRqr qrf^cr i %qq srttt rrt Tram tf, falw RTRSH TT, 
TToq RT tpc qrpfTcr sqio Ro tfo % 3n%qrff TT fWR f^TT oTltTTT I 

(iii) q| qRHT fqqr fqqfT SHT, Rlfo, fTOqft, qw, f%T 3TqqT RTTl % $tq*TTq 
% wrqq % qmfqqrf % *|Rt 11 

(iv) ^q srcqrnc £r 3 rgqTq qrq % Frit 5 ^ qr^raT gr qgr rr qrrsq 

qf TT?q?rT-qTRT gkl =qif|tr | 

(v) qq qw qq qgfqq qfeq qqsr fqqqq gtorr Tiff^ sjfsRrrfr, 

qrqsqf qqr qrreqrfqcqf qft ^q q qfqmfqq 1w qqr gr crqr qq 
f%fw qfqarq % *ft *f xm rh ft 1 

(vi) qFsRT % araqq qgTqrfT-^qiq % fqq; arr^qq qrq qrq 

qq q^ qm^qq: ott trctt |stt fFn qrf^ 1 

(vii) aq^qq % fqq qqqft qnq % qn? qqr*r fH't =qrf|^ 1 

(viii) q^r eqfqq qr eqfqqqf % % f^ RW ®Tm qnc% qTRT q^f 

. ^TT ^t%r I 



(«r) «nrt*wrr 

(i) qmRR: faRfafaer qqqq % qrrqqRTqf qrt ^r^nrerr qqrq q?t ^n^fr 


(qr) qrfqq? *mrq; ?m for sqqrt ^ fqfcqq f^rq-q- ^ ft «rt forqt 
TTGStq- ^PP STORT % ?R£ ft q f*TO%.qTRtq qfqqq q?T qtRT ft 
3fr^/qT ff. 3R% qrpff ^t Ttf'ltt ^ srft ^o tfo 3T5#EIR sfk 
q° cfo % gf^iqf qrt gk if gqqkt ft i 

(«r) st%q qq swr-pr fwr sqrqqrrfqqi qfqqqtj; mfoR | foRj 
qqsq qnrqt Tiff i 

(q) t$t tfopp qqqfaqf 5ft tforq. m qfqq&rf qr qwrcfqqr faqq'f qq 
srfopp fqqqqff ?r qqs ft i 

(ii) tfRRR: qt% fop§ft qpff qq SRfR qff fcq; sntfrr : 

(q?) t$t qfqqqftf ft qqqqtfeqf rfqt tro sfo sr° sfk qo qo str: 
snqtfoR qrq Hqqft | qt qrkt qfqt 11 


(qr) spprsrpr 



3. argSFT qft qt^T 


snjqR qk qi% ms? gqt erqf qr° wo 3to sftq qo q 0 q-q ft fqqq q 
ft stfl, fqqrq % w qfotqr %-afqnfqr. qft fffrqqr qt RiRtt qf arifipp ft ffot, 
qqr fqr qt% trc foRt qqt |: 

(i) fqqft k if foqft qqqqq?rTq qq qft srq amir | 60% it stftpp qq 

ttfTqqr sigqR qfqqq wptrr: qff kt i 

(ii) qr# qq q| pr qq 40 % qqsq qft ^ sftcff it qj^Rr fkr q% ft Mf 
aqq qqsq ir apjqR str qrq qr qfopptsff % qmir if fqqft, qifqq; qqr 
qr fqwtqq f?qr % fqqrq i ff, qfc ftri ktcff it *r# % 40% it aifav 
aqq f) wr eft qfqqq atq% ff*% qq st^R q€t spjqR % qsi kt i 

(iii) qfq fqqft qqf tp? qq Jr qTRiq^ ir % 60% % srfaqr qq qqqyq qfqqf 
qft sftq Jr ft qrr^, qr srt ?fk Jr ff w ft—^ sft «rt qR f>ft, qf 
7;qrq sr^t qq % a^qiq % qqs qft Rifqt 3rqqt qqkq qq qft RTRTt i 
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hh xftfarr f^ft cbi4cf?rrM qx gxi ®Nr x° 1700 3rrar afte xt° sf° 

3T 0 afrc 5TO q-o qq af-J^R Xo 1500 ft cT'^TT W WRT % 3TR X° 900 | 1 

(sir) ?r# qrT 60%=X° 3 020 

(rsr) ' 3M xrteff qrt.siR W qn; (1700-900) X° 800 

qqet stft qr<?r tt% 

. (qr) afiT (w) if sft qnr §t 3% arjprFr xrftr if xr 'qsT'l w 

Xo 1500—800 = 700 Xo 

4. 3TT%?5T ^ 

(i) sgTo to qo q?r ^ qqirf qrt <ff qfqfqfqqT 'jff ?rc? rx qrx 
^tcft I I 

(ii) src%qr qrrcqixnq amr qfafqfsr % fxrq snqq-aRq an^xq ^tt 11 

(iLi) sR4qr sn%5rf % *ner fqiqfxrfw cRntq ^nsorr anqwn | : 

(qr) xnTsq/qxqrq q?r soft^ot aiw qqqft qfafqfaqt cr«fT ^%wff qq 
XffSFcT fe’X'TT I 

(w) xfqsq qrr xrfasnq 1 . 

(ir) afffrq srrfqqr frrtq qft rr^ srftr i 

(q) qfe sntqxr fqqft qfaqrr/FTinft % sraronq srgqor % foo; |, eft q# 
qff Mt qffrqrr % afarf qft qfeR?/qf% % softer i 

(%) rtr % fro?r qq qfr ?m qxfsn qrr qfeRR sftx aw xorsq 
%• 3{tTrs,T/qr^q ark aoar qxfsrqff (wt trqrrertR) anfe §rxr 
^terraTfxq qqrck sprnq qq 1 

fsR qqqqRTTf % fwq 3^qrq q^?r fern qo =ftrr | wi fs sirct 
3Rq fr qqr qqq qx qqr rrr srir qq srtx/siw rqq q?r f%qxR-qq tft 
Stsnrr wrf^cr 1 

qqrtqq ^r^qff % rrr 5r qftf spjstr qfx qff ffar 1 
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5. stop* 


(i) qfe sr^snsr TfeFfei % % fer ifr at ®tto f ° % fet Tffeq 

tt rtf ferm fe^ wrqm srfaTFT pu i 

(ii) differ ^mfetfenr % faq; ^eht % *n*i% ^ *Rs?r ^r Tnfta qfen| % 
Tfaftfewf ^ *nfenr ?r snra jr?tt fm i 

(iii) aFTR/smsa wt srfnn % arfer arw arTfefr qfr?fq't%qt tt ^ qra> 
sffe WTT ftTT, W cF^I ^ 'ffwife fe TTo 3To 3TO sift qo qo # 
^^fcF % f^?TT %'SIT ^ »FT ?RkFT* T |t 3% f^T5T % ffe; STl^FT 
ifer *rt qrr, sphttt feft ark encg % fen *n 11 
^qTq/^raT afa feet wfffft TvFTT %, eft Fife % ^fr^nffent 

qyo qo 3TO 3fft STo q -0 % q[^ fet ^Tt I 
(jv) STR^ % TF^fe aTT^fe % SfH TftSPT % fctlT TFTR % 

qfe sfft spq- ^FcITfeff «f?r FTR WTT fFTT 1 


(v) 


qfq FT° 9T° 3fo sftT STo qo qft qrtft ife f^ Sf^rfife RlfST 

qjpff % ffe; w$ aff fen FfT | fer% fecr ferr w m 
qfere T?r arfsr^R fkr fe as sr^qT'T feT fe qrr ^ afk qt fe ^rftr 
am % %" i 


(vi) ^r° sr° 3 r° srk q a ?rt fan ntffecr ^feff a arsa at fersqfefT 
% ■^H’TT ifFTT i 

(vii) srgm % ffe arrfea tt° f° 3T° aftrao To ^ afar ^ tto fern 
^rf^tr I 
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smeraTfasp wfsw m 1982-83 % gfara ^t° 

Wo 8to afhc 5To Cfo fRT qr^EpT-5T^TW?f % fftq feq qq 


TO 

qqsq W\ ^W-qaT 

qfqqn w>\ aw 

SFTCR Ttftl 

<o 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1- 

TT^fo Sfffo <jV<s E[o 

q>T3ftn?r srfq? 
q^%5T!w fer^r 
169,TRirw*ra frs- 
^r^rr s^am^rf 
qsW-600028 

q*rcftff5ft?r ^r qg^j-a 

3,000 a° 

2. 

^f*w #ftqr fftnr 
qatfawr arra 
^f^TTj 169 , tl^T^JT 
JT5 tft, TTSTT 
STTTTWrf 2‘^T 
q‘SW-600028 

£tf%r 

5,000 ao 

3. 

wrfatnpr *nfc 
snq> 

t^feqa etf%q 

25 tfPT fnr 

^W?TT-29 

^ftaa ^rasr 3rfa 
a^Srfbw aVffta 

3,500 "5.0 

4. 

qfrtfsqqq t wx ft 
5r*fftR3TT^-«IW 
-To 3, 

W' ztz ftrqr 
*rsT%at qwr, 
'*T3T?T-6Q0028 

sTfaqa 

4,500 a° 

5. 

ifttpr q^ftrwr 
wc finq^r 

qjjsfiSfl'H, 

E Fi%3f, 

qf ftwft 

«TT^ 

2,500 -5o 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

6. 

fVf%Tr 

'frrecfcr feerr 
w, 

’TTsft T n 5 t, ni fewt 

ftf^r 5R?r 

2760 

7- ' 

sfm ftifaw 

3izr i^fr^'arra 
tfisrfer fwt 
$ttV m?TT % 
wf-400005 

Pfifww f^r 

5,000 

8- 

l' 

srra- *m??T 

£&$ n;?ftf?rtTtrrJT 
STtf 

faSTT fspiTUT 
tt^jt fifrar 
^«th 

■ feFr 110016 

faWR few 

3500 
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itt 1982-83 % TTo 

^o 3To 3fk Sfo <7o g-TTT ?T«m?r 3TTfe 3TTBftf5TcT 

fey 3T3?T5T 


4*T 33HT 

#T5?T SFTT ^I^-'TfTT 

^%5tf 

a^T?r Trf^T 

1. 


*\ « “■»* \j 

5,000 

Q^ITRT^^fPT, 

4^47 to, f^rar ^rnfr 
^ii-400098 

nMl*i<!i 'MHi tl 4IH 

X'tttx ¥ mxTT^fr^r 

2- 

sttst xferr *rrw 

TS^ftfWJPT ST7T STJfh^lf^ 
ftr«T f^TFT, TT^3T feSfiT 
hwpt, fe^fr-i 10016 

X?ft%XW5T % kjsft 
^477^ TC 

sn^nr ersTT fVfr^ 

^r wf 

6,000 

3. 

^fitriT tr%-lrfr smn ?ftw 
srx?r, 555-i, ^wrtir^r 

fa?rPT 4rnr?r 

5,000 

4. 

qsftftp$»rc 45k 
fk Fp - trst 

xf%4 44%^, fsPF^Tr ^ 

?rf fk wft 

1847 47f%4T 

4,000 

5. 

Xfs^HT ftf%4 tr?ft%tn?R 

^TTtdfa fe'STT w, 

4vf^4T 47# TTF4 

?rt loooi 

7IE$to 4^^ 

4,000 ^o 

6- 

f?;|M^T!T rrg' fwt 
#C |N^ C 4, 

^-601, ^F4T «WT4i 

W^T, f^jft-110092 

4Tj%4T ¥T*%PT 

3,500 
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qrfTfw-*sr 


'tf 

^T^r/mr efo 

l. t^r *raTfFR (tt° w° 3To tfc 

5TW 

Ifo Cfo) 

5f%5T 

fr®, 

Trfarj?: 

T ft|rff"78l024 

frnrrt'5' 

2 - flsTT^FR (TTo to 3To aftT 

%T5T 

STo <To) 

oT^rstqr 

W° gfrfo |o fafk*! - , < 3^TT5TT 


f^PPT-695012 


3,, flWTffiTC (^o to 3{o 3fft 

3rferst?r 


sro q-fl) 

3-6-69/^/7 3R#FR, WfT^TTT 
1^^-500029 

4 . &r wrpTT (tt° to arc sftr 

STo To) 

*?o 33, SHT TTFT, fcFRT im 
'WgT-302004 





*req- q^rr 


5. shr (tto t° sr° afVT 

?To 70) 

criTo STT^o 161, serrer to 6 
?r^cfr ttar 

#TT?f-462017 

6. 6Tq (tJo t° sro afar 

Sfo q-o) 

555/t WttfjR 

wr^rar^-211002 

7. sfa SPrU^TR (TT° to 310 afa 
So Cfo) 

to fto rfo t*q-q 
qqtRR-751007 

8. t^r HoFf^n; (xro t® sio aft* 

5fo qo) 

736, StfFPt tte 
IIlF#F 

tw^eooio 

9- tq (tto to 31° sifc 

$r° qo) 

l-tt, #tttt 

(wr qttf % ttf ) 

(erf % q\^) 

3r§qqiqr$-380006 

10. ffN (TT° to 31 o afft 

qo qo) 

to 32, 5T5TR 

?qnrTR 

F4W-600017 


3tr qlsr 


gtlUT 


q-qfcqr 


3HT?I q fFPC 


tfwmr 



11. tr (iTo to 3To sfR 

T° To) 

128/2, •tfNw, <pf tR 
(*TFsf?r tfR: sw *?tt % ttw) 

jt-411029 

12. S3R (TTo to 3fo afR 

5fo To) 

qRf smr, t?4?tc w 
T2TT-800016 ' 

13. #*r ^MTf^FR (*T° to 310 afR 
To To) 

T>23, #o 3rrf o zt° tR 
wfa 55 
5RT3RTT-700014 

14. sit tfoTTfPU (*r° to 3io afR 

51 o To) 

TWT to 23, t$aR«8 (tt) 
t#T?-190008 

15. SToTT^R (tt° to 3fo afR 
SR To) 

fwr trftn 
3R wfk Rfrfrft 
fczt-2 
OTTRIft 
tRFR-l 90010 

16 . t^ssiTffvTC (TTo to STo afR 

T° To) 

TTWl tR, 

5To tg^JT 
fwR-795003 


ttsrr, TTT'T Rs 


f*RR 


Tffcpfr tTToT 
bRTT? tR fiffiRR 
£R TT| 


tsn? 

ffTNxT T^T 

ttRio 

ifCTRIT 

?wr sfR wmR 


ftjvr 

RtR? 

*twc 



qfrf??rG5--Tr 

5FfT^=TT 

qfoqr sFjqsrR affr srfosrq qfrq^ q q<rerf €r ^ 

frEpW) 


(i) wV, frsrr w 
sirst—(< for) 

(ii) 3 TR 5 T 

faRforiRr ar^ETTn srFffr— 
('for) 

iii) qffo, ftrerr for^r— 

(<for) 


1. sfrfor qftRT #r 
TTS* qqV, fWT Tfrraq 
snfor vrqq, fo fofo-110001 
2- (qtfol) afro qfig 
sparer . 

Iforfaqrqq or^rrq srrfor 
q^Tfwr^ rr Rq, 
fo fofonoooi 

3. sftfot 3RJT 3 TTTo TR^t5rr 
qffo, 'flr^q rrcqn: 
fwr forqq 
mmt qqq 
n$ fofo-i loooi 

sfrfof q-RT qqi^T 
qfrq, to *narn: 
frren foraq 

qreft qqq, qf font-11 OOOl 
(2-11-1982 %) 



(iv) *trw toto: srt tor 

ffywfaeiTSptff % 34$«iqffrf 
ST^P ^ 


(v) TO^/fe'JTTOIT 31% ffTOCRT 

% srfaftfsr w> %f?rerr- 
Tf^t stfaftfa) fft 

aftr fe^t % 

qnwqt qrfc (tort 3*1% 
RfaffTfsr) #t?r i 



4 . srr° qro 
TOfroftr 

3T#I? JjfSTO fTO ft< llffT 
arertor 

5. sft 3TRo %0 TOTOTO 
^qf^q(% 

ferret fe#m, 

16004 

6 . sfto Rt° tr^o T^TTfOTl- 
TOprqfcr 

fferere feRferreR 
ffeRTR-500001 

7. ^To afro %0 ?£pRR RTRT 

Rqgrotr 

%*?r f^wf^rsrmxr 

Mto-695001 

8. ferefe 
arier sfer 
Itortr 

9. fefe# 

TOR 

10. fermt 
fR^re 

44RI 

11. ferttTOt 

pfer 

12. ferTfert 

ifWRT 

toftr 

1 3 . fermt 
f^rrro st^rt 
fereT 



14- fWPFft 

sftw: 

15. fWTfpft 

16. fwprsfr 

TfSIf 5RW 
17- fm^rnr^fr 

rf^TTre 
4 s 

18. fsiwMt ' 

19. fwnrff 

^rmtr 

20- 

21. (W# 
^TRIMS' 

22 • fWPlCr 

*{=i?lW 

V 3 

23- ftsmlr 

24. ftOTPrft 
tfsng 
’ETStoqf 

25. frormt 
5ff+t'«1 r l'l'S 
TTFRT 



26. ftrermr 

fajTT STCfrR 
SFT^rT 

27. fwernfsft 

faf^Fr 

28- fwrjrsft 

3tR 5T%¥T 
W'3' ; T3i 

29. fWFJfsft 

qfppft JFTM 

30. f©r ^PPfqrifV qpsfe 

fesft srm^rr 
fg^ft 

31. fwnrsft 

nfar. afk fe? qfr aw* 
wsfr (?fWr) 

* 32. fwrmTr 

fwR*T 
t^SRT 

33- fwM 

qtfe^fT *TRFR 
. qtftSnft 

(vi) vrfarnQr 5ft 34 .. 

OT^mpT5T^f|l ;. 

35. sfr qVo %0 «PFT 

•o 

^wft, fw *rrir 

nrre^ft 

*rf f^vfr-1 ioooi 

36. f*T^FR> 

TFeta 3rpar?r aft? 

srfcrfjRT qfc<?^ 

H§ fe^t-110016 
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37. sfto 3To itRc %^rrfcrr R^SRr 
sft^^R ark srar^r, 

ftrsrr f^TFi 
%rrt fwlwr^r 

38 . sft 0 cfY o vjft 0 ^RToff 

ZTZt STfa 

f^rt, to fee err ^nt?r 
mvrr fe 

STR^-400005 

39. 4to tr?fo #?ft 
fsrfaw 

^fr t^o tTJfo CEjfqRf 

arm frt srk ijrr^T Tffer, 
fcr^rr^R *Tpf, ir 
«n^f-400052 

40. *ft tTTro tr^ro ifrfrrcr 

faftlW, ftRlRM R)-o TTFfo ^l%sr 

fegTTTO 

41 . ' 37 ° sVc. qqo ER 

RRfa T?rfsR arjfeRT sftT 
srf^renrr <fer^ 

^ fejft-l 10016 

42 . sfto cfto tTTTo 3 & 
fer ^Trf^RST, Jjf^RPT) 
t^RRaR sftSfasa' 

RRSffk spjfeRT 3TTT 

srfwn - 'rfRR? 

«Tf f^ft-110016 

43. 5To %0 TT^ro TN-gRT 

fsrfRRRT 

#sfcr fWT ^rf^TTRRT 
tfmw -462013 



(vii) (sp) STHTST 

44. STo (sftTRfr) SPpRT FgrTFT 

TteT, fWFT ^ 7^7 

ftrsrr fepflK, 

tf¥r^> st^str 
srk srftm- qf^n? 

7# ftwft-110016 

45. «fto q<HTo WPT 

?fpcf (frt fwr) 

f5T5TT Tf^T^RT 

urr^fV *r»t, ^ f^wft-iioooi 

46.. «fr IFTRT^T ftff 
f^r wTf4>iT 

srparff zftx 
srfXm Tf^, fsrsTT 

Tit fSTFFpr-l 10001 

47. afszrer 

Sftf smFi 

%?r «rtt srfa fotefr 

o^rsfT^T, ?rf fcsft 

17-4t, 

(t^t) 

f^rt-110002 

(sr) sn^Rf; %o ft-o ?fo 

48- STIfTcT 


%rsX f^TOT FHTS'T, Tfp; ?5T3F 

(t^t) 

4» ^fTfWT!? wnt 

(7) 

tt£ foMt-110002 

49. 

%o ?4T° fifTo 5^t 

fht^t f%err sgrt 

?rf 

(Fn^ar X - 

(q^r) 

fXfar vrtTj ftwft-l 10001 

(«r) ^ 

50. 37 F^T^TTT (f?f7 fwi) 

(s>fa ftrart) 

mTcffa flfa 3^^877 7f777 

¥TTa gTo 3To. q'o, 

fff7 77733, 

ff«r ww 

fX 737, 3T° 7T§F5WT7 TR 

fefr (t^t) 

?it f^ft-i ioooi 
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($) iTfwn - 

sto fro Tf 0 , «pt 

«nr ^enr 
pf f^ft-iioooi 
(q&r). 

(^) srfaftfir, fwr fasrpr 
ift^TT srRk, *rf' fe# 
(t^t) 


51- SlftTOT fa&RT 

srftr^Tjr sfh: frw* *^rfn^n*pT 
«r*r trtpw, stp spht, 
pf fe^ft-i 10001 

52- ftrar wr^nr 

*r>3RT stptH trfaFrr *ppt 
qrf^T^ ?£te, Rf f^sft-i ioooj 


srt server RTTcr 'sr- 
m OT fPPT T* 4TR3R ^ I 

^r# wm 6 % arfsr^ f)*fT 
sfk lr ^nr-sMvtr 4 ^r 
i 


53 . «ft ^nrrRTPt 

|®Tri^, z\o fro TT^-o 

3TFTTTR: frqr ^sfr ^r 
Tiff 

54. *sft 

feTFT fW4> 

%o %o fasTT STRUTS 

55 . srtocft %wu fapsfa 

fTSTC PPSfT PRT 
4?r?rRt srpr 
HfR’TT 


56. «fr 

f%^r«TT5r ■gfMdS'i 3TTO 
rr^rgnT, 'SRfP'J"^ fWtor 

(peq- ^) 

57. ^T° Q[R° ^'TTPRT 
srtcTfPTT rfTTfTT, fPT^TT feWT 
tr^o Tjrfo sVo £to 

5F«rf-400020 


58, sto (§prpft). qp° sMt %rpt 

1 - 2 - 212 / 6 / 1 , WTPf*r fte 
t^rr^rc. 



(ix) STrafocT 


59. 

snrfrT 

cft^rd' TffsRT 
47, ^ ^ 

^ 10019 

60. *ft 'rfer 

sfspr 

TTo 3To afft 5fo q-o 

^fa*ft-nooi6 (sfa*r) 




HfafcT 


(i) srr srsq-ssr 

wfir% ^T 444 3T tT T^T ^Vtt I 

(ii) (ar) f%«TT W^T^HT ^ 

4T 4T444fr m 

144 ^ITHTST ff^TT I 

(®rr) Iwt iimiJt wpfr—• 

■<t° t° aro sfh: 1 ° 1 ° 

% 3TfcTf5fT gTTT 41Fftl 

(■%) ifw? % f^mr 


(i) ifii, fwr iinri- 

141 


i. sftatft sffaT iffar 
TT^inf=fr 
f^l^TT #4^14 

^n^fr ?m, ^ f^ft-i 10001 


2. «rt it° %o sj»FT 

ftren siiit, fwr w^nr 

-m^tt w, fevft-i 10001 

3. fa^JPF 

tTsfta SI^TSTFr sffc 
ifwi ifi44, if 1001 6 

4. sftlcft 3Tf4T STRo wft4T 
ifll, f%4TT W4PT 
3TTFlt W 

it felWt-l 10001 


^-fOTOT SR4TT tlTST 
iftl, f%$TT 441404 
tJTTFff '441 

it foMVnoooi 

(2-11-1982 %) 
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(iii) fwferM 3nj?R 3nm*r % 

3TEW (<T^T 


(iv) Tro to 3To sfR STo 7 0 % 

sreirefr §trt rr fw- 
oft ?^5T fert t iwr 
laft ^ct ft, cr^TT foRir % 7T 
¥HRT ST^rTT^ fft I 

C\ 


(v) qfwa: ^ 


5. sffWt TTTftt STRo SITf 

f^feri^nr sr^h srnft’r 
HTfrf^ mf sf'tR m 
fett-noooi 

6 . 5ft° tt 0 oft 0 IpT'PT? 

tfl^RT STif^RR 

JT2T 3TTO tmtsm 

fttt mm f ZX RR 
mw q^rnr, mm % 
sRstf^oooos 

7. mo ^o tmrft %3Rt 

m?R qt 3 T 67 ST, fjfTSTT ftm 7 

fw%nmr 

Mmr 

B. Mt tto tTTfo ofaft 

fafmtR, tt qm q*io r^fq<R 

sfRT F£<T 3fhC 7TR7T tf5T 

$m*ft fctmm? mx 

mRf-400005 

9. «ft qiro q?to stfacr, frftimr 
ft^TRIH tto t^to ^TotSt, 
fecRiqs, msmmq 

10. mo t \o 'F" sr 

firfcw 

Tieffa tto SR^R sftt 
SrfWT 'ifTRf 
q| f^5ft-l 10016 


(vi) ^o‘ to 5T0 Site sto 7o%3M$T 11. sfto qto qrTo <RT 

grm mmre 'rft^r? ttmiftm: 

eftq wr fm# % *ft % qw #J%*B _ 

qt jff^nc srft fammmm % Tpefa tftw arj^ram 

srcVtfn ' 

?r| ft?tt-l 10016 



(vii) twr bbtstb % 
sfafftflr 

( viii) fw bNi^pt w\ ^ Bfcrfafa 
Tfw? 45 T fsra - B^TT^RT 
fTHT I 


12. st° %o t^ro 

Mm, sMfa fsm BwfBsrm 

#tm -462013 

13 . 3 T° (sffacft) 

Tm, Mr q=r Bfwcr fearr Mr, 
BTRta tf%R rbktr sfR 
bIrst 

?r§ Msft-i 10016 

14. sft tR° 

BfR bM, fWSTT BRRT 
RRt ?T?R 

^ f^fV -110001 

15. sfV 

Mr BvfT^i < 

TT° to 3fo alt?: Sfo Bo, 

ftran bbftpt, wRfr wr 
■*i feeBt-l 10001 

16. sft gRT Bter. 

ttrIb tfaw rjbstr affc 
JTfrm Bfm, 
ftstft-l 10016 
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SfafcT 


(i) TTo #o aro afbc 

5To cfo 

(srsira-) 


(ii) ?f^RT ft^FF, TT° Sfo 3To 

srft sro To 


(iii) qfw? % SfST^r gTTT iTTn-GR 
f%5TT JPTTSW <r^ 5T%f?rffer 


(iv) qfT^? % 3TEirST gTTT HUTGR- 
TO fWTf*R fGT^r % TOT %• TOT 
^ #?rrf^T 


1. to fsrefro frer 
fq^ 

qrferqi 3rg?f£rFT sfk 
SffWT «ri^ 

?rf feft -110016 

(sisrer) 

2. to ^o t^ffo etc: 

*rgqcr fatw 

WffiSRT 3TfjsrH site 
5rf?W'"T 'rfw?; 

?rf fswfr-l 10016 

3. sft TT?To i^qvi 
ffffcT #qqr 

f%r§TT *hwr, wtftV 

qf fcssfcl10001 

4 . jfto TT-ffo 3TTfo flTOrft 

fam 
f TOfc 5n<43 
TOTO-5 80003 

5. sfto tfVo tT^-o 
star q7T^%5r 
fTOft fq^fq^TRq- 
fTOft 
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(v) Tfere % 3TS2T3T fTTT T1W< 

fWT ^T 

^ 5T%fTTffer 

(vi) <Tf^rq; £ sparer ?itt 
trc^zr fwT mm*, f^fr wry 
^ srfcTfjrfsr 

(vii) wfare % fawfw stsrfqwr 3fk 
ww-wsTfawr *pwwt ww w ?r 
cpr-q;^ (fw w>) srfrffrffeT 


(viii) farT W^FfT, TTo t° 
«fhC 5T° <T° 


(ix) ?rfer«r, tt° t° tfc wo q-o 
(?r^w-?Tirt5r=fr) 
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6. «To qrtiw t^RTT 

sfrw&n: m 

'WITcftW 'CRT tfsqTR 
WFRT TfrfHV 
^^T-570006 

7. sft-o (fwret) ito % 0 
srw, ?rrrrft^ wr^r ark 
TT^nfY1% urr^r fwmw 

fkw fwsr’nrar , wwf 

8 . wt wto tto ttSrwr 

ktr ft° tto 

tHT-570006 

9. gnrrfr rr^-o % 0 tht 

XTST, ?TTo fro tTqf rrro frfo f^^rrq- 
7f° Wo 3fo sfk W° q o 

fr^fr-i 10016 
o. w\ an^lw wwf 

Wo fto V[o, %T 

11. r 4t Waffr fTTTT 
mm «kft frrfqrw 

mo fr° tfr wr° fw° fr° 

7T° to 3TO tk Sfo q-o 

■T* frwff-110016 

12. «ft fe? 
frcr wrprrc 

qjo to sto srk sr° wo 
ftwrr wwreTw, snwwt w 
wf fktt 

13. sft. frwfr|pTR WfrrT 
srfrw 

wreffr tfewr srf^errw sfk 
srftr^Tir qfrqrar 

?rf frwft (ww-^cffrrwi) 





1. sft o fTf^r 

TT E ^V 3 T ar^^fSTT^T 3fK 

srftm Tpuq-q; 

*ti 

(q^r areq-^r) 

2. sft *Tc*PT 
tfgw ?rf%w 

ftr«TT TfWFPT, HTFft ?T*FT 

3. sft % 0 =fk Tr«m 

ttrr tfer^r fwl'SR' qar 
HWl-PT tfPTTt " 

17 aft, «ft artfMf *rpr 
5T i . 


4 . jft o cfro 5 ft o J 5 Rroff 
'TfefR^n ft^W 

HTHT srfqR ^B^T^rScT 

fHt mr $zt 'xk 
mix ct^itjr, fr*ft w 
Wf-400005 

5. «rr fRifr^T f^f 
ftrf 3*TTfm 

^Jo |-o 3To ark sro q-o 

fsm irwm 

qnRT ?fo 109 '#’, 5irF^V 

?rf fewfr (q^r to) 

6 . sft fMte f j?tt qfkr 

3Jo !ffo STo,3f|^ Sfo qo 

*3 fo*fr (wrW) 
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WT cRT fafr*! 


(i) ffr^FF, TTo to 3To STKSTo q-o 
(‘TfrT Sparer) 

(ii) t^TcT ffrw 

TTo to 3To STR ST° To - 

(Tfrr g-qrsw) 

(iii) gw ^frffrn:, tfrfr fro fro 
frsrR wrr sttf 
*frfrfr sqffrr 


(iv) frvf t^TToR (wt) qTT trap 

Tfrfrfr 


(v) Tfrsfr Trr.qRTifrff Ecr^qr 


1. fro frsrpnrT ffrr 

ffrw, Tro to are sfk sro qro 

Tifr^fr (sparer) 

2 . bto fro tT?ro !src 

frfrr frw, Tiotocffo sffr sroq-o 

qf ffrfr (frrrarer) 

3. fr gqo tr^o spToRT 

gq-freffrr frrqr frfr wfi 

(Tvs'), fro fro ITS^o fro 
VTcPT, frsTSTW frfrr 

Tf frefr 

4. fr go %o ?rfrpTT 

F^REF frvT frtrffr T 

frvT TfroTT (frft) 
frfrtrr ^ (m qffrfr 

Tf frofr 

5. fr %o xr^o frffrn 

fr^frgpr T^o fro fro-2 
to fro fro fr?n*T, frfrfr ^Ffr 

’T't ffrfr 



(vi) 'Tfrwq; fe fecT STofTp'R srq^T 

STTT Rfeffa suffer 


(vii) tor ttrr 
JTTT RTYffcT ar)W 

(viii) T?ff srfcff E OT ffrffer ^sfffeR 
(aWST 5TTT H#ir) 


(ix) s^fer ^sfrfeR 
(srarsr ?rt wRfrar) 


(x) ?rfafa str 

^pfefr sfaftr srr 


( x i) differ, T\o to 3fo 3fk STo q 0 

differ) 


6. «ff RPTfeT fef 

ffer floTTf^R, TTo to 3fo 3fR 

STo q-o, RRT #o 109 'tff' 

JJTTWlr SRRT, ?rf feoff 

7. *ff q^o 

*fei?r differ, fesir sfeoR 

Wft <RR, Rf feoff 

8. «ft STRo q; 0 %PTRf 

rgm stffeR 
feoff feprcr srrrsRRor 
ffePT?r ^ tferaf 
^srear 

?rf feoff 

9. sft sfo f^i^fcr 

gfatf^JT ^sfffen: 

feoff %«t ^ffer-1 

fesfe oft^r ferk fawrc 
^SSTW W, ^JTFT 
^ feoff 

10. sff y^o r&o hr 

fflT, «ffo tfo tfo tffo 
T[° #0 3To sfft 5To To 
T$f feoff 

11. Sff feVfTK kfecT 

tfffe, -?jo to 3fo sfkSTo cfo 

?T$ feoff (W&t #**) 
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emifosr ^FTT^TT ftfafcT 


1 . sffo fmfTTR faq 
fq^Fj TT° to 3To 
sfk qo qo 

q-ffSo# . (3T®T8 t) 

2. sto QrTo S5R ' 

^ ffftw, t° arc. 
tk 5To qo 

(sqiwsr) 

3 . MYffnmr ^T^rq . 
fsrsrr % sflrorc 

fw ^TTTcfV 

qrrtqfq%qq (q« qfm*r) 

4. sffo «fto % 0 qmt 

scorer, fkqr fwq 
fqwfknqrc 

5. jfto %o spTOqTTft fq?# 

.ftwr % sfaftrr 
sfHiqviif fqwfa^ mm 
srRFRRTf 
(crfwnf) 

6. Sfto 5fto 3TTTo qrrq% 

STRST, fa^TR 

fertV fqwfqqrr^r 
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7. q>o %o q?ir OTTqfir 
dmm % sfrqfR 
fquqf^qrr^r 

% 

8- fttsnF 
ttr Tm\ #fth 
w 2o4t 
q-qtqs 

9. fqfeqqr 

ftrerr hrr 
Miw (%^r) 

10. fqq^FF 

ttr fw *frr 
qfkfi-,785001 (sram) 

11. ftfapp 

ttr ftr^rr h^r 
ssTfer qs, fprs^q k¥, gt 

12. ft&FF 

ttr tfsff? srfqsrR sfk 

sriwr fa*nq 

«ft wto qto mff*rr Tte 

krar 

c> 



13. T^TST 

*rm art: frm 

TT° to To T^T To To 

?rt ftrsfi - 

14. arsarer 

fwnr ark Tftor fwr trow 

TTo to To sfft To q-o 
iff fc# 

15. srwrar 

frriTrfsRT {ttr err Twfwtt 

ftrefrr 'f^nfrnr, tto to t° 

afk To To, Iff fee# 

16. t«tt 

TWTqw-ftTr trow 

TTo t° To aft To To 

fff fsprtt 

17. TWT 

Ttrit trow 

TTo to To afh To To 

ftc^fr 

18. sparer 
SFFTCW troW 

rfo t° To srk To to 

t| fewt 

19. T^TST 

Trotrer fwr wtwto w 
TT° to to aft: T° To 
t| trett 

20. T«rer 

trero ttsw trsrw 

TTo to To afk TO To, Tf fTwff 

21. TWT 

TT5TTW TT 

TT° to T° tk To To 

Tf fett 


22. TWT 

tfrw tlT WWTTTtW TWStr 
TTo to T° ttT To To 

■rf fewr 

23. TWT 

ting TWW tr^Ti 

To to To tk To To 

?rf tktV 

24- STSETgT 

ttWT TTTfTTTT TTW 
TTo to To sftx To To 

Tf fkfr 

25. TWST 

Trrtt/ar^Tft^ TTTTfer 

ftSTT 

TTo to To Tk To To 

t$ fsotV 

26. TWST 
Ttt fWT 

Tfo to To 3ftr To To 

Tf fett 

27- THTST 

ttwtt ftTT 

TTo to To 3ft: To To 

t§ tr?tr 

28. TWST 

TTo to To tkT° To 

ttwft 

29. 3TS3T8T 

trow, wtt aft: ^ww 

TTo to 3fo tk To To 

Tf feoft 
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30. sparer 

ftSTT =FT q^FT^FT 

XTo #0 STO 3ftx STo qo 

q f fqxtt 

31. 31MST 

AW 0 ! 3ft?: 3TTOTX OTt qfw 

Xr° to 3To sffr qo qo 

qf feqft 

32. 3TtW 

aftx qt^R 

XTo to 3To -3fh: STo qo 

qf fqqtr 

33. Spjqsr 

■xra’fcr qfqqr tk qqqq 

XTo to 3To 3f|X q-o qo 

qf feft 

34. srsq^T 

snqfq^ qrsqqiq fqqqq sjttss 

XTo to 3To 3ffa qo qo 

qf fott 

35. qscpq 
qfw qqrqs 

XTo t° 3To 3ftC qo qo 

qf fqott 

36. faftpra 

t%qr qkfrfqtt fxq 

XTo to qo 3fft qo qo 

qf fqqwt ■ 

37. fqfqqq 

tftq fWT q^fqqrrqq 
ar«rtx 

38. fqftqq 

, ttrqftqT q^rfosiwr 
qqkqx 

o 


39. fqfqqq 

ttfa ft^T qfrfqqrrqq 
tmq 

40- fqfqw 

ttk fWT JTfTfNTvPT 

41. qrtqq 

qqtqqjfqqr ftSTT qf 
TTo to qo ftx qo q 0 
qf fkft 

42- qfo qo qqo qr|sqxt 
tttq ftOT q^Tfqsnqq 
fqr 

c\ 

43. ^To sntq 

xkx 

fqqrq sfk qff q fwr fqqm 

qjo t° q° sfkqo qo 
qffkft 

44. gpnxt qqo to xm 
xtex 

Fnqrfqq? fqqrq qf qrqffft 
ft stt fqwq 

XT° t° 3To ttXqo qo 

qf feett 

45. ft fqorq'XTor 
xkT 

fwr qraq ffmq 
xto to sro ftx qo qo 
qf feqfV 

46 . sft qqqqrx xtr 
ft° qf° sfto 
qqqmq fqqrq 

xro to sro 3ftx qo qo 
• qf fktt 
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47. 3T° '77° TT^Tsft 

tfthr ftrcrr wrf^rr^nr 

^%r4T 

s» 

48. ¥ifo %o q^-o jj=rn?r 
ftsr 

$Kto ftrerr i^rfaencw 
*fmw 

49. 3i° «rWt 3nr?r#c 

ftzx 

firw ^ffrarraw 

3R%T 


50. 37 ° spitin' 

tter 

?rfeRr sfhfini^ ^5 

TT° $To 3T° sftr q-o 

fit fesfr 

53. tfa (qo 3TR°) 

TT° #° 3T° 3ftrsr° 7o 

fit fcwft 
52. #r (*fr°) 

TT° 7T° 3fo 3fft 5T° Cfo 

Tf ftwff 



pfler-tTTstrsR 

1. sfo ffcrsprR Tm sr®^ 

tt^t 9rfer*F 3rg*rsrrr srk 
srfSTOTqfa^ 
sft srrfe Trnf 
*r£ fe^ft 

2. 5fo £fo crffo 1R *nretr 

?f^cr 

^flw sifsra? afn 
srfw*r 'rfm 
«fT arcfe iTT’T 
»rf fc^Pr 

3. OTTfTST ?RW 

f^rwf^rr^rr srnft^r 

s^Tfi^rrf kw 
qi fcsft 

4. 5ft° SfRo *fto q-M h?w 

qsnsr 

=^*re 

5.. wto STRo (jnTt5R*T • ?T^RT 

^Tf^rfgr, JT3TO lw%TOT 

wtct 
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6. sft° 

sreirar, aram ^ 

?^r srre tffarsr *rr#sr 

?T|^ fepmfasiISTC’ 

^rtf^fr 

7 . ®r° STFRt^ f¥T| 

gfH ir?ft1%(T5Fr 3 tto ^f%Epr . ■ :. 

^ T <qT< T 3TTWtr 

?rl f^?ft 

8 . sr° g^rr f^fter ■ 

sftwr, zizi arfqfj sfrlw srr^r 

SWl-c^ Xts, ^FTTT 

9. st° TTSFrra- <fto ^rra' g^r 

fsrfflrw, «ft 3d%?n?!i1%rfT 

fm- grw 40%^ 95 ft 

10. sfto trtfo ittto ?RW 

98/39, ^TTcT STM Mr ft* 

'Pd't'Ttl 

11'. ^To gfam 

arw^T, sftr ■ 

‘ 7 , yff *rpf, gw fa?rc 

. ?rt f^wfr 

12. «ft afto fWJff 

sft^te sft^e* 

JTCT 3TT% fW# 

fwi mm gfeT 'rk mig.... . ■. V, , 

ifrft mm Tte . 

^1-400005 
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13. 5To 7^77 

frs? irfs-fe^r 

3r5ft^if 2f777 
smItst 

14. ssft qqo q^o spgr 

faTW, 2 ^ ftraT TTjTT 
tits arrf 

15. sr° q7° irffo 

3^^517%, srmTT fTTTiwT^nr 

auw 

16. 5fVo sfto %o TTir 777 
Tfffer TUT TtSTTT s 3 sd , i *?'<£ 

53, %&Z 

5Tf f7wft-110003 

17. sftTcfr TfsrTT 

fafTTsT, 7T37 'TTf^^apr ^ 

^7 9 , p3T 7 t 7 
7T77 trW’-TR' 717 I 
10049 

18- *7° 77 1777 

63 q75, $7T7f7f 7T7 
Tsf f^fl-110003 

19. 71o cflo qwo 77^177 

fjrfTTW, THTl'T' SfpU Tt^TFRT 'id^Y^r 
f^c^fT fT^fTSTTTTT 

f^ft-110001 

20. f7%77r, 3TT5T ?f57T STTO 7^577 7Tt^7 

377T5ft 777 

TffTwft-l 10016 


7777 


7777 


7777 


7757 


7777 


7757 


7777 


7777 
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WOT 


21 . ST° Tpfesf 
5fr%tr, fefet fewrw 
ferWt feiMfqsliTOT 
16 , wwwfe wfew 
fOTft-110007 

22. ?I° (wtwwt) OTT %0 WSRT 
tftfap: fast WFrtWST WWW 
WfafW W?tfWW WTO %flOT faf# 

3T^3TTt ?PR 
5Tf ftwfr-110016 

23. «ft tro % 0 «TFr WOT 

WWfW'lfw 

OT OTW fgW 

ftrwfe 

24. 3To tpfo tr^o WKW WOT 

5, WOTOT fiTWOT TtW 

WWTOW 

>a 

WOT 

25. S?t° sfo %0 WlOTcft WOT 

w$w wn% wf%w-i (wit) 

11, wfarcxte • 

fW-411001 

26. 5ft° f^Wo %o W^TOT WOT 

WeWW, iJWTFT faWTW 

www fwwfwww 
OTt fa^R 
wwtm (wftwT) 

27. WTo %o WRo sftfWOT 3TTWWK WOT 

152, SFWgjft Tfa, W 5 WT 5 T 

WOT-600004 
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28. falW'f 
l<iRi|T?r flsrnrzr 
ifcpCfTS (siTIWT tNT) 
fsTfR 

29. 3TTp^ 

%^T fmnmr mTS^T 
Ip* fTiTT 

sr^srng qqn: ml, ?r$ fcwfr 

30. (fwr) 
mcfor ffa arg^fSTTR qfwjf 
ffa ¥RT, 3TO TT^sT !RTR ffe 
fff fewfl 

31. smrfmp fstrerr fHw 
srrafmFr ftrsrr fcifrrrspr 
rIwtt rnnm tott 

c t"?l c »i-dT 

32. sparer 

%f^r mi mm sfaimft 
17 «fi, fOT TR ; SfffSTW 
f^ft-l 10002 

33. 3Pm$T 

^r%5T mm wtt ?r STFE Mmft W\ wflqT 

17 m, WSTR mf fewM 10002 

34. fli^rm 

TJvIT fwr IFTPT, TlfRT'^ 

. $**■*< ml 
(w*s) 
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qlmmrFr 


q$r mrw 


'rmr 


qlm mrm 


mfr-sresr 


q^ff?T4W 


q|fr m?Fr 



t^t 


35. 

T?ffrp?r ttt f? Firar Hfsfr&j ^arTffpfrrer 
smfcr §re?r, 47-48, r %r 
f^fl 

_ r> 

36. tfTFr S'rTT 

WT^cfY^T TlTTfa'T' f^TFr ST^STPr 

^TsTTFT ^Z 

T i f^yfM10002 
37- 

^rr^ §*ttt tt^t ttttt 

TMf^W 

q-fenwr-i 47 001 

38. t%4TT fr^TTT 
T7TTT 

39.. TT^T ftTCTT T^TTT % *rtft 

3nfc % mwtf m 

Tl$m' 

40. fkfsrrsr srtTfaT 

tnfsrsfr sftefrfWV 

41. fax (*FT?fo*r) 

42. artw 

ttst^t ^nt 

TTo T?To 3T0 3ffc T° To 

Tf f?wft-l 10016. 


T^T ffSFf 

^qpfr ariTfrer 

FTRt arrarf^cT 

t-tttI arnrfrcr 
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1. (a^STH) 

2. #r (t«rf¥fO 

3. fm (wtt) 

4. t° sro 3fk sro 1° % Trtt fMntf % snarer 

5. ttto ftreri *rfri^rmtf tk tfsrrr sftttPitt fcs % fsrfa<rer 

6. TTO to 3fo sfk TO qro % g'RT TTTR4 TT^T ftSTT TTFTTtf % ?T 

sirfe : 

(i) 

TT^ir tftro arprarfr srYr Tftspr TfrT? 

6, t)-o qYo srr^o eftt^ 

TSTRT 

(ii) 

nsir firen tr«nT 

or^tttTTTT? 

tftm 

7. TT° to 3To tlT To TO % 3r«W sTTT TTTTT ftwf^TT?nTlf/trST TTTTTf 
% 3TTS ajfw : 

(i) sr» qTro sfto 3mTT?r 

fSTSTT t ttTTR, ftTTfsnarT^R 

3, tt <t¥, fSTT^RK-211002 
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(ii) 5fo 3TPTST 

ftren % sftw 

g^ff qgrfr fkprfknsr^, 

(iii) 3To ^rTft^T 
f*T^I=h 

af^sft afh: f^-qfr snsn 
t^TT^rnr 

(iv) 3To afro c^o gw*ff 
fkM? 

fkrra arprarir qrftirs 
53, sfkt pfe 

(v) sft° g° *rr° fwff 
WTIR fWFT % SltWT 
W^rf fawfklT^PI 

(vi) sfto («ftn^t) srfrraT ^rt 

fwg fw?r srtw* 

faffR f^fFT 
sr?kT fkwfkrw 
4<?ki 

(vii) sfro qto vfto %o tffq^ 
Fi^" s fl e t>, f%3>W 3TSJFPT %?£, 

fk^^sCTT-egsooi 

(viii) ^To %o pro qrp; 

Trf'JTcT % m%?R 

VTlTcffa qkfrfkft STFTFT 
qnT^ 
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TOfeRfe fsTSTT % qRT|^R SffaRr 

1 . sreq-err, q^rmr-ferT fqvnq qar fafeq, qfsrq sftsft^r# %?sr 

2. Sf^5T, FTqffeF fHRTR TR RTRfq'^Ft fq$lT fWWT^T cfSfT fen RFF 

3. 3T«TSfr, fej qram trsp^ 

4- sparer, srrafe? qrsam ferrer sfess 

5 . sparer, qrsrfqRs- ferr ojrrq’qr qqqnr 

6. aPRST, f%T4TT RTWFTfeq tR rTRmqqWt 3cqTFF q»pt qfe; 

7. qsarer, q^PTTj WW aftT ^FTFFT tR^fr 

8. sparer, arg^fer srrfcr qq suffer qFsrrfcr fen qqqr 

9. sparer, fern rer femr ' 

10- snarer, wnwr ?*r 

11. fkfeRTi *Mpt ferr HjjTferrepr, sfen: m gq% 3T%ffer 

12 . fafa'rer, shrR ferr tRiferreR, ?g$mz qr srfcrPrfer 

13. fafesr, sHfa fenr nirferrepr, '4 Ttp?t qr ^ nfcrfrfa 

14. fofeq, shfR ferr qfrferrepr, 4 T qfaffrfsr 

15. ?To qqo it^o qrqs, ffe (fn^^nr) 

16. «ft ’ffegp 

■^fej fen sqiwinfeqq qqq qq wfewnfr qpf qqqr 

17. S'To 3Tm 

ffe> ferrF er q-fer ferr jqqnr 

18. gqrer nfe 

Tfefen n^FWF, ^fqfe qfqffeTT (^TPR, ferq sftq qqfeqfR rq^^clT) 
ferR 1R qfer feTT femr 

19. sparer, fern q=r nfer fen ferm fm W ) 
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3F5Wm*T ^fwfcT 


l. 5T>o ito tr^o sffa 

(3TE¥?t) 

ferr?r it# Tyfq-^ fwrr f^vrnT 


2. tfro eft° tr?ro q-RW 

■ 

3T«T^r, STrmf^ f^r?TT f T q^r ^T^IWr fwr 


3 . srr° q3T° ( ^% 

(s^ft). 

3TSIT5T, %<T *nf 


4 . srt° arffM f*pq-n?fm . 

(h^rt) 

?nTnf^fr ferr^r q^ qrqf^t Fwr Fptft 


5. jfto fq-«r 

(?RfFT) 

^Fr-wf^r, qfer 


6. sfto (srWt) i^ 

(w) 

Trfsrer rrteftfir^ %?? 


7. htq (fwrfr) srfrfspfr fsreTfw 

(fR^r) 

3T*W, f^rsn tTEpgp' 


8. 3"r° q*r° q^r° wrlf 

(iFTFl) 

ft¥T (sfTRt^plT) 


9. sftWPFT 


TTT^tfr q¥ qfra: 

IQ.. ^TTW^t tr^ftf^n^FT ^PT 


11, WPST, ^ tft ^ ¥ftz 

(snfiw) 



1. H^SJtT-SfafcT 

(q>) 3 t^t.. rrnnF^ fasrFT ^ q’Rfaqft f^r^rr tw*r 
(w) strst, fwnr ark ^rfora 1 ferr fwr 
(*r) sr®T^» *^-fwT tr^ 

(*t) sp^T, 3Tt7TTqT-f%5TT fw^TT’T 

(®) apzrsr, fw : sirm’ ^tt*t*t <h$ 

(^) sr^f^r, apjgferr ^fr/ar^fw fwr 
(®) sr^T, srr*rf*pF 'rraq^ f%^>r?Er srp> 5 
(^) aTRffr, fWT ^TWI^SRUT 

(sr) sft° arfa^r fomqrrc 

(or) jftoRT, *PRPT 3f>T tnfrcp cfrf ^fcrf^fg- 

(?) 3JWST, qn-SlTW m (wrs^r) 

2. srteftfwt % fair s^tHrfafa 

(qr) srsirsT, firepjr-rrrsR fa^mT 
(^) aparisr, Rsrrf^ fawn q# ^rnrf^FV ftrerr 1w*r 
(q-) sparer, fWFT afft nf'TRT f?r§TT fw^T 
(w) STRST, 3T«Tmr-ftT5TT f^-VTPI 

(^) sparer, f^WTT rprqr; ttrt if $f$pp sMM qrf ireifo % to 
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(q) qknrr, snre-nr afk eft irfcrkrfa 

(w) fsrftrw, sfkrtfWt %re (rfirkrer) 

3. 3T^q^Tf^fj f%T^TT % f^rq; fw hMct 

(*f) sparer, smsrkPF fkSTT: sqrq^r sm-rm hr 
(w) sparer, STTqfRF t TT52r=F*T TRW 

- (tt) sparer, snjpfkcr srrfa/srijfffqcr ^snr^rrfcr ftren q^ 

(q) 3TST5T, ^-fTOTT qpp 

(t?) snarer, f^nFcFTT q^PF 

(q) apRST, qTSzpTR apt 

(©) sprst, qrq^r ark knrR 

(sr) #sptt, wqq aft-?: ^kR q^ hr ^fafafsr 

(it) «rt q° rro sfro stir 

(sr) srr° tnOTPTfaTR (TPtkpF) 

4. Trm sftr ^rtqrq % fcrq 

(*f) snarer, rrnrTfkF fwnr qq nrefkft fwr f^^rm 

(^) sparer, fwR ark qkrcr firerr fewr 

(ir) snarer, sn^m-prerr fw»T 

(q) sparer, tfw sfk aznqgifir^ qq^F 

(i=) srezrer, tfsrPF Tpfrfqwrq 

(q) sparer, TT5ZRR ^PT 

(ss) srarer, srrqfkF qrsq^q fa^TT whr 

(sr) snarer, srTqfkF fwr : szn'rer sq-ppr anf 
(it) sparer, kr^ srszprr q^ 

(sr) sfto sfkrtfY kr^rar 3Tf$PF sfkftPpFt %?sr 
(z) qknTT, wqq sfk *fqqkre qq^F eft srfqfqfa' 

(s) arezrer, pt<pt sfk $FqkR fwrr (tr^pf) 



5. ^mW-fSTSTT site 3T fI T 

(*jr) arsiT^r, Trprrfarer fwn ^Rmfr firerr £raw 

(^) SMST, fem-TTTSFT fw^TPr 

(p) sprst, mforr fsrrsTT: sttw wt’T’t 

(^r) 3TST5T, *nf$RT ^ sJTTWfw m’fcsfa 

(?) sparer, STSPPT tr^T 

(=?) fsfTFRT, STfSFF sftsftftF# %-S 

(©) sprst, *rm sfk ^'fr?r frsrnr 

(sr) 3TSW, tfw fFfrf^TTfT I^FF 

(it) sprst, iftsm, tprr sfk ^rt^r ^ 

(or) sreq-Qf, fwr RRRifftRW t?w 

(?) (ejrrr) 

(5) apRST, fHRTH sfhc pfbTcT fWT fasTR 

(?) apReff, .STWfasjr TR?RTf f^RTO 5FFt*5 

' ' ,0a. ^ 

(?) sprst, RRTRF-fwr fasrPT (trRpf) 
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TfrOrrcEr et 

1982-83 ^ ifalR HfafcTOf gTTT 

TOT 

77777X1 XrfwFcT 

77777fl- 7f%fcT epT 57<% 3fk 58%t tsTf 77m: 20 7f 1982 aft* 23 3T7g7T 
1982 %t p I 

7%7r7T 7% frlSTT 7T 7X71 % 3Tc^t qT77gXci% f777?r7 7% 377777711 77 
77 felT 771 1 7177771- ufafe 77 5?TT7 7T f% W fen 7 ^TTXm % fan 
7T7fW7 777 7% 7TS*Tpl% 77T ^Tt 7T%3; I 

77777X1 7f7f7 fefTT 7T7[m| TTfTrfep fwi7 %7T 77 1982-83 $ 
71^1771 3TJ5T7 3t% % HrlO, 7^77 7^ I 

fefa feTT 771 f% 77^17 SlfcHn #7 0F7f% %% % .fer, ^t-T7Tl7 777 
fefer 7% 7f 1984 % ^ f%7T TT^ I 

7T7717 ^7T5fl-77T-777 77 %tf%7t f77777 % 777T7 %t 7777711 
Xrfafe % 7771- 7 71 IlfitfWTt 77 *(77 771%- % 77 fw 571*71 f% 377177 

afT7 f7777 77 W7 fTW 317* | 7^ §577 TV fen 7TT f% %tf%7t % 77777 % 
7T7*3% 3?77T, %T1, X7T<?rr afft; f%%% Tlfe % 77 7 7t 7F|7 fefT Tfe | 

77777T1- 7f7fe % 77T? f% fe7 $737% 77 ^X7 77 X7$ -t srfksp 57% 
7% 77% $77-37% 7% f%X % #77 7T7T Tlffe I 



wr^fr rrfftfft ft % Tikftr tftsTrr aigftsrm- ftk srfWr Tfkre ftr 
srkfsw fw ft ^TT*rivr % srftsR ft ftn? mf^ spTTft ^f^rr wff%? 
w aft f^rr^TT ft *n#5R^nr aft sraftr Trrfft^T tt# qwf ft, afk ft*r 
srrfft^ ft ?stft fftwT fsrr 11 

^ fftrarr ftt fftqr trt % Tfkrr *ft 5 % .ftren % sk ft ftrf fttsft srfarsr 
^fftafl rrff %ft =TTffttr fftifftr fwr ftWT % W ^ % fftq STFTT sft? fftW 

SR7 T?IT | I 

fim Ml 

fftrT flfftfft aft 57#, 58# afk 59^f tsft Win 26 swft 1982, 26 *rf 
1982 sfk 29 1982 aft |f I '**' . 

?TCTg ^ raft Jr arnrftRaRT wmt aft Tfrprft ft Toft ft farr; ft *#$g- 
Trfftsrfftaj, aft ^r «rft # fftti ftfftfft ft .^sr fw: 

(?p) apafrr I ft V ^ aft qrsq^Ri# : 50 no srfft grarcr 
(*r) ^rr VI ft VIII <np aft arTsapperft : 75 srfft 
(*r) aFSTT IX ft XII cf^T aft MIWJT-Tft : 100 ^o STfft J^RT 

TTo J^o sro ark To q-o aft TT3T$FTftr aft fkfftf aft ftfftH ¥T 

ftft % fftq; arrftftra' fsftt ft fftcr ftftfftfr ft stwt aft 50 ^ srfft 

Tfftfftr a^rkr rfr^fft fftxT nfftfft ft' aft 1 

TftTT aft W dftfftftt % rRWT aft TT^TT W tfftF WT 311 ft % STTcTH 

-\ S 3 

% fftq rftT ftlTT ftTT 3TTTtT ft fftlftt TTT sp^Rtr TT° fo 3fo aftT To To qft, 

stri aft wrfffr fftxr rrfftPcrft# 1 

^fftft^-TrfTcr qfftftft^rarr ft©rr 1 sfk 4 ft arn# - ft fw ftftfft ft 'ftrgfft 
# fft Tfwr ft- ?rr wft ft ftkRt snsre: # ftftrr % fttcrc ft 15 <arra ^qftf 
^T qft ftfftft W TTmT oTTTT ^fftr | ^ ftfftr ftf aft ajrpf-ftgfa aft aiftteTT CTT7 
am? aft srroftt 1 sftterr % TfftwTar fr ^ ?rt ^ftft fft Tfrftt^ 1 sfk 4 
% ffti? ftfftar qk aft a^ranr ^ ?TT ^ 3FTTT 3% 3T?T TkftftPTTsff % 

tftrtr TfTTT ^rrq TT ar^f I 
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•. qrt ^4-^rfr tffafcT wt rafter % f?rq fara sfqfr % 

ftjqr : 

1. fWT fffrff qrf *T^T 5t *T«ff % faq §T iTft% 400 $447 *f 3q5T 

600 w? 4 R fen ^nq i g-cqr^Tcr gr qgt?r 700 ^qq aftr 800 ^rtr f^nr srnt i 
800 wq q?r ftrsnqfrr % a^q % feq qg snqsqqr f% fwarsff (wr) % 
stft qfkrfaRT if =ft % qrq sf qqf qqr qqq f^n gt arte «ffo qq 0 i \o % ljftsr- 
wsr *Ft w *rc ftanr gt 1 qft gf 800 wff q?f w fqrerrqfo faq ftremff qq 

ZW ^ faq % 5TT5TT srrqjrr faffi feq jqfq-qqer 3fRT %5TT STTcfT | I ^T fWT*ff 

fqqft anqdkrqr arqqiq % g?qqrc q gift 1 

2 . qqqrq arfks qfkffarqr ftr«T«ff (qrfqqq sffftqz qfcrt) qq qqqpqqqqr 

4R STRlfraT qf^f^FTT fWT«ff (qte 5T43YRT 5ff$R3 qfsft) fw ^ncTT | 1 

q?| arar 900 qqq srffr qTg qrt fHrrqfqr feqr ftrqf srrqTfcw 3^5 t^ % i 

fWTTffcT 4iT 4TT^4rrW qfaftqpTT 4?t tTRlf'^T qqr «FTT t|^TT ! 

t 

3. qrf?qs qfRrtsprr ftrar*ff (arfqqr qt%qq qqqi) sftt qrqRtrR 

qfrifRRT ftlW’tff 4 iT f 5 T fqqft tft tRTT ft STlf qR qftf ft arfgRT Tiff ft 

qftqn i 

fkr srfftfft ft qfftmfqftf qft sniff % qft ft<Rjfft qft i 4 qqt 
vtrct if ®f qgfqf ft arfftqi- % fftq q gfqf arft qfft srfw*ff/®r?r qft qfa mg 
250 wff '«PT ftq fgq 3TT% *PT JTR'tJFT wf | I 

SRSW fffTSTT q4^ 4 ftt qq^ift fttft fft4t qsftft ^TRIT |, ^t Stfit ^TTf 
20 ^qq % Tn-q^T % si^rR ^f f%rT ?rfqi% ^ €r: 

(i) sfun^f sft^PET, (ii) ^TTP' ql'^di, (iii) ^tr (q^%^^5T^)» 
(iv) c$ft ^-cp: spTfq^rc (qildf^id ark (v) i 

fwRr-?rr£R fq'ffrq % q^rrqf (arrfsEffwr) q?r fqrrrq qr ^ ^ ^ 

f ? f^% facr qri % fvrq'^rrr irfqRr fr qf : 

(i) fq^ fanfr % ftrq-Jifir 150 ^ i arfirfk^ arrt ^r m?r 

75 ^qq i (ii)€sq?i% %q —75 ^qq srf^ ®nm q^r i 
qf% fti% q?f % fqqfw qwrq qff f*m nfqfq ttpt- «rf : 

(i) ^qr?qr (%€f) ^ 1100-1600—qqr i 

(ii) . ia-PTKq ?rfTW (ff?ft q afiKt qfqf Jr f%wrq) 550 —900—q*P 1 
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3TjjETETR jf SpT fit ?f J TZrfi 3fk TlZf'W 9fw^ # 3TTSTTT 

¥TTf¥t qfaiiPT ^TSff 0 \ $1% % 4^ Sff ?T farT Hfafa *TpeT 

ft qf : , 

' (i) firs! qrt qf%q sfk %qtfq»%5r?r-—160 qqq srfa ^srrc wi i 
(ii) ^Rl^f ^FT ?! 1 # - 40 WJ, fTTR 5FTf I . 

(iii) 4tftfsqr STf “FT «TRT—25 srf>T ^ ^1% 1 

■' (iv). sftrnfiTiT ^—2665 qqq srfcr sfomr srfcr qrf i 

'Fttt qr^ % q^r fr 3rpTf?rFr stf «ft 75 srf<n?ra srt q>TrfT % foq 
q^ftnfT afh: ^rf^crtff qr|T srr ?pFcrr 11 

?rfafcr 

TTFTm Hfafa fsqr 31 1983 sfrF 22 tffqrft 1983 # gf I 

?f? : «n' ,: r ; T ?r str qq^qqFftsr qfq% efY f?qt£ err fSrarT f%?rr, f^rct 

srfc 3 ^ffa- ept ffifenff # ^rift^TT eft qrrq ^ffqr tptt «tt i f%srr 

wt for qg Terr srqfo % forq for faffoRcrT foq ^ qq foeprr 3mtsr r qR 

3 # I, srgqcr qfqq, fotflq qFngqrR sffo qr^ffo qfoqq % ^rf^er gra qqr ^®tt- 
?qq> forfoR fw qw qrPgq i w fo??m qq smnfor, qfoqTffofr qq TTgr 
qr% q’jforq sr^qfor q?r q^rqq qforfo % qro qfoqq qq Sforqr qrfgq; i 

wr fofo fa*tf <jj qrfirfqr 

w qq qfqfq ^ f sqr qgt gf i 

TTtftq foto 3*3?^ ajfa STfqT^nr qfofR 
^rrm-q faqrm tfi ^faqr qsqr 

3T° 5TO 3To 3ffo 5fo q 0 qrt qrRTfq foqqq # glftfo fs^F f%STT 3T5T qqt 

sfft qfr«rac vt ar^eqr =srWV qffor qrfor sparer *f 23 foq^ 1982 qrr |f 1 

®rq% q^qisq wt q qfqq? # srsq-sm - % ff^q fqqnq qft ferr. q sr^qr 
q^ff qq imq |q q^r ftr #T % fqq qf^ 

q^t TT'sq qqqqff sf!t w % sqq °qfqcrqf % qqq fq?rq;t qqq qr^qr 

qTf|q 1 FTlfqnff 3Tk qfqsi-qfqq qqf # ftl5n # srtr F7TT5T ®TTq 

■ qTffq 1 fqrsrr qft srt^, srsqTqqr-fjrorr qfr q-ffqrn q#fqf£rqY q^r 
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3i!<?fiTHic4-t«h qfe % qwr, fiftf 5f aferi Ft ferT ft b^fft ffT, aftr 
Tre^tF qFtFTF €t % qrsq^^l ft ft^t Ft f^tt Ft sfr^ F?§fe 
F^fer ft «tr arTFfecr fferr i T\^t^ srfeF anjFmF afte qftrerF qftqq if 
ffr* fq%qwr3ff Ft afft am femfr §q fftIfT tff srftTfqfsjqt % FfT fe 
qftqF ft if gfasrTSrf ft 'jtt 'jtt ftf Tpfer Ft fstft Fifer i ttr nfeF 
argFFTF sfv^c srfeFF qftqqf f«tt ttr fern ftftft Ft ^Sfft f> FTfe fq 
ft frt qr aftr fen fa ttr m Ft ft Tfenafr ft arfkF smqfrfTF 
aft?; spprnft FRT3ft % ft if fftft Frf|q, cTfY tret! % nfeF faFTF % ftf- 
ff Ff fft FFt sfk arfirFF qfwFT Ft ft i 

FTFFTft FfFfcr jtti sngcTFF 1981-82 Ft qftqF Ft qrfeF fertr % 
FFfe f> ftfff Ffttr t Rtfm ft fen i 

ftftr faFTF it qftqq Ft fft? tt fe fft Trim fans % qTgqtFTF 
Ft ^ftt ftft Frf§q i ft trr tgnT ft if fen nrf^q fe ^sfe fe nrrFt fwr 
q*g fpf fr mq i ^rgT qftFT if nsfe qf anqfeqf % qFTsnq t feq Fn ffen 
FTT, FT RTF FT F%F Ft FTif fPTT FTTl%q I 

fenT-few % ferrF Frqm fernr t qt% fe% gsrnr feq : 

( f) TFqrt if cTffefer % nqfFq Ft Fnq f fnq sffr FT “nn Frq 
fw FTFT FT%q 1 t TFF FTFT FR F FT, IFF faq aftnnfTF 

ar«RT aferq^Tferi- TCfe ir ss qqrrr ftf Ffgg i ft fern if ar^f 
^rf ffer feFsr ir ^rf FtfV |, q?f ^ ^ff ?r*qt q^aff qff- 
FfF e^t qnqr 'qrfeg sfh: qT'-qf if q^Fqn-mnFFT q^FF 

=5rrF^ i 

(g) qqr^qrq arfq arFtnrq qFqqqqf qfeffeFaff qff gqt ftt wx 
qfqqq Ft TT^zfr if Frrfriq ftfi rt1%f fF^t qnqf % ffe^rr 
fewnr FT% FT^TtFr^ ft I 

(q) fFot argqarqf % ftt Fq FT ^ FFfer ft Tisqi Ft irmr 
vSTPTT qqF^tr | % WT FTFT qTF3ff if STgqTq FTT FT sqfe 
qTFFff Ff iR TTFff I 

(q) qfrqq stftt ftttI ft Tff qftqfFqTsff fftT; if ff ff if gferFTti 
wm\ Tgqf FT%F' ^TTfF TT3F TFT Ft TF% FTF F3T FF I 

(f) TFqff if FfF-fFFT FT FF FFTF FfT t> Fi F1F% F feq, qF FTTT- 
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^rwr ^strt . fast tto t° -*o tk sr° <t_o 
cT^JT tsffa fWRR WT5W % sf*Nkt iff ! 

(*r) ttc to sfo tk sfo q 0 tt ssknrrf% fw %■ *#st fafas srr 
S it fapTfllcRF 3ft- WtJTcW qfwr^^rsff t Wt 5fRT RT%r | fS 
«rfw % f5rq ‘rft're srtf fwr fff^rcpr w sirr % 

'iRtft 11 

(®) 3f<TJT ^ff 3t ^sptfR fWT % feT TTo to 3fo affa So So tt 
fats mw ww srfatr i - ' 

WWW fafTO t, TR^fa t rnp 3T<fa faOT SR>5 % fSS apt 

Iwfor ^ I W SRTTC5 SPT STITT SSTSR STS?ft *RFTT afk 3TKITTCR7 fa$rtf % 
SfaiaR # sqSfTT ^XWt cr«rr ^^STR-Srs^q-fT TOTRT ffaT I 

offal WrWf # ftlOT TC fa^TS t f#F SR faTT cTTfa snfaf W afatR 
Sft 3TJftcf R^RTST 5TT 3% I sfkR *ft SSif i\ wf fa sfafcrT # faSTT t 

fat* Rssgwt, sftr % fasW % ott t taflr srt anst 

srf|q; i ;V ; ■ ’ 
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was. He distrusted their teachings, and was always anxious to 
explain objections to the old faith. The people of England as a 
body, too, had been much less antagonized by the exactions of 
the Roman Church and the immoral lives of the monks and 
Roman clergy; the new learning had awakened there somewhat 
less of a spirit of moral and religious reform; and the reformation 
movement of Luther, after a decade and a half, had roused no 
general interest. The change from the Roman Catholic faith 
to an independent English Church, when made, was in conse¬ 
quence much more nominal than had been the case in German 
lands. As a result the severance from Rome was largely carried 
out by the ruling classes, and the masses of the people were in 
no way deeply interested in it. The English National Church 
merely took over most of the functions formerly exercised by the 
Roman Church, in general the same priests remained in charge 
of the parish churches, and the church doctrines and church 
practices were not greatly altered by the change in allegiance. 
The changing of the service from Latin to English was perhaps the 
most important change. The English Church, in spirit and serv¬ 
ice, has in consequence retained the greatest resemblance to the 
Roman Catholic Church of any Protestant denomination. In 
particular, the Lutheran idea of personal responsibility for salva¬ 
tion, and hence the need of all being taught to read, made scarcely 
any impression in England. 

By the time of Elizabeth (1558-1603) it had become a settled 
conviction with the English as a people that the provision of edu¬ 
cation was a matter for the Church, and was no business of the 
State, and this attitude continued until well into the nineteenth 
century. The English Church merely succeeded the Roman 
Church in the control of education, and now licensed the teach¬ 
ers (R. 168), took their oath of allegiance (R. 167), supervised 
prayers (R. 169) and the instruction, and became very strict as 
to conformity to the new faith (Rs. 164-166), while the schools, 
aside from the private tuition and endowed schools, continued to 
be maintained chiefly from religious sources, charitable funds, 
and tuition fees. Private tuition schools in time flourished, and 
the tutor in the home became the rule with families of means. 
The poorer people largely did without schooling, as they had done 
for centuries before. As a consequence, the educational results 
of the change in the headship of the Church relate almost entirely 
to grammar schools and to the universities, and not to elementary 
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education. The development of anything approaching a system 
of elementary schools for England was consequently left for 
the educational awakening of the 
latter half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. When this finally came the 
development was due to political 
and economic, and not to religious 
causes. 

The English Act of Supremacy 
(R. 153), which severed England 
from Rome, had been passed by 
parliament in 1534. In 1536 an 
English Bible was issued to the 
churches, 1 the services were or¬ 
dered conducted in English, and 
in 1549 the English Prayer Book, 

Psalter, and Catechism were put 
into use. In 1538 the English Bi¬ 
ble was ordered chained in the 
churches, 2 that the people might 
read it (R. 170), and the people 
were ordered instructed in English 
in the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandments. The 
change of the service to English 
was perhaps the largest educational gain the masses of the 
people obtained as the result of the Reformation in England. 3 

Suppression of the monasteries and the founding of grammar 
schools. Between 1536 and 1539 the most striking result of the 
Reformation in England took place, — the dissolution of the 
monasteries. Their doubtful reputation enabled Henry and Par- 

1 This was in response to a petition to the King, nearly two years before. The 
King finally granted the request, “though maintaining that he was not compelled 
by God’s Word to set forth the Scriptures in English, yet 1 of his own liberality and 
goodness was and is pleased that his said loving subjects should have and read the 
same in convenient places and times.’ ” (Procter and Frere, History oj the Book 
of Common Prayer, p. 30.) 

2 “The injunctions directed that ‘a Bible of the largest volume in English’ he 
set up in some convenient place in every church, where it might he read, only with¬ 
out noise, or disturbance of any public service, and without any disputation, or 
exposition.” {Ibid., p. 30.) 

s The right to read the Bible was later revoked, during the closing years of 
Henry VIII’s reign (d. 1547), by an act of Parliament, in 1543, which provided that 
. no woman (unless she he a noble or gentle woman), no artificers, apprentices, 
journeymen, servingmen, under the degree of yeomen . . . husbandmen, or laborers ” 
would read or use any part of the Bible under pain of fines and imDrisonment. 



Fig. 97. A Chained Bible 
(R edrawn from an old print showing 
a chained Bible in a church in York, 
England) 
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liament to confiscate their property, and “the dead hand of 
monasticism was removed from a third of the lands of England.” 
There were precedents for this in pre-Refonnation times, the 
church authorities themselves having converted several monastic 
foundations into grammar schools. At one blow Parliament now 
suppressed the monasteries of all England, some eight thousand 
monks and nuns were driven out, many of the monasteries, nun¬ 
neries, and abbey churches were destroyed, and the monastic 
lands were forfeited to the Crown. It was a ruthless proceeding, 
though in the long course of history beneficial to the nation. 
Much of the land was given to influential followers of the king in 
return for their support, and a large part of the proceeds from 
sales was spent on coast defenses and a navy, though more than 
was formerly thought to be the case was used in refounding gram¬ 
mar schools. A number of the monasteries were converted into 
collegiate churches, with schools attached. Some of the alms¬ 
houses and hospitals confiscated at the same time were similarly 
used, and the cathedral churches in nine English cities were taken 
from the monks (R. 171), who had driven out the regular clergy 
during the tenth to the twelfth centuries, and were refounded as 
cathedral church schools. The cathedral church school at Can¬ 
terbury, which Henry refounded in 1541 as a humanistic grammar 
school, with a song school attached, and for the government of 
which he made detailed provisions (R. 172), is typical of a school 
which had fallen into bad repute (R. 171), and was later refounded 
as a result of the confiscation of the monastic property. The 
College of Christ Church at Oxford, and Trinity College at Cam¬ 
bridge, were also richly endowed from the monastic proceeds. 

In 1546 another Act of Parliament vested the title of all chan¬ 
try foundations, some two hundred in number, in the Crown that 
they might be “altered, changed, and amended to convert them 
to good and godly uses as in the erecting of grammar schools,” 
but so pressing became the royal need for money that, after their 
sale, the intended endowments were never made. As the song 
schools had been established originally to train a few boys “to 
help a priest sing mass,” and as the service was now to be read 
rather than sung, the need for choristers largely disappeared. 
Being regarded as nurseries of superstition, they were abandoned 
without regret. 

Result of the Reformation in England. The result of the 
change in religious allegiance in England was a material decrease 
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in the number of places offering grammar-school advantages, 
though with a material improvement in the quality of the instruc¬ 
tion provided, and a consequent decrease in the number of boys 
given free education in the refounded grammar schools. As for 
elementary education, the abolition of the song, chantry, and 
hospital schools took away most of the elementary schools which 
had once existed. The clerk of the parish usually replaced them 
by teaching a certain number of boys “to read English intelli¬ 
gently instead of Latin unintelligently,” many new parish ele¬ 
mentary schools were created, especially during the reign of 
Elizabeth, and in time the dame school, the charity school, the 
writing school, and apprenticeship training arose (chapter xvm) 
and became regular English institutions. These types of school¬ 
ing constituted almost all the elementary-school advantages pro¬ 
vided in England until well into the eighteenth century. 

The post-Reformation educational energy of England was given 
to the founding of grammar schools, and during the century and 
a half before the outbreak of the struggle with James II (1688) to 
put an end in England for all time to the late-mediaeval theory 
of the divine right of kings, a total of 558 grammar schools were 
founded or refounded. 1 

The grammar schools thus founded were, one and all, grammar 
schools of the reformed humanistic type. What was to be taught 
in them was seldom mentioned in the foundation articles, as it was 
assumed that every one knew what a grammar school was, so well 
by this time had the humanistic type become established. They 
were one and all modeled after the instruction first provided in 
Saint Paul’s School (p. 275) in London, and such modifications 
as had been sanctioned with time, and this continued to be the 
type of English secondary school instruction until well into the 
nineteenth century. 

The dominating religious purpose. The religious conflicts fol¬ 
lowing the reformation movement everywhere intensified reli¬ 
gious prejudices and stimulated religious bigotry. This was soon 

1 These were, distributed by reigns, as follows: 


Henry VIII 

(.1509-1547) 

63 schools 

Edward VI 

(i 547 -i 553 ) 

50 “ 

Mary 

b 553 -i 558 ) 

19 “ 

Elizabeth 

(1558-1603) 

138 “ 

James I 

Charles I 

(1603-1625) 

(1625-1649) 

H 

4 »- 

W 

Protectorate 

Charles II 

James II 

(1649-1660) 

(1660-1685) 

(1685-1688) 

146 “ 
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reflected in the schools of all lands. In England, after the resto¬ 
ration under Catholic Mary (1553-58) and the final reestablish¬ 
ment of the English Church under Elizabeth (1558), all school 
instruction became narrowly religious and English Protestant in 
type. By the middle of the seventeenth century the grammar 
schools had become nurseries of the faith, as well as very formal 
and disciplinary in character. In England, perhaps more than in 
any other Protestant country, Christianity came to be identified 
with a strict conformity to the teachings and practices of the 
Established Church, and to teach that particular faith became 
one of the particular missions of all types of schools. Bishops 
were instructed to hunt out schoolmasters who were unsound in 
the faith (R. 164 a), and teachers were deprived of their positions 
for nonconformity (R. 164 b). More effectively to handle the 
problem a series of laws were enacted, the result of which was to 
institute such an inquisitorial policy that the position of school¬ 
master became almost intolerable. In 1580 a law (R. 165) im¬ 
posed a fine of £10 on any one employing a schoolmaster of 
unsound faith, with disability and imprisonment for the school¬ 
master so offending; in 1603 another law required a license from 
the bishop on the part of all schoolmasters as a condition prece¬ 
dent to teaching; in 1662 the obnoxious Act of Uniformity (R. 166) 
required every schoolmaster in any type of school, and all private 
tutors, to subscribe to a declaration that they would conform, to 
the liturgy of the Church, as established by law, with fine and 
imprisonment for breaking the law; in 1665 the so-called “Five- 
Mile Act ” forbade Dissenters to teach in any school, under pen¬ 
alty of a fine of £40; and in that same year bishops were instructed 
to see that 

the said schoolmasters, ushers, schoolmistresses, and instructors, or 
teachers of youth, publicly or privately, do themselves frequent the 
public prayers of the Church, and cause their scholars to do the same; 
and whether they appear well affected to the Government of his 
Majesty, and the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England. 

This attitude also extended upward to the universities as well, 
where nonconformists were prohibited by law (1558) from re¬ 
ceiving degrees, a condition not remedied until 1871 (R. 305). 
The great purpose of instruction came to be to support the 
authority and the rule of the Established Church, and the almost 
complete purpose of elementary instruction came to be to tr ain 
pupils to read the Catechism, the Prayer Book, and the Bible. 
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This intense religious attitude in England was reflected in early 
colonial America, as we shall see in a following chapter. 

The Poor-Law legislation, and its educational significance. 
After the thirteenth century, due in part to the rise of the wool 
industry in Flanders, England began to change from a farming 
to a sheep-raising country. Accompanying this decline in the 
importance of farming there had been a slow but gradual growth 
of trade and manufacturing in the cities, and to the cities the sur¬ 
plus of rural peasantry began to drift. The cost of living also in¬ 
creased rapidly after the fifteenth century. As a result there was 
a marked shifting of occupations, much unemployment, and a 
constantly increasing number of persons in need of poor-relief. 
In the time of Elizabeth (1558-1603) it has been estimated that 
one half the population of England did not have an income suffi¬ 
cient for sustenance, and great numbers of children were running 
about without proper food or care, and growing up in idleness and 
vice. 

The situation, which had been growing worse for two centuries, 
culminated at the time of the Reformation when the religious 
houses, which had previously provided alms, were confiscated as 
a result of the reformation activities. The groundwork of the 
old system of religious charity was thus swept away, and the 
relation which had for so long existed between prayer and pen¬ 
ance and almsgiving and charity was altered. The nation was 
thus forced to deal with the problem of poor-relief, and with the 
care of the children of the poor. In the place of the old system 
the people were forced, by circumstances, to develop a new con¬ 
ception of the State as a community of peoples bound together 
by community interest, good feeling, charity, and service. 

As this new conception dawned on the English people, a series 
of laws were enacted which attempted to provide for the situation 
which had been created. These were progressive in character, 
and ranged over much of the sixteenth century. First the poor 
were restricted from begging, outside of certain specified limits. 
Next church collections and parish support for the poor were 
ordered (1553), and the people were to be urged to give. Then 
workhouses for the poor and their children, and materials with 
which to work, were ordered provided, and those persons of means 
who would not give freely were to be cited before the bishop first 
(R. 173), and the justices later, and if necessary forcibly assessed 
(1563). The next step was to permit the local authorities to 
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raise needed funds by strictly local taxation (1572). In 1601 the 
last step was taken, when the compulsory taxation of all persons 
of property was ordered to provide the necessary poor-relief, and 
the excessive burdens of one parish were to be shared by neighbor¬ 
ing parishes. Thus, after a long period of slowly evolving legis¬ 
lation (R. 173), the English Poor-Law of 1601 (R. 174) finally 
gave expression to the following principles: 

1. The compulsory care of the poor, as an obligation of the State. 

2. The compulsory apprenticeship of the children of the poor, male 
and female, to learn a useful trade. 

3. The obligation of the master to train his apprentices in a trade. 

4. The obligation of the overseers of the poor to supply, where neces¬ 
sary, the opportunity and the materials for such training of the 
children of the poor. 

5. The compulsory taxation of all persons of property to provide the 
necessary funds for such a purpose, and without reference to any 
benefits derived from the taxation. 

6. The excessive burdens of any one parish to be pooled throughout 
the hundred or county. 

In this compulsory apprenticeship of the children of the poor, 
with the obligation imposed that such children must be trained 
in a trade and in proper living, with general taxation of those of 
property to provide workhouses and materials for such a purpose, 
we have the germ, among English-speaking peoples, of the idea 
of the general taxation of all persons by the State to provide 
schools for the children of the State. The apprenticing of the 
children of the poor to labor and the requirement that they be 
taught the elements of religion soon became a fixed English prac¬ 
tice (R. 217), and in the seventeenth century this idea was carried 
to the American colonies and firmly established there. It was 
on the foundations of the English Poor-Law of 1601, above stated, 
that the first Massachusetts law relating to the schooling of all 
children (1642) was framed (R. 190), but with the significant 
Calvinistic addition that: 

7. In euery towne ye chosen men” shall see that parents and mas¬ 
ters not only train their children in learning and labor, but also 
" to read & understand the principles of religion & the capitall 
lawes of this country,” with power to impose fines on such as 
refuse to render accounts concerning their children. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

i. Why is progress that is substantial nearly always a product of slow rather 
than rapid evolution? 

3, Show why the evolution of many Protestant sects was a natural conse¬ 
quence of the position assumed by Luther. What is the ultimate out¬ 
come of the process? 

3. Why was it not important that more than a few be educated under the 
older theory of salvation? 

4. Show how modern democratic government was a natural consequence of 
the Protestant position. 

5. Why was universal education involved as a later but ultimate conse¬ 
quence of the position taken by the Protestants? 

6. Explain why the local Church authorities, before 1520, tried so hard to 
prevent the establishment of vernacular schools. 

7. Explain why the religious discussions of the Reformation should have 
so strongly stimulated a desire to read. 

8. Explain the fixing in character of the German, French, and English lan¬ 
guages by a single book. What had fixed the Italian? 

9. Was Luther probably right when he wrote, in 1524, that the schools 
“were deteriorating throughout Germany’’? Why? 

10. Give reasons why Luther’s appeals for schools were not more fruitful. 

11. What was the significance of the position of Luther for the future educa¬ 
tion of girls? 

12. Was Luther’s idea that a clergyman should have had some experience as 
a teacher a good one, or not? Why? 

13. How do you explain Luther’s ideas as to coupling up elementary and 
trade education in his primary schools? 

14. Point out the similarity of Luther’s scheme for a school system with the 
German school system as finally evolved (Figure 96). 

15. Show how Melanchthon’s Saxony Plan differed from Luther’s ideas. 
For the times was it a more practical plan? Why? 

16. Explain why the Lutheran idea of personal responsibility for salvation 
made so little headway in England, and show that the natural educa¬ 
tional consequences of this resulted. 

17. Show what different conditions were likely to follow, in later centuries, 
from the different stands taken as to the relation of the State and Church 
to education by the German people by the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and by the English at the time of Elizabeth. 

18. Compare the origin of the vernacular elementary-school teacher in 
Germany and England. 

19. Leach estimates that, in 1546, there were approximately three hundred 
grammar schools in England for a total population of approximately 
two and one half millions. About what opportunities for grammar- 
school education did this afford? 


SELECTED READINGS 

In the accompanying Book oj Readings the following selections are repro 
duced; 

154- Rashdall: Diffusion of Education in Mediaeval Times. 

155- Times: The Vernacular Style of the Translation of the Bible. 

156. Luther: To the Mayors and Magistrates of Germany, 

Luther: Dignity and Importance of the Teacher's Work. 
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*58. Luther: On the Duty o£ Compelling School Attendance. 

159. Hamburg: An Example of a Lutheran Kirchenordnung. 

160. Brieg: An Example of a Lutheran Schuleordnung. 

161. Melanchthon: The Saxony School Plan, 

162. Raumer: The School System Established in Wiirtemberg. 

163. Duke Ernest: The Schidemethodus for Gotha. 

164. Strype: The Supervision of a Teacher’s Acts and Religious Beliefs 
in England. 

(a) Letter of Queen’s Council on. 

( b ) Dismissal of a Teacher for non-conformity. 

165. Elizabeth: Penalties on Non-conforming Schoolmasters. 

166. Statutes: English Act of Uniformity of 1662. 

167. Carlisle: Oath of a Grammar School Master. 

168. Strype: An English Elementary-School Teacher’s License. 

169. Covvper: Grammar School Statutes regarding Prayers. 

170. Green: Effect of the Translation of the Bible into English. 

171. Old MS.: Ignorance of the Monks at Canterbury and Messenden. 

172. Parker: Refounding of the Cathedral School at Canterbury. 

173. Nicholls: Origin of the English Poor-Law of 1601. 

174. Statutes: The English Poor Law of 1601. 


QUESTIONS ON THE READINGS 

1. From the selection from Rashdall (154), what do you infer as to the 
effect of the Reformation on the schools? What kind of schools does 
Rashdall describe as existing? 

2. Contrast the vernacular style of the Bible (155) with the Ciceronian. 

3. Characterize the three extracts (156-58) from Luther. 

4. How advanced was the ground taken by Luther (158)? Would we ac¬ 
cept the logic of his argument to-day? 

5. Just what do the Hamburg (i5g) and Brieg (160) Ordnwigen indicate? 

6. Compare Mdanchthon’s Saxony Plan (161) with Sturm’s (137) and the 
French College de Guyenne (136), and grade the three in order of im¬ 
portance. 

7. Show the dose similarity of the Wiirtemberg plan of 1559-65 (162) and 
a modern German state school system. 

8. How advanced for the time was the work of Duke Ernest of Gotha 
C 1 63) ? _ 

9. What kind of a school attitude is indicated by the close supervision of 
English teadiers, as described in x 64 and 165? 

10. What would be the natural effect on the teaching occupation of such 
legislation as the Act of Uniformity (166)? 

IX. Compare the form of license of an elementary teacher (168) with a 
modern form. What have we added and omitted? 

t2. What do the statutes regarding prayers (169) indicate as to the nature 
of the grammar schools of the time? 

13. Characterize the educational importance of the translations of the Bible 
into the native tongues (170). 

14. What are the marked features of the refounding act (172) for Canter¬ 
bury cathedral school? What improvements are indicated? 

15. State the steps in the development (173) of the English Poor-Law of 
1601, just what the law provided for (174), and just what elements 
necessary to the creation of a state school system were incorporated 
into it. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

EDUCATIONAL RESULTS OF THE PROTESTANT 
REVOLTS 

II. AMONG CALVINISTS AND CATHOLICS 

3. Educational work of the Calvinists 

The organizing work of Calvin. From the point of view 01 
American educational history the most important developments 
in connection with the Reformation were those arising from 
Calvinism. While the Calvinistic faith was rather grim and for¬ 
bidding, viewed from the modern standpoint, the Calvinists 
everywhere had a program for political, economic, and social 
progress which has left a deep impress on the history of mankind. 
This program demanded the education of all, and in the countries 
where Calvinism became dominant the leaders included general 
education in their scheme of religious, political, and social re¬ 
form. 1 In the governmental program which Calvin drew up 
(1537) for the religious republic at Geneva (p. 298), he held that 
learning was “a public necessity to secure good political adminis¬ 
tration, sustain the Church unharmed, and maintain humanity 
among men.” 

In his plan for the schools of Geneva, published in 1538, he out¬ 
lined a system of elementary education in the vernacular for all, 
which involved instruction in reading, writing, arithmetic, reli¬ 
gion, careful grammatical drill, and training for civil as well as 
for ecclesiastical leadership. In his plan of 1541 he upholds the 
principle, as had Luther, that “ the liberal arts and good training 
are aids to a full knowledge of the Word.” This involved the 
organization of secondary schools, or colleges as he called them, 

1 "These Calvinists had a common program of broad scope — not merely doc¬ 
trinal,_ but also political, economic, and social. Their common program and their 
social ideals demanded education of all as instruments of Providence for church and 
commonwealth. _ Their industrious habits and productive economic life provided 
funds for education. Their representative institutions in both church and common- 
wealth not only necessitated general diffusion of knowledge, but furnished the organ¬ 
ization necessary for founding, supervising, and maintaining, in wholesome touch 
with the common man, both elementary and higher institutions of learning. Their 
disciplined and responsive conscience, their consequent intensity of moral conviction 
and spirit of self-sacrifice for the common weal, compelled them to realize, in con- 
arete and permanent form, their ideals of college and common school." (Foster, 
H. D.j In Monroe's Cyclopedia of Education, vol. 1, p. 499.) 
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following the French nomenclature, to prepare leaders for the 
ministry and the civil government through “instruction in the 
languages and humane science.” In the colleges (secondary 
schools) which he organized at Geneva and in neighboring places 
to give such training, and which became models of their kind 
which were widely copied, the usual humanistic curricul um was 
combined with intensive religious instruction. These colleges 
became famous as institutions from which learned men came 
forth. The course of study in the seven classes of one of the 
Geneva colleges, which has been preserved for us, reveals the na¬ 
ture of the instruction (R. 17s). The lowest class began with the 
letters, reading was taught from a French-Latin Catechism, and 
the usual Latin authors were read. Greek was begun in the 
fourth class, and, in addition to the usual Greek authors, the New 
Testament was read in Greek. In the higher classes, as was com¬ 
mon also in German gymnasia, logic and rhetoric were taught to 
prepare pupils to analyze, argue, and defend the faith. Elocu¬ 
tion was also given much importance in the upper classes as 
preparation for the ministry, two original orations being required 
each month. Psalms were sung, prayers offered, sermons 
preached and questioned on, and the Bible carefully studied. 
The men who went forth from the colleges of Geneva to teach and 
to preach the Calvinistic gospel were numbered by the hundreds. 1 

Calvin’s great educational work at Geneva has been well sum¬ 
marized by a recent writer, 2 as follows: 

The strenuous moral training of the Genevese was an essential part 
of Calvin’s work as an educator. All were trained to respect and obey 
laws, based upon Scripture, but enacted and enforced by representa¬ 
tives of the people, and without respect of persons. How fully the 
training of children, not merely in sound learning and doctrine, but 
also in manners, “good morals,” and common sense was carried out is 
pictured in the delightful human Colloquies of Calvin’s old teacher, 
Corderius (once a teacher at the College of Guyenne, p. 269), whom he 
twice established at Geneva. . . , 

Calvin’s memorials to the Genevan magistrates, his drafts for civil 
law and municipal administration, his correspondence with reformers 
and statesmen, his epoch-making defense of interest taking, his growing 
tendency toward civil, religious, and economic liberty, his development 
of primary and university education, his intimate knowledge of the 
dialect and ways of thought of the common people of Geneva, and his 


1 In 1625 a list of the famous men of the city of Louvain, in Belgium, was printed. 
More than one fourth of those listed had studied in the colleges of Geneva. 

* Foster, H. D„ Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education, vol. i, p. 401. 
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broad understanding of European princes, diplomats, and politics mark 
him out as a great political, economic, and educational as well as a 
religious reformer, a constructive social genius capable of reorganizing 
and moulding the whole life of a people. B 

The world owes much to the constructive, statesman-like gen¬ 
ius of Calvin and those who followed him, and we in America 
probably most of all. Geneva became a refuge for the persecuted 
Protestants from other lands, and through such influences the 
ideas of Calvin spread to the Huguenots in France, the Walloons 



(From an old woodcut by Abraham Bosse, 1611-78) 


of the Dutch and Belgian Netherlands, the Germans in the Pa¬ 
latinate, the Presby terians of Scotland, the Puritans in England 
and later to the American colonies. 


Calvinism in other lands. The great educational work done by 
the Calvinists in France, in the face of heavy persecution, de¬ 
serves to be ranked with that of the Lutherans in Germany in its 
importance. Had the Calvinists had the same opportunity for 
free development the Lutherans had, and especially their state 
support, there can be little doubt that their work would have 
greatly exceeded the Lutnerans in importance and influence on 
? 1S I° ry ° f manJdnd - beginning with one church in 

tin j 2150 churdies b y 1561, when the severe persecu¬ 
tions and religious wars began. 1 
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True to the Calvinistic teaching of putting principles into 
practice, they organized an extensive system of schools, extending 
from elementary education for all, through secondary schools or 
colleges, up to eight Huguenot universities. As a people they 
were thrifty and capable of making great sacrifices to carry out 
their educational ideals. The education they provided was not 
only religious but civil; not only intellectual but moral, social, 
and economic. Education was for all, rich and poor alike. Their 
synods made liberal appropriations for the universities, while 
municipalities provided for colleges and elementary education. 
They emphasized, in the lower schools, the study of the vernacu¬ 
lar and arithmetic, and in the colleges Greek and the New Testa¬ 
ment. The long list of famous teachers found in their universi¬ 
ties reveals the character of their instruction. Foster has well 
summarized the distinguishing characteristics of Huguenot edu¬ 
cation in France, before they were driven from the land, as fol¬ 
lows: 1 

The significant characteristics of Huguenot education were: an 
emphasis on the education of the laity; training for “the republic” and 
“society” as well as for the Church; insistence upon virtue as well as 
knowledge; the wide-spread demand for education, and a view of it 
as essential to liberty of conscience; a comprehensive working system 
of elementary, collegiate, and university training for all, poor as well 
as rich; an astonishing familiarity with Scripture, even among the 
lowest classes; utilization of representative church organization for 
founding, supporting, and unifying education; readiness to sacrifice 
for education, a spirit of carrying a thing through at any cost; business¬ 
like supervision of money, and systematic supervision of both profes¬ 
sors and students; a notable emphasis on vernacular, arithmetic, Greek, 
use of full texts, and libraries; and finally a progressive spirit of inquiry 
and investigation. 

In the Palatinate (see map, Figure 88) some progress in found¬ 
ing churches and schools was made, especially about Strassburg, 
and the universities of Heidelberg and Marburg became the cen¬ 
ters of Huguenot teaching. In the Dutch Netherlands, and in 
that part of the Belgian Netherlands inhabited by the Walloons, 
Calvinist ideas as to education dominated. The universities of 
Leyden (f. 1575), Groningen (f. 1614), Amsterdam (f. 1630), and 
Utrecht (f. 1636) were Calvinistic, and closely in touch with the 
Calvinists and Huguenots of German lands and France. Popu¬ 
lar education was looked after among these people as it was in 
1 In Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education, vol. 1, p. 498. 
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Calv inis tic France and Geneva. The Church Synod of The 
Hague (1586) ordered the establishment of schools in the cities, 
and in 1618 the Great Synod held at Dort (R. 176) ordered that: 

Schools in which the young shall be properly instructed in piety and 
fundamentals of Christian doctrine shall be instituted not only in 
cities, but also in towns and country places where heretofore none have 
existed. The Christian magistracy shall be requested that honorable 
stipends be provided for teachers, and that well-qualified persons may 
be employed and enabled to devote themselves to that function; and 
especially that the children of the poor may be gratuitously instructed 
by them and not be excluded from the benefits of schools. 

Further provisions were made as to the certificating of school¬ 
masters, and the pastors were made superintendents of the 

schools, to visit, exam¬ 
ine, encourage, advise, 
and report (R. 176). 
Provision for the free 
education of the poor 
became common, and 
elementary education 
was made accessible to 
all. The careful pro¬ 
vision for education 
made by the province 
of Utrecht (1590,1612) 
(R. 178) was typical of 
Dutch activity. The 
province of Drenthe 
ordered (1630) a school 
tax paid for all children 
over seven, whether at¬ 
tending school or not. 
The province of Over- 
yssel levied (1666) a 
school tax for all chil¬ 
dren from eight to 
twelve years of age. The province of Groningen constituted the 
pastors the attendance officers to see that the children got to 
school. Amsterdam and many other Dutch cities demanded an 
examination of all teachers before being licensed to teach. Bv 
the middle of the seventeenth century a good system of schools 



Fig. 99. A Dutch Village School 

(After a painting by Adrian Ostade, dated 1662, 
now in the Louvre, at Paris) 
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seems to have been provided generally 1 by the Dutch and the 
Belgian Walloons (R. 178). That the teaching of religion was 
the main function of the Dutch elementary schools, as of all 
other vernacular schools of the time, is seen from the official lists 
of the textbooks used (R. 178). 

John Knox, the leader of the Scottish Reformation (1560), who 
had spent some time at Geneva and who was deeply impressed by 
the Calvinistic religious-state found there, introduced the Calvin- 
istic religious and educational ideas into Scotland. His Booh oj 
Discipline for the Scottish Church (1560), 
framed closely on the Genevan model, con¬ 
tained a chapter devoted to education in 
which he proposed: 

That everie severall churche have a school- 
maister appointed, such a one as is able at 
least to teach Grammar and the Latin tung, 
yf the Town be of any reputation. Yf it be 
upaland . . . then must either the Reider or 
the Minister take cayre over the children . . . 
to instruct them in their first rudementie and 
especially in the catechisme. 

The educational plan proposed by Knox 
would have called for a large expenditure 
of money, and this the thrifty Scotch were 
not ready for. Knox and his followers then proposed to endow the 
new schools from the old church and monastic foundations, but 
the Scottish nobles hoped to share in these, as had the English 
nobility under Henry VIII, and Knox’s plan was not approved. 
This delayed the establishment of a real national system of educa¬ 
tion for Scotland until the nineteenth century. The new Church, 
however, took over the superintendence of education in Scotland, 
and when parish schools were finally established by decree of the 
Privy Council, in 1616, and by the legislation of 1633 and 1646 
(R. 179), the Church was given an important share in their organi¬ 
zation and management. These schools, while not always suffi¬ 
cient in number to meet the educational needs, were well taught, 
and have deeply influenced the national character. 

1 “That public schools abounded throughout the Netherlands is evident. Every 
study of the archives of town or province discloses their presence. The minutes oi 
every religious body bear overwhelming testimony not only to the existence oi 
schools, but also a zealous interest in their maintenance.” (Kilpatrick, W. H. 
Dutch Schools oj New Netherlands, p. 37.) 



Fig. 100. John Knox 
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4. The Counter-Reformation of the Catholics 

The Jesuit Order. The Protestant Revolt made but little 
headway in Italy, Spain, Portugal, much of France, or southern 
Belgium (see map, p. 296). Italy was scarcely disturbed at all, 
while in France, where of all these countries the reform ideas had 
made greatest progress, nine tenths of the people remained loyal 
to Rome. In a general way it may be stated that those parts of 
western Europe which had once formed an integral part of the old 
Roman Empire remained loyal to the Roman Church, while those 
which had been the homes of the Germanic tribes revolted. Now 
it naturally happened that the countries which remained loyal to 
the old Church experienced none of the feelings of the necessity 
for education as a means to personal salvation which the Luther¬ 
ans and Calvinists felt. There, too, the church system of educa¬ 
tion which had developed during the long Middle Ages remained 
undisturbed and largely unchanged. The Church as an institu¬ 
tion, though, learned from the Protestants the value of education 
as a means to larger ends, and soon set about using it. 1 

After the Church Council of Trent (1545-63), where definite 
church reform measures were carried through (p. 303), the Catho¬ 
lics inaugurated what has since been called a counter-reforma¬ 
tion, in an effort to hold lands which were still loyal and to win 
back lands which had been lost. Besides refonning the practices 
and outward lives of the churchmen, and refonning some church 
practices and methods, the Church inaugurated a camprign of 
educational propaganda. In this last the chief reliance was upon 
a new and a very useful organization officially known as the “So¬ 
ciety of Jesus,” but more commonly called the “Jesuit Order.” 
This had been founded, in r534, by a Spanish knight, pilgrim,, 
man of large ideas, and scholar by the name of Ignatius Loyola, 
and had been sanctioned as an Order of the Church by Pope Paul 
III, in 1540. It was organized along strictly military lines, all 
members being responsible to its General, and he in turn alone to 
the Pope. The quiet life of the cloister was abandoned for a life 

1 For long the Church had had the Inquisition, but, while it had rendered loyal 
and iniquitous.service, the results had been in no way commensurate with the bitter 
hatred which its work awakened. Excommunication, persecution, imprisonment, 
the stake,, and the sword had been tried extensively, but with only partial success. 
In education the reformers had shown the Church, a new method, which was positive 
and effective and did not awaken opposition, and from the reformer’s zeal for Latin 
grammar schools to provide an intelligent ministry the Church took its cue of estab¬ 
lishing schools to train its future leaders. It was a long-headed and far-sighted, 
jlan, and its success was proportionately larsc. 
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of open warfare under a military discipline. The Jesuit was to 
live in the world, and all peculiarities of dress or rule which might 
prove an obstacle to worldly success were suppressed. The pur¬ 
poses of the Order were to combat heresy, to advance the interests 
of the Church, and to strengthen the au¬ 
thority of the Papacy. Its motto was 
Omnia ad Majorem Dei Gloriam (that is, 

All for the greater glory of God), and the 
means to be employed by it to accomplish 
these ends were the pulpit, the confessional, 
the mission, and the school. Of these the 
school was given the place of first impor¬ 
tance. Realizing clearly that the real cause 
of the Reformation had been the ignor¬ 
ance, neglect, and vicious lives of so many 
monks and priests and the extortion and 
neglect practiced by the Church, and that F I G ‘ 101 ■ Ignatius de 
the chief difficulty was m the higher places 
of authority, it became the prime principle of the Order to live 
upright and industrious lives themselves, and to try to reach and 
train those likely to be the future leaders in Church and State. 
With the education of the masses of the people the Order was not 
concrrned. 1 Our interest lies only with the educational work of 
this Order, a work in which it was remarkably successful and 
through which it exercised a very large influence. 

Great success of the Order. The service of the Order to the 
Church in combating Protestant heresies was very marked. Be¬ 
ginning in a small way, the Order, by 1600, had established two 
hundred colleges (Latin secondary schools), universities, and 
training seminaries; by 1640, 372; by 1706 (150 years after the 
death of its founder), 769; and by 1756, 728. In 1773, when the 
Order was for a time abolished, 2 after it had been driven out of a 

1 This is not true of their missions in foreign lands, where the mission priests 
usually gave elementary instruction. Elementary schools were maintained in the 
Jesuit missions of North and South America. Thus a mission school was estab¬ 
lished at Quebec as early as 1635, and one at Newtown, in Catholic Maryland, in 1640, 
After 1740 elementary parish schools were opened by the Jesuits among the German 
Catholics in Pennsylvania. From these beginnings Catholic parish schools have 
been developed in the United States, 

2 The Order was reestablished in 1814 and it has since been allowed to reestablish 
itself in most countries, though not in France or Germany. There are 41 Jesuit 
colleges in America, in 21 states. (For list see Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education 
vol. in, p. 540.) In the revision of its course of instruction, in 1832. modern studies 
Wire added, but the Society has never played any such conspicuous part in education 
•4Dce its reestablishment as it did during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
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number of European countries because of the unscrupulous meth¬ 
ods it adopted and the continual application of its doctrine that 
the end justifies the means, the Order had 22,589 members, about 
half of whom were teachers. Its colleges (secondary schools) and 
universities were most numerous and its work most energetically 
carried on in northern France, Belgium, Holland, the German 
States, Austria, Poland, and Hungary. Here was the great battle 
line, and here the Jesuits deeply entrenched themselves. In 
these portions of Europe alone there were, in 1750, 217 colleges, 
55 seminaries, 24 houses for novitiates, and 160 missions. In 
France alone there were 92 colleges. They did much, single- 
handed, to roll back the tide of Protestantism which had ad¬ 
vanced over half of western Europe, and to hold other countries 
true to the ancient faith. 

The colleges were usually large and well-supported institutions 
with dormitories, classrooms, dining-halls, and play-grounds. 
The usual number of scholars in each was about 300, though 
some had an attendance of 600 to 800, and a few as high as 
2000. At their period of maximum influence the colleges and 
universities of the Order probably enrolled a total of 200,000. 
students. Their graduates were prominent in every scholarly 
and governmental activity of the Lime. As far as possible the 
pupils were a selected class to whom the Order offered free in¬ 
struction. The children of the nobility and gentry, and the 
brightest and most promising youths of the different lands were 
drawn into their schools. The children of many Protestants, 
also, were attracted by the high quality of the instruction offered. 
There they were given the best secondary-school education of the 
time, and received, at an impressionable age, the peculiar Jesuit 
stamp. 1 Bacon gave his opinion as to the success of their in¬ 
struction in the following sentence: “ As for the pedagogical part, 
the shortest rule would be, Consult the schools of the Jesuits; for 
nothing better has been put in practice.” (De Augmentis, vi, 4.) 2 

1 It is an interesting speculation as to whether the fact that the Jesuits made 
such headway in German lands, and so deeply impressed their training on the chil¬ 
dren of the nobility there, had any connection with the attitude of German and 
Austrian political leaders in their governmental and political policies up to the time 
of the World War. 

, 5 By the middle of the eighteenth century the Jesuits had lost much of their former 
vigor, and their colleges their former large influence. They had become powerful 
and arrogant, mixed deeply in political intrigues, quarreled with any one who crossed 
their path, and refused to change their instruction to meet new intellectual needs. 
They were finally driven from Franc v , Spain, Portugal, and German lands, and were 
ultimately abolished as an Order. 
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Success of the Jesuit schools. Displaying a genius for organi¬ 
zation worthy of Rome, Loyola and his followers absorbed the 
best educational ideas of the time as to school organization and 
management and curriculum, and incorporated these into their 
educational plan. Too practical to make many changes, but 
with a keen eye for what was best, they accepted the best and 
used it much as others had worked it out. From the municipal 
college of Guyenne (p. 269), the colleges of Calvin (p. 331), and 
Sturm’s organization at Strassburg (p. 273), they adopted the 
plan of class organization, with a teacher for each class. From 
the Calvinists they obtained the idea of the careful supervision of 
instruction, which was worked out in the Prefect of Studies for 
their colleges. In their course of study they incorporated the Cic¬ 
eronian ideal of the humanistic learning, and as careful religious 
instruction as was provided by any of the reformers. From the 
Italian court schools they took the idea of physical training. The 
method of instruction and classroom management which they 
worked out was detailed, practical, and for their purposes excel¬ 
lent. The reasons for their educational work gave them a clearly 
defined aim and purpose. The military brotherhood type of or¬ 
ganization, tire lifetime of celibate service, and the opportunity to 
sort the carefully selected members according to their ability for 
service in the different lines of the Order gave them the best-se¬ 
lected teaching force in Europe, and these men they trained for 
the teaching service with a thoroughness unknown before and 
seldom equaled since. Knowing why they were at work and what 
ends they should achieve, intolerant of opposition, intensely 
practical in all their work, and possessed of an indefatigable zeal 
in the accomplishment of their purpose, they gave Europe in gen¬ 
eral and northern continental Europe in particular a system of 
secondary schools and universities possessed of a high degree of 
effectiveness, which, combined with religious warfare and perse¬ 
cution, in time drove out or dwarfed all competing institutions in 
the countries they were able to control. 

That their educational system, viewed from a modern liberal- 
education standpoint, equaled in effectiveness for liberal-educa¬ 
tion ends such institutions as the court schools of Vittorino da 
Feltre, Battista da Guarino, or other Italian humanistic educators 
of the Renaissance (p. 267); the French and Swiss colleges of Cal¬ 
vin (p. 331); Colet’s school at Saint Paul’s (p. 275), and the better 
English grammar schools; or the schools of the Brethren of the 
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Common Life in the Netherlands (p. 271); would hardly be con¬ 
tended for to-day. Such, though, was not their purpose. To 
proselyte for the Church rather than to liberalize — from their 
point of view there had been too much liberalizing already —- was 
their ultimate aim, and their educational work was organized to 
suppress rather than to awaken more Protestant heresy. The 
work of this Order was so successful, and for two centuries so 
dominated secondary and higher education in Europe, that it will 
pay us to examine a little more closely their educational organiza¬ 
tion to see more fully the reasons for their large success. In so 
doing we will examine three points — their school organization, 
their methods of instruction, and the training of their teachers. 

Jesuit school organization. Each college was presided over by 
a Rector, who was in effect the president of the institution, and a 
Prefect of Studies, who was the superintendent of instruction. 
Below these were the Professors or teachers, the House Prefect, 
the official disciplinarian of the institution, known as the Correc¬ 
tor, the monitors, and the students. There were two classes of 
students, interns and extents. Their schools were divided into 
two courses. The studio, inferiora, or lower school, which covered 
the six years from ten to twelve years of age up to sixteen to eight¬ 
een; and the studio superiora, which followed, and included the 
higher college and university courses, with philosophy and theol¬ 
ogy as the important subjects. For the whole, there was a very 
carefully worked-out manual of instruction (R. 180) known as the 
Ratio Studiorum . 1 

The boy entering a Jesuit college was supposed to have previ¬ 
ously learned how to read Latin. The first three years were 
given to learning Latin grammar and a little Greek. In the 
fourth year Latin and Greek authors were begun, and in the fifth 
and sixth years a rhetorical study of the Latin authors was made. 
Latin was the language of the classroom and the playground as 
well, the mother tongue being used only by permission. Greek 
was studied through the medium of the Latin. The retention of 
Latin as the language of all scholarly and political intercourse, 
and the cultivation of the style and speech of Cicero as the stand¬ 
ard of purity and elegance, were the ends aimed at. Careful at- 

1 The care with which the Ratio Studiorum was worked out is typical of the thor¬ 
oughness of the Order. A preliminary outline of work was followed for many years, 
the whole being experimental. Reports on it were made, and finally a preliminary 
Ratio w as issued, in 1586. This was again revised and cast into final form, in 1599. 
in this form it remained until r832, when some modem studies were added. 
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tention was given to the health and sports of the pupils, and spe¬ 
cial regard was paid to moral and religious training. 

Following this lower school of six years came the so-called 
philosophical course of three years (sometimes two). The study 
of the Latin classics and rhetoric was continued, and dialectics 
(logic) and some metaphysics were added. The nine years to¬ 
gether covered about the same scope as Sturm’s school (R. 137) at 
Strassburg (p. 273), but was more formal in character and 
partook more of the nature of the later formalized humanistic 
schools. Slight variations were allowed in places, to meet par¬ 
ticular local needs, but this course of study remained practically 
unchanged until 1832, when some history, geography, and ele¬ 
mentary mathematics and science were added to the lower schools, 
and advanced mathematics and science to the philosophical 
course. In 1906 each Province of the Order was permitted to 
change the Ratio further, if necessary to adjust it better to local 
needs. Above the philosophical course a course of four or six 
years in philosophy and theology prepared for the higher work of 
the Order, the four-year course for preaching and the six-year 
course for teaching. 

Jesuit school methods. The characteristic method of the 
schools was oral, with a consequent closeness of contact of teacher 
and pupils. This closeness of contact and sympathy was further 
retained by the system whereby all punishment was given by the 
official Corrector of the institution. Their method, like that of 
the modern German Volkschule, was distinctly a teaching and 
not a questioning method. The teacher planned and gave the 
instruction; the pupils received it. In the upper classes the 
teacher explained the general meaning of the entire passage; then 
the construction of each part; then gave the historical, geographi¬ 
cal, and archeological information needed further to explain the 
passage; then called attention to the rhetorical and poetical 
forms and rules; then compared the style with that of other writ¬ 
ers; and finally drew the moral lesson. The memory was drilled; 
but little tr aini ng of the judgment or understanding was given. 
Thoroughness, memory drills, and the disciplinary value of stud¬ 
ies were foundation stones in the Jesuit’s educational theory. 
Repetition, they said, was the mother of memory. Each day the 
work of the previous day was reviewed, and there were further 
reviews at the end of each week, month, and year. 

To retain the interest of the pupils amid such a load of memoriz- 
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ing various school devices were resorted to, chief among which 
were prizes, ranks, emulations, rivals, and public disputations. 
The system of rivals, whereby each boy had an opponent con¬ 
stantly after him, as shown in Figure 102, was one of the peculiar 
features of their schools. While the schools were said to have 
been made pleasant and attractive, the idea of the absolute au- 



The pupils were arranged in equal numbers in opposite rows, known 
as decuria, and designated by the numbers. Each boy in each row 
had a “rival” in. the similarly numbered opposite row (one pair is 
designated by dots), who rose whenever he was called on to recite, 
and who tried to correct him in some error, A monitor for each 
group sat at C, and the regular teacher at B, A, D,E,i, o, and x 
represent various student officials. 

thority of the Church which they represented pervaded them and 
repressed the development of that individuality which the court 
schools of the Italian Renaissance, the schools of the northern 
humanists, and the Calvinistic colleges had tried particularly to 
foster. This, however, is a criticism made from a modern point 
of view. That the school represented well the spirit of the times 
is indicated by their marked success as teaching institutions. 

Training of the Jesuit teacher. The newest and the most dis¬ 
tinguishing feature of the Jesuit educational scheme, as well as 
the most important, was the care with which they selected and 
the thoroughness with which they trained their teachers. To be¬ 
gin with, every Jesuit was a picked man, and of those who entered 
the Order only the best were selected for teaching. Each entered 
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the Order for life, was vowed to celibacy, poverty, chastity, up¬ 
rightness of life, and absolute obedience to the commands of the 
Order. The six-year inferior course had to be completed, which 
required that the boy be sixteen to eighteen years of age before he 
could take the preliminary steps toward joining the Order. Then 
a two-year novitiate, away from the world, followed. This was a 
trial of his real character, his weak points were noted, and his will 
and determination tested. Many were dismissed before the end 
of the novitiate. If retained and accepted, he took the prelimi¬ 
nary vows and entered the philosophical course of study. On 
completing this he was from twenty-one to twenty-three years of 
age. He was now assigned to teach boys in the inferior classes of 
some college, and might remain there. If destined for higher 
work he taught in the inferior classes for two or three years, and 
then entered the theological course at some Jesuit university. 
T his required four years for those headed for the ministry, and six 
for those who were being trained for professorships in the col¬ 
leges. On completing this course the final vows were taken, at an 
age of from twenty-nine to thirty-two. The training to-day is 
still longer. To become a teacher in the inferior classes required 
training until twenty-one at least, and for college (secondary) 
classes training until at least twenty-nine. The training was in 
scholarship, religion, theology, and an apprenticeship in teaching, 
and was superior to that required for a teaching license in any 
Protestant country of Europe, or in the Catholic Church itself 
outside of the Jesuit Order. 

With such carefully selected and well-educated teachers, them¬ 
selves models of upright life in an age when priests and monks 
had been careless, it is not surprising that they wielded an influ¬ 
ence wholly out of proportion to their numbers, and supplied 
Europe with its best secondary schools during the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries. In the loyal Catholic countries 
they were virtually the first secondary schools outside of the mon¬ 
asteries and churches, and the real introduction of humanism into 
Spain, Portugal, and parts of France came with the establish¬ 
ment of the Jesuit humanistic colleges. For their schools they 
wrote new school books — the Protestant books, the most cele¬ 
brated of which were those of Erasmus, Melanchthon, Sturm, and 
Lily, were not possible of use — and for a time they put new life 
into the humanistic type of education. Before the eighteenth 
century, however, their secondary schools had become as formal 
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as had those in Protestant lands (R. 146), and their universities 
far more narrow and intolerant. 

The elements of strength and weakness in the Jesuit system of 
education has been well summarized by Dabney, 1 in the following 
words: 

The order of the Jesuits was anti-democratic, and was founded to 
uphold authority, and to antagonize the right of private judgment. 
With masterly skill they ruled the Catholic world for about two centu¬ 
ries; and, in the beginning of their activity, performed services of great 
value to mankind. For, although they aimed, in their system of edu¬ 
cation, to fit pupils merely for so-called practical avocations, and to 
avoid all subjects likely to stimulate them to independent thought, it 
was nevertheless the best system which had then appeared. In drop¬ 
ping the old scholastic methods, and teaching new and fresher subjects, 
although with the intention of perverting them to their own ends, they 
sowed, in fact, the germs of their own decay. In spite of their wonder¬ 
ful organization, and their indefatigable industry as courtiers in royal 
palaces, as professors in the universities, as teachers in the schools, as 
preachers, as confessors, and as missionaries, they were utterly unable 
to crush the spirit of doubt and inquiry. During the first half century 
of their existence they were intellectually in advance of their age; but 
after that they gradually dropped behind it, and, instead of diffusing 
knowledge, saw that the only hope of retaining their dominion was to 
oppose it with all their might. 

The Church and elementary education. As was stated on a 
preceding page, the countries which remained loyal to the Church 
experienced none of the Protestant feeling as to the necessity for 
universal education for individual salvation. In such lands the 
church system of education which had grown up during the 
Middle Ages remained undisturbed, and was expanded but slowly 
with the passage of time. The Church, never having made gen¬ 
eral provision for education, was not prepared for such work. 
Teachers were scarce, there was no theory of education except 
the religious theory, and few knew what to do or how to do it. 
Many churchmen, too, did not see the need for doing any thin g. 
Nevertheless the Church, spurred on by the new demands of a 
world fast becoming modern, and by the exhortations of the 
official representatives of the people, 2 now began to make extra 
efforts, in the large cathedral cities, to remedy the deficiency ox 

1 Dabney, R. H., The Causes of the French Revolution, p. 203. 

2 For example, the “States-General” of France met four times during the seven¬ 
teenth century, with weighty problems of religion and state for consideration, yet 
in three of the four meetings resolutions were passed urging the clergy to establish 
schoolmasters in all the towns and villages, and a general system of compulsory 
education for all. 
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more than a thousand years. In Paris, for example, which was 
typical of other French cities, tire Church organized a regular 
system of elementary schools, with teachers licensed by the Pre¬ 
centor of the cathedral of Notre Dame and nominally under his 
supervision, in which instruction was offered to children of the 
artisan and laboring classes, of both sexes, “in reading, writing, 
reckoning, the rudiments of Latin Grammar, Catechism, and 
singing.” By 1675 these "Little Schools” in Paris came to con¬ 
tain “upwards of 5000 pupils, taught by some 330 masters and 
mistresses.” All such schools, of course, remained under the 
immediate control of the Church, and modern state systems of edu¬ 
cation in the Catholic States are late nineteenth-century produc¬ 
tions. In Spain, Portugal, Poland, and the B alkan S tates, general 
state systems of education have not even as yet been evolved. 

The general effect of the Reformation, though, was to stimu¬ 
late the Church to greater activity in elementary, as well as in 
secondary and higher education. In the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries we find a large number of decrees by church 
councils and exhortations by bishops urging the extension of the 
existing church system of education, so as to supply at least reli¬ 
gious training to all the children of the faithful. As a result a 
number of teaching orders were organized, the aim of which was to 
assist the Church in providing elementary and religious education 
for the children of the laboring and artisan classes in the cities. 

Teaching orders established. The teaching orders for ele¬ 
mentary education, founded before the eighteenth century, with 
the dates of their foundation, were: 

*1535 — The Order of Ursulines. (U.S., 1729.) 

1592 — The Congregation of Christian Doctrine, 

*1598 — The Sisters of Notre Dame. (U.S., 1847.) 

*1610 — The Visitation Nuns. (U.S. ; 1799.) 

1621 — Patres piarum scholarum (Piarists). First school opened 
in 1597; authorized by the Pope, 1662. 

1627 — The Daughters of the Presentation. 

*1633—The Sisters of Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul. (U.S., 
1809.) 

1637 —The Port Royalists (Jansenists). (Suppressed in 1661.) 

1643 — The Sisters of Providence. 

*1650 — The Sisters of Saint Joseph. Rule based on Jesuits. 
(U.S., 19th C.) 

1652 —The Sisters of Mary of Saint Charles Borromeo. 

1684 — The Sisters of the Presentation of the Blessed Virgin. 

*2684 — The Brothers of the Christian Schools. (U S., 1845.) 

• Have communities in the United States, the date being that of the first one established. See 
Jfanroe, Cydafr&Ua a/ Edur,ail»*i- v/d. v, p. 
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All of these, except the Ursulines and the Piarists, were founded 


in France, many of them originating in Paris. The first has long 
been prominent in Italy, and is now found in all lands. The 



second was founded by Father Cesar de Bus, 
at Cavaillon, Avignon, in southern France, and 
its purpose was to teach the Catechism to the 
young. The catechetical schools of this Order 
were prominent in southern France up to the 
time of the French Revolution. The thir d 
was founded by the Blessed Peter Fourier 
(1565-1640), in 1598, and played an important 
part in the education of girls in France, par¬ 
ticularly in Lorraine, where Calvinism had 
made much headway. This noted Order of¬ 
fered free instruction to tradesmen’s daughters, 
not only in religion but in “ that which con¬ 
cerns this present life and its maintenance” 
as well. The girls were taught “ reading, writ¬ 
ing, arithmetic, sewing, and divers manual arts, 
honorable and peculiarly suitable for girls” of 
their station of life. At a time when handwork 


Fig. 103. 

An Ursuline 
Order founded,1535 


had not been thought of for boys, the begin¬ 
nings of such work were here introduced for 
girls. In 1640 Fourier gave the sisterhood a 


constitution and a rule, which were revised and perfected in 1694. 
In this he laid down rules for the organization and management of 
schools, methods of teaching the different branches, and provided 
for a rudimentary form of class organization. The following 
extract from the Rule illustrates the approach to class organiza¬ 
tion which he devised: 


The inspectress, or mistress of the class, shall endeavor, as far as it 
possibly can be carried out, that all the pupils of the same mistress 
have each the same book, in order to learn and read therein the same 
lesson; so that, whilst one is reading hers in an audible and intelligible 
voice before the mistress, all the others, following her and following 
this lesson, in their books at the same time, may learn it sooner, more 
readily, and more perfectly. 1 


The Piarists were established in Italy, the first school being 
opened in Rome, in 1597, by a Spanish priest who had studied at 

1 Les vrais Constitutions des Religieuses de la Congregation de Nostre Dame, chap, 
xi, sec, 6. ad ed., Toul, 1694. 
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Lerida, Valencia, and Alcald. Being struck by the lack of educa¬ 
tional opportunities for the poor, he opened a free school for their 
instruction. By 1606 he had 900 pupils in his schools, and by 
16x3 he had 1200. In 1621 Pope Gregory XV gave his work 
definite recognition by establishing it a teaching Order for ele¬ 
mentary (reading, writing, counting, religion) education, modeled 
on that of the Jesuits. The Order did some work in Italy and 
Spain, but its chief services were in border Catholic lands. In 
1631 it began work in Moravia, in 1640 in Bohemia, in 1642 in 
Poland, and after 1648 in Austria and Hungary. The members 
wore a habit much like that of the Jesuits, had a scheme of studies 
similar to their Ratio , and were organized by provinces and were 
under discipline as were the members of the older Order. 

The Jansenists, founded by Saint Cyran, at Port Royal, con¬ 
ducted a very interesting and progressive educational experi¬ 
ment, and their schools have become known to history as the 
“Little Schools of Port Royal.” The congregation was a reac¬ 
tion against the work and methods of the Jesuits. It included 
both elementary and secondary education, but never extended 
itself, and probably never had more than sixty pupils and teach¬ 
ers. After seventeen years of work it was suppressed through 
the opposition of the Jesuits, and its members fled to the Neth¬ 
erlands. There they wrote those books which have explained 
to succeeding generations what they attempted , 1 and which have 
revealed what a modern type of educational experiment they 
conducted. The progressive and modern nature of their teaching, 
in an age of suspicion and intolerance, condemned them to 
extinction. Yet despite the progressive nature of their instruction, 
the intense religious atmosphere which they threw about all 
their work (R. 181) reveals the dominant characteristic of most 
education for church ends at the time. 

The Brothers of the Christian Schools. The largest and most 
influential of the teaching orders established for elementary edu¬ 
cation was the “Institute of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools,” founded by Father La Salle at Rouen, in 1684, and sanc¬ 
tioned by the King and Pope in 1724. As early as 1679 La Salle 
had begun a school at Rheinis, and in 1684 he organized his disci¬ 
ples, prescribed a costume to be worn, and outlined the work of 
the brotherhood (R. 182) . The object was to provide free ele- 

1 See especially Felix Cadet, Porl-Royal Education (Scribners, New York, 1898), 
for translations of many of the brief pedagogical writings of members of the Order. 
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mentary and religious instruction in the vernacular for the chil¬ 
dren of the working classes, and to do for elementary education 
what the Jesuits had done for secondaiy education. La Salle's 
Conduct of Schools , first published in 1720, was the ratio studiorum 
of his order. His work marks the real beginning of free prim ay 
instruction in the vernacular in France. In addition to elemen¬ 
tary schools, a few of what we should call part-time continuation 
schools were organized for children engaged in commerce and 
industry. Realizing better than the Jesuits the need for well- 
trained rather than highly educated teachers for little children 
and unable to supply members to meet the outside calls for 
schools, La Salle organized at Rheims, in 1685, what was prob¬ 
ably the second normal school for training teachers in the world. 1 
Another was organized later at Paris. In addition to a good edu¬ 
cation of the type of the time and thorough grounding in religion 
the student teachers learned to teach in practice schools, under 
the direction of experienced teachers. 


The pupils in La Salle’s schools were graded into classes, and 
the class method of instruction was introduced. 2 The curriculum 
was unusually rich for a time when teaching methods and text¬ 
books were but poorly developed, the needs for literary education 
small, and when children could not as yet be spared from work 
longer than the age of nine or ten. Children learned first to read, 
write, and spell French, and to do simple composition work in the 
vernacular. Those who mastered this easily were taught the 
Latm Psalter in addition. Much prominence was given to writ¬ 
ing, the instruction being applied to the writing of bills, notes, 
receipts,. and the like. Much free questioning was allowed in 
arithmetic and the Catechism, to insure perfect understanding of 
what was taught. Religious training was made the most promi¬ 
nent feature of the school, as was natural. A half-hour daily was 
given to the Catechism, mass was said daily, the crucifix was al¬ 
ways on tire wall, and two or three pupils were always to be found 
kneeling, telling their beads. The discipline, in contradistinction 
to the customary practice of the time, was mild, though all pun- 

1 Father D6mia,at Lyons had organized what was probably the first traininir- 
f5m^in° r <rSw te ”’ m I p 72 ' La Salle ’ s training-school dates from 1684. Francke^= 
SgT Semnanum Praceftorum, at Halle, the first in German lands, dates from 

* The numerous pictures of schools and educational literature well into the nine- 
t enth century show the general prevalence of the Individual method'of 'fegteSrtm 

teenthcentui^ 110 ^^” 1 '^ wel1 toward the middle of thc nine- 

entfi century. To have graded the children and introduced class instruction in 

1684 was an important advance which the world has been slow inKamin" 
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Fig. 104. A School op La Salle at Paris, 1688 
A. visit of James II and the Archbishop of Paris to the School 
(From a bas-relief on. the statue of La Salle, at Rouen) 


ishments were carefully prescribed by rule. 1 The rule of silence 
in the school was rigidly enjoined, all speech was to be in a low 
tone of voice, and a code of signals replaced speech for many 
things. 

Though the Order met with much opposition from both church 
and civil authorities, it made slow but steady headway. At the 
time of the death of La Salle, in 1719, thirty-five years after its 
foundation, the Order had one general normal school, four normal 
schools for training teachers, three practice schools, thirty-three 
primary schools, and one continuation school. The Order re- 

\ Everything was according to rule, even the ferule, which must be made of two 
strips of leather, ten to twelve inches long, sewed together. All offenses, and the 
number and location of the blows for each, were specified. Later the corporal pun¬ 
ishment was replaced by penances. 
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mained largely French, and at the time of its suppression, in 1792, 
had schools in 121 communities in France and 6 elsewhere, about 
1000 brothers, and approximately 30,000 children in its schools. 
This was approximately 1 child in every 175 of school age of the 
population of France at that time. While relatively small in 
numbers, their schools represented the best attempt to provide 



Fig. 105. The Brothers op the Christian Schools by 1792 
Map, showing the locations of their communities 


elementary education in any Catholic country before well into 
the nineteenth century. The distribution of their schools through¬ 
out France, by 1792, is shown on the map above. In 1803 the 
Order was reestablished, by 1838 it had schools in 282 commu¬ 
nities, and in 1887, when La Salle was declared a Saint of the 
Church, it had 1898 communities on four continents, 109 of which 
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were in the United States, and was teaching a total of approxi¬ 
mately 300,000 primary children. 

5. General Results of the Reformation on Education 

Destruction and creation of schools. Any such general over¬ 
turning of the established institutions and traditions of a thou¬ 
sand years as occurred at the time of the Protestant Revolts, with 
the accompanying bitter hatreds and religious strife, could not 
help but result in extensive destruction of established institutions. 
Monasteries, churches, and schools alike suffered, and it required 
time to replace them. Even though they had been neglectful of 
their functions, inadequate in number, and unsuited to the needs 
of a world fast becoming modern, they had nevertheless answered 
partially the need of the times. In all the countries where revolts 
took place these institutions suffered more or less, but in England 
probably most of all. The old schools which were not destroyed 
were transformed into Protestant schools, the grammar schools 
to train scholars and leaders, and the parish schools into Protest¬ 
ant elementary schools to teach reading and the Catechism, but 
the number of the latter, in all Protestant lands, was very far 
short of the number needed to carry out the Protestant religious 
theory. This, as we have seen, proposed to extend the elements 
of an education to large and entirely new classes of people who 
never before in the history of the world had had such advantages. 
Out of the Protestant religious conception that all should be edu¬ 
cated the popular elementary school of modern times has been 
evolved. The evolution, though, was slow, and long periods of 
time have been required for its accomplishment. 

In place of the schools destroyed, or the teachers driven out if 
no destruction took place, the refonners made an earnest effort 
to create new schools and supply teachers. This, though, re¬ 
quired time, especially as there was as yet in the world no body 
of vernacular teachers, no institutions in which such could be 
trained, no theory as to education except the religious, no supply 
of educated men or women from which to draw, no theory of 
state support and control, and no source of taxation from which to 
derive a steady flow of funds. Throughout the long Middle Ages 
the Church had supplied gratuitous or nearly gratuitous instruc¬ 
tion. This it could do, to the limited number whom it taught, 
from the proceeds of its age-old endowments and educational 
foundations. In the process of transformation from a Catholic 
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to a Protestant State, and especially during the more than a cen¬ 
tury of turmoil and religious strife which followed the rupture of 
the old relations, many of the old endowments were lost or were 
diverted from their original purposes. As the Protestant reform¬ 
ers were supported generally by the ruling princes, many of these 
tried to remedy the deficiency by ordering schools established. 
The landed nobility though, unused to providing education for 
their villein tenants and serfs, 1 were averse to supplying the 
deficiency by any form of general taxation. Nor were the rising 
merchant classes in the cities any more anxious to pay taxes to 
provide for artisans and servants what had for ages been a gra¬ 
tuity or not furnished at all. 

No real demand for elementary schools. The creation of a 
largely new type of schools, and in sufficient numbers to meet the 
needs of large classes of people who before had never shared in 
the advantages of education, in consequence proved to be a work 
of centuries. The century of warfare which followed the reforma¬ 
tion movement more or less exhausted all Europe, while the 
Thirty Years’ War which formed its culmination left the German 
States, where the largest early educational progress had been 
made, a ruin. In consequence there was for long little money for 
school support, and religious interest and church tithes had to be 
depended on almost entirely for the establishment and support 
of schools. Out of the parish sextons or clerks a supply of vernac¬ 
ular teachers had to be evolved, a system of school organization 
and supervision worked out and added to the duties of the min¬ 
ister, and the feeling of need for education awakened sufficiently 
to make people willing to support schools. In consequence what 
Luther and Calvin declared at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century to be a necessity for the State and the common right of 
all, it took until well into the nineteenth century actually to 
create and make a reality. 

The great demand of the time, too, was not so much for the 
education of the masses, however desirable or even necessary this 
might be from the standpoint of Protestant religious theory, but 
for tire training of leaders for the new religious and social order 
which the Revival of Learning, the rise of modern nationalities, 
and the Reformation movements had brought into being. For 
tins secondary schools for boys, largely Latin in type, were de¬ 
manded rather than elementary vernacular schools for both sexes, 
1 See footnote i, page 207. 
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We accordingly find the great creations of the period were second¬ 
ary schools. 

Lines of future development established. Still more, certain 
lines of future development now became clearly established. The 
drawing given here will help to make this evident. It will be 
seen from this that not only was the secondary school still the 
dominant type, though elementary schools began for the first 



Fig. 106. Tendencies in Educational Development in Europe, 
1500 to 1700 


time to be considered as important also, but that the secondary 
schools were wholly independent of the elementary schools which 
now began to be created. The elementary schools were in the 
vernacular and for the masses; the secondary schools were in the 
Latin tongue and for the training of the scholarly leaders. Be¬ 
tween these two schools, so different in type and in clientele, there 
was little in common. This difference was further emphasized 
with time. The elementary schools later on added subjects of 
use to the common people, while the secondary schools added 
subjects of use for scholarly preparation or for university entrance. 
The secondary schools also frequently provided preparatory 
schools for their particular classes of children. As a result, all 
through Europe two school systems — an elementary-school sys¬ 
tem for the masses, and a secondary-school system for the classes 
— exist to-day side by side. We in America did not develop 
such a class school system, though we started that way. This 
was because the conception of education we finally developed 
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was a product of a new democratic spirit, as will be explained 
later on. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Compare the attention to careful religious instruction in the secondary 
' schools provided by the Lutherans, Calvinists, and. English. What 

analogous instruction do we provide in the American high schools? Is it 
as thorough or as well done? 

2. Compare the scope and ideals of the educational system provided by the 
Calvinists with the same for the Lutherans and Anglicans. 

3. Compare the characteristics of Calvinistic (Huguenot) education, as 
summarized by Foster, with present-day state educational purposes. 

4. Just what kind of a school system did Knox propose (1560) for Scotland? 

5. Show how the educational program of the Jesuits reveals Ignatius Loyola 
as a man of vision. 

6. Viewed from the purposes the Order had in mind, was it warranted in 
neglecting the education of the masses? 

7. Does the success of the Order show the importance to society of finding 
and educating the future leader? Can all men be trained for leadership? 

8 . What does the statement that the Jesuits were “too practical to make 
many changes,” but had “ a keen eye for what was best ” in the work of 
others, indicate as to the nature of school administration and educa¬ 
tional progress? 

9. Indicate the advantages which the Jesuits had in their teachers and 
teaching-aim over us of to-day. How could we develop an aim as clearly 
defined and potent as theirs? Could we select teachers with such care? 
How? 

10. Compare the religious and educational propaganda of the Jesuits with 
the recent political propaganda of the Germans. 

11. What is meant by the statement that the Jesuit teaching method, like 
that of the modern German Volksschule, was a teaching and not a ques¬ 
tioning method? 

12. Compare present American standards for teacher-training for elemen¬ 
tary and secondary teaching with those required by the Jesuits: — (a) as 
to length of preparation; ( b) as to nature and scope of preparation. 

13. How do you explain the introduction of sewing into the elementary ver¬ 
nacular Catholic schools for girls, so long before handiwork for boys 
was thought of? 

14. In schools so formally organized as those of La Salle, how. do you explain 
the great freedom allowed in questioning on arithmetic and the Cate¬ 
chism? 

13. Why should La Salle’s work have been so opposed by both Church and 
civil authorities? Do you consider that his Order ever made what would 
be called rapid progress? 

16. Why must the education of leaders always precede the education of the 
masses? 

17. Explain how European countries came naturally to have two largely 
independent school systems — a secondary school for leaders and an 
elementary school for the masses — whereas we have only one con¬ 
tinuous system. 

18. Explain why modem state systems of education developed first in the 
German States, and why England and the Catholic nations of Europe 
were so long in developing state school systems. 
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SELECTED READINGS 

la the accompanying Book of Readings the following selections are repro¬ 
duced: 

175- Woodward: Course of Study at the College of Geneva. 

176. Synod of Dort: Scheme of Christian Education adopted. 

177. Kilpatrick: Work of the Dutch in developing Schools. 

178. Kilpatrick: Character of the Dutch Schools of 1650. 

179. Statutes: The Scotch School Law of 1646. 

180. Pachtler: The Ratio Sludiorum of the Jesuits. 

181. Gerard: The Dominant Religious Purpose in the Education of French 
Girls. 

182. La Salle: Rules for the "Brothers of the Christian Schools.” 

QUESTIONS ON THE READINGS 

x. Was the College at Geneva (175) a true humanistic-revival school? 

2. Just what did the Synod of Dort provide for (176) in the matter of 
schools, school supervision, and ministerial duties? 

3. Compare the work of the Dutch (177) and the Lutherans (159-163) in 
creating schools. 

4. Just what type of school is indicated by selection 178? 

5. Just what did the Scotch law of 1646 provide for (179)? 

6. Characterize the schools provided for by La Salle (182). 

7. Compare the religious care at Port Royal (181) with that suggested by 
Saint Jerome (R. 45). 
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CHAPTER XV 

EDUCATIONAL RESULTS OF THE PROTESTANT 
REVOLTS 

III. THE REFORMATION AND AMERICAN EDUCATION 

The Protestant settlement of America. Columbus had dis¬ 
covered the new world, just twenty-five years before Luther 
nailed his theses to the church door at Wittenberg, and by the 
time the northern continent had been roughly explored and was 
ready for settlement, Europe was in the midst of a century of 
warfare in a vain attempt to extirpate the Protestant heresy. By 
the time that the futility of fire and sword as means for religious 
conversion had finally dawned upon Christian Europe and found 
expression in the Peace of Westphalia (1648), which closed the 
terrible Thirty Years' War (p. 301), the first permanent settle¬ 
ments in a number of the American colonies had been made. 
These settlements, and the beginnings of education in America, 
are so closely tied up with the Protestant Revolts in Europe that 
a chapter on the beginnings of American education belongs here 
as still another phase of the educational results of the Protestant 
Revolts. 

Practically all the early settlers in America came from among 
the peoples and from those lands which had embraced some form 
of the Protestant faith, and many of them came to America to 
found new homes and establish their churches in the wilderness, 
because here they could enjoy a religious freedom impossible in 
their old home-lands. Tins was especially true of the French 
Huguenots, many of whom, after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes 1 (1685), fled to America and settled along the coast of 
the Carolinas; the Calvinistic Dutch and Walloons, who settled 
in and about New Amsterdam; the Scotch and Scotch-Irish 

1 Representing not over one tenth of the population, the Protestants in France 
had from the first been subjected to much persecution. In the Massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew (1572) over one thousand had been massacred in Paris and ten thou¬ 
sand more in the provinces. After some warfare, a treaty was made, in 1598, under 
which the so-called “Edict of Nantes 1 ’ guaranteed religious toleration for the Prot¬ 
estants. In 1685 this was revoked, and their ministers were given fifteen days to 
leave France, The members were, however, forbidden to leave. Many, though, 
got away, escaping to the Low Countries, England, and to America. 
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Presbyterians, who settled in New Jersey, and later extended 
along the Allegheny Mountain ridges into all the southern colo¬ 
nies; the English Quakers about Philadelphia, who came under 
the leadership of William Penn, and a few English Baptists and 
Methodists in eastern Pennsylvania; the Swedish Lutherans, 
along the Delaware; the German Lutherans, Moravians, Mennon- 
ites, Dunkers, and Reformed-Church Germans, who settled in 
large numbers in the mountain valleys of Pennsylvania; and the 
Calvinistic dissenters from the English National Church, known 
as Puritans, who settled the New England colonies, and who, 
more than any others, gave direction to the future development 
of education in the American States. Very many of these early 
religious groups came to America in little congregations, bring¬ 
ing their ministers with them. Each set up, in the colony in 
which it settled, what were virtually little religious republics, 
that through them they might the better perpetuate the religious 
principles for which they had left the land, of their birth. Educa¬ 
tion of the young for membership in the Church, and the perpet¬ 
uation of a learned ministry for the congregations, from the first 
elicited the serious attention of these pioneer settlers. 

Englishmen who were adherents of the English national faith 
(Anglicans) also settled in Virginia and the other southern colo¬ 
nies, and later in New York and New Jersey, while Maryland was 
founded as the only Catholic colony, in what is now the United 
States, by a group of persecuted English Catholics who obtained 
a charter from Charles I, in 1632. These settlements are shown 
on the map on the following page. As a result of these settle¬ 
ments there was laid, during the early colonial period of American 
history, the foundation of those type attitudes toward education 
which subsequently so materially shaped the educational develop¬ 
ment of the different American States during the early part of our 
national history. 

The Puritans in New England. Of all those who came tc 
America during this early period, the Calvinistic Puritans who 
settled the New England colonies contributed most that was val¬ 
uable to the future educational development of America, and 
because of this will be considered first. 

The original reformation in England, as was stated in chapters 
xix and xin, had been much more nominal than real. The Eng¬ 
lish Bible and the English Prayer-Book had been issued to the 
churches (R. 170), and the King instead of the Pope had been 
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declared by the Act of Supremacy (R. 153) to be the head of the 
English National Church. The same priests, though, had con¬ 
tinued in the churches under the new regime, and the church serv¬ 
ice had not greatly changed aside from its transformation from 



Fig. 107. Map showing the Religious Settlements in America 


Latin into English. Neither the Church as an organization nor 
its members experienced any great religious reformation. Not all 
Englishmen, though, took the change in allegiance so lightly 
(R. 183), and in consequence there came to be a gradually in¬ 
creasing number who desired a more fundamental reform of the 
English Church. By 1600 the demand for Church reform had 
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become very insistent, and the question of Church purification 
(whence the name “Puritans”) had become a burning question 
in England. 

The English Puritans, moreover, were of two classes. One was 
amoderate but influential “low-church” group within the “high” 
State Church, possessed of no desire to separate Church and 
State, but earnestly insistent on a simplification of the Church 
ceremonial, the elimination of a number of the vestiges of the old 
Romish-Church ritual, and particularly the introduction of more 
preaching into the service. The other class constituted a much 
more radical group, and had become deeply imbued with Calvin- 
istic thinking. This group gradually came into open opposi¬ 
tion to any State Church, 
stood for the local inde¬ 
pendence of the different 
churches or congrega¬ 
tions, and desired the 
complete elimination of 
all vesdges of the Romish 
faith from the church 
services. 1 They became 
known as Independents, 
or Separatists, andformed 
the germs of the later 
Congregational groups of 
early New England. Both 
Elizabeth (1558-1603) and 
James I (1603-25) savagely persecuted this more radical group, 
and many of their congregations were forced to flee from Eng¬ 
land to obtain personal safety and to enjoy religious liberty (R. 
184). One of these fugitive congregations, from Scrooby, in north- 
central England, after living for several years at Leyden, in 
Holland, finally set sail for America, landed on Plymouth Rock, 
in 1620, and began the settlement of that “bleak and stormy 
coast.” Other congregations soon followed, it having been 
estimated that twenty thousand English Puritans migrated 2 to 

1 The culmination of this dissatisfaction came in 1649, when Charles I was be¬ 
headed and “The Commonwealth” was established under Cromwell. During the 
troubled times which followed (1649-60) much damage was done to the churches of 
England by way of eliminating vestiges of “popery.” 

s Some of these went back to England — many after the establishment of the 
Protestant Co mm onwealth under Cromwell (1640). It has been estimated, for 
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the New England wilderness before 1640. These represented a 
fairly well-to-do type of middle-class Englishmen, practically all 
of whom had had good educational advantages at home. 

Settling along the coast in little groups or congregations, they 
at once set up a combined civil and religious form of government, 
modeled in a way after Calvin’s City-State at Geneva, and which 
became known as a New England town. 1 In time the southern 
portion of the coast of New England was dotted with little self- 
governing settlements of those who had come to America to 
obtain for themselves that religious freedom which had been 
denied them at home. These settlements were loosely bound 
together in a colony federation, in which each town was repre¬ 
sented in a General Court, or legislature. The extent of these 
settlements by 1660 is shown on the map on the opposite page. 

Beginnings of schools in New England. Having come to 
America to secure religious freedom, it was but natural that the 
perpetuation of their particular faith by means of education 
should have been one of the first matters to engage their attention, 
after the building of their homes and the setting up of the civil 
government (R. 185). Being deeply imbued with Calvinistic 
ideas as to government and religion, they desired to found here a 
religious commonwealth, somewhat after the model of Geneva 
(p. 298), or Scotland (p. 335), or the Dutch provinces (p. 334), 
the corner-stones of which should be religion and education. 

At first, English precedents were followed. Elome instruction, 
which was quite common in England among the Puritans, was 
naturally much employed to teach the children to read the Bible 
and to train them to participate in both the family and the con¬ 
gregational worship. After 1647, town elementary schools under 
a master, and later the English “dame schools” (chapter xvm), 
were established to provide this rudimentary instruction. The 
English apprentice system was also established (R. 201), and the 
masters of apprentices gave similar instruction to boys entrusted 

three of the early colonies, that the population by decades was approximately as 
follows: 

1630 1640 1650 1660 


New Netherlands. 5 °° rooo 3000 6000 

Massachusetts.1300 14000 18000 25000 

Virginia.3000 8000 17000 33000 


1 The name and the form came alike from old England, where an irregular area 
known as a “town” or a “township,” constituted the unit of representation in the 
shiremoats and the membership of the church parish. Almost every town and par¬ 
ish officer known in England was created by the new towns in New England, with 
practically the same function? as in ihe old Home. 
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to their care. The town religious governments, under which all 
the little congregations organized themselves, much as the little 
religious parishes had been organized in old England, also began 
the voluntary establishment of town grammar schools, as a few 
towns in England had done (R. 143) before the Puritans migrated. 
The “Latin School” at Boston dates from 1635, an -d has had a 
continuous existence since that time. The grammar school at 
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Charlestown dates from 1636, that at Ipswich from the same year, 
and the school at Salem from 1637. In 1639 Dorchester voted: 

that there shall be a rent of 20 lb a year for ever imposed vpon 
Tomsons Island . .. toward the mayntenance of a schoole in Dorches¬ 
ter. This rent of 20 lb yearly to bee payd to such a schoole-master as 
shall vndertake to teach english, latine, and other tongues, and also 
writing. The said schoole-master to bee chosen from tyme to tyrne 
pr the freemen. 

Newbury, in 1639, voted “foure akers of upland” and “sixe akers 
of salt marsh” to Anthony Somerby “for his encouragement to 

keepe schoole for one yeare,” 
and later levied a town rate of 
£24 for a “schoole to be kepte 
at the meeting house.” Cam¬ 
bridge also early established a 
Latin grammar school “for the 
training up of Young Schollars, 
and fitting them 1 for Academi¬ 
cal Learning” (R. 185). 

The support for the town 
schools thus founded was de¬ 
rived from various sources, such 
as the levying of tuition fees, 
the income from town lands or 
fisheries set aside for the purpose, 2 voluntary contributions from 
the people of the town, 3 a town tax, or a combination of two or 
more of these methods. The founding of the “free (grammar) 
school” at Roxburie, in 1645, is representative (R. 188) of the 
early methods. There was no uniform plan as yet, in either old 
or New England. 

1 “The settlers were in the first freshness of their Utopian enthusiasm, and their 
church establishment was the very heart of their enterprise. It became therefore 
a matter of primary importance to educate preachers. For ages preparation for 
the ministry had consisted mainly in acquiring a knowledge of Latin, the sacred 
tongue of western Christendom. Though the Latin service was no longer used by 
Protestants, and the Vulgate Bible had been dethroned by the original text, and 
though the main stream of English theology was by this time flowing in the channel 
of the mother tongue, the notion that all ministers should know Latin had still some 
centuries of tough life in it.” (Eggleston, E., The Transit of Civilization, p. 225.) 

2 For example, the town of Boston, in 1641, devoted the income from Deere 
Island to the support of schools, and Plymouth, in 1670, appropriated the income 
from the Cape Cod fishing industry to the support of grammar schools (R. 194 c). 

These are among the earliest of the permanent endowments for education in 
America, 

3 See The Development of School Support in Colonial Massachusetts, by George J 
fackson, for a careful study of the different early methods of school support. 



Fig. iio. The Boston Latin 
Grammar School 

The original school, on School Street, 
with King’s Chapel on the left 
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Founding of Harvard College. In addition to establishing Latin 
grammar schools, a college was founded, in 1636, by the General 
Court (legislature) of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, to perpetu¬ 
ate learning and insure an educated ministry (R. 185) to the 
churches after “ our present ministers shall he in the dust.” This 
new college, located at Newtowne, was modeled after Emmanuel 
College at Cambridge, an English Puritan college in which many 
of the early New England colonists had studied, 1 and in loving 
memory of which they rechristened Newtowne as Cambridge. 
In 1639 the college was christened Harvard College, after a grad¬ 
uate of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, by the name of John 
Harvard, who died in Charlestown, a year after his arrival in the 
colony, and who left the college his library of two hundred and 
sixty volumes and half his property, about £850. 

The instruction in the new college was a combination of the arts 
and theological instruction given in a mediaeval university, 
though at Harvard the President, Master Dunster (R. 185), did 
all the teaching. For the first fifty years at Harvard this con¬ 
tinued to be true, the attendance during that time seldom exceed¬ 
ing twenty. The entrance requirements for the college (R. 186 a) 
call for the completion of a typical English Latin grammar-school 
education; the rules and precepts for the government of the col¬ 
lege (R. 186 b) reveal the deep religious motive; and the schedule 
of studies (R. 186 c) and the requirements for degrees (R. 186 d) 
both show that the instruction was true to the European type. 
In the charter for the college, granted by the colonial legislature in 
1650 (R. 187 a), we find exemptions and conditions which remind 
one strongly of the older European foundations. A century later 
Brown College, in Rhode Island, was granted even more exten¬ 
sive exemptions (R. 187 b). 

The first colonial legislation: the Law of 1642. We thus see 
manifested early in New England the deep Puritan-Calvinistic 
zeal for learning as a bulwark of Church and State. We also see 
the establishment in the wilderness of New England of a typical 
English educational system — that is, private instruction in read¬ 
ing and religion by the parents in the home and by the masters of 
apprentices, and later by a town schoolmaster; the Latin grammar 

1 The Puritan emigrants to New England represented a sturdy and well-educated 
class of English country squires and yeomen. They came of thrifty and well-to-do 
stock, the shiftless and incompetent not being represented. All had had good edu¬ 
cational advantages, and many were graduates of Cambridge University. It has 
l^en asserted that probably never since has the proportion of college men in the 
immunity been so laree. 
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school in the larger towns, to prepare boys for the college of the 
colony; and an English-type college to prepare them for the min¬ 
istry. As in England, too, all was clearly subordinate to the 
Church. Still further, as in England also, the system was volun¬ 
tary, the deep religious interest which had brought tire congrega¬ 
tions to America being depended upon to insure for all the neces¬ 
sary education and religious training. 

It early became evident, though, that these voluntary efforts 
on tire part of the people and the towns would not be sufficient to 
ins ure that general education which was required by the Puritan 
religious theory. Under the hard pioneer conditions, and the suf¬ 
fering which ensued, many parents and masters of apprentices 
evidently proved neglectful of their educational duties. Accord¬ 
ingly the Church appealed to its servant, the State, as represented 
in the colonial legislature (General Court) to assist it in compelling 
parents and masters to observe their religious obligations. The 
result was the famous Massachusetts Law of 1642 (R. 190), which 
directed “the chosen men” (Selectmen; Councilmen) of each 
town to ascertain, from time to time, if the parents and masters 
were attending to their educational duties; if the children were 
being trained “in learning and labor and other employments . . . 
profitable to the Commonwealth”; and if children were being 
taught “to read and understand the principles of religion and tire 
capital laws of the country,” and empowered them to impose fines 
on “those who refuse to render such accounts to them when re¬ 
quired.” In 1645 the General Court further ordered that all 
youth between ten and sixteen years of age should also receive 
instruction “in ye exercise of anus, as small guns, halfe pikes, 
bowes & arrows, &c.” 

The Law of 1642 is remarkable in that, for the first time in the 
English-speaking world, a legislative body representing the State 
ordered that all children should be taught to read. The law shows 
clearly not only the influence of the Reformation theory as to 
personal salvation and the Calvinistic conception of the connec¬ 
tion between learning and religion, but also the influence of the 
English Poor-Law legislation which had developed rapidly during 
the half-century immediately preceding the coming of the Puri. 
tan3 to America (R. 173). On the foundations of the English 
Poor Law of 1601 (R. 174) our New England settlers moulded 
the first American law relating to education, adding to the 
principles there established (p. 326) a distinct Calvinistic contri- 
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button to our new-world life that, the authorities of the civil 
town should see that all children were taught “to read and under¬ 
stand the principles of religion and the capital laws of the coun¬ 
try.” This law the Selectmen, or the courts if they failed to do so, 
were ordered to enforce, and the courts usually looked after their 
duties in the matter (R. 192). 

The Law 0/1647. The Law of 1642, while ordering “ the chosen 
men” of each town to see that the education and training of chil¬ 
dren was not neglected, and providing for fines on parents and 
masters who failed to render accounts when required, did not, 
however, establish schools, or direct the employment of school¬ 
masters. The provision of education, after the English fashion, 
was still left with the homes. After a trial of five years, tire results 
of which were not satisfactory, the General Court enacted another 
law by means of which it has been asserted that “ the Puritan 
government of Massachusetts rendered probably its greatest serv¬ 
ice to the future.” 

After recounting in a preamble (R. 191) that it had in the past 
been “ one cheife proiect of y 1 ould deluder, Satan, to keepe men 
from the knowledge of y e Scriptures, ... by keeping y m in an un- 
knowne tongue,” so now “by pswading from y c use of tongues,” 
and“obscuring y e true sence & meaning of y e originall” by “false 
glosses of saint-seeming deceivers,” learning was in danger of 
being “buried in y e grave of o r fath rs in y° church and comon¬ 
wealth”; the Court ordered: 

1. That every town having fifty householders should at once appoint 
a teacher of reading and writing, and provide for his wages in such 
manner as the town might determine; and 

2. That every town having one hundred householders must provide 
a grammar school to fit youths for the university, under a pen¬ 
alty of £5 (afterwards increased to £20) for failure to do so. 

This law represents a distinct step in advance over the Law of 
1642, and for this there are no English precedents. It was not 
until the latter part of the nineteenth century that England took 
such a step. The precedents for the compulsory establishment of 
schools lie rather in the practices of the different German States 
(p. 3x8), the actions of the Dutch synods (R. 176) and provinces 
(p. 335), the Acts of the Scottish parliament of 1633 and T646 
(p. 334; R. 179), and the general Calvinistic principle that educa¬ 
tion was an important function of a religious State. 

Principles established. The State here, acting again as the 
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servant of the Church, enacted a law and fixed a tradition which 
prevailed and grew in strength and effectiveness after State and 
Church had parted company. Not only was a school system 
ordered established — elementary for all towns and children, and 
secondary for youths in the larger towns — but, for the first time 
among English-speaking people, there was an assertion of the right 
of the State to require communities to establish and maintain 
schools, under penalty if they refused to do so. It can be safely 
asserted, in the light of later developments, that the two laws of 
1642 and 1647 represent the foundations upon which our American 
state public-school systems have been built. Mr. Martin, the 
historian of the Massachusetts public-school system, states the 
fundamental principles which underlay this legislation, as follows: 1 

1. The universal education of youth is essential to the well-being of 
the State. 

2. The obligation to furnish this education rests primarily upon the 
parent. 

3. The State has a right to enforce this obligation. 

4. The State may fix a standard which shall determine the kind of 
education, and the minimum amount. 

5. Public money, raised by general tax, maybe used to provide such 
education as the State requires. The tax may be general, though 
the school attendance is not. 

6. Education higher than the rudiments may be supplied by the 
State. Opportunity must be provided,. at public expense, for 
youths who wish to be fitted for the university. 

“It is important to note here,” adds Mr. Martin, “that the 
idea underlying all this legislation is neither paternalistic nor so¬ 
cialistic. The child is to be educated, not to advance his personal 
interests, but because the State will suffer if he is not educated. 
The State does not provide schools to relieve the parent, nor be¬ 
cause it can educate better than the parent can, but because it can 
thereby better enforce the obligation which it imposes.” To pre¬ 
vent a return to the former state of religious ignorance it was im¬ 
portant that education he provided. To assure this the colonial 
legislature enacted a law requiring the maintenance and support 
of schools by the towns. This law became the corner-stone of our 
American state school systems. 

Influence on other New England colonies. Connecticut Col- 
ony, in its Law of 1650 establishing a school system, combined the 

1 Martin, Geo. H., The Evolution of the Massachusetts Public-School System, pp. 
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spirit of the Massachusetts Law of 1642, though stated in differ¬ 
ent words (R. 193)) and the Law of 1647, stated word for word. 
New Haven Colony, in 1655, ordered that children and appren¬ 
tices should be taught to read, as had been done in Massachusetts, 
in 1642, but on the union of New Haven and Connecticut Colo¬ 
nies, in 1665, the Con¬ 
necticut Code became 
the law for the united 
colonies. In 1702 a 
college was founded 
(Yale) and finally lo¬ 
cated at New Haven, 
to offer preparation 
for the ministry in the 
Connecticut colony, 
as had been done ear¬ 
lier in Massachusetts, 
and Latin grammar 
schools were founded 
in the Connecticut 
towns to prepare for 
the new college, as also had been done earlier in Massachusetts. 
The rules and regulations for the grammar school at New Haven 
(R. 189) reveal the purpose and describe the instruction provided 
in one of the earliest and best of these. 

Plymouth Colony, in 1658 and again in 1663, proposed to the 
towns that they “sett vp” a schoolmaster “to traine vp children 
to reading and writing” (R. 194 a). In 1672 the towns were 
asked to aid Harvard College by gifts (R. 194 b). In 1673-74 the 
income from the Cape Cod fisheries was set aside for the support 
of a (grammar) school (R. 194 c). Finally, in 1677, all towns 
having over fifty families and maintaining a grammar school were 
ordered aided from the fishery proceeds (R. 194 d). 

The Massachusetts laws also applied to Maine, New Hamp¬ 
shire, and Vermont, as these were then a part of Massachusetts 
Colony. After New Hampshire separated, in 1680, the Massa¬ 
chusetts Law of 1647 was virtually readopted in 1719-21. 
In Maine and Vermont there were so few settlers, until near the 
beginning of our national life, that the influence of the Massa¬ 
chusetts legislation on these States was negligible until a later 
period. 



Fig. hi. Where Yale College was rounded 


The home of the Reverend Samuel Russell, at Bran¬ 
ford, Conn. The first meeting to organize the college 
was hold there, in September, 1701 
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Only in Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, of all the 
New England colonies, did the Massachusetts legislation fail to 
exert a deep influence. Settled as these two had been by refugees 
from New England, and organized on a basis of hospitality to all 
who suffered from religious oppression elsewhere, the religious 
stimulus to the founding of schools naturally was lacking. As 
the religious basis for education was as yet the only basis, the 
first development of schools in Rhode Island awaited the humani¬ 
tarian and economic influences which did not become operative 
until early in the nineteenth century. 

Outside of the New England colonies, the appeal to the State 
as the servant of the Church was seldom made during the early 
colonial period, the churches handling the educational problem 
in their own way. As a result the beginnings of State oversight 
and control were left to New England. In the central colonies a 
series of parochial-school systems came to prevail, while in Episco¬ 
palian Virginia and the other colonies to the south the no-business- 
of-the-State attitude assumed toward education by the mother 
country was copied. 


The church schools of New York. New Netherland, as New 
York Colony was called before the English occupation, was settled 
by the Dutch West India Company, and some dozen villages about 
New York and up the Hudson had been founded by the time it 
passed to the control of the English, in 1664. In these the Dutch 
established typical home-land public parochial schools, under the 
control of the Reformed Dutch Church. The schoolmaster was 
usually the reader and precentor in the church as well (R. 195), 
and often acted, as in Holland, as sexton besides. Girls attended 
on equal terms with boys, but sat apart and recited in separate 
classes. The instruction consisted of reading and writing Dutch, 
sometimes a little arithmetic, the Dutch Catechism, the reading 
of a few religious hooks, and certain prayers. The rules (1661) 
for a schoolmaster in New Amsterdam (R. 196), and the contract 
with a Dutch schoolmaster in Flatbush (R. 195), dating from 
1682, reveal the type of schools and school conditions provided. 
All except the children of the poor paid fees to the schoolmaster. 1 


The charging of a tuition fee to those who could afford to pay was a common 
European practice of the time, nevertheless the public authorities — at that time a 
mixture of civil and church officials — provided the school, employed and licensed 
he teacher determined the textbooks to be used, and laid down the conditions 
under which the school should be conducted. The schoolmaster assisted the church 
by participating m the Sunday services. The elementary school of the Dutch, 
Much was copied in the New Netherland, was thus a combination of a public and 
barochiaf, and a free and pay school. 
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He was licensed by the Dutch church authorities. As the Dutch 
had not come to America because of persecution, and were in no 
way out of sympathy with religious conditions in the home-land, 
the schools they developed here were typical of the Dutch Euro¬ 
pean parochial schools of the time (R. 178). A trivial (Latin) 
school was also established in New York, in 1652. 

After the English occupation the English principle of private 
and church control of education, with schooling on a tuition or a 
charitable basis, came to prevail, and this continued up to the 
beginning of our national period. 1 Of the English colonial schools 
of New York Draper has written: 2 

All the English schools in the province from 1700 down to the time 
of the Declaration of Independence were maintained by a great religious 
society organized.under the auspices of the Church of England — and, 
of course, with the favor of the government — called “ The Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts.” The law govern¬ 
ing this Society provided that no teacher should be employed until he 
had proved “his affection for the present government” and his “com 
formity to the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England." 
Schools maintained under such auspices were in no sense free schools. 
Indeed, humiliating as it is, no student of history can fail to discern 
the fact that the government of Great Britain, during its supremacy in 
this territory, did nothing to facilitate the extension or promote the 
efficiency of free elementary schools among the people. 

The parochial schools of Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania was 
settled by Quakers, Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, German 
Lutherans, Moravians, Mennonites, and members of the German 
Reformed Church, all of whom came to America to secure greater 
religious liberty and had been attracted to this colony by the free¬ 
dom of religious worship which Penn had provided for there. All 
these were Protestant sects, all believed in the necessity of learn¬ 
ing to read the Bible as a means to personal salvation, and all 
made efforts looking toward the establishment of schools as apart 
of their church organization. Unlike New England, though, no 
sect was in a majority; church control for each denomination was 
considered as most satisfactory; and no appeal was made to the 
State to have it assist the churches in the enforcement of their 
religious purposes. The clergymen were usually the teachers in 
the parochial schools established, 3 while private pay schools were 

1 This was, of course, much more true of New York City and Island than of the 
outlying Dutch villages. In these latter a public school was for long maintained. 

2 Draper, A, S., Origin and Development of the New York Common School System. 

3 Among the German Lutherans, who constituted nearly one fourth of the total 
copulation of the colony, a school is claimed to have been established alongside the 
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opened in the villages and towns. These were taught in English, 
German, or in the Moravian tongue, according to the original 
language of the different immigrants. The Quakers seem to 
have taken particular interest in schools (R. 199), a Quaker school 

in Philadelphia (R. 198) hav¬ 
ing been established the year 
the city was founded. Girls 
were educated as well as boys, 
and the emphasis was placed 
on reading, writing, counting, 
and religion, rather than upon 
any higher form of training. 

The result was the devel¬ 
opment in this colony of a 
policy of depending on church 
and private effort, and the 
provision of education, aside 
from certain rudimentary and 
religious instruction, was left 
largely for those who could afford to pay for the privilege. 
Charitable education was extended to but a few, for a short 
time, while, under the freedom allowed, many communities made 
but indifferent provisions or suffered their schools to lapse. 
Under the primitive conditions of the time the interest even 
in religious education often declined almost to the vanishing 
point. So lax in the matter of providing schooling had many 
communities become that the second Provincial Assembly, sitting 
in Philadelphia, in 1683, passed an ordinance requiring (R. 197) 
that all persons having children must cause them to be taught to 
read and write, so that they might be able to read th.e Scriptures 
by the time they were twelve years old, and also that all children 
be taught some useful trade. A fine of £5 was to be assessed for 
failure to comply with the law. So much in advance of English 
ideas as to what was fitting and proper was this compulsory law 
that it was vetoed by William and Mary, when submitted to their 

church by each of the congregations “at the earliest possible period after its forma¬ 
tion.” The close connection between these Lutheran congregations and their schools 
may be seen from the following contract, dated at Lancaster, in 1774: 

“I, the undersigned, John Hoffman, parochial teacher of the church at Lancaster, 
have promised in the presence of the congregation, to serve as choirister, and, as 
long as we have no pastor, to read sermons on Sunday, In s umm er I promise to 
hold cathechetical instruction with the young, as becomes a faithful teacher, and 
■ilso to lead them in the singing and attend to the clock.” 



Fig. 112. An Old Quaxer Meeting- 
House and School at Lampeter, 
Pennsylvania 
(From an old drawing) 
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majesties for approval. Ten years later it was reenacted by the 
Governor and Assembly of the colony, but proved so difficult of 
enforcement that it was soon dropped, and the chance of starting 
education in Pennsylvania somewhat after the New England 
model was lost. The colony now settled down to a policy of non¬ 
state action, and this in time became so firmly established that 
the do-as-you-please idea persisted in this State up to the estab¬ 
lishment of the first free state school system, in 1834. 

Mixed conditions in New Jersey. In New Jersey, situated as 
it was near the center of the different colonies, the early develop¬ 
ment of education there was the product of a number of diff erent 
influences. The Dutch crossed from New Amsterdam, the Eng¬ 
lish came from Connecticut and later from New York, Scotch and 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians came from the mother country, Swed¬ 
ish Lutherans settled along the Delaware, and Quakers and Ger¬ 
man Lutherans came over from Pennsylvania. The educational 
practice of the colony or land from which each group of settlers 
came was reproduced in the colony. After the English succeeded 
the Dutch in New Amsterdam (1664), English methods and prac¬ 
tice in education gradually came into control throughout most of 
New Jersey, and as a result here, as in New York, but little was 
accomplished in providing schools for other than a select few until 
well after the beginning of the nineteenth century. Neither New 
Jersey, New York, nor Pennsylvania may be said to have devel¬ 
oped any colonial educational policy aside from that of allowing 
private and parochial effort to provide such schools as seemed 
desirable. 

Virginia and the southern type. Almost all the conditions 
attending the settlement of Virginia were in contrast to those of 
the New England colonies. The early settlers were from the same 
class of English yeomen and country squires, but with the impor¬ 
tant difference that whereas the New England settlers were Dis¬ 
senters from the Church of England and had come to America to 
obtain freedom in religious worship, the settlers in Virginia were 
adherents of the National Church and had come to America for 
gain. The marked differences in climate and possible crops led 
to the large plantation type of settlement, instead of the compact 
little New England town; the introduction of large numbers of 
“indentured white servants,” and later negro slaves, led to the 
development of classes in society instead of to the New England 
type of democracy; and the lack of a strong religious motive for 
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education naturally led to the adoption of the customary English 
practices instead of to the development of colonial schools. The 
tutor in the home, education in small private pay schools, or edu¬ 
cation in the mother country were the prevailing methods adopted 
among the well-to-do planters, while the poorer classes were left 
with only such advantages as apprenticeship training or charity 
schools might provide. Throughout the entire colonial period 
Virginia remained most like the mother country in spirit and 
practice, and stands among the colonies as the clearest example 
of the English attitude toward school support and control. As 
in the mother country, education was considered to be no business 
of the State. Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
and the Carolinas followed the English attitude, much after the 
fashion of Virginia. 

Practically all the Virginia colonial legislation relating to edm 
cation refers either to William and Mary College (founded in 
1693T or to the education of orphans and the children of the poor. 
Both these interests, as we have previously seen, were typically 
English. All tire seventeenth-century legislation relating to 
education is based on the English Poor-Law legislation, 1 previ¬ 
ously described (p. 325), and included the compulsory appren¬ 
ticeship of the children of the poor, training in a trade, tire require¬ 
ment that the public authorities must provide opportunities for 
this type of education, and the use of both local and colony funds 
for the purpose (R. 200 a), all, as the Statutes state, “ according 
to the aforesaid laudable custom in the Kingdom of England.” 
It was not until 1705 that Virginia reached the point, reached by 
Massachusetts in 1642, of requiring that “the master of the [ap¬ 
prenticed] orphan shall be obliged to teach him to read and write.” 
In all the Anglican colonies the apprenticing of the children of the 
poor (see R. 200 b for some interesting North Carolina records) 
was a characteristic feature. During the entire colonial period 
the indifference of the mother country to general education wag 
steadily reflected in Virginia and in the colonies which were essen¬ 
tially Anglican in religion, and followed the English example. 

1 The seventeenth-century Virginia legislation relating to education is as follows: 

1643. Orphans to be educated “according to the competence of their estate.” 

1646. “ If the estate be so meanc and inconsiderate that it will not reach to a free 
education, then that orphan [shall] be bound to some manuall trade . .. 
except some friends or relatives be willing to keep them.” 

1660-61. “To avoid sloth and idleness ... as also for the relief of parents whosi 
poverty extends not to giving [their children] breeding, the justices of the 
peace should .. . bind out children to tradesmen or husbandmen to be 
brought up in some good and lawful calling.” 
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Type plans represented by 1730. The seventeenth century 
thus witnessed the transplanting of European ideas as to govern¬ 
ment, religion, and education to the new American colonies, and 
by the eighteenth century we find three clearly marked types of 
educational practice or conception as to educational responsibility 
established on American soil. 

The first was the strong Calvinistic conception of a religious 
State, supporting a system of common vernacular schools, higher 
Latin schools, and a college, for both religious and civic ends. 
This type dominated New England, and is best represented by 
Massachusetts. From New England this attitude was carried 
westward by the migrations of New England people, and deeply 
influenced the educational development of all States to which the 
New Englander went in any large numbers. This was the edu¬ 
cational contribution of Calvinism to America. 1 Out of it our 
state school systems of to-day, by the separation of Church and 
State, have been evolved. 

The second was the parochial-school conception of the Dutch, 
Moravians, Mennonites, German Lutherans, German Reformed 
Church, Quakers, Presbyterians, Baptists, and Catholics. This 
type is best represented by Protestant Pennsylvania and Catholic 
Maryland. It stood for church control of all educational efforts, 
resented state interference, was dominated only by church pur¬ 
poses, and in time came to be a serious obstacle in the way of 
rational state school organization and control. 

The third type, into which the second type tended to fuse, con¬ 
ceived of public education, aside from collegiate education, as 
intended chiefly for orphans and the children of the poor, and as 
a charity which the State was under little or no obligation to 
assist in supporting. All children of the upper and middle classes 
in society attended private or church schools, or were taught by 
tutors in their homes, and for such instruction paid a proper tui¬ 
tion fee. Paupers and orphans, in limited numbers and for a 
limited time, might be provided with some form of useful educa¬ 
tion at the expense of either Church or State. This type is best 
represented by Anglican Virginia, which typified well the laissez- 

1 “ Perhaps the most remarkable, because the most widespread, and complex illus¬ 
tration of the educational genius of Calvinism is to be found in the American colo¬ 
nies, where the various European, streams of Calvinism so converged that the seven¬ 
teenth-century colonists were predominantly Calvinists — not merely the Puritans 
of New England, but the Dutch, Walloons, Huguenots, Scotch, and Scotch-Irish, 
With a considerable Puritan admixture in Anglican Virginia and Catholic Maryland.” 
(Poster, H. D„ in Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education, vol. x, p. 498.) 
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faire policy which dominated England Irom the time of the 
Protestant Reformation until the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. 

These three types of attitude toward the provision of education 
became fixed American types, and each deeply influenced subse¬ 
quent American educational development, as we shall point out 
in a later chapter. 

Dominance of the religious motive. The seventeenth century 
was essentially a period of the transplanting, almost unchanged in 
form, of the characteristic European institutions, manners, reli¬ 
gious attitudes, and forms of government to American shores. 
Each sect or nationality on arriving set up in the new land the 
characteristic forms of church and school and social observances 
known in the old home-land, Dutch, Germans, English, Scotch, 
Calv inis ts, Lutherans, Anglicans, Presbyterians — reproduced in 
the American colonies the main type of schools existing at the 
time of their migration in the mother land from which they came. 
They were also dominated by the same deep religious purpose. 

The dominance of this religious purpose in all instruction is 
well illustrated by the great beginning-school book of the time, 
The New England Primer. A digest of the contents of this, with 
a few pages reproduced, is given in R. 202. This book, from which 
all children learned to read, was used by Dissenters and Lutherans 
alike in the American colonies. This book Ford well characterizes 
in the following words; 

As one glances over what may truly be called “The Little Bible of 
New England,” and reads its stern lessons, the Puritan mood is caught 
with absolute faithfulness. Here was no easy road to knowledge and 
salvation; but with prose as bare of beauty as the whitewash of their 
churches, with poetry as rough and stern as their storm-tom coast, 
with pictures as crude and unfinished as their own glacial-smoothed 
boulders, between stiff oak covers which symbolized the contents, the 
children were tutored, until, from being unregenerate, and as Jonathan 
Edwards said, “young vipers, and infinitely more hateful than vipers” 
to God, they attained that happy state when, as expressed by Judge 
Sewell’s child, they were afraid that they “ should goe to hell,” and were 
“stirred up dreadfully to seek God.” God was made sterner and 
more cruel than any living judge, that all might be brought to realize 
how slight a chance even the least erring had of escaping eternal 
damnation, 

One learned to read chiefly that one might be able to read the 
Catechism and the Bible, and to know the will of the Heavenly 
Father. There was scarcely any other purpose in the mainte- 
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nance of elementary schools. In the grammar schools and the 
colleges students were “instructed to consider well the main end 
of life and studies.” These institutions existed mainly to insure 
a supply of learned ministers for service in Church and State. 
Such studies as history, geography, science, music, drawing, secu¬ 
lar literature, and organized play were unknown. Children were 
constantly surrounded, week days and Sundays, by the somber 
Calvinistic religious atmosphere in New England, 1 and by the 
careful religious oversight of the pastors and elders in the colonies 
where the parochial-school system was the ruling plan for educa¬ 
tion. Schoolmasters were required to “catechise their scholars 
in the principles of the Christian religion,” and it was made “a 
chief part of the schoolmaster’s religious care to commend his 
scholars and his labors amongst them unto God by prayer morn¬ 
ing and evening, taking care that his scholars do reverently attend 
during the same.” Religious matter constituted the only reading 
matter, outside the instruction in Latin in the grammar schools. 
The Catechism was taught, and the Bible was read and ex¬ 
pounded. Church attendance was required, and grammar-school 
pupils were obliged to report each week on the Sunday sermon. 
This insistence on the religious element was more prominent in 
Calvinistic New England than in the colonies to the south, but 
everywhere the religious purpose was dominant. The church 
parochial and charity schools were essentially schools for instilling 
the church practices and beliefs of the church maintaining them. 
This state of affairs continued until well toward the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Compare the conservative and radical groups in the English purification 
movement with the conservative and radical groups, as typified by Eras¬ 
mus and Luther, at the time of the Reformation. 

2. Show how, for each group, the schools established were merely home¬ 
land foreign-type religious schools, with nothing distinctively American 
about them. 


1 “To illustrate how omnipresent this religious atmosphere was, I cannot do 
better than to cite the occasion when Judge Sewell found that the spout which con¬ 
ducted the rain water from his roof did not perform its office. After patient search¬ 
ing, a ball belonging to the small children was found lodged in the spout. There¬ 
upon the father sent for the minister and had a season of prayer with his boys 
that their mischief or carelessness might be set in its proper aspect and that the 
event might be sanctified to their spiritual good. Powers of darkness and of light 
were struggling for the possession of every soul, and it was the duty of parents, 
ministers, and teachers to lose no opportunity to pluck the children as brands from 
the burning.” (Johnson Clifton, Old-Time Schools and Schoolbooks, p. 12.) 
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3. Show why such copying of home-land types, even to the Latin grammar 
school, was perfectly natural. 

4. The provision of the Law of 1642 requiring instruction in “ the capital 
laws of the county” was new. How do you explain this addition to 
mother-land practices? 

5. Show why the Law of 1642 was Calvinistic rather than Anglican in its 
origin. 

6. Explain the meaning of the preamble to the Law of 1647. 

7. Show how the Law of 1647 must go back for precedents to German, 
Dutch, and Scotch sources. 

8. Apply the six principles stated by Mr. Martin, as embodied in the legis¬ 
lation of 1647, to modern state school practice, and show how we have 
adopted each in our laws. 

9. Show also that the Law of 1647, as well as modern state school laws, is 
neither paternalistic nor socialistic in essential purpose. 

10. Show that, though the mixture of religious sects in Pennsylvania made 
colonial legislation difficult, still it would have been possible to have 
enforced the Massachusetts Law of 1642, or the Pennsylvania laws of 
1683 or 1693, i n colony. How do you explain the opposition and 
failure to do so? 

ir. Show how the charity schools for the poor, and church missionary-society 
schools, were the natural outcome of the English attitude toward ele¬ 
mentary education. 

12. Which of the three type plans in the American colonies by 1750 most 
influenced educational development in your State? 

13. State the important contribution of Calvinism to our new-world life. 

14. Explain the indifference of the Anglican Church to general education 
during the whole of our colonial period. 

15. Explain what is meant by “The Puritan ChuTcb applied to its servant, 
the State," etc. 


SELECTED READINGS 

In the accompanying Book of Readings the following selections are repro¬ 
duced: 

183. Nichols: The Puritan Attitude. 

184. Gov. Bradford: The Puritans leave England. 

183. First Fruits: The Founding of Harvard College. 

186. First Fruits: The First Rules for Harvard College. 

(a) Entrance Requirements. 

(b) Rules and Precepts, 

(c) Time and Order of Studies. 

(d) Requirements for Degrees. 

187. College Charters: Extracts from, showing Privileges. 

(a) Harvard College, 1650. 

(b) Brown College, 1764, 

188. Diiiaway: Founding of the Free School at Roxburie. 

189. Baird: Rules and Regulations for Hopkins Gra mma r School. 

190. Statutes: The Massachusetts Law of 1642. 

191. Statutes: The Massachusetts Law of 1647. 

192. Court Records: Presentment of Topsfield for Violating the Law of 
1642. 

193. Statutes: The Connecticut Law of 1650. 

194. Statutes: Plymouth Colony Legislation. 

195- Flatbush: Contract with a Dutch Schoolmaster. 
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196. New Amsterdam: Rules for a Schoolmaster in. 

197. Statutes: The Pennsylvania Law of 1683. 

198. Minutes of Council: The First School in Philadelphia. 

199. Murray: Early Quaker Injunctions regarding Schools. 

200. Statutes: Apprenticeship Laws in the Southern Colonies. 

(a) Virginia Statutes. 

(J) North Carolina Court Records. 

201. Stiles: A New England Indenture of Apprenticeship. 

202. The New England Primer: Description and Digest. 


QUESTIONS ON THE READINGS 

1. What does the selection on The Puritan Attitude (183) reveal as to the 
extent and depth of the Reformation in England? 

2. Characterize the feelings and emotions and desires of the Puritans, as 
expressed in the extract (184) from Governor Bradford’s narrative. 

3. Characterize the spirit behind the founding of Harvard College, as 
expressed in the extract from New England’s First Fruits (185). 

4. What was the nature and purpose of the Harvard College instruction as 
shown by the selection 186 a d? 

5. Point out the similarity between the exemptions granted to Harvard 
College by the Legislature of the colony (187 a) and those granted to 
mediaeval universities (103-105). Compare the privileges granted 
Brown (187 b) and those contained in 104. 

6. Compare the founding of the Free School at Roxbury (188) with the 
founding of an English Grammar School (141-43). 

7. What does the distribution of scholars at Roxbury (188) show as to the 
character of the school? 

8. State the essentials of the Massachusetts Law of 1642 (190). 

9. Compare the Massachusetts Law of 1642 and the English Poor-Law of 
1601 (190 with 174) as to fundamental principles involved in each. 

10. What does the court citation of Topsfield (192) show? 

11. What new principle is added (191) by the Law of 1647, and what doe: 
this new law indicate as to needs in the colony for classical learning? 

12. Show how the Connecticut Law of 1650 (193) was based on the Massa¬ 
chusetts Law (190) of 1642. 

13. What does the Plymouth Colony appeal for Harvard College (194 b) 
indicate as to community of ideas in early New England? 

14. What type of school was it intended to endow from the Cape Cod 
fisheries (194 c)? 

15. What is the difference between the Plymouth requirement as to gram¬ 
mar schools (194 d) and the Massachusetts requirement (191)? 

16. Compare the rules for the New Haven Grammar School (189) with those 
for Colet’s London School (138 a-c). 

17. Characterize the early Dutch schools as shown by the rules for the 
schoolmaster (196) and the Flatbush contract (195). 

18. Just what type of education did the Quakers mean to provide for, as 
shown in the extract from their Rules of Discipline (199)? 

19. What kind of a school was the first one established in Philadelphia (198)? 

20. Compare the proposed Pennsylvania Law of 1683 (197) and the Massa¬ 
chusetts Law of 1642 (190). 

21. What conception of education is revealed by the Virginia apprenticeship 
laws (200 a, 1-3) and the North Carolina court records (200 b, 1-3)? 

«3, Characterize the New England Indenture of Apprenticeship given in 201.. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE RISE OF SCIENTIFIC INQUIRY 

New attitudes after the eleventh century. From the begin¬ 
ning of the twelfth century onward, as we have already noted, 
there had been a slow but gradual change in the character of hu¬ 
man thinking, and a slow but certain disintegration of the Medi¬ 
eval System, with its repressive attitude toward all independent 
thinking. Many different influences and movements had con¬ 
tributed to this change — the Moslem learning and civilization in 
Spain, the recovery of the old legal and medical knowledge, the 
revival of city life, the beginnings anew of commerce and indus¬ 
try, the evolution of the universities, the rise of a small scholarly 
class, the new consciousness of nationality, the evolution of the 
modern languages, the beginnings of a small but important ver¬ 
nacular literature, and the beginnings of travel and exploration 
following the Crusades — all of which had tended to transform 
the mediaeval man and change his ways of thinking. New ob¬ 
jects of interest slowly came to the front, and new standards of 
judgment gradually were applied. In consequence the medieval 
man, with his feeling of personal insignificance and lack of self- 
confidence, came to be replaced by a small but increasing number 
of men who were conscious of their powers, possessed a new self- 
confidence, and realized new possibilities of intellectual accom¬ 
plishment. 

The Revival of Learning, first in Italy and then elsewhere in 
western Europe, was the natural consequence of this awakening 
of the modern spirit, and in the careful work done by the human¬ 
istic scholars of the Italian Renaissance in collecting, comparing, 
questioning, inferring, criticizing, and editing the texts, and in 
reconstructing the ancient life and history, we see the beginnings 
of the modern scientific spirit. It was this same critical, question¬ 
ing spirit which, when applied later to geographical knowledge, 
led to the discovery of America and the circumnavigation of the 
globe; which, when applied to matters of Christian faith, brought 
on the Protestant Revolts; which, when applied to the problems 
of the universe, revealed the many wonderful fields of modern 
Science; and which, when applied to government, led to a ques- 
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tioning of the divine right of kings and the rise of constitutional 
government. The awakening of scientific inquiry and the scien¬ 
tific spirit, and the attempt of a few thinkers to apply the new 
method to education, to winch we now turn, may be regarded as 
only another phase of the awakening of the modern inquisitive 
spirit which found expression earlier in the rise of the universities, 
the recovery and reconstruction of the ancient learning, the 
awakening of geographical discovery and exploration, and the 
questioning of the doctrines and practices of the Mediaeval 
Church. 

Insufficiency of ancient science. From the point of view of 
scientific inquiry, all ancient learning possessed certain marked 
fundamental defects. The Greeks had — their time and age in 
world-civilization considered — made many notable scientific 
observations and speculations, and had prepared the way for 
future advances, Thales (636?—546? B.c.), Xenophanes (628?— 
520? B.C.), Anaximenes (557-504 B.C.), Pythagoras (570-500 
b . c .), Heraclitus (c. 500 b . c .), Empedocles (46 o ?~36 i ? b . c .), and 
Aristotle (384-322 B.c.) had all made interesting speculations as 
to the nature of matter/ Aristotle finally settling the question 
by naming the world-elements as earth, water, air, fire, and ether. 
Hippocrates (460-367? b . c .), as we have seen (p. 197), had ob¬ 
served the sick and had recorded and organized Ms observations 
in such a manner 2 as to form the foundations upon which the 
science of medicine could be established. The Greek physician, 
Galen (130-200 a.d.) added to these observations, and their com¬ 
bined work formed the basis upon wMch modern medical science 
has slowly been built up. 

On the other hand, some of what each wrote was mere specula¬ 
tion and error, 3 and modern physicians were compelled to begin 
all over and along new lines before any real progress in medicine 

1 Thales had guessed that water was the primal element from which all had been 
derived; Anaximan.es guessed air; Heraclitus fire; Pythagoras held that number was 
the essence oE all things; Empedocles thought that fire and heat, accompanied by 
“indestructible forces,’’ formed the basis; Xenophanes had guessed air, fire, 
water, and earth, and had worked out a complete scheme of creation. For an in¬ 
teresting discussion of these early attempts to explain creation, see J. W. Draper, 
Bistory of (he Intellectual Development of Europe, vol. i, chap. iv. 

2 Among the treatises by him accepted as genuine are On Airs, Waters, and Places; 
On Epidemics; On Regimen in Acute Diseases; On Fractures; and On Injuries of the 
Head. 

5 For example, Hippocrates had held that the human body contains four “hu¬ 
mors” — blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile— and that disease was caused 
by the undue accumulation of some one of these humors in some organ, which it was 
the business of the physician to get rid of by blood-letting, blistering, purging, or 

other means. 
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could be made. Aristotle had done a notable work in. organiz¬ 
ing and codifying Greek scientific knowledge, as the list of his 
many scientific treatises in use in Europe by 1300 (R. 87) will 
show, but his writings were the result of a mixture of keen ob¬ 
servation and brilliant speculation, contained many inaccuracies, 
and in time, due to the reverence accorded him as an authority 
by the mediaeval scholars and the church authorities, proved 
serious obstacles to real scientific progress. 

At Alexandria the most notable Greek scientific work had been 
done. Euclid (323-283 b.c.) in geometry; Aristarchus (third 
century B.C.), who explained the motion of the earth; Eratos¬ 
thenes (270-196 b.c.), who measured the size of the earth; Archi¬ 
medes (270?—212 b.c.), a pupil of Euclid’s, who applied science in 
many ways and laid the foundations of dynamics; Hipparchus 
(160-125 b.c.), the father of astronomy, who studied the heavens 
and catalogued the stars, were among the more famous Greeks 
who studied and taught there in the days when Alexandria had 
succeeded Athens as the intellectual capital of the Greek world. 
Some remarkable advances also were made in the study of human 
anatomy and medicine by two Greeks, Herophilus (335-280 B.c.) 
andErasistratus (d. 280B.C.), who apparently didmuch dissecting. 

But even at Alexandria the promise of Greek science was unful¬ 
filled. Despite many notable speculations and scientific ad¬ 
vances, the hopeful beginnings did not come to any large fruitage, 
and the great contribution made by the Greeks to world civiliza¬ 
tion was less along scientific lines than along the lines of literature 
and philosophy. Their great strength lay in the direction of 
philosophic speculation, and this tendency to speculate, rather 
than to observe and test and measure and record, was the funda¬ 
mental weakness of all Greek science. The Greeks never ad¬ 
vanced in scientific work to the invention and perfection of instru¬ 
ments for the standardization of their observations. As a result 
they passed on to the mediaeval world an extensive “book sci¬ 
ence” and not a little keen observation, of which the works of 
Aristotle and the Alexandrian mathematicians and astronomers 
form the most conspicuous examples, but little scientific knowl¬ 
edge of which the modern world has been able to make much use. 
The “book science” of the Greeks, and especially that of Aris¬ 
totle, was highly prized for centuries, but in time, due to the 
many inaccuracies, had to be discarded and done anew by modem 
scholars. 
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The Romans, as we have seen (chapter m), were essentially a 
practical people, good at getting the work of the world done, but 
not much given to theoretical discussion or scientific speculation. 
They were organizers, governors, engineers, executives, and liter¬ 
ary workers rather than scientists. They executed many im¬ 
portant undertakings of a practical character, such as the build¬ 
ing of roads, bridges, aqueducts, and public buildings; organized 
government and commerce on a large scale; and have left us a 
literature and a legal system of importance, but they contributed 
little to the realm of pure science. The three great names in sci¬ 
ence in all their history are Strabo the geographer (63 B.C.-24 
A.D.); Pliny the Elder (23-79 A.D.), who did notable work as an 
observer in natural history; and Galen (a Roman-Greek), in 
medicine. They, like the Greeks, were pervaded by the same 
fear that their science might prove useful, whereas they cultivated 
it largely as a mental exercise (R. 203). 

The Christian reaction against inquiry. The Christian attitude 
toward inquiry was from the first inhospitable, and in time be¬ 
came exceedingly intolerant. The tendency of the Western 
Church, it will be remembered (p. 94), was from the first to re¬ 
ject all Hellenic learning, and to depend upon emotional faith and 
the enforcement of a moral life. By the close of the third century 
the hostility to pagan schools and Hellenic learning had become 
so pronounced that the Apostolic Constitutions (R. 41) ordered 
Christians to abstain from all heathen books, which could contain 
nothing of value and only served “ to subvert the faith of the un¬ 
stable.” In 401 a.d. the Council of Carthage forbade the clergy 
to read any heathen author, and Greek learning now rapidly died 
out in the West. For a time it was almost entirely lost. In con¬ 
sequence Greek science, then best represented by Alexandrian 
learning, and which contained much that was of great importance, 
was rejected along with other pagan learning. The very meager 
scientific knowledge that persisted into the Middle Ages in the 
great mediaeval textbooks (p, 162), as we have seen in the study 
of the Seven Liberal Arts (chapter vii), came to be regarded as 
useful only in explaining passages of Scripture or in illustrating 
the ways of God toward man, The one and only science worthy 
of study was Theology, to which all other learning tended (see 
Figure 44, p. 154). 

The history of Christianity throughout all the Dark Ages is a 
history of the distrust of inquiry and reason, and the emphasis of 
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blind emotional faith. Mysticism, good and evil spirits, and the 
interpretation of natural phenomena as manifestations of the Di¬ 
vine will from the first received large emphasis. The worship of 
saints and relics, and the great development of the sensuous and 
symbolic, changed the earlier religion into a crude polytheism. 
During the long period of the Middle Ages the miraculous flour¬ 
ished. The most extreme superstition pervaded all ranks of soci¬ 
ety. Magic and prayers were employed to heal the sick, restore 
the crippled, foretell the future, and punish the wicked. Sacred 
pools, the royal touch, wonder-working images, and miracles 
through prayer stood in the way of the development of medicine 
(R. 204). Disease was attributed to satanic influence, and a regu¬ 
lar schedule of prayers for cures was in use. Sanitation was un¬ 
known. Plagues and pestilences were manifestations of Divine 
wrath, and hysteria and insanity were possession by the devil to 
be cast out by whipping and torture. One’s future was deter¬ 
mined by the position of the heavenly bodies at the time of 
birth. Eclipses, meteors, and comets were fearful portents of 
Divine displeasure: 

Eight things there be a Comet brings, 

When it on high doth horrid rage; 

Wind, Famine, Plague, and Death to Kings, 

War, Earthquakes, Floods, and Direful Change. 1 

The literature on magic was extensive. The most miraculous 
happenings were recorded and believed. Trial by ordeal, follow¬ 
ing careful religious formulas, was common before 1200, though 
prohibited shortly afterward by papal decrees (1215, 1222). The 
insistence of the Church on “the willful, devilish character of 
heresy,” and the extension of heresy to cover almost any form of 
honest doubt or independent inquiry, caused an intellectual stag¬ 
nation along lines of scientific investigation which was not re¬ 
lieved for more than a thousand years. The many notable ad¬ 
vances in physics, chemistry, astronomy, and medicine made by 
Moslem scholars (chapter vm) were lost on Christian Europe, 
and had to be worked out again centuries later by the scholars of 
the western world. Out of the astronomy of the Arabs the Chris¬ 
tians got only astrology; out of their chemistry they got only al¬ 
chemy. Both in time stood seriously in the way of real scientific 
thinking and discovery. 

1 From a collection of doggerel Thymes put out by two pastors and doctors of 
theology at Basle, in 1618, by the names of Grassner and Gross, to interpret the 
orthodox theory of comets to peasants and school children. 
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Growing tolerance changed by the Protestant Revolts. After 

the rise of the universities, the expansion of the minds of men 
which followed the Crusades and the revival of trade and indus¬ 
try, the awakening which came with the revival of the old learn¬ 
ing and the rise of geographical discovery, the church authorities 
assumed a broader and a more tolerant attitude toward inquiry 
and reason than had been the case for hundreds of years. It 
would have been surprising, with the large number of university- 
trained men entering the service of the Church, had this not been 
the case. By the middle of the fifteenth century it looked as 
though the Renaissance spirit might extend into many new direc¬ 
tions, and by 1500 the world seemed on the eve of important prog¬ 
ress in almost every line of endeavor. As was pointed out earlier 
(p. 259), the Church was more tolerant than it had been for cen¬ 
turies, and about the year 1500 was the most stimulating time in 
the history of our civilization since the days of Alexandria and 
ancient Rome. 

In 1517 Luther nailed Ins theses to the church door in Witten¬ 
berg. The Church took alarm and attempted to crush him, and 
soon the greatest contest since the conflict between paganism and 
Christianity was on. Within half a century all northern lands 
had been lost to the ancient Church (see map, p. 296); the first 
successful challenge of its authority during its long history. 

The effect of these religious revolts on the attitude of the 
Church toward intellectual liberty was natural and marked. The 
tolerance of inquiry recently extended was withdrawn, and an era 
of steadily increasing intolerance set in which was not broken for 
more than a century. In an effort to stop the further spread of 
the heresy, the Church Council of Trent (1545-63) adopted 
stringent regulations against heretical teachings (p. 303), while 
the sword and torch and imprisonment were resorted to to stamp 
out opposition and win back the revolting lands. A century of 
merciless warfare ensued, and the hatreds engendered by the long 
and bitter struggle over religious differences put both Catholic 
and Protestant Europe in no tolerant frame of mind toward in¬ 
quiry or new ideas. The Inquisition, a sort of universal mediae¬ 
val grand jury for the detection and punishment of heretics, was 
revived, and the Jesuits, founded in 1534-40, were vigorous in de¬ 
fense of the Church and bitter in their opposition to all forms of 
independent inquiry and Protestant heresy. 

It was into this post-Reformation atmosphere of suspicion and 
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distrust and hatred that the new critical, inquiring, questioning 
spirit of science, as applied to the forces of the universe, was born. 
A century earlier the first scientists might have obtained a respect¬ 
ful hearing, and might have been permitted to press their c laims ; 
after the Protestant Revolts had torn Christian Europe asunder 
this could hardly be. As a result the early scientists found them¬ 
selves in no enviable position. Their theories were bitterly as¬ 
sailed as savoring of heresy; their methods and purposes were 
alike suspected; and any challenge of an old long-accepted idea 
was likely to bring a punishment that was swift and sure. From 
the middle of the sixteenth to the middle of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury was not a time when new ideas were at a premium anywhere 
in western Europe. It was essentially a period of reaction, and 
periods of reaction are not favorable to intellectual progress. It 
was into this century of reaction that modern scientific inquiry 
and reasoning, itself another form of expression of tire intellectual 
attitudes awakened by the work of the humanistic scholars of the 
Italian Renaissance, made its first claim for a hearing. 

The beginnings of modem scientific method. One of the great 
problems which has always deeply interested thinking men in all 
lands is the nature and constitution of the material universe, and 
to this problem people in all stages of civilization have worked 
out for themselves some kind of an answer. It was one of the 
great speculations of the Greeks, and it was at Alexandria, in the 
period of its decadence, that the Egyptian geographer Ptolemy 
(138 A.D.) had offered an explanation which was accepted by 
Christian Europe and which dominated all thinking on the sub¬ 
ject during the Middle Ages. He had concluded that the earth 
was located at the center of the visible universe, immovable, and 
that the heavenly bodies moved around the earth, in circular 
motion, fixed in crystalline spheres. 1 This explanation accorded 
perfectly with Christian ideas as to creation, as well as with 
Christian conceptions as to the position and place of man and his 
relation to the heavens above and to a hell beneath. This theory 

1 “The earth is a sphere, situated in the center o{ the heavens; if it were not, 
one side of the heavens would appear nearer to us than the other, and the stars 
would be larger there. The earth is but a point in comparison to the heavens, 
because the stars appear of the same magnitude and at the same distance inter re, 
no matter where the observer goes on the earth. It has no motion of translation. 
... If there were a motion, it would be proportionate to the great mass of the earth 
and would leave behind animals and objects thrown into the air. This also dis¬ 
proves the suggestion made by some, that the earth, while immovable in space, 
turns round on its own axis.” (Ptolemy, Digest of argument of Book x of the 
dlmagist.) 
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was obviously simple and satisfactory, and became sanctified 
with time. As we see it now the wonder is that such an explana¬ 
tion could have been accepted for so long. Only among an unin- 
quisitive people could so imperfect a theory have endured for 
over fourteen centuries. 

In 1543 a German-Polish church canon and physician named 
Nicholas Copernicus published his De Revolutionibus Orbium 
Celestium, in which he set forth the explan¬ 
ation of the universe which we now know. 
He piously dedicated the work to Pope 
Paul III, and wisely refrained from pub¬ 
lishing it until the year of Ms death. 1 Any¬ 
thing so completely upsetting the Christian 
conception as to the place and position of 
man in the universe could hardly be ex¬ 
pected to be accepted, particularly at the 
time of its publication, without long and 
bitter opposition. 

In the dedicatory letter (R. 205), Coper¬ 
nicus explains how, after feeling that the 
Ptolemaic explanation was wrong, he came 
to arrive at the conclusions he did. The 
steps he set forth form an excellent example of a method of think¬ 
ing now common, but then almost unknown. They were: 

x. Dissatisfaction with the old Ptolemaic explanation. 

2. A study of all known literature, to see if any better explanation 
had been offered. 

3. Careful thought on the subject, until his thinking took form in a 
definite theory. 

4. Long observation and testing out, to see if the observed facts 
would support his theory. 

5. The theory held to be correct, because it reduced all known facts 
to a systematic order and harmony. 

This is as clear a case of inductive reasoning as was L. Valla’s 
exposure of the forgery of the so-called ‘ 1 Donation of Constan¬ 
tine,” an example of deductive reasoning. Both used a new 
method — the method of modern scholarship. In both cases 
the results were revolutionary. As Valla stands forth as the first 
critical classical scholar of modern times, so Copernicus stands 

‘ In the dedicatory letter Copernicus states that he had had the completed manu¬ 
script in his study ior thirty-six years, and published it now only on the urging of 
friends. 
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forth as the first modern scientific thinker. The beginnings of 
all modern scientific investigation date from 1543. Of his work a 
recent writer (E. C. J. Morton) has said: 

Copernicus cannot be said to have flooded with light the dark places 
of nature — in the way that one stupendous mind subsequently did — 
but still, as we look back through the long vista of the history of science, 
the dim Titanic figure of the old monk seems to rear itself out of the 
dull flats around it, pierces with its head the mists that overshadow 
them, and catches the first gleam of the rising sun,. . . 

Like some iron peak, by the Creator 
Fired with the red glow of the rushing mom. 

The new method of inquiry applied by others. At first Coper¬ 
nicus’ work attracted but little attention. An Italian Do mini can 
by the name of Giordano Bruno (1548-1600), deeply impressed 
by the new theory, set forth in Latin and Italian the far-reaching 
and majestic implications of such a theory 
of creation, and was burned at the stake 
at Rome for his pains. A Dane, Tycho 
Brahe, after twenty-one years of careful 
observation of the heavens, during which 
time he collected "a magnificent series 
of observations, far transcending in ac¬ 
curacy 1 and extent anything that had 
been accomplished by his predecessors,” 
showed Aristotle to be wrong in many 
particulars. His observations of the 
comet of 1577 led him to conclude that 
the theory of crystalline spheres was im¬ 
possible, and that the common view of 
the time as to their nature 2 was absurd. 

In 1609 a German by the name of Johann Kepler (1571-1630), 
using the records of observations which Tycho Brahe had accu¬ 
mulated and applying them to the planet Mars, proved the 
truth of the Copernican theory and framed his famous three 
laws for planetary motion. 

1 To secure the greatest possible accuracy be constructed a wooden outdoor 
quadrant some ten feet in radius, with a brass scale, thus permitting readings to a 
fraction of an inch. 

_ 1 "The current view was that comets were formed by the ascending of human 
sins from the earth, that they were changed into a kind of gas, and ignited by the 
anger of God. This poisoned stuff then fell down on people’s heads, causing all 
kinds of mischief, such as pestilence, sudden death, storms, etc.” (Dryer, J. L. E.. 

Tscho Braked 
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Finally an Italian, Galileo Galilei, a professor at the University 
of Pisa, developing a telescope that would magnify to eight diam¬ 
eters, discovered Jupiter's satellites and Saturn’s rings. The 
story of his discovery of the satellites of 
Jupiter is another interesting illustration 
of the careful scientific reasoning of these 
early workers (R. 206) . Galileo also made 
a number of discoveries in physics, through 
the use of new scientific methods, which 
completely upset the teachings of the 
Aristotelians, and made the most notable 
advances in mechanics since the days of 
Archimedes. For his pronounced advo¬ 
cacy of the Copernican theory he was 
called to Rome (1615) by the Cardinals 
of the Inquisition, the Copernican theory 
was condemned as “ absurd in philosophy ” 
and as “expressly contrary to Holy Scripture,” and Galileo was 
compelled to recant (1616) his error. 1 For daring later (1632) to 
assume that he might, under a new Pope, defend the Copernican 
theory, even in an indirect manner, he was again called before the 
inquisitorial body, compelled to recant 
and abjure his errors (R. 207) to escape 
the stake, and was then virtually made 
a prisoner of the Inquisition for the 
remainder of his life. So strongly had 
the forces of medievalism reasserted 
themselves after the Protestant Re¬ 
volts! 

Finally the English scholar Newton 
(1642-1727), in his Principia (1687), 
settled permanently all discussions as 
to the Copernican theory by his won¬ 
derful mathematical studies. He dem¬ 
onstrated mathematically the motions 
of the planets and comets, proved Kepler’s laws to be true, ex¬ 
plained gravitation and the tides, made clear the nature of light, 

1 “For over fifty years he was the knight militant of science, and almost alone 
did successful battle with the hosts of Churchmen and Aristotelians who attacked 
him on all sides — one man against a world of bigotry and ignorance. If then . .. 
when face to face with the terrors of the Inquisition he, like Peter, denied his Master, 
no honest man, knowing all the circumstances, will be in a hurry to blame him.” 
iFahie, J. J., Galileo, His Life and Work.) 
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and reduced dynamics to a science. Of his work a recent writer, 
Karl Pearson, has said: 

The Newtonian laws of motion form the starting point of most 
modem treatises on dynamics, and it seems to me that physical science, 
thus started, resembles the mighty genius of an Arabian tale emerging 
amid metaphysical exhalations from the bottle in which for long centu¬ 
ries it had been corked down. 

So far-reaching in its importance was the scientific work of New¬ 
ton that Pope’s couplet seems exceedingly applicable: 

Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night; 

God said, “Let Newton be,” and all was light. 


The new method applied in other fields. The new method of 
study was soon applied to other fields by scholars of the new type, 
here and there, and always with fruitful results. The English¬ 
man, William Gilbert (1540-1603) published, in 1600, his Be 
Arte Magnetica, and laid the foundations of the modern study of 
electricity and magnetism. A German-Swiss by the name of Ho- 
henheim, but who Latinized his name to Paracelsus (1493-1541), 
and who became a professor in the medical faculty at the Univer¬ 
sity of Basle, in 1526 broke with mediaeval traditions by being one 
of the first university scholars to refuse to lecture in Latin. He 
ridiculed the medical theories of Hippocrates (p. 197) and Galen 
(p. 198), and, regarding the human body as a chemical compound, 
began to treat diseases by the administra¬ 
tion of chemicals. A Saxon by the name 
of Landmann, who also Latinized his 
name to Agricola (1494-1555), applied 
chemistry to mining and metallurgy, and 
a French potter named Bernard Palissy 
(c. 1500-88) applied chemistry to pottery 
and the arts. To Paracelsus, Agricola, 
and Palissy we are indebted for having 
laid, in the sixteenth century, the founda¬ 
tions of the study of modern chemistry. 

A Belgian by the name of Vesalius 
(1514-64) was the first modern to dissect 
the human body, and for so doing was 
sentenced by the Inquisition to perform a 
p eni tential journey to Jerusalem. One of his disciples discovered 
the valves in the veins and was the teacher of the Englishman, 
William Harvey, who discovered the circulation of the blood and 
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later (1628) dared to publish the fact to the world. These men 
established the modern studies of anatomy and physiology. 
Another early worker was a Swiss by the name of Conrad Gess- 
ner (15x6-65), who observed and wrote extensively on plants and 
animals, and who stands as the first naturalist of modern times. 

The sixteenth century thus marks the rise of modern scientific 
inquiry, and the beginnings of the study of modern science. The 
number of scholars engaged in the study was still painfully small, 
and the religious prejudice against which they worked was strong 
and powerful, but in the work of these few men we have not only 
the beginnings of the study of modern astronomy, physics, chem¬ 
istry, metallurgy, medicine, anatomy, physiology, and natural 
history, but also the beginnings of a group of men, destined in 
time to increase greatly in number, who could see straight, and 
who sought facts regardless of where they might lead and what 
preconceived ideas they might upset. How deeply the future of 
civilization is indebted to such men, men who braved social ostra¬ 
cism and often the wrath of the Church as well, for the, to them, 
precious privilege of seeing things as they are, we are not likely to 
over-estimate. In time their work was destined to reach the 
schools, and to materially modify the character of all education. 

Human reason in the investigation of nature. To the English 
statesman and philosopher, Francis Bacon, more than to any one 

else, are we indebted for the proper 
formulation and statement of this new 
scientific method. Though not a sci¬ 
entist himself, he has often been 
termed “the father of modern sci¬ 
ence.” S eeing clearly the importance 
of the new knowledge, he broke en¬ 
tirely with the old scholastic deduc¬ 
tive logic as expressed in the Organon, 
of Aristotle, and formulated and ex¬ 
pressed the methods of inductive rea- 
soning in his Novum Organum, pub- 
Fig ' 1I ^ S 6^6^6 S ) BAC0N Wished in 1620. In this he showed the 

insufficiency of the method of argu- 
f mentation; analyzed and formulated the inductive method of 
reasoning, of which his study as to the nature of heat 1 is a good 

1 See Routledge, R., ri Popular History of Science, pp. 135-36, for a good digest of 
Paeon’s inductive investigation, as a result of which he arrived at the conclusion that 
Heat is an expansive bridled motion, struggling in the small particles of bodies.” 
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example; and pointed out that knowledge is a process, and not 
an end in itself; and indicated the immense and fruitful field of 
science to which the method might be applied. By showing how 
to learn from nature herself he turned the Renaissance energy 
into a new direction, and made a revolutionary break with the 
disputations and deductive logic of the Aristotelian scholastics 
which had for so long dominated university instruction. 

In formulating the new method he first pointed out the defects 
of the learning of his time, which he classified under the head of 
“distempers,” three in number, and as follows: 

1. Fantastic learning: Alchemy, magic, miracles, old-wives' tales, 
credulities, superstitions, pseudo-science, and impostures of all sorts 
inherited from an ignorant past, and now conserved as treasures of 
knowledge. 

2. Contentious learning: The endless disputations of the Scholastics 
about questions which had lost their significance, deductive in char¬ 
acter, not based on any observation, not aimed primarily to arrive at 
truth, “fruitful of controversy, and barren of effect.” 

3. Delicate learning: The new learning of the humanistic Renais¬ 
sance, verbal and not real, stylish and polished but not socially impor¬ 
tant, and leading to nothing except a mastery of itself. 

As am escape from these three types of distempers, which well 
characterized the three great stages in human progress from the 
sixth to the fifteenth centuries, Bacon offered the inductive 
method, by means of which men would be able to distinguish true 
from false, learn to see straight, create useful knowledge, and fill 
in the great gaps in the learning of the time by actually working 
out new knowledge from the unknown. The collecting, organiz¬ 
ing, comparing, questioning, and inferring spirit of the humanistic 
revival he now turned in a new direction by organizing and formu¬ 
lating for the work a new Organum to take the place of the old 
Organon of Aristotle. In Book I he sets forth some of the difficul¬ 
ties (R- 208) with which those who try new experiments or work 
out new methods of study have to contend from partisans of old 
ideas. 

The Novum Organum showed the means of escape from the er¬ 
rors of two thousand years by means of a new method of thinking 
and work. Bacon did not invent the new method—it had been 
used since man first began to reason about phenomena, and was 
the method by means of which Wycliffe, Luther, Magellan, Co¬ 
pernicus, Brahe, and Gilbert had worked—but he was the first to 
formulate it clearly and to point out the vast field of new and use- 
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ful knowledge that might be opened up by applying human rea*. 
ison, along inductive lines, to the investigation of the phenomena 
of nature. His true service to science lay in the completeness of 
his analysis of the inductive process, and his declaration that 
those who wish to arrive at useful discoveries must travel by that 
road. As Macaulay well says, in his essay on Bacon: 

He was not the maker of that road; he was not the discoverer of tha t 
road; he was not the person who first surveyed and mapped that road 
But he was the person who first called the public attention to an inex¬ 
haustible mine of wealth which had been utterly neglected, and which 
was accessible by that road alone. 


To stimulate men to the discovery of useful truth, to turn the 
energies of mankind — even slowly — from assumption and dis¬ 
putation to patient experimentation, 1 and to give an im press 
human thinking which it has retained for centuries, is, as Macau¬ 
lay well says, “the rare prerogative of a few imperial spirits.” 
Macaulay’s excellent summary of the importance of Bacon’s 
work (R. 209) is well worth reading at this point. 

The new method in the hands of subsequent workers. By the 
middle of the seventeenth century many important advances had 
been made in many different lines of scientific work. In tbe two 
centuries between 1450 and 1650, the foundations of modern 
mathematics and mechanics had been laid. At the beginning of 
the period Arabic notation and the early books of Euclid were 
about all that were taught; at its end the western world had 
worked out decimals, symbolic algebra, much of plane and spher¬ 
ical trigonometry, mechanics, logarithms (1614) and analytic ge¬ 
ometry (1637), and was soon to add the calculus (1667-87). 
Mercator had published the map of the world (1569) which has 
ever since born his name, and the Gregorian calendar had been 
introduced (1572). The barometer, thermometer, air-pump, pen¬ 
dulum clock, and the telescope had come into use in the period. 
Alchemy had passed over into modern chemistry; and the astrolo¬ 
ger was finding less and less to do as the astronomer took his place. 
The English Hippocrates, Thomas Sydenham (1624-89), during 
this period laid the foundations of modem medical study, and the 
microscope was applied to the study of organic forms. Modern 
ideas as to light and optics and gases, and the theory of gravita- 


, ®f. C0 A Iu .? se ^ a vl . c j lm one his inductive experiments. Wishing to 
JU ° ut “ ls ^at cold would prevent or retard putrefaction, he killed a 

usediis daub' 1 ’ ^ packed m SMW ’ In s0 doin S he contracted a cold wbicJi 
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Fig. 119. The Loss and Recovery of the Sciences 
Each short horizontal line indicates the life-span of a very distinguished scholar in 
the science. Mohammedan scientists have not been included. The relative neg¬ 
lect or ignorance of a science has been indicated by the depth of the shading. The 
great loss to civilization caused by the barbarian inroads and the hostile attitude of 
the early Church is evident. 

tion, were about to be set forth. All these advances had been 
made during the century following the epoch-maldng labors of 
Copernicus, the first modem scientific man to make an impression 
on the thinking of mankind. 

Accompanying this new scientific work there arose, among a 
few men in each of the western European countries, an interest in 
scientific studies such as the world had not witnessed since the 
days of the Alexandrian Greek. This interest found expression in 
the organization of scientific societies, wholly outside the univer¬ 
sities of the time, for the reporting of methods and results, and 
for the mingling together in sympathetic companionship of these 
seekers after new truth. The most important dates connected 
with the rise of these societies are: 

1603. The Lyncean Society at Rome. 

1619. Jungius founded the Natural Science Association at Rostock, 

1645. The Royal Society of London began to meet; constituted ip 
1660; chartered in 1662. 

1657. The Academia del Cimento at Florence. 

1662, The Imperial Academy of Germany. 

1666. The Academy of Sciences in France. 

1673. The National Observatory at Greenwich established. 

After 1650 the advance of science was rapid. The spirit 
modem inquiry, which in the sixteenth century had animated but 
9-few minds, by the middle of the seventeenth had extended to all 
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the principal countries of Europe. The striking results obtained 
during the seventeenth century revealed the vast field waiting to 
be explored, and filled many independent modern-type scholars 
with an enthusiasm for research in the new domain of science. 
By the close of the eighteenth century the main outlines of most 
of the modern sciences had been established. 

Leading thinkers outside the universities. During the seven¬ 
teenth century, and largely during the eighteenth as well, the ex¬ 
treme conservatism of the universities, their continued control by 
their theological faculties, and their continued devotion to theo¬ 
logical controversy and the teachings of state orthodoxy rather 
than the advancement of knowledge, served to make of them such 
inhospitable places for the new scientific method that practically 
all the leading workers with it were found outside the universities. 
This was less true of England than other lands, but was in part 
true of English universities as well. As civil servants, court at¬ 
taches, pensioners of royalty, or as private citizens of means they 
found, as independent scholars reporting to the recently formed 
scientific societies, a freedom for investigation and a tolerance of 
ideas then scarcely possible anywhere in the university world. 

Tycho Brahe and Kepler were pensioners of tire Emperor at 
Prague. Lord Bacon was a lawyer and political leader, and be¬ 
came a peer of England. Descartes, the 
mathematician and founder of modern 
philosophy, to whom we are indebted for 
conic sections; Napier, inventor of loga¬ 
rithms; and Ray and Willoughby, who 
did the first important work in botany 
and zoology in England, were all inde¬ 
pendent scholars. The air-pump was in¬ 
vented by the Burgomaster of Madgeburg. 
Huygens, the astronomer and inventor of 
the clock was a pensioner of the King of 
France. Cassini, who explained the mo¬ 
tion of Jupiter’s satellites, was Astron¬ 
omer Royal at Paris. Halley, who demon¬ 
strated the motions of the moon and who first predicted the return 
of a comet, held a similar position at Greenwich. Van Helmont and 
Boyle, who together laid the foundations of our chemical knowl¬ 
edge, were both men of noble lineage who preferred the study of 
the new sciences to a life of ease at court- Harvey was a physi- 
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cian and demonstrator of anatomy in London. Sydenham, the 
English Hippocrates, was a pensioner of Cromwell and a physi¬ 
cian in Westminster. The German mathematical scholar, Leib¬ 
nitz, who jointly with Newton discovered the calculus, scorned a 
university professorship and remained an attache of a German 
court. Newton, though for a time a professor at Cambridge, dur¬ 
ing most of his mature life held the royal office of Warden of the 
Mint. These are a few notable illustrations of scientific scholars 
of the first rank who remained outside the universities to obtain 
advantages and freedom not then to be found within their walls. 
Much these same conditions continued throughout most of the 
eighteenth century, during which many remarkable advances in 
all lines of pure science were made. By the close of this century 
the universities had been sufficiently modernized that scientific 
workers began to find in them an atmosphere conducive to scien¬ 
tific teaching and research; during the nineteenth century they 
became the homes of scientific progress and instruction; to-day 
they are deeply interested in the promotion of scientific research. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Show that the rise of scientific inquiry was but another manifestation 
of the same inquiring spirit which had led to the recovery of the ancienr 
literatures and history. 

2. What do you understand to be meant by the failure of the Greeks to 
standardize their observations by instruments? 

3. Show that it would be possible largely to determine the character of a 
civilization, if one knew only the prevailing ideas and conceptions as to 
scientific and religious matters. 

4. Show the two different types of reasoning involved in the deduction of 
L. Valla (p. 246) and the induction of Copernicus. 

5. Of which type was the reasoning of Galileo as to Jupiter’s satellites? 

6. Show that the three “distempers” described by Bacon characterize the 
three great stages in human progress from the sixth to the fifteenth 
centuries. 

7. How do you explain the long rejection of the new sciences by the univer¬ 
sities? 


SELECTED READINGS 

In the accompanying Book of Readings the following selections are repro» 
duced: 

203. Macaulay: Attitude of the Ancients toward Scientific Inquiry. 

204. Franck: The Credulity of Mediaeval People. 

205. Copernicus: How he arrived at the theory he set forth. 

206. Brewster: Galileo's Discovery of the Satellites of Jupiter. 

207. Inquisition: The Abjuration of Galileo. 

208. Bacon: On Scientific Progress. 

Macaulay: The Imnortance of Bacon’s Work. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE READINGS 

1, How do you explain the attitude of the ancients toward scientific inquirv 
(203,208)? 

2, State the ancient purpose in pursuing scientific studies (203). 

3, Contrast Bacon and Plato as to aims (203). 

4, Show that the thinking of Copernicus as to the motions of the heavenly 
bodies (205) was an excellent example of inductive thinking, 

5, Show that the discovery and reasoning of Galileo (206) was an example 
of the common method of reasoning of to-day. 

6, Were the difficulties that surrounded scientific inquiry and progress as 
described by Bacon (208), easily removed? 

7, Explain the readiness with which the clergy have so commonly opposed 
scientific inquiry for fear that the results might upset preconceived theo¬ 
logical ideas, 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE NEW SCIENTIFIC METHOD AND THE SCHOOLS 


The rise of realism in education. As will be remembered from 
our study of the educational results of the Revival of Learning 
(chapter xi), the new schools established, in the reaction against 
medievalism, to teach pure Latin and Greek, in time became 
formal and lifeless (p. 283), and their aim came to be almost en¬ 
tirely that of imparting a mastery of the Ciceronian style, both in 
writing and in speech. This idea, first clearly inaugurated by 
Sturm at Strassburg (R. 137), had now become fixed, and in its 
extreme is illustrated by the teachings of the Jesuit Campion at 
Prague (R. 146). As a reaction against this extreme position of 
the humanistic scholars there arose, during the sixteenth century, 
and as a further expression of the new critical spirit awakened by 
the Revival of Learning, a demand for a type of education which 
would make truth rather than beauty, and the realities of tlie life 
of the time rather than the beauties of a life of Roman days, the 
aim and purpose of education. This new spirit became known as 
Realism, was contemporaneous with the rise of scientific inquiry, 
and was an expression of a similar dissatisfaction with the learning 
of the time. As applied to education this new spirit may be said 
to have manifested itself in three different stages, as follows: 

1. Humanistic realism. 

2. Social realism. 

3. Sense realism. 

We will explain each of these, briefly, in order. 

I. HUMANISTIC REALISM 

A new aim in instruction. Humanistic realism represents the 
beginning of the reaction against form and style and in favor of 
ideas and content. The humanistic realists were in agreement 
with the classical humanists that tire old classical literatures and 
the Bible contained all that was important in the education of 
youth. The ancient literatures, they held, presented “not only 
the widest product of human intelligence, but practically all that 
was worthy of man’s attention.” The two groups differed, how¬ 
ever, in that the classical humanists conceived the aim of educa- 
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tion to be the mastery of the vocabulary and style of Cicero, and 
the production of a new race of Roman youths for a revived Latin 
scholarly world, while the new humanistic realists wanted to use 
the old literatures as a means to a new end — that of teaching 
knowledge that would be useful in the world in which they lived. 
Monroe has so well expressed the humanistic-realist attitude that 
a passage from his History is worth quoting here. He says: 

Not only did ancient philosophy contain the true philosophy of this 
life, but languages were the key to the real understanding of the Chris¬ 
tian religion. Not only did mastery of these languages give power of 
speech, and hence influence over one’s fellows; but, if military science 
was to be studied, it could in no place be better searched for than in 
Caesar and in Xenophon; was agriculture to be practiced, no better 
guide was to be found than Virgil or Columella; was architecture to be 
mastered, no better way existed than through Vitruvius; was geog¬ 
raphy to be considered, it must be through Mela or Solinus; was medil 
cine to be understood, no better means than Celsus existed; was natural 
history to be appreciated, there was no more adequate source of infor¬ 
mation than Pliny and Seneca. Aristotle furnished the basis of all 
the sciences, Plato of all philosophy, Cicero of all institutional life, 
and the Church Fathers and the Scriptures of all religion. 

Exponents of humanistic realism. The Dutch international 
scholar Erasmus (i467?-i536) (p. 274), the Frenchman Rabelais 
(1483-1553), and the English poet Milton (1608-74) stand as the 
clearest representatives of this new humanistic realism. 

Erasmus had clearly distinguished between the education of 
words and the education of things, had pointed out the ease with 
which real truth is learned and retained, and had urged the study 
of the content rather than the form of the ancient authors. In 
his System of Studies he said: 

From these very authors (Latin and Greek), whom we read for the 
sake of improving our language, incidentally, in no small degree is a 
knowledge of tilings gathered. 

In his Ciceronian he had ridiculed those who mistook the form for 
the spirit of the ancients. 

The French non-conforming monk, cure, physician, and uni¬ 
versity scholar, Francois Rabelais, in his satirical Life of Gargan 
iua (1535) and The Heroic Deeds of Pantagruel (1533) had set 
forth, even more clearly, the idea of obtaining from a study of the 
ancient authors (R. 210) knowledge that would be useful. Writ¬ 
ing largely in the character of a clown and a fool, because such was 
a safer method, he protested against the formal, shallow, and in- 
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sincere life of his age. He made as vigorous a protest against 
medievalism and formalism as he dared, for he lived in a time 
when new ideas were dangerous commodities for one to carry 
about or to try to express. He ridiculed the 
old scholastic learning, set forth the idea of 
using the old classics for realistic as well 
as humanistic ends, and also advocated 
physical, moral, social, and religious edu¬ 
cation in the spirit of the best writers and 
teachers of the Italian Renaissance. His 
book was extensively read and had some 
influence in shaping thinking, though Rabe¬ 
lais’s importance in the history of education 
lies rather in his influence on later educa¬ 
tional thinkers than on the life of his time. 

Perhaps the clearest example of human¬ 
istic realism is found in the writings of the 
English poet and humanitarian, John Milton. His Tractate on 
Education (1644) was extensively read, and was influential in 
shaping educational practice in the non-conformist secondary 
academies which arose a little later in England. Still later his 
ideas indirectly somewhat influenced American development. 

Milton first gives us an excellent statement of the new religious- 
civic aim of post-Reformation education (R. 211), and then 
points out the defects of the existing education, whereby boys 
“spend seven or eight years merely in scraping together so much 
miserable Latine and Greek, as might be learnt otherwise easily 
and delightfully in one year.” He then presents his plan for “a 
compleat and generous Education” for “noble and gentle 
youths,” and tells “how all this maybe done between twelve and 
one and twenty, less time than is now bestowed in pure trifling 
at Grammar and Sophistry.” The course of study he outlines 
(R. 212) is enormous. The first year, that is beginning at twelve, 
the boy is to learn Latin grammar, arithmetic, and geometry, and 
to read simple Latin and Greek. During the next three or four 
years the pupil is to master Greek, and to study agriculture, geog- 
raphy, natural philosophy, physiology, mathematics, fortifica¬ 
tion, engineering, architecture, and natural history, all by reading 
the chief writings of the ancients, in prose and poetry, on these 
subjects. During the remaining years to twenty-one the pupil, 
similarly, is to obtain ethical instruction from the Greeks and the 
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Bible; learn Hebrew, Greek, Roman, and Saxon law; learn Italian 
and Hebrew; and study economics, politics, history, logic, rhet¬ 
oric, and poetry by reading selected ancient authors. What 
Rabelais suggested in jest for his giant, Milton adopted as a pro- 
gram for the school. In addition, in thoroughly characteristic 
modem English fashion, he makes careful provision for daily exer¬ 
cise and play, Aside, though, from its impossibility of accom¬ 
plishment except by a superior few, Milton’s plan is thoroughly 
representative of the new humanistic- 
realistic point of view—that is, that edu¬ 
cation should impart useful information, 
though the information as Milton con- 
ceived it was to be drawn almost entirely 
from the books of the ancients. 

Educational results of humanistic real¬ 
ism. The importance of humanistic real¬ 
ism in the history of education lies largely 
in that it was the first of a series of reac¬ 
tions that led later to sense-realism — 
that is, to the study of science and the 
application of scientific method in the 

Fig. 122. John Milton schools, 

(1608-74) In England it possesses still larger im¬ 

portance. Milton had called his insti¬ 
tution an “Academy.” 1 After the restoration of the Stuarts 
(Charles II, 1660), some two thousand non-conforming clergy¬ 
men were “dispossessed” by the Act of Conformity (1662; 
R. 166), and soon after this the children of Non-Conformists 
were excluded from the grammar schools and universities. 
Many of these clergymen now turned to teaching as a means of 
earning a livelihood and serving their people, and the ideas of the 
non-conformist Milton were influential in turning the schools 
thus established even further toward the study of useful subjects. 
Many of the new schools offered instruction in the modern 
languages, logic, rhetoric, ethics, geography, astronomy, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, surveying, navigation, history, oratory, 

1 See footnote 1, p. 272, on the origin of the term. Six years before the publica¬ 
tion of the Tractate , Milton had visited Italy, and had been much entertained in 
Florence by members of the Academy and University there. In the Tractate he 
outlined a plan for a series of classical Academies for England, many of which were 
established. From England the term was carried to America, and became the name 
for a great development of semi-private secondary schools which flourished during 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
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economics, and natural and moral philosophy, as well as the old 
classical subjects. All teaching, too, was done in English, and the 
study of English language and literature was emphasized. This 
made these non-conformist academies in many respects superior 
to the older Latin grammar schools. After the enactment of the 
Toleration Act, in 1689, these schools were allowed to incorporate 
and were gradually absorbed into the existing Latin grammar- 
school system of England, but unfortunately without producing 
much change in the character of these older institutions. 

The idea of offering instruction in these new studies was in 
time carried to America, where better results were obtained. At 
first a few of the subjects, such as the mathematical studies, sur¬ 
veying, navigation, and English, were introduced into the existing 
Latin grammar or other schools of secondary grade. Especially 
was this true in the colonies south of New England. After 1751, 
and especially after about 1780, distinct Academies arose in the 
United States (chapter xvtii), whose purpose was to offer instruc¬ 
tion in all these new subjects of study. From these our modern 
high schools have been derived. 

II. SOCIAL REALISM 

Montaigne and Locke. Social realism represents a still further 
reaction away from the humanistic schools. It was the natural 
reaction of practical men of the new world 
against a type of education that tended 
to perpetuate the pedantry of an earlier 
age, by devoting its energies to the pro¬ 
duction of the scholar and professional 
man to the neglect of the man of affairs. 

The social realists were small in number, 
but powerful because of their important 
social connections and wealth, and they 
were very determined to have an educa¬ 
tion suited to their needs, even if they had 
to create it themselves (R. 213). The 
French nobleman, scholar, author, and 
civic officer, M. de Montaigne (1533-92), 
and the English philosopher, John Locke 
(1632-1704), were the clearest exponents of this new point 0 1 
view, though it found expression in the writings of many others. 
Each declared for a practical, useful type of education for the 
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young boy who was to live the life of a gentleman in the world 
of affairs. 

Neither had any sympathy with the colleges and grammar 
schools of the time (R. 214), and both rejected the school for the 
private tutor. This tutor must be selected with great care, and 
first of all must be a well-bred gentleman — a man, as Montaigne 
says, “'who has rather a well-made than a well-filled head” (R. 
215). Locke cautions that “one fit to educate and form the 
Mind of a young Gentleman is not every where to be found,” and 
of the common type of teacher he asks, “When such an one has 
empty’d out into his Pupil all the Latin and Logick he has brought 
from the University, will that Furniture make him a fine Gentle¬ 
man?” (R. 216). 

Both condemn the school training of their time, and both 
urge that the tutor train the judgment and the understand¬ 
ing rather than the memory. To impart good manners rather 
than mere information, and to train for life in the world rather 
than for the life of a scholar, seem to both of fundamental im¬ 
portance in the education of a boy. “The great world,” says 
Montaigne, “is the mirror wherein we are to behold ourselves. 
In short, I would have this to be the book my young gentleman 
should study with the most attention.” “Latin and Learning,” 
says Locke, “make all the Noise; and the main Stress is laid upon 
Proficiency in Tilings a great Part whereof belong not to a Gentle¬ 
man’s Calling; which is to have the Knowledge of a Man of 
Business, a Carriage suitable to his Rank, and to be eminent and 
useful to his Country, according to his Station” (R. 216). Both 
emphasized the importance of travel abroad as an important 
factor in the education of a gentleman. 

Their place in the history of education. Both Montaigne and 
Locke were concerned alone with the education of the sons of 
gentlemen, individuals now coming rapidly into prominence to 
dispute place in the world of affairs with the higher nobility on 
the one hand and the clergy on the other. With the education of 
any other class Montaigne never concerned himself. As for 
Locke, he was later appointed a King’s Commissioner, with cer¬ 
tain oversight of the poor, and for the education of the children of 
such he drew up a careful report which, in true English fashion, 
provided for their training in workhouses and their apprentice¬ 
ship to a trade (R. 217). He wrote nothing with regard tc the 
education of the children of middle-class workers and tradesmen. 
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Both authors also deal entirely with the work of a tutor, and not 
with the work of a teacher in a school. Neither deals specifically 
with elementary education, but rather with what, in Europe, would 
be called the secondary-school period in 
the education of a boy. Locke was exten¬ 
sively read by the gentry of England, as 
expressive of the best current practice of 
their class, and his ideas as to education 
were also of some influence in shaping the 
instruction of the non-conformist teachers 
in the academies there. His place in the 
history of education is also of some impor¬ 
tance, as we shall point out later, for the 
disciplinary theory of education which he 
set forth. Still more, Locke later exerted a 
deep influence on the writings of Rousseau 
(chapter xxi), and hence helped materi¬ 
ally to shape modem educational theory. 

The new schools for the sons of the gentry. Both Montaigne 
and Locke, in their emphasis on the importance of a practical edu¬ 
cation for the social and political demands of a gentleman con¬ 
cerned with the affairs of the modern world, represent a still fur¬ 
ther reaction against the humanistic schools of the time than did 
the humanistic realists whom we have just considered. Still 
more, both are expressive of the attitude of the nobility and gen¬ 
try of the time, who had almost deserted the schools as pedantic 
institutions of little value. France was then the great country of 
Europe, and French language, French political ideas, French 
manners, and French tutors found their way into all neighboring 
lands. A new social and political ideal was erected — that of the 
polished man of the world, who could speak French, had traveled, 
knew history and politics, law and geography, heraldry and gene¬ 
alogy, some mathematics and physics with their applications, 
could use the sword and ride, was adept in games and dancing, 
and was skilled in the practical affairs of life. 

To give such training the French created numerous Academies 
in their cities. A writer of 1649 states that there were twelve such 
institutions at that time in Paris alone. Not infrequently some 
nobleman was at the head. Boys were first educated at home by 
tutors, and then sent to the Academy to be trained in riding, the 
military arts, fortification, mathematics, the modern languages. 



Fig. 124. John Locke 
(1632-1704) 
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Fig. 125. An Academes des Armes 
From an early eighteenth-century Parisian poster, advertising an Academy 


and the many graces of a gentleman. The Englishman, John 
Evelyn, who was in France in 1644, thus describes the French 
Academies: 

At the Palais Cardinal in Paris I frequently went to see them ride 
and exercise the Greate Horse, especially at the Academy of Monsieur 
du Plessis, and de Veau, whose scholes of that art are frequented by 
the Nobility; and here also young gentlemen are taught to fence, 
daunce, play on musiq, and something in fortifications and mathe¬ 
matics. 

At Richelieu, near Tours, belongs an Academy where besides the 
exercise of the horse, armes, dauncing, etc., all the sciences are taught 
in the vulgar French by Professors stipendiated by the great Cardinal. 

The Academy of Juilly included some study of physical science, 
mathematics, geography, heraldry, French history, Italian, and Span¬ 
ish, besides the riding and gentlemanly arts. 

In England the tutor in the home became the type form for the 
education of the sons of a gentleman, the boys frequently being 
sent abroad to complete their education. In German lands, 
which in the seventeenth century were in close sympathy with 
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French life and thought, Heidelberg being a center for the dis¬ 
semination of French ideas, the French academy idea was cop¬ 
ied, and what were called Riiterakademieen (knightly academies) 
were founded in the numerous court cities 1 for the education, 
along such lines, of the sons of the many grades of the German 
nobility. Between 1620 and 1780, before the rise of the German 
nationalistic movement which sought to replace French ideas by 
native German culture, was the great period of these German 
court schools, and during this period they bestowed on the sons of 
the German nobility the courtly and military education of the 
French academies. The education of the nobility was in conse¬ 
quence segregated from the intellectual life of other classes. 
“Gallants” and “pedants” were the respective outputs of the 
two types of schools. 


III. SENSE REALISM 

The new educational aims of this group. This represented a 
still further and more important step in advance than either of 
the preceding. In a very direct way sense realism in education 
was an outgrowth of the organizing work of Francis Bacon. Its 
aim was: 

(1) To apply the same inductive method formulated by Bacon for 
the sciences to the work of education, with a view to organizing 
a general method which would greatly simplify the instructional 
process, reduce educational work to an organized system, and in 
consequence effect a great saving of time; and 

(2) To replace the instruction in Latin by instruction in the vernacu¬ 
lar, 2 and to substitute new scientific and social studies, deemed 
of greater value for a modern world, for the excessive devotion 
to linguistic studies. 

The sixteenth century had been essentially a period of criticism in 
education, and the leading thinkers on education, as in other lines 
of intellectual activity, were not in the schools. In the seven- 

1 Unlike England and France, the German lands long remained feudal and not 
united. As late as the beginning of the nineteenth century Germany was made up 
of more than three hundred little principalities, of which sixty were free cities. Each 
little principality was self-governing and maintained its little court. 

1 Richard Mulcaster (1531-1611), for forty-eight years a famous London Latin 
grammar-school master, often classed as a precursor of the sense realists, in two 
books, published in 1581 and 1582, had urged the great importance of a study of the 
English tongue, and of using it as a medium for instruction. In his Elementarie 
(158s) he had said: “Our own language bears the joyful title of our liberty and free¬ 
dom, the Latin remembers us of our thralldom and bondage. I love Rome, but 
London better: I favor Italy, but England more. I honor the Latin, but I worship 
the English.” (R. 226.) 
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teenth century we come to a new group of men who attempted to 
think out and work out in practice the ideas advanced by the 
critics of the preceding period. In the seventeenth century we 
have, in consequence, the first serious attempt to formulate an 
educational method since the days of the Athenian Greeks and 
the treatise of Quintilian. 

The possibility of formulating an educational method that 
would simplify the educational process and save time in in¬ 
struction, appealed to a number of thinkers, in different lands. 
This group of thinkers, due to their new methods of attack and 
thought, the German historian of education, Karl von Raumer, 
has called Innovators. The chief pedagogical ideas of the Innova¬ 
tors were: 

1. That education should proceed from the simple to the complex, 
and the concrete to the abstract. 

2. That things should come before rules. 

3. That students should he taught to analyze, rather than to con¬ 
struct. 

4. That each student should be taught to investigate for himself, 
rather than to accept or depend upon authority. 

5. That only that should be memorized which is clearly understood 
and of real value. 

6. That restraint and coercion should be replaced by interest in the 
studies taught. 

7. That the vernacular should be used as the medium for all instruc¬ 
tion. 

8. That the study of real things should precede the study of words 
about things. 

9. That the order and course of Nature be discovered, and that a 
method of teaching based on this then be worked out. 

10. That physical education should be introduced for the sake of 
health, and not merely to teach gentlemanly sports. 

11. That all should be provided with the opportunity for an education 
in the elements of knowledge. This to be in the vernacular. 

12. That Latin and Greek be taught only to those likely to complete 
an education, and then through the medium of the mother tongue. 

13. That a uniform and scientific method of instruction could be 
worked out, which would reduce education to a science and serve 
as a guide for teachers everywhere. 

The Englishman, Francis Bacon, whom we have previously con¬ 
sidered; the German, Wolfgang Ratichius (or Ratke); and the 
Moravian bishop and teacher, Johann Amos Comenius, stand as 
perhaps the clearest examples of this organizing tendency in edu¬ 
cation. Ratke and Comenius will be considered here as types. 
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Wolfgang Ratke. Bacon had. believed that the new scientific 
knowledge should be incorporated into the instruction of the 
schools, and had suggested, in his Advancement of Learning (1603- 
os), a broader course of study for them, and better facilities for 
scientific investigation and teaching. While Bacon was not a 
teacher and did not write specifically on school instruction, his 
writings nevertheless deeply influenced many of those who fol¬ 
lowed his thinking. 

The first writer to apply Bacon's ideas to education and to 
attempt to evolve a new method and a new course of instruction 
was a German, by the name of Wolfgang Ratke (1571-1635). 
While studying in England he had read Bacon's Advancement of 
Learning , and from Bacon’s suggestions Ratke tried to work out 
a new method of instruction. This he offered, and with much 
secrecy, unsuccessfully for sale at various German courts. Fi¬ 
nally he issued an “Address ” to the princes of Germany, assem¬ 
bled at an Electoral Diet at Frankfurt-am-Main, in 1612. In 
this he told them of his new method, which followed Nature, and 
declared that it was “fraught with momentous consequences” 
for mankind. He claimed that he could : 

1. By using the German language in the earlier years: 

(a) Bring about the use of one common language among the 
German people, and thus lay the basis for unity in govern¬ 
ment and religion; 

(A) Impart to children a knowledge of the useful arts and 
sciences. 

2. Teach Latin, Greek, and Hebrew better, and in far less time, than 
had previously been required for one language only. 

This method he offered to sell to the princes, and he would impart 
it only on the promise that it be not revealed to others. Two 
professors were appointed to examine Ratke, and they reported 
very favorably on his plan. 

In 1617 Ratke published, in Leipzig, his Methodus Nova, which 
was the pioneer work on school method, and is Ratke’s chief 
claim to mention here. In this he laid down the fundamental 
rules for teaching, as he had thought them out. They were as 
follows: 

x. The order of Nature was to be sought and followed. 

2. One thing at a time, and that mastered thoroughly. 

3. Much repetition to insure retention. 

4. Use of the mother tongue for all instruction, and the languages 
to be taught through it. 
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5. Everything to be taught without constraint. The teacher to 
teach, and the scholars to keep order and discipline. 

6. No lear nin g by heart. Much questioning and understanding. 

7. Uniformity in books and methods a necessity. 

8. Knowledge of things to precede words about things. 

g. Individual experience and contact and inquiry to replace author¬ 
ity. 

We see here the essentials of the Baconian ideas, as well as the 
foreshadowings of many other subsequent reforms in teaching 
method. 

During the next half-dozen years Ratke was a much-inter¬ 
viewed person, as the idea of a more general education of the peo¬ 
ple, advanced by the Protestant reformers, had appealed strongly 
to the imagination of many of the German princes. Finally the 
necessary money was raised to establish an experimental school, 1 
printing-presses were set up to print the necessary books, the peo¬ 
ple of the village of Kothen, in Anhalt, were ordered to send their 
children for instruction, and the school opened with Ratke in 
charge and amid great expectations and enthusiasm. A year and 
a half later the school had failed, through the bad management of 
Ratke and his inability to realize the extravagant hopes he had 
aroused, and he himself had been thrown into prison as an im¬ 
postor by the princes. This ended Ratke’s work. He is impor¬ 
tant chiefly for his pioneer work as the forerunner of tire greatest 
educator of the seventeenth century. 

Johann Amos Comenius. We now reach not only the greatest 
representative of sense realism, both in theory and practice, be¬ 
fore the latter part of the eighteenth century, but also one of the 
commanding figures in the history of education. Comenius was 
bom at Nivnitz, in Moravia, in 1592. As a member, pastor, and 
later bishop of the Moravian church, and as a follower of John 
Huss, he suffered greatly in the Catholic-Protestant warfare 
which raged over his native land during the period of the Thirty 
Years’ War. His home twice plundered, his books and manu¬ 
scripts twice burned, his wife and children murdered, and himself 
at times a fugitive and later an exile, Comenius gave his long life 

1 The school was opened with 433 boys and girls enrolled. It was divided into 
six classes. In the first three German only was used. In the first two classes the 
children were taught to read and write German, Genesis being the reading book o( 
the second class. In the third class German, grammar was studied. Music, religion, 
and the elements of arithmetic were also taught in these classes. In the fourth 
class Latin was begun, studying Terence, and Latin grammar was worked out from 
the constructions.. In. the sixth and highest class Greek was taught. A good edu¬ 
ction was to be given in six years, through the saving of time. 
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to the advancement of the interests of mankind through religion 
and learning. Driven from his home and country, he became a 
scholar of the world. 

While a student at the University of Nassau, at the age of 
twenty, he read and was deeply impressed by the “Address ” of 
Ratke. Bacon’s Novum Orgamm, which appeared when he was 
twenty-eight, made a still deeper impression upon him. He seems 
to have been familiar also with the writings of the educational re¬ 
formers of his time in all European lands. He traveled exten¬ 
sively, and maintained a large correspondence with the scholars of 
his time. He was master of a Latin school in Moravia from the 
age of twenty-two to twenty-four, when he was ordained as a pas¬ 
tor of the Moravian Church. Eight years later, in 1632, he was 
banished, with all Protestant ministers, from his native land, and 
while an exile for a time took charge of a school at Lissa, in Poland. 
Here he worked out, in practice, the great work on method which 
he later published. In 1638 he was invited to reform the schools 
of Sweden; in 1641 he visited England, in connection with a plan 
for the organization of all knowledge; he spent the next eight years 
working at school reform in Sweden; from 1650 to 1654 he was in 
charge of a school at Saros-Patak, in Hungary, where he worked 
out his famous textbooks for teaching language; he was consulted 
with reference to the presidency of Harvard College, in 1654; the 
same year he returned to Lissa, and once more lost his books and 
manuscripts and was made a homeless exile; and finally he found 
a patron and asylum in Amsterdam, where he died in 1671, at the 
age of seventy-nine. The verse beneath his portrait seems an 
especially appropriate commentary on his life. 

Comenius and educational method. While teaching at Lissa, 
in Poland, Comenius had formulated for himself the principles 
underlying school instruction, as he saw it, in a lengthy book 
which he called The Great Didactic} The title page (R. 218) and 
the table of contents (R. 219) will give an idea as to its scope. In 
this work Comenius formulated and explained his two funda¬ 
mental ideas, namely, that all instruction must be carefully 
graded and arranged to follow the order of nature, and that, in 
imparting knowledge to children, the teacher must make constant 

_ 1 This was written out in his native Czech tongue, but was not published at the 
time. A quarter of a century later it appeared in Latin, with his collected works, 
as published by his patron at Amsterdam (1657). It was the" f orgotten for two 
centuries. In 1841 the manuscript was found at Lissa, and published in the original 
at Prague, in 1848. The first English edition appeared in 1896. 
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appeal through sense-perception to the understanding of the 
child. We have here the fundamental ideas of Bacon applied to 
the school, and Comenius stands as the clearest exponent of sense 
r ealism in teaching up to his time, and for more than a century 
afterward. 

Deeply religious by nature and training, Comenius held the 
Holy Scriptures to contain the beginning and end of all learning; 
to know God aright he held to be the highest aim; and with true 
Protestant fervor he contended that the education of every hu¬ 
man being was a necessity if mankind was to enter into its re¬ 
ligious inheritance, and piety, virtue, and learning were to be 
brought to their fruition. Unlike those who were enthusiasts 
for religious education only, Comenius saw further, and held an 
ideal of service to the State and Church here below for which 
proper training was needed. Still more, he believed in the educa¬ 
tion of human beings simply because they were human beings, 
and not merely for salvation, as Luther had held. 

Comenius was the first to formulate a practicable school 
method, working along the new lines marked out by Bacon. He 
had no psychology to guide him, and worked largely by analogies 
from nature. A great idea with, him was that we should study 
and follow nature, and this led him to the conclusions that educa¬ 
tion should proceed from the easy to the difficult, the near to the 
remote, the general to the special, and the known to the un¬ 
known, and that the great business of the teacher was imparting 
and guiding, and not storing the memory. These conclusions 
seem commonplaces to us of to-day, but what is commonplace to¬ 
day was genius three hundred years ago, To select the subject- 
matter of instruction carefully and on the basis of utility, to elimi¬ 
nate needless materials, not to attempt too much at a time, to use 
concrete examples, to have frequent repetitions to fix ideas, to ad¬ 
vance by carefully graded steps, to tie new knowledge to old, to 
learn by observing and doing, and to learn by use rather than 
by precept —- were still other of tire present-day commonplaces 
Which Comenius worked out and formulated in his Didactica 
Magna} His plea for a mild and gentle discipline in place of the 
brutality of his time, his emphasis of the vernacular and the reali¬ 
ties of life, his conception as to the importance of early education, 
his careful gradation of the school, and his ability to see the use- 

‘ See the English edition edited by M. W. Keatinge, A. and C. Black, London 
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fulness of Latin without over-emphasizing its importance — all 
stamp him as a capable and practical schoolmaster who saw 
deeply into the nature of the educational process. 

Comenius’ ideas as to the organization of schools. In his Di- 
daciica Magna Comenius divided the school life of a child into 
four great divisions. The first concerned the period from infancy 
to the age of six, which he called The Mother School. For this 
period he wrote The School of Infancy (1628), a book intended 
primarily for parents, and one of such deep insight and funda¬ 
mental importance that parents and teachers may still read it 
with interest and profit. In it he anticipated many of the ideas 
of the kindergarten of to-day. The next division was The Vernac¬ 
ular School, which covered the period from the ages of six to 
twelve. For this period six classes were to be provided, and the 
emphasis was to be on the mother tongue. This school was to be 
for all, of both sexes, and in it the basis of an education for life 
was to be given. It was to teach its pupils to read and write the 
mother tongue; enough arithmetic for the ordinary business of 
life, and the commonly used measures; to sing, and to know cer¬ 
tain songs by rote; to know about the real tilings of life; the Cate¬ 
chism and the Bible; a general knowledge of history, and espe¬ 
cially the creation, fall, and redemption of man; the elements of 
geography and astronomy; and a knowledge of the trades and 
occupations of life; all of which, says Comenius, can be taught 
better through the mother tongue than through the medium of 
the Latin and Greek. In scope this school corresponds with the 
vernacular school of modern Europe. 

The next school was The Latin School, covering the years from 
twelve to eighteen, and in this German, Latin, Greek, and He¬ 
brew were to be taught, by improved methods, and with physics 
and mathematics added. This school he divided into six classes, 
named from the principal study in each, as follows: (1) Grammar, 
(2) Physics, (3) Mathematics, (4) Ethics, (5) Dialectics, (6) Rhet¬ 
oric. He also later outlined a plan for a six-class Gymnasium for 
Saros-Patak (R. 220), culminating in a seventh year for prepara¬ 
tion for the ministry, which was an improvement on the Latin 
School and very modern in character. Had such a school be¬ 
come common, secondary education in Europe might have been a 
century in advance of where the nineteenth century found it, 
The Latin school was to be attended only by those of ability 
who were likely to enter the service of Church or State, or who 
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intended to pass on to the University. This last was to cover 
the period from eighteen to twenty-four. Unlike all educational 
practice of his time and later, Comenius here provides for an edu¬ 
cational ladder of the present-day American type, wholly unlike 
the European two-class school system which (p.353) later evolved. 

Comenius’ work in reforming language teaching. At the time 
Comenius lived and wrote, the languages constituted almost the 
only subject of study, and Latin grammar was the great introduc¬ 
tory subject. The mediaeval grammars (Donatus; Alexander de 
Villa Dei; pp. 156, 155) had been so poor that the instruction was 
difficult and, in consequence, long drawn out. Lily’s Latin Gram¬ 
mar (p. 276), published in 1513, and Meianchtlion’s Latin Gram¬ 
mar, published in 1525, had represented marked advances. Still 
the subject remained difficult, even when taught from these new 
types of grammars. Comenius early became convinced, as a result 
of his teaching and studies in educational method, that the ancient 
classical authors were not only too difficult for boys beginning the 
study of Latin, but that they also did not contain the type of real 
knowledge he felt should be taught in the schools. He accord¬ 
ingly set to work to construct a series of introductory Latin read¬ 
ers which would form a graded introduction to the study of Latin, 
and which would also introduce the pupil to the type of world 
knowledge and scientific information he felt should be taught. 

His plan eventually embraced a graded series of five books, as 
follows: 

x. The Orbis Sensualium Pictus, or the World of Sense Objects 
Pictured. This was an illustrated primer and first reader, which ap¬ 
peared in 1658, and was the first illustrated book ever written for chil¬ 
dren (R. 221). 

2. The Vestibidum (Vestibule, or gate). An easy first reader, con¬ 
sisting of but a few hundred of the ■'root commonly used Latin words 
and sentences, with a translation into the vernacular in parallel col¬ 
umns. This book -equired about a half-year for its completion. 

3. The Janua Linguarum Reserata, or Gate of Languages Unlocked. 
This was the first of the series printed (1631), the Vestibidum being an 
easy introduction to it, and the Orbis Pictus being the Janua simplified 
and illustrated. The Janua contained some eight thousand Latin 
words, arranged in simple sentences, with the vernacular equivalent in 
parallel columns; included information on a variety of subjects; 1 and 

1 The following is illustrative: 

“Sec. 51S (Geometria). Ex concursu linearum fit angulus qui 
est veL rectus, quem linea incidens perpendicularis efficit, ut est 
(in subjecto schemate) angulus A C B; vel acutus, minor recto, . 

Ut B C D; vel obtusus, major recto, ut A C 1 ).” A 


B D 


!/ 
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was a regular Noah’s Ark for vocabulary purposes. It embraced 
sufficient reading material and grammar for a year. 

4. The Atrium. This was an expansion of the Janua, and treated 
the same topics more in detail. It was intended to be an advanced 
reader, based, as was the Janua, on studies about the real things of life. 
The vocabulary now was Latin-Latin, instead of Latin-vernacular. 

5. The Thesaurus, which was never completed, but was planned to 
be a collection of graded extracts from easy Latin authors — Corne¬ 
lius Nepos, Cresar, Cicero, Sallust, Vergil, Horace, Pliny — to furnish 
the needed reading material for the three upper years of the Latin 
School. 


The textbooks illustrated. Beginning in the Janua., and after¬ 
wards in the Vestibulum and Orbis Pictus as well, Comenius not 
only simplified the teaching of Latin by producing the best text¬ 
books for instruction in the subject the world had ever known, 
but he also shifted the whole emphasis in instruction from words 
to things, and made the teaching of scientific knowledge and use¬ 
ful world information the keynote of his work. The hundred 
different chapters of the Janua, and the hundred and fifty-one 
chapters of the Orbis Pictus, were devoted to imparting informa¬ 
tion as to all kinds of useful subjects. The following selections 
from the chapter titles of the Orbis Pictus illustrate how large a 
place the new scientific studies occupied in his conception of the 
school: 


The World 

Birds 

Weaving 

The Heavens 

Cattle 

Tailor 

Fire 

Fish 

Barber 

Wind 

Parts of Man 

Schoolmaster 

Water 

Flesh and Bowels 

Shoemaker 

Clouds 

Chanels and Bones 

Carpenter 

Earth 

Senses 

Potter 

Fruits 

Deformities 

Printing 

Metals 

Husbandry 

Geometry 

Trees 

Bees and Honey 

The Planets 

Herbs 

Butchery 

Eclipses 

Flowers 

Cookery 

Europe 


Philosophy 

Prudence 

Diligence 

Temperance 

Fortitude 

Humanity • 

Justice 

Consanguinity 
A City 

Merchandizing 
A Burial 
Religious Forms 


The accompanying illustrations (Figs. 126, 127) reveal the nature 
of the text-books he prepared. (See also R. 221 for four ad¬ 
ditional pages of illustrations from the Orbis Pictus .) 

The success of these textbooks was immediate and very great. 
Within a short time after the publication of the Janua it had been 
translated into Flemish, Bohemian, English, French, German, 
Greek, Hungarian, Italian, Latin, Polish, Spanish, and Swedish, 
as well as into Arabic, Mongolian, Russian, and Turkish. The 
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Fig. 126. A Sample Page prom the “Orbis Pictus ” 

The illustration and Latin text is from the first edition of 1658; the 
English translation from the English edition of 1727 
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Orbis Pictus was an even greater success. 1 It went through many 
editions, in many languages; stood without a competitor in 
Europe for a hundred and fifteen years; and was used as an intro¬ 
ductory textbook for nearly two hundred years. An Ameri¬ 
can edition was brought out in New York City, as late as 1810. 
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Fig. 127. Part or a Page from a Latin-English Edition of 
THE "VeSTIBULUM” 


Thousands of parents, who knew nothing of Comenius and cared 
nothing for his educational ideas, bought the book for their chil¬ 
dren because they found that they liked the pictures and learned 
the language easily from it. 2 

Place and influence of Comenius. Comenius stands in the 
history of education in a position of commanding importance. 
He introduces the whole modern conception of the educational 
process, and outlines many of the modern movements for the im¬ 
provement of educational procedure. What Petrarch was to the 
revival of learning, what Wycliffe was to religious thought, what 
Copernicus was to modern science, and what Bacon and Des¬ 
cartes were to modern philosophy, Comenius was to educational 
practice and thinking (R. 222). The germ of almost all eight¬ 
eenth- and nineteenth-century educational theory is to be found 
in his work, and he, more than any one before him and for at least 
two centuries after him, made an earnest effort to introduce the 

1 A very good reprint of the 1727 English edition, with pictures from the first 
edition of 1658, was brought out by C. W. Bardeen, of Syracuse, New York, in 1887. 
This ought to be in all libraries where the history of education is taught. 

2 Basedow’s Elementarwerk mit Kupfern (Elementary Reading Book, with copper¬ 
plate pictures), published in 1773 (see p. 535), was the first attempt, and not a 
particularly successful one either, to improve on the Orbis Pictus. 
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new science studies into the school. Far more liberal than his 
Lutheran or Calvinistic or Anglican or Catholic contemporaries, 
he planned his school for the education of youth in religion and 
learning and to fit them for the needs of a modern world. Unlike 
the textbooks of his tune, and for more than a century afterward, 
his were free from either sectarian bigotry or the intense and 
gloomy atmosphere of the age. 

Yet Comenius lived at an unfortunate period in the history of 
human progress. The early part of the seventeenth century was 
not a time when an enthusiastic and aggressive and liberal- 
minded reformer could expect much of a hearing anywhere in 
western Europe. The shock of the contest into which western 
Christendom had been plunged by the challenge of Luther had 
been felt in every corner of Europe, and the culmination of a cen¬ 
tury of warfare was then raging, with all the bitterness and brutal¬ 
ity that a religious motive develops. Christian Europe was too 
filled with an atmosphere of suspicion and distrust and hatred to 
be in any mood to consider reforms for the improvement of the 
education of mankind. As a result the far-reaching changes in 
method formulated by Comenius made but slight impression on 
his contemporaries; his attempt to introduce scientific studies 
awakened suspicion, rather than interest; and the new method 
which he formulated in his Great Didactic was ignored and the 
book itself was forgotten for centuries. His great influence 
on educational progress was through the reform his textbooks 
worked in the teaching of Latin, and the slow infiltration into the 
schools of the scientific ideas they contained. As a result, many 
of the fundamentally sound reforms for which he stood had to be 
worked out anew in the nineteenth century. It is sad to con¬ 
template how far our western world might have been advanced in 
its educational organization and scientific progress, by the close of 
the eighteenth century, had it been in a mood to receive and util¬ 
ize the reforms in aims and methods, and to accept the new scien¬ 
tific subject-matter, proposed and worked out by this far-sighted 
Moravian teacher. Religious bigotry has, in all lands and ages, 
proved itself one of the most serious of all obstacles in the path of 
human progress. 

IV. REALISM AND THE SCHOOLS 

The vernacular schools. The ideas for which the realists just 
described had stood were adopted in the people’s schools but 
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slowly, and came only after long waiting. The final incorpora¬ 
tion of science instruction into elementary education did not come 
until the nineteenth century, and then was an outgrowth of the 
reform work of Pestalozzi on the one hand, and the new social, 
political, economic, and industrial forces of a modern world on the 
other. 

The Peace of Westphalia (1648), which closed a century of bit¬ 
ter and vindictive religious warfare, was followed by another cen¬ 
tury of hatred, suspicion, and narrow religious intolerance and 
reaction. All parties now adopted an extremely conservative at¬ 
titude in matters of religion and education, and the protection of 
orthodoxy became the chief purpose of the school. Reading, re¬ 
ligion, a little counting and writing, and, in Teutonic lands, music, 
came to constitute the curriculum of such elementary vernacular 
schools as had come to exist, and the religious Primer and the 
Bible became the great school textbooks. The people were poor, 
much of Europe was impoverished and depopulated as a result of 
long-continued religious strife, the common people still occupied a 
very low social position, there were as yet no qualified teachers, 
and no need for general education aside from religion. S till more, 
during more than a thousand years the Church had established 
the tradition of providing free education, and when the governing 
authorities of the States which turned to Protestantism had taken 
from the Church both the opportunity to continue the schools 
and the wealth with which to maintain them, they were seldom 
willing to tax themselves to set up institutions to continue the 
work formerly done gratis by the Church. In consequence, re¬ 
gardless of Protestant educational theory as to the need for gen¬ 
eral education, but little progress in providing vernacular schools 
was made during the whole of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

Here and there in Teutonic lands, however, the new studies 
found an occasional patron. In 1619 schools were organized for 
the little Duchy of Weimar (p. 317) by a pupil of Ratke, and 
sense realism was given a place in them. The schoolmaster, An¬ 
dreas Reyher, who in 1642 drew up the Schule Methodus for Duke 
Ernest of Saxe-Gotha and Altenburg, was familiar with the 
work of both Ratke and Comenius, and made provision for in¬ 
struction in “the natural and useful sciences” (R. 163) for Duke 
Ernest’s children. Here and there a few other attempts to pro¬ 
vide schools and add instruction in the new Realien were made. 
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The number of such attempts was not large, but their work was 
influential, and as a result vernacular schools and science instruc¬ 
tion finally became established among German-speaking peoples 
before they did in any other land. 

The secondary schools. The influence of Milton’s Tractate on 
the non-conformist Academies of England has been traced, and 
the transfer of the idea of instruction in the new mathematical, 
scientific, literary, historical, and political subjects to the new 
American Academies has been mentioned. That these new stud¬ 
ies also entered into the education of a gentleman in England and 
France, under the private-tutor and the courtly-academy system, 
and were copied from the French and constituted a large part of 
the instruction organized for the Rilterakademieen of the numer¬ 
ous court cities in German lands, has also been mentioned. In 
both England and France such private instruction exerted but 
little influence on the existing Latin grammar schools, and in 
consequence the schools of both countries remained largely un¬ 
changed in direction and purpose until the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth century. In German lands the Ritterakademieen idea 
experienced a further development, which proved to be of large 
importance for the future of German education. 

Francke’s “Institutions.” With the introduction of French 
Ideas and training into the German courts, French skepticism 
in matters of religion developed in the court circles. Under the 
influence of a pious Lutheran clergyman, Philip Speiier (1635- 
1705), who tried to emphasize religion as an affair of the heart 
rather than the head; and especially as a result of the work of his 
spiritual successor, Augustus Hermann Francke, a movement 
arose in German lands, during the closing years of the seven¬ 
teenth century, which became known as Pietism . 1 Disgusted 
with the lifeless and insincere religion of the time, these two 
strove to substitute a religion of both head and heart. In 
1695, moved by pity for the poor, Francke established at Halle 
the first of his famous “Institutions,” — a school for poor chib 
dren. A pay school for the well-to-do was soon added, and soon 
another school for the children of nobility. An orphan school also 
was in time provided. The school for the poor developed into a 
vernacular or Burgher ( volks; peoples) school; the school for the 
pay pupils into a Latin School, or Gymnasium; and the school for 

1 This term was at first applied in derision, just as Methodism was applied to the 
English religious reformers in the eighteenth century, but the term was soon made 
reputable by the earnestness and ability of those who accepted it- 
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nobles into a higher scientific school, or Pddagogium as it was 
called. At first Francke encountered some theological opposition, 
but the “Institutions" prospered, and at the tim e of his death 
contained over 2200 pupils, and over 300 teachers, workers, and 
attendants. 

The interesting thing about Francke’s work was the courses of 
instruction he provided for his schools. 1 In the Burgher School 
he gave the children instruction in 
history, geography, and animal life, 
in addition to the reading, writing, 
counting, music, and religion of the 
rsual German vernacular school. Into 
the Gymnasium he introduced instruc¬ 
tion in history, geography, music, sci¬ 
ence, and mathematics, in addition to 
the usual Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 

He also changed the purpose of the 
language instruction. Greek was stud¬ 
ied to be able to read the New Tes¬ 
tament in the original, and Hebrew 
better to understand the Old. The 
Pddagogium was provided with a bo¬ 
tanical garden, a cabinet of natural 
history, physical apparatus, a laboratory for the study of chem¬ 
istry and anatomy, and a workshop for turning and glass-cutting. 
Independent of the work of Comenius, but as an outgrowth of 
the new movement for the study of science now beginning to 
influence educational thought, we have here the most import an t 
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Fig. 128. Augustus 
Hermann Francke 
(1663-1727) 


attempt at the introduction into the school of sense realism, or 
Realien, as the Germans say, that the modern world had so far 
witnessed. In 1697 Francke added a Seminarium Praceptorium, 
to train teachers in his new ideas. This was the first teachers’ 
training-school in German lands, and the teachers he trained 
served to scatter his educational ideas over the German States. 2 


1 Francke’s father had been counselor to Duke Ernest of Gotha, who had created 
for his little duchy the most modern-type school system of the seventeenth century. 
How much Francke’s progressive ideas in educational matters go back to the work 
of Duke Ernest forms an interesting speculation. 

2 “ Francke had the rare ability to see dearly what needed doing, and then to do 
it regardless of obstacles or consequences, The magnitude of his work in Halle is 
simply marvelous, and yet what he actually accomplished is insignificant in com¬ 
parison with what he inspired others to do. He showed how practical Christianity 
could be incorporated in the work of the common schools; his plan was immediately 
adopted by Frederick William I and made well-nigh universal in Prussia. He 
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The first Realschule. Associated with Francke as a teacher 
was one Christopher Semler (1669-1740), who became deeply in¬ 
terested in the new studies of the secondary school. In 1706 
Semler had submitted a plan to the government of Magdeburg 
for the teaching of the practical studies. This was referred to the 
Berlin Society of Sciences, which approved the plan, and later 
elected Semler to membership in the Society. For years Semler 
continued as a teacher at Halle, but without carrying the idea far 
enough to create a new type of school. In 1739 Semler published 
a paper “ Upon the Mathematical, Mechanical, and Agricultural 
Real School in the City of Halle,” in which he described the in¬ 
struction given there. This was probably the first use of the term 
“real school” {Realschule). The important subjects described as 
taught, aside from religion, were “the useful and in daily life 
wholly indispensable sciences,” such as mathematics, drawing, 
geography, history, natural history, agriculture, and economics, 
with much emphasis on observation by the pupils. 

The work at Halle soon stimulated complaints as to the existing 
Latin schools, where children, destined for business or the service 
of the State, were kept trying to learn Latin, “to the neglect of 
more practical and more useful studies.” The usefulness of the 
new real studies now began to be more correctly estimated, and 
the conviction gradually grew that those boys who were destined 
for trade — now a rapidly increasing number — should not be 
obliged to follow the same course as those destined to be scholars. 
In 1720 Rector Gesner, of the gymnasium at Rotenburg, wrote, 
rather sarcastically: 

The one class, who will not study, but will become tradesmen, mer¬ 
chants, or soldiers, must be instructed in writing, arithmetic, writing 
letters, geography, description of the world, and history. The other 
class may be trained for studying. 

In 1742 the Rector at Dresden, Schottgen, issued a “Humble 
proposal for the special class in public city schools ” to provide for 
those children “who are to remain without (that is, cannot learn) 
Latin,” Instead of forcing them to attempt to learn Donatus, 
which he said was useless for them, he urged that a special class 
(school) be organized to train them to become useful merchants, 

showed how the Realien could be profitably employed in a Latin school, and even 
made a constituent part of a university preparatory course; as a result of his methods, 
and especially of his suggestion that schools should be founded for the exclusive 
purpose offitting the youth of the citizen class for practical life, there has since 
grown up in Germany a class of Red-schooh.” (Russell, J. E., German Hither 
Schools , p. 64.) 
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artists, and mechanics. In 1751 Rector Henzky, of Prenzlau, 
issued a treatise to show “That Real schools can and must be¬ 
come common.” In 1756 Gesner, professor at the new Univer¬ 
sity of Gottingen, in a pamphlet “On the organization of a gym- 
nasium” (R. 223), urged that there were three classes of youths 
for whom schools should be provided, one of which needed the 
Rea-lschtde. 

In 1747 a clergyman by the name of Julius Hecker (1707-1768), 
who had been a pupil in, and later had taught in Francke’s “In¬ 
stitutions,” went to Berlin and opened there the first distinct 
German Realschule. In this school Hecker provided instruction 
in religion, ethics, German, French, Latin, mathematics, drawing, 
history, geography, mechanics, architecture, and a knowledge of 
nature and of the human body. Classes were organized in archi¬ 
tecture, agriculture, bookkeeping, manufacturing, and mining. 
The school prospered from the first, and in time became the 
“Royal Realschule” of Berlin. In answer to a growing demand 
for advanced education for that constantly increasing number of 
youths destined for the trades or a mercantile career, the real¬ 
schule idea was copied in a number of the important cities of Ger¬ 
many. Thus early — a century in advance of other nations, and 
a century and a quarter ahead of the United States — did Prussia 
lay the foundations of that scientific and technical education 
which, later on, did so much toward creating modem industrial 
Germany. 

The universities and the new scientific learning. Though the 
theological persecution of scientific workers largely died out after 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, and was never 
much of a factor in lands which had embraced some form of 
Protestantism, the new sciences nevertheless made but little head¬ 
way in the universities until after the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Up to the close of the seventeenth century the universi¬ 
ties in all lands continued to be dominated by their theological 
faculties, and instruction still remained largely encompassed by 
mediaevalism. England represents perhaps the most notable ex¬ 
ception to this statement, scientific studies having been received 
with greater tolerance by the universities there than in other 
lands. In both Catholic and Protestant lands the need was felt 
for orthodox training, through fear of further heresy, and many 
petty restrictions were thrown about study and teaching which 
were stifling to free thinking and investigation. Each little King- 
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dom or State now took over the supervision of some old university 
witliin its borders, or established a new one, that it might more 
completely control orthodoxy and prepare its own civil servants. 
Of the seventeenth century, Paulsen 1 well says: 

It was essentially the period of the territorial-confessional university, 
and is characterized by a preponderance of theological-confessional 
interest. . . . Many new foundations, both Catholic and Protestant, 
now appeared. The chief impetus leading to these numerous founda¬ 
tions was the accentuation of the principle of territorial sovereignty, 
from the ecclesiastical as well as the political point of view. The con¬ 
sequence was that the universities began to be inslrumenlia denom- 
inationis of the government as professional schools for its ecclesiasti¬ 
cal and secular officials. Each individual government endeavored to 
secure its own university in order — (i) to make sure of wholesome 
instruction, which meant, of course, instruction in harmony with the 
confessional standards of its established church; (2) to retain training 
of its secular officials in its own hands; and finally (3) render attend¬ 
ance at foreign universities unnecessary on the part of its subjects, and 
thus keep the money in the country. 

Large amounts of money were not needed to establish a new univer¬ 
sity. A few thousand guilders or thalers sufficed for the salaries of 
ten or fifteen professors, a couple of preachers and physicians would 
undertake the theological and medical lectures, and some old monas¬ 
tery would supply the needed buddings. 

After the Reformation the law faculty increased to the place of 
first importance in Protestant lands, because the Reformation 
had created a new demand for judges and higher court officials to 
replace the rule of the clergy. The medical faculty continued to 
be, as in the mediaeval universities, the smallest of all the faculties 
and amounted to little before the nineteenth century. 2 The arts 
faculty, or philosophical as it came to be termed in German lands, 
offered lectures in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and a general course 
in philosophy, but the Aristotelian texts and to some extent medi¬ 
aeval methods in instruction continued to be used until the begin¬ 
ning of the eighteenth century. 

Here and there some professor “read” on mathematics, and in 
Protestant lands on the new astronomy, and the study of botany 
began as the study of herbs in the medical faculty, 3 but during 

1 Paulsen, Fr., The German Universities, p. 36. 

3 As late as 1805, according to Paulsen, of the whole number of students in the 
universities of Prussia, there were but 144 in the combined medical faculties, as 
against 555 in theology, and 1036 in law. 

* Francke relates that, as a student at Erfurt (c. 1675), he was able to study 
physics and botany, along with his theological studies. Oxford records show the 
publication of a list of plants in the “ Physick Garden” there as early as 1648. The 
garden was endowed about that time by the Earl of Danby, and in 1764 lectures on 
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the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries few professors or students 
were interested in the scientific subjects. By 1675 Bacon’s No¬ 
vum Organum had begun to be taught at both Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, and by 1700 the Newtonian physics had begun to displace 
Aristotle at Oxford. By 1740 it was well established there. At 
first instruction in the new subjects was offered as an extra and 
for a fee by men not having professional rank (R. 224), and later 
the instruction was given full recognition by the university. By 
1700 Cambridge had become a center for mathematical study (R. 
225), and with the growth in popularity of the Newtonian philoso¬ 
phy, mathematical studies there took the place held by logic in 
the mediaeval university. Cambridge has ever since remained a 
center for mathematical and, since the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century, for scientific studies as well. Between 1680 
and 1700 the University of Paris was reformed, and the mathe¬ 
matical and philosophical studies of Descartes (p. 394) began 
to be taught there. The universities of the Netherlands began 
to teach the new mathematical and scientific studies even 
earlier. 

Aside from the above described Realschule development, the 
new scientific movement for a time largely passed over German 
lands, and in consequence the German universities remained unre- 
formed until the eighteenth century. During the seventeenth 
century they sank to their lowest intellectual level. In 1694, 
largely in protest against the narrowness of the old universities, 
the new University of Halle was founded. It received into its 
faculty certain forward-looking men who had been driven from 
the old universities, 1 and is generally considered as the first mod¬ 
ern university. The new scientific and mathematical subjects 
and a reformed philosophy were introduced; the instruction in 
Greek and Latin was reformed; German was made the medium of 
classroom instruction; and a scientific magazine in German was 
begun. In 1737 the University of Gottingen became a second 
center of modern influence, and from these two institutions the 
new scientific spirit gradually spread to all the Protestant univer- 

botany were begun there. Lord Bacon, in his Advancement of Learning (1605), had 
written: “We see likewise that some places instituted for physic (medicinm) have 
annexed the commodity of gardens for simples of all sorts, and do likewise command 
the use of dead bodies for anatomies.” 

1 Thomasius was made professor of theology, and Francke professor of Greek 
and Oriental languages. Both had been expelled from the University of Leipzig. 
Christian Wolff, who had been banished by Frederick William I, was recalled and 
made professor of philosophy. It was he who “made philosophy talk German.” 
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sides of German lands. A century later they were the leading 
universities of the world. 

The transition now practically complete. From the time Pe¬ 
trarch made his first “find” at Liege (1333), in the form of two 
previously unknown orations of Cicero (p. 244), to the publica¬ 
tion of the Principia (p. 388) of Newton (1687), is a period of ap¬ 
proximately three and a hah centuries. During these three and a 
half centuries a complete transformation of world-life had been 
effected, and the mediaeval man, with his eyes on the past, had 
given place to the modern man with his eyes on the future. Dur¬ 
ing these three and a half centuries revolutionary forces had been 
at work in the world of ideas, and the transition from mediaeval 
to modern attitudes had been accomplished. From 1333 to 1433 
was the century of “literary finds,” and during this period the 
monastic treasures were brought to light and edited and the 
classical literature of Rome restored. Greek also was restored to 
the western world, and a reformed Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
were given the place of first importance in the new humanistic 
school. The invention of printing took place in 1423; 1456 wit¬ 
nessed the appearance of the first printed book, and the perfection 
of the new means for the multiplication of books and the dissemi¬ 
nation of ideas. Before 1500 the great era of geographical dis¬ 
covery had been inaugurated; a sea-route to India was found in 
1487; and a new continent in 1492. In 1519-22 Magellan’s ships 
rounded the world. 

In 1517 Luther issued the challenge, the shock of which was 
felt in every comer of Christian Europe, and within a half-century 
much of northern and western Europe had been lost to the origi¬ 
nal Roman Church. Soon independence in thinking had been 
extended to the problem of the organization of the universe, and 
in 1543 Copernicus issued the book that dearly marks the begin¬ 
ning of modern scientific thinking and inquiry. Bacon had done 
his organizing work by 1620, and Newton’s Principia (1687) fi¬ 
nally established modem scientific thought and work. Comenius 
died in 1671, his great organizing work done, and his textbooks, 
with their many new educational ideas, in use all over Europe. 
The mediawal attitude still continued in religion and govern¬ 
ment, but the world as a whole had left mediaeval attitudes be¬ 
hind it, and was facing the future of modern world organization 
and life. To the educational organization of this modern world 
we now turn, though before doing so we shall try to present a 
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cross-section, as it were, of the development in educational theory 

and practice which had been attained by about the middle of the 

eighteenth century. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Explain why the scholars of the time were so intent on producing a new 
race of Roman youths for a revived Latin scholarly world. 

1. Show that a reaction against humanism was certain to arise, and why. 

3. How do you explain the very small influence exerted on the Latin gram¬ 
mar schools of England by the non-conformist Academies, after they had 
been absorbed into the existing English non-state system of higher 
schools? 

4. Compare Milton and Montaigne. 

5. What would be the most probable effect on education of the erection of 
the polished-man-of-the-world ideal? 

6. Enumerate the forces favoring and opposing the change of the language 
of instruction from Latin to the vernacular. 

7. How many of the thirteen principles of the Innovators do we still hold 
to be valid? 

8. Just what was new in the nine fundamental rules laid down by Ratke, 
in his Methodus Nova? 

9. What is your estimate of the vernacular schools as outlined by Comenius? 
Of the plans for a gymnasium at Saros-Patak? 

10. Compare Comenius’ Latin school with the College of Calvin (p. 330). 

11. State the new ideas in instruction embodied in the textbooks of 
Comenius. 

12. Show that Comenius dominates modern educational ideas, even though 
his work was largely lost, in the same way that Petrarch or Wycliffe or 
Copernicus do modern work in their fields. 

13. Explain the very slow development of vernacular schools after the 
Protestant Revolts. 

14. Why would the introduction of real studies into them be especially slow? 

15. What explanation can you offer for the much earlier beginnings in scien¬ 
tific instruction in German lands than in England or America, when 
much more of the important early scientific work was done by English¬ 
men than by Germans? and the failure of science for a time to find a 
home in the German universities? 

16. Explain the continued dominance of the theological faculty in the uni¬ 
versities of the seventeenth century. 

SELECTED READINGS 

In the accompanying Book of Readings the following illustrative selection? 

are reproduced: 

210. Rabelais: On the Nature of Education. 

2x1. Milton: The Aim and Purpose of Education. 

212. Milton: His Program for Study. 

213. Adamson: Discontent of the Nobility with the Schools. 

214. Montaigne: Ridicule of the Humanistic Pedants. 

215. Montaigne: His Conception of Education. 

216. Locke: Extracts from his Thoughts on Education. 

217. Locke: Plan for Working Schools for Poor Children. 

218. Comenius: Title-Page of the Great Didaclir,. 
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2iq. Comenius: Contents of the Great Didactic. 

220. Comenius: Plan for the Gymnasium at Saros-Patak. 

221. Comenius: Sample pages from the Orbis Pictus. 

(a) A page from a Latin-German edition of 1740. 

(b) Two pages from a Latin-English edition of 1727. 

(c) A page from the New York edition of 1810. 

222. Butler: Place of Comenius in the History of Education. 

223. Gesner: Need for Realschulen for the New Classes to be Educated. 

224. Handbill: How the Scientific Studies began at Cambridge. 

225. Green: Cambridge Scheme of Study of 1707. 

QUESTIONS ON THE READINGS 

1. Show that Rabelais (210) was in close sympathy with the best of the new 
humanists of his age. 

2. Would Milton’s definition of the purpose of education (211) be true, 
still? 

3. Show from Milton’s program of studies (2 r 2) that he represents a transi¬ 
tion type, and also that his program contains the nucleus of the more 
modern studies of the secondary school. 

4. Explain the discontent of the nobility (213) with the existing Church 
schools. 

5. Assuming Montaigne’s description of the education of his time (214) to 
be true, explain wily this might naturally be the case. 

6. Just what kind of an education does Montaigne outline (215), and how 
great a reaction was this from existing conditions? 

7. In how far would Locke’s ideas (2x6) still apply to the education of a 
boy of the leisure class? 

8. Show that Locke's plan for work-house schools (217) was in thorough 
accord with English post-Reformation ideas as to the duty of the State 
in matters of education, and also that it contained the beginnings of the 
pauper-school idea of education which we later had to combat. 

9. From the title-page (2x8) and the table of contents (219) of Comenius’ 
Great Didactic, point out the originality and novelty of his ideas. 

10. Compare Comenius’ plan for the Saros-Patak Gymnasium (220) with 
such schools as Sturm’s (137), the college of Guyenne (136), the college 
of Calvin (17s), and the Jesuits (p. 340). 

11. Compare Comenius’ plan (220) with the instruction in an American 
high school of seventy-five years ago. 

12. Compare the Alphabet page of Comenius’ Orbis Pictus (221) with the 
same page in the New England Primer (202). 

13. When so many educational reforms were inaugurated so early by Co¬ 
menius (222), explain their neglect, and our having to work them out 
anew in the nineteenth century. 

14. What does the need for Realscltulen (223) indicate as to the evolution 
of German society and the recuperation from the ravages of war? 

15. Compare the beginnings of scientific study at Cambridge (224) with 
beginnings of new subjects to-day in our schools. 

16. Just what does the Cambridge Scheme of Study (225) indicate as being 
taught there? 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THEORY AND PRACTICE BY THE MIDDLE OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

We have now reached, in our history of the transition age which 
began with the Revival of Learning — the great events of which 
were the recovery of the ancient learning, the rediscovery of the 
historic past, the reawakening of scholarship, and the rise of re¬ 
ligious and scientific inquiry — the end of the transition period, 
and we are now ready to pass to a study of the development and 
progress of education in modern times. Before doing so, however, 
we desire to gather up and state the progress in both educational 
theory and practice which had been attained by the end of this 
transition period, and to present, as it were, a cross-section of 
education at about the middle of the eighteenth century. To do 
this, then, before passing to a consideration of educational develop¬ 
ment in modern times, will be the purpose of this chapter. We 
shall first review the progress made in evolving a theory as to the 
educational purpose, and then present a cross-section view of the 
schools of the time under consideration. 

I. PRE-EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY EDUCATIONAL THEORIES 

The state purpose of the Greeks and Romans. As we saw, 
early in our study of the rise and progress of the education of peo¬ 
ples, the City-States of Greece were the first consciously to evolve 
a systematic plan of schooling and a prolonged course of tr ainin g 
for those who were to guide and direct the State. In Sparta 
the training was almost wholly for military efficiency and tribal 
safety, but in Athens we found a people using a well-worked-out 
system of training to develop individual initiative, advance civi¬ 
lization, and promote the welfare of the State. The education 
provided was for but a class, to be sure, and a small ruli n g class at 
that, but it was the first evidence of the new western, individualis¬ 
tic, and democratic spirit expressing itself in the education of the 
young. There also we found, for the first time, the thinkers of 
the State deeply concerned with the education of the youth of the 
State, and viewing education as a necessity to make life worth 
living and to secure the State from dangers, both without and 
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within. The training there given produced wonderful results, 
and for two centuries the men educated by it ably guided the des¬ 
tinies of Athens. 

The essentials of this Greek training were later embodied in the 
private-adventure school system that arose in Rome, which was 
adapted to conditions and needs there, and which was used for the 
training of a few Roman youths of the wealthier families for a po¬ 
litical career. Schooling at Rome, though, never attained the im¬ 
portance or rendered the service that characterized education at 
Athens, and never became an instrument of the State used con¬ 
sciously for State ends. One Roman writer, Quintilian, as we 
have seen (R, 25), worked out a careful statement of the whole 
process of educating a youth for a public career, and this, the first 
practical treatise on education, was for long highly prized as the 
best-written statement of the educational art. 

The future-life conception of the Christians. With the decline 
of Roman power and influence, and the victory of Christianity 
throughout the Roman world, the State conception of education 
was entirely lost to western Europe, and more than a thousand 
years elapsed before it again arose in the western world. The 
Church now became the State, and the need for any education for 
secular life almost entirely passed away. For centuries the aim 
was almost entirely a preparation for life in the world to come. 
Throughout all the early Middle Ages this attitude continued, 
supplemented only by the meager education of a few to carry on 
the work of the Church here below. 

After the tenth century we noted the rise of some more or 
less independent study in some of the monastery and cathedral 
schools, and after the twelfth century the rise of studio, generalia 
marked the congregation into groups of the few interested in a 
studious life. These in turn gave rise to the university founda¬ 
tions, and to the beginning of independent and secular study once 
more in the western world. The Revival of Learning, the recov¬ 
ery of the ancient manuscripts, the revival of the study of Greek 
in the West, the founding of libraries, the invention of paper and 
printing, and the revival of trade and commerce — all were new 
forces tending to give a new direction to scholarly study, and as a 
result a new race of scholars, more or less independent of the 
Church, now arose in western Europe. They were, however, a 
class, and a very small class at that, and though the result of 
their work was the creation of a new humanistic secondary school. 
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this still ministered to the needs of but a few. This few was in¬ 
tended either for the service of the Church, for the governmental 
service of the towns which had by this time attained their inde¬ 
pendence, or for the governments of the rising principalities or 
states. 

For the great mass of the people, whose purpose in life was to 
work and believe and obey, agriculture, warfare, the rising trades 
with their guilds (p. 209), and the services of the Church (p. 121) 
constituted almost all in the way of education which they ever re¬ 
ceived. To be useful to his overlord and master here and to be 
saved hereafter were the chief life-purposes of the common man. 
The former he must himself undertake in order to be able to live 
At all; the latter the Church undertook to supply to those who 
followed her teachings. 

The rise of the vernacular religious school. For the first time 
in history, if we except the schools of the early Christian period, 
the Protestant Revolts created a demand for some form of an ele-, 
mentary religious school for all. The Protestant theory as to per¬ 
sonal versus collective salvation involved as a consequence the 
idea of the education of all in the essentials of the Christian faith 
and doctrine. The aim was the same as before — personal salva¬ 
tion — but the method was now changed from that of the Church 
as intermediary to personal knowledge and faith and effort. To 
be saved, one must know something of the Word of God, and this 
necessitated instruction. To this end, in theory at least, schools 
had to be established to educate the young for membership in the 
new type of Church relationship. Reading the vernacular, a little 
counting and writing, in Teutonic countries a little music, and 
careful instruction in a religious Primer (R. 202), the Catechism, 
and the Bible, now came to constitute the subject-matter of a new 
vernacular school for the children of Protestants, and to a certain 
extent in time for the children of Catholics as well. As we 
pointed out earlier (p. 353), between this new type of school for 
religious ends and the older Latin grammar school for scholarly 
purposes there was almost no relationship, and the two developed 
wholly independently of one another. In the Latin grammar 
schools one studied to become a scholar and a leader in the politi¬ 
cal or ecclesiastical world; in the vernacular religious school one 
learned to read that he might be able to read the Catechism and 
-he Bible, and to know the will of the Heavenly Father. There 
was scarcely any other purpose to the maintenance of the ele- 
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mentary vernacular schools. This condition continued until well 
into the eighteenth century. 

Early unsuccessful educational reformers. Back in the seven¬ 
teenth century, as we have pointed out in the preceding chapter, 
a very earnest effort was made by Ratke and Comenius to intro¬ 
duce a larger conception of the educational process into the ele- 



Fig. 129. A French School before the Revolution 
(After an etching by Boisseau, 1730-1809) 


mentary vernacular school, to eliminate the gloomy religious ma¬ 
terial from the textbooks, to substitute a human-welfare purpose 
for the exclusively life-beyond view, and to transform the school 
into an institution for imparting both learning and religion. Co¬ 
menius in particular hoped to make of the new elementary reli¬ 
gious school a potent instrument for human progress by introduc¬ 
ing new subject-matter, and by formulating laws and developing 
methods for its work which would be in harmony with the new 
scientific procedure so well stated by Francis Bacon. Comenius 
stands as the commanding figure in seventeenth-century peda¬ 
gogical thought. He reasoned out and introduced us to the whole 
modem conception of the educational process and purpose (p. 
415), and gave to the school of the people a solid theoretical and 
practical basis. Living, though, at an unfortunate period in hu¬ 
man history, he was able to awaken little interest either in ra- 
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tional teaching-method or in reforms looking to the advancement 
of the welfare of mankind. Instead he roused suspicion and dis¬ 
trust by the innovations and progressive reforms he proposed; his 
now-celebrated book on teaching method (Rs. 218, 219) was not 
at the time understood and was for long forgotten, while the 
fundamentally sound ideas and pedagogical reforms which he 
proposed and introduced were lost amid the hatreds of his time, 
and had to be worked out again and reestablished in a later and a 
more tolerant age. 

Another unsuccessful reformer of some importance, and one 
whose work antedated that of both Ratke and Comenius, was 
the London schoolmaster, Richard Mulcaster (r 531-1611), for 
twenty-five years headmaster of the famous Merchant Taylors’ 
School (p. 278), and later Master of Saint Paul’s School (p. 275). 
In 1581 he issued his Positions , a pedagogical work so far in ad¬ 
vance of his time, and written in such a heavy and affected style, 
that it passed almost unnoticed in England, and did not become, 
known at all in other lands. Yet the things he stood for became 
the fundamental ideas of nineteenth-century educational thought. 
These were: 

1. That the end and aim of education is to develop the body and the 
faculties of the mind, and to help nature to perfection. 

2. That all teaching processes should be adapted to the pupil taught. 

3. That the first stage in learning is of large importance, and re¬ 
quires high skill on the part of the teacher. 

4. That the thing to be learned is of less importance than the pupil 
learning. 

5. That proper brain development demands that pressure and one¬ 
sided education alike be avoided. 

6 . That the mother tongue should be taught first and well, and 
should be the language of the school from six to twelve. 

7. That music and drawing should be taught. 

8. That reading and writing at least should be the common right of 
all, and that girls should be given equal opportunity with boys. 

9. That training colleges for teachers should be established and 
maintained. 

The modern nature of many of Mulcaster’s proposals may be seen 
from the table of contents of his volume (R. 226). Mulcaster, 
like Comenius, thought far in advance of his age, and in conse¬ 
quence his book was soon and for long forgotten. Yet what 
Quick 1 says of him is very true: 

1 Quick, R. H, Essays on Educational Eeffitmurt. id ed., p. 07. 
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It would have been a vast gain to ah Europe if Mulcaster had been 
followed instead of Sturm, He was one of the earliest advocates of the 
use of the vernacular instead of Latin, and good reading and writing 
in English were to be secured before Latin was begun. His elementary 
course included five things: English reading, English writing, drawing, 
singing, playing a musical instrument. If this were made to occupy 
the school time up to twelve, Mulcaster held that more would be done 
between twelve and sixteen than between seven and seventeen in the 
ordinary (Latin grammar school) way. There would be a further gain 
in that the children would not be set against learning. 

John Locke, and the disciplinary theory of education. An¬ 
other commanding figure in seventeenth-century pedagogical 
thought was the English scholar, philosopher, teacher, physician, 
and political writer, John Locke (1632-1704). In the preceding 
chapter we pointed out the place of Locke as a writer on the edu¬ 
cation of the sons of the English gentry, and illustrated by an ex¬ 
tract from his Thoughts (R. 216) the importance he placed on such 
a practical type of education as would prepare a gentleman’s son 
for the social and political demands of a world fast becoming 
modern. Locke’s place in the history of education, though, is of 
much more importance than was there (p. 402) indicated. Locke 
was essentially the founder of modern psychology, based on the 
application of the methods of modern scientific investigation to a 
study of the mind, 1 and he is also of importance in the history 
of educational thought as having set forth, at some length and 
with much detail, the disciplinary conception of the educational 
process. 

Locke had served as a tutor in an English nobleman’s family, 
had worked out his educational theories in practice and thought 
them through as mind processes, and had become thoroughly con¬ 
vinced that it was the process of learning that was important, 
rather than the thing learned. Education to him was a process 
of disciplining the body, fixing good habits, training tire youth in 
moral situations, and training the mind through work with stud- 

1 Locke was the first to lay the basis for modern scientific psychology to supersede 
the philosophic psychology of Plato and Aristotle. In his Essay on the Conduct of 
the Human Understanding (i6go) upon which he spent many years of labor, he first 
applied the methods of scientific observation to the mind, analyzed experiences, and 
employed introspection and comparative mental study. He thus built up a psychol¬ 
ogy based on the analysis of experiences, and came to the conclusion that our knowl¬ 
edge is derived by reflection on experience coming through sensation. He is conse¬ 
quently called the founder of empirical psychology, and the forerunner of modem 
experimental psychology and child study. His philosophy, and his theory of educa¬ 
tion as well, thus came to be a philosophy of experience — a rejection of mere 
authority, and a constant appeal to reason as asm d* 
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ies selected because of their disciplinary value. This conception 
of education he sets forth well in the following paragraph, taken 
from his Thoughts: 

The great Work of the Governor is to fashion the Carriage and form 
the Mind; to settle in his Pupils good Habits and the Principles ol 
Virtue and Wisdom; to give him by little and little a View of Mankind, 
and work him into a Love and Imitation of what is excellent and praise¬ 
worthy; and in the Prosecution of it, to give him Vigor, Activity, and 
Industry. The Studies which he sets him upon, are but as it were the 
Exercise of his Faculties, and Employment of his Time, to keep him 
from Sauntering and Idleness, to teach him Application, and accustom 
him to take Pains, and to give him some little Taste of what his own 
Industry must perfect (§94). 

In his Thoughts Locke first sets forth at length the necessity for 
disciplining the body by means of diet, exercise, and the harden¬ 
ing process. “ A sound mind in a sound body ” he conceives to be 
“ a short but full description of a happy state in this world,” and a 
fundamental basis for morality and learning. The formation of 
good habits and manners through proper training, and the proper 
adjustment of punishments and rewards next occupies his atten¬ 
tion, and he then explains his theory as to making all punishments 
the natural consequences of acts. Similarly the mind, as the 
body, must be disciplined to virtue by training the child to deny, 
subordinate desires, and apply reason to acts. The formation of 
good habits and the disciplining of the desires Locke regards as 
the foundations of virtue. On this point he says: 

As the Strength of the Body lies chiefly in being able to endure 
Hardship, so also does that of the Mind. And the great Principle and 
Foundation of all Virtue and Worth is plac’d in this: — That a Man is 
able to deny himself his own Desires, cross his own Inclinations, and 
purely follow what Reason directs as best, tho’ the Appetite lean the 
other Way (§ 33). 

Similarly, in intellectual education, good thinking and the em¬ 
ployment of reason is the aim, and these, too, must be attained 
through the proper discipline of the mind. Good intellectual edu¬ 
cation does not consist merely in studying and learning, he con¬ 
tends, as was the common practice in the grammar schools of his 
time, hut muat be achieved by a proper drilling of the powers of 
the mind through the use of selected studies. The purpose of 
education, he holds, is above all else to make man a reasoning 
creature. Nothing, in his judgment, trains to reason closely so 
well as the study of mathematics, though Locke would have his 
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boy “look into all sorts of knowledge,” and train his understand¬ 
ing with a wide variety of exercises. In the education given in the 
grammar schools of his time he found much that seemed to him 
wasteful of time and thoroughly bad in principle, and he used 
much space to point out defects and describe better methods of 
teaching and management, giving in some detail reasons there¬ 
for. His ideas as to needed reforms in the teaching of Latin 
(R. 227) are illustrative. 

Locke on elementary education. For the beginnings of educa¬ 
tion, and for elementary education in general, Locke sticks close 
to the prevailing religious conception of his time. As for the edu¬ 
cation of the common people, he writes: 

The knowledge of the Bible and the business of his own calling is 
enough for the ordinary man; a Gentleman ought to go further. 

Continuing regarding the beginnings of education and the studies 
and textbooks of his day, he says: 

The Lord's Prayer, the Creeds, and the Ten Commandments, ’t is 
necessary he should learn perfectly by heart. . . . What other Books 
there are in English of the Kind of those above-mentioned (besides the 
Primer) fit to engage the Liking of Children, and tempt them to read, 
I do not know; . . . and nothing that I know has been considered of this 
Kind out of the ordinary Road of the Horn Book, Primer, Psalter, 
Testament, and Bible (§ 157). 

Locke does, however, give some very sensible suggestions as to the 
reading of the Bible (R. 228), the imparting of religious ideas to 
children, and the desirability of transforming instruction so as to 
make it pleasant and agreeable, with plenty of natural playful 
activity. 1 On this point he writes: 

He that has found a Way how to keep up a Child’s Spirit easy, 
active, and free, and yet at the same time to restrain him from 
many Things he has a Mind to, and to draw him to Things that 
are uneasy to him; he, I say, that knows how to reconcile these 
seeming Contradictions, has, in my Opinion, got the true Secret of 
Education (§ 46). 

Influence of Locke’s Thoughts. The volume by Locke con¬ 
tains much that is sensible in the matter of educating a boy. The 

1 “Freedom and self-reliance, these are the watchwords of these two marvelously 
modem men (Montaigne and Locke). Expansion, real education, drawing out, 
widening out, that is the burden of their preaching; and voices in the wilderness 
theirs were I Narrowness, bigotry, flippancy, inertia, these were the rule until 
Rousseau’s time, and even his voice was to fall upon deaf ears in England.” (Mon¬ 
toe, Jas. P., Evolution of the Educational Ideal , p. 122.) 
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em p has is on habit formation, reasoning, physical activities and 
play, the individuality of children, and a reformed method in 
teaching are its strong points. The thoroughly modern character 
of the book, in most respects, is one of its marked characteristics. 
The volume seems to have been much read by middle and upper- 
class Englishmen, and copies of it have been found in so many old 
colonial collections that it was probably well known among early 
eighteenth-century American colonists. That the book had an 
important influence on the attitude of the higher social classes of 
Eng lan d toward the education of their sons and, consciously or 
unconsciously, in time helped to redirect the teaching in that 
most characteristic of English educational institutions, the Eng¬ 
lish Public (Latin Grammar) School, seems to be fairly clear. On 
elementary religious and charity-school education it had practi¬ 
cally no influence. 

Locke’s great influence on educational thought did not come, 
though, for nearly three quarters of a century afterward, and it 
came then through the popularization of his best ideas by Rous¬ 
seau. Karl Schmidt 1 well says of his work: 

Locke is a thorough Englishman, and the principle underlying his 
education is the principle according to which the English people have 
developed. Hence his theory of education has in the history of peda¬ 
gogy the same value that the English nation has in the history of the 
world. He stood in strong opposition to the scholastic and formalized 
education current in his time, a living protest against the prevailing 
pedantry; in the universal development of pedagogy he gives impulse 
to the movement which grounds education upon sound psychological 
principles, and lays stress upon breeding and the formation of char¬ 
acter. 

Restating and expanding the leading ideas of Locke in his 
Emile (chapter xxi), and putting them into far more attractive 
literary form, Rousseau scattered Locke’s ideas as to educational 
reform over Europe. In particular Rousseau popularized Locke’s 
ideas as to the replacement of authority by reason and investiga¬ 
tion, his emphasis on physical activity and health, his contention 
that the education of children should be along lines that were 
natural and normal for children, and above all Locke’s plea for 
education through the senses rather than the memory. In so 
popularizing Locke’s ideas, and at a time when all the political 
tendencies of the period were in the direction of the rejection of 

1 Schmidt, Karl, Geschichte der Pidagogik, translated in Barnard’s American 

Journal of Education. 
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authority and the emphasis of the individual, those educational 
reformers who were inspired by the writings of Rousseau created 
and applied, largely on the foundations laid down by John Locke, 
a new theory as to educational aims and procedure which domi¬ 
nated all early nineteenth-century instruction. This we shall trace 
further in a subsequent chapter (chapter xxi). 

It was at this point that the educational problem stood, in so 
far as a theory as to educational aims and the educational process 
was concerned, when Rousseau took it up (1762). Before passing 
to a consideration of his work, though, and the work of those in¬ 
spired by him and by the French revolutionary writers and states¬ 
men, let us close this third part of our history by a brief survey of 
the development so far attained, the purpose, character, aims, 
and nature of instruction in the schools, and their means of sup¬ 
port and control at about the middle of the century in which 
Rousseau wrote, and before the philosophical and political revolu¬ 
tions of the latter half of the eighteenth century had begun to in¬ 
fluence educational aims and procedure and control. 

II. MID-EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS 

The purpose. The purpose of maintaining the elementary 
vernacular school, in all European lands, remained at the middle 
of the eighteenth century much as it was a century before, though 
in the German States and in the American Colonies there was a 
noticeable shifting of emphasis from the older exclusively religious 
purpose toward a newer conception of education as preparation 
for life in the world here. Still, one learned to read chiefly “to 
learn some orthodox Catechism,” “to read fluently in the New 
Testament,” and to know the will of God, or, as stated in the law 
of the Connecticut Colony (R. 193), “in some competent measure 
to understand the main grounds and principles of Christian re¬ 
ligion necessary to salvation.” The teacher was still carefully 
looked after as to his “soundness in the faith” (R. 238 a); he was 
required “to catechise his scholars in the principles of the Chris¬ 
tian religion,” and “to commend his labors amongst them unto 
God by prayer morning and evening, 1 taking care that his scholars 
do reverently attend during the same.” The minister in practi¬ 
cally all lands examined the children as to their knowledge of the 
Catechisrrqand the Bible, and on his visits quizzed them as to the 
Sunday sermon. In Boston (17x0) the ministers were required, 
1 Rales for the schools of Dorchester, Massachusetts. 
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on their school visits, to pray with the pupils, and “to entertain 
them with some instructions of piety adapted to their age.” In 
Church-of-England schools “the End and Chief Design.” of the 
schools established continued to be instruction in “ the Knowledge 
and Practice of the Christian Religion as Professed and Taught in 
the Church of England” (R. 238 b). In German lands the ele¬ 
mentary vernacular school was still regarded as “the portico of 
the Temple,” “ Christianity its principal work,” and not as “mere 
establishments preparatory to public life, but be pervaded by the 
religious spirit.” 1 The uniform system of public schools ordered 
established for Prussia by Frederick the Great, in 1763, were aftei 
all little more than religious schools (R. 274), conducted for pur¬ 
poses of both Church and State. As Frederick expressed it, “we 
find it necessary and wholesome to have a good foundation laid in 
the schools by a rational and a Christian education of the young 
for the fear of God, and other useful ends.” In the. schools of 
La Salle’s organization, which was most prominent in elementary 
vernacular education in Catholic France, the aim continued to be 
(R. 182) “ to teach them to live honestly and uprightly, by in¬ 
structing them in the principles of our holy religion and by teach¬ 
ing them Christian precepts.” 

Weakening of the old religious theory. By the middle of the 
eighteenth century, however, there is a noticeable weakening of 
the hold of the old religious theory on the schools in most Protes¬ 
tant lands. In England there was a marked relaxation of the 
old religious intolerance in educational matters as the century 
proceeded, and new textbooks, embodying but little of the old 
gloomy religious material, appeared and began to be used. By 
a series of decisions, between 1670 and 1701 (chapter xxiv), the 
English courts broke the hold of the bishops in the matter of the 
licensing of elementary schoolmasters, and by the Acts of 1713 
and 1714 the Dissenters were once more allowed to conduct 
schools of their own. Coincident with this growth of religious 
tolerance among the English we find the Church of England re¬ 
doubling its efforts to hold the children of its adherents, by the 
organization of parish schools and the creation of a vast system 
of charitable religious schools. In German lands, too, a marked 
shifting of emphasis away from solely religious ends and toward 
the needs of the government began, toward the end of the eight* 

E g ertlard Loui$ ’ 3 Renewed Organization of the German School, 1739: *■ 
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eenth century, to be evident. In Wiirttemberg, which was some¬ 
what typical of late eighteenth-century action by other German 
States, a Circular of the General Synod, of November 1787, de¬ 
clares the German schools to be “those nurseries in which should 
be taught the true and genuine idea of the duties of men — cre¬ 
ated with a reasoning soul — toward God, government, their fel¬ 
low-men, and themselves, and also at least the first rudiments of 
useful and indispensable knowledge.” 

It was in the American Colonies, though, that the waning of the 
old religious interest was most notable. Due to rude frontier 
conditions, the decline in force of the old religious-town govern¬ 
ments, tire diversity of sects, the rise of new trade and civil in¬ 
terests, and the breakdown of old-home connections, the hold on 
the people of the old religious doctrines was weakened there ear¬ 
lier than in the old world. By 1750 the change in religious think¬ 
ing in America had become quite marked. As a consequence 
many of the earlier parochial schools had died out, while in the 
New England Colonies the colonial governments had been forced 
to exercise an increasing state oversight of the elementary school 
to keep it from dying out there as well. 

Studies and textbooks. The studies of the elementary vernac¬ 
ular school remained, throughout the whole of the eighteenth 
century, much as before, namely, reading, a little writing and 
ciphering, some spelling, religion, and in Teutonic countries a 
little music. La Salle (R. 182) had prescribed, for the Catholic 
vernacular schools of France, instruction in French, some Latin, 
“ orthography, arithmetic, the matins and vespers, le Pater, l'Ave 
Maria, le Credo et le Confiteor, the Commandments, responses, 
Catechism, duties of a Christian, and maxims and precepts drawn 
from the Testament.” The Catechism was to be taught one half- 
hour daily. The schoolbooks in England in Locke’s day, as he 
tells us (p. 435), were “the Horn Book, Primer, Psalter, Testa¬ 
ment, and Bible.” These indicate merely a religious vernacular 
school. The purpose stated for the English Church charity- 
schools (R. 238 b), schools that attained to large importance in 
England and the American Colonies during the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, shows them to have been, similarly, religious vernacular 
schools. The School Regulations which Frederick the Great 
promulgated for Prussia (1763), fixed the textbooks to be used 
(R. 274, § 20), and indicate that the instruction in Prussia was 
still restricted to reading, writing, religion, singing, and a little 
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arithmetic. In colonial America, Noah Webster’s description 

, , ,. .„„ (R. 230) of the schools he attended in Con- 

necticut, about 1764-70, shows that the 
& & U C U £ i SAj;: studies and textbooks were “chiefly or 

r wholly Dilworth’s Spelling Books, tire 

stijatow, ■ Psalter, Testament, and Bible,” with a 
| little writing and ciphering. A few words 
\ of description of these older books may 
1 ijuyioittffiljoti'. anvii prove useful here. 

^Stve'/SolwslotipAfmii ; The Horn Book. The Horn Book goes 
«h!KiJafMt 11 i&im ji back to the close of the fifteenth cen- 
I MiMtum tury, 1 and by the end of the sixteenth 
ifliiaonKSwiMDimnotn™ i century was m common use throughout 
England. Somewhat similar alphabet 
.iboards, lacking the handle, were also 
Mffiffl used in Holland, France, and in Ger- 

plSW man lands. This, a thin oak board on 

f|j|jT| 1 winch was pasted a printed slip, cov- 

ffilffl ered by translucent horn, was the book 

| from which children learned their letters 

Fig. i 3 oThL Book and |fg an to read ’ 1116 maste D of whi <* 
usually required some tune. Cowper 

thus describes this little book: 


Neatly secured Irom being soiled or torn 
Beneath a pane of thin translucent horn, 

A book (to please us at a tender age 

’T is called a book, though but a single page) 

Presents the prayer the Savior designed to teach, 
Which children use, and parsons — when they preach. 


The Horn Book was much used well into the eighteenth century, 
but its reading matter was in time incorporated into the school 
Primer, now evolved out of an earlier elementary religious man¬ 
ual. 

The Primer. Originally the child next passed to the Cate¬ 
chism and the Bible, but about the middle of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury the Primer began to be used, The Primer in its original 
form was a simple manual of devotion for the laity, compiled 


One of the earliest horn books known appears in the illuminated manuscript 
shown in Figure 44, which dates from 1503. The first definitely known horn book 
in England dates from 1587, while most of the specimens found in museums date 
from about the middle of the eighteenth century. As improvements or variations 
ot the hom book, cardboard sheets and wooden squares, known as battledores, ap- 
peared after 1770. On these the illustrated alphabet was printed. (SeeTuer A W., 
History of the Horn Book, 2 vols., illustrated, London, 1886, for detailed descriptions) 
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without any thought of its use in the schools. It contained the 
Creed; the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and a few of 
the more commonly used prayers and psalms. 1 The Catechism 
soon was added, and with the prefixing of the alphabet and a few 
syllables and words it was transformed, as schools arose, into the 
first reading book for children, There was at first no attempt at 
grading, illustration, or the introduction of easy reading material. 
About the close of the seventeenth century the illustrated Primer, 
with some attempt at grading and some additional subject-mat¬ 
ter, made its appearance, both in England and America, and at 
once leaped into great popularity. 

The idea possibly goes back to the Orbis Pictus (1654) of Co- 
menius (p. 413: R- 221), the first illustrated schoolbook ever 
written. The first English Primer adapted to school use was The 
Protestant Tutor, a rather rabid anti-Catholic work which ap¬ 
peared in London, about 1685. A later edition of this contained 
the alphabet, some syllables and words, the figures and letters, 
the list of the books of the Bible, an alphabet of lessons, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, the Ten Commandments, and a poem, 
long famous, on the death of the martyr, John Rogers. 2 It was 
an abridgement of this book which the same publisher brought 
out in Boston, about 1690, under the name of The New England 
Primer (R. 202). This at once leaped into great popularity, and 
became the accepted reading book in all the schools of the Ameri¬ 
can Colonies except those under the Church of England. For 
the next century and a quarter it was the chief school and reading 
book in use among the Dissenters and Lutherans in America. 
Schoolmasters drilled the children on the reading matter and the 
Catechism it contained, and the people recited from it yearly in 
the churches. It was also used for such spelling as was given. It 
was the first great American textbook success, and was still in 
use in the Boston dame schools as late as 1806. It was reprinted 
in England, and enjoyed a great sale among Dissenters there. Its 
sales in America alone have been estimated at least three million 
copies. The sale in Europe was also large. It was followed in 

1 The diversity of religious primers which had grown up by ^65 led Henry VIII 
to cause to be issued a unified and official Primer, containing the Pater Noster, Ave 
Maria, Credo, and the Ten Commandments. 

2 The title-page of an edition of r7rs declares that edition to be: “The Protestant 
Tutor, instructing Youth and Others, in the compleat method of Spelling, Reading, 
and Writing True English: Also discovering to them the Notorious Errors, 
Damnable Doctrines, and cruel Massacres of the bloody Papists which England may 
expect from a Popish Successor.” 
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England by other Primers and other introductory reading books, 
of which The History of Genesis (1708), a series of simple stories 
retold from the first book of the Bible, and The Child’s Weeks- 
Work (1712), containing proverbs, fables, conundrums, lessons on 
behavior, and a short catechism, are types. Frederick the Great, 
in his list of required textbooks for Prussian schools (R. 274, § 20), 
does not mention a Primer. 

The Catechism. In all Protestant German lands the Shorter 
Catechism prepared by Luther, or the later Heidelberg Cate- 

THE 

SHORTER CATECHISM, 

Agreed upon by the Reverend Assembl/ 
of Divine* at FFefminJhr. 

QTT/H AT it the chief Ena of Mon P 
f' A. Man’* chief End it to glorify 
God and enjoy him forever. 

Q. What Rule hath God ghm to direlt ur 
JUume may gUn'fy and enjoy him t 
A, The Word of God which iicontained in 
the Serlp-uresof the Old and New TefUment, 
ii the only rule to dire# us how we tnh> 
gtoilly end enjoy Him. 

Q. tVHat do the Stripturrt principally t(0 oh? 

A. T he Sciipiurci principally (each what 
Man iriu believe concerning God, and tphs? 

Duty God requires of Man. 

Q, What it God t 

A. God is a Spirit, Infinite, Eternal and 
Unahangtsbie, in his Being, Wifdom, 

Ttt Honnc!'!, Jj flics, Goadnefs and Trtuh, 

Q. Art ihtrt mere Godi than Oat f 

Fig. 131. The Westminster Catechism 
(A page from The New England Primer, natural size) ^ch fom the'char¬ 
acter, and none so much to fix the religious bias of the children. 
Almost equal importance was given to the Catechism in Catholic 
lands (R. 182, §§ 21-22), though there supplemented by more 
religious influences derived from the ceremonial of the Church. 

1 This was compiled by the Westminster Assembly of Divines, called togetbei 
by Parliament, in 1643, composed of 121 clergymen, 30 of the laity, and 5 special 
commissioners from Scotland. It held 1163 sessions, extending over six years, and 
framed the series of 107 questions and answers which appeared in the Primer as 
“The Shorter Catechism.” 


chism; in Calvimstic 
lands the Catechism of 
Calvin; and in England 
and the American Col¬ 
onies the Westminster 
Catechism, 1 formed the 
backbone of the religious 
instruction. Teachers 
drilled their pupils in 
these as thoroughly as 
on any other subject, 
writing masters set as 
copies sentences from 
the book, children were 
required to memorize 
the answers, and the doc¬ 
trines contained were 
emphasized by teacher 
and preacher so that the 
children were saturated 
with the religious ideas 
set forth. No book ex- 
ce.nt the. Bible did so 
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Spellers. The next step forward, in the transition from the re¬ 
ligious Primer to secular reading matter for school children, came 
in the use of the so-called Spellers. Probably the first of these 
was The English School-Master of 
Edmund Coote (R. 229), first is¬ 
sued in 1596. This gave thirty- 
two pages to the alphabet and 
spelling; eighteen to a shorter Cat¬ 
echism, prayers, and psalms; five 
to chronology; two to writing cop¬ 
ies; two to arithmetic; and twenty 
to a list of hard words, alpha¬ 
betically arranged and explained. 

As will be seen from this analysis 
of contents, this was a schoolmas¬ 
ter’s general manual and guide. 

After about 1740 such books be¬ 
came very popular, due to the 
publication that year of Thomas 
Dilworth’s A New Guide to the 
English Tongue. This book con¬ 
tained, as the title-page (R. 229) 
declared, selected lists of words ^ig. 132. Thomas Dixworth 
with rules for their pronunciation, The mo5t celeEnglish text . 
a short treatise on grammar, a col- book writer of his day. 

lection of fables with illustrations ( From the , Frontispiece of his SchooU 

for reading, some moral selections, 

and forms of prayer for children. It became very popular in New 
as well as in old England, and was followed by a long line of 
imitators, culminating in America in the publication of Noah 
Webster’s famous blue-backed American Spelling Book, in 1783. 
This was after the plan of the English Dilworth, but was put in 
better tea chin g form. It contained numerous graded lists of 
words, some illustrations, a series of graded reading lessons, and 
was largely secular in character. It at once superseded the expir¬ 
ing New England Pr imer in most of the American cities, and contin¬ 
ued popular in the United States for more than a hundred years. 1 

1 So great was the sale of this book that the author was able to support his fam¬ 
ily, during the twenty years (1807-27) he was at work on his Dictionary of the Eng¬ 
lish Language, entirely from the royalties from the Speller though the copyright re¬ 
turns were less than one cent a copy. At the time of his death (1843), the sales 
arete still appro xima tely a million copies a year, and the book is still on sale. 
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It was the second great American textbook success, and was 
followed by a long list of popular Spellers and Readers, leading 

up to the excellent secular Read- 

Fig. 133. Frontispiece to Noah which appeared in Boston, in 
Webster’s “American 1719. The first book written by 
Spelling Book” an American author was Isaac 

This is from the^^edjtion, reduced Greenw0od ’ s Arithmetic'll, Vulgar 

and. Decimal, which appeared in 
Boston, in 1729. In 1743 appeared Dilworth’s The Schoolmaster's 
Assistant , a book which retained its popularity in both England 
and America until after the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

No text in Arithmetic is mentioned in the School Regulations 
of Frederick the Great (R. 274, § 20), or in scarcely any of the de¬ 
scriptions left us of eighteenth-century schools. The study itself 
was common, but not universal, and was one that many teachers 
were not competent to teach. To possess a reputation as an 
“ arithmeticker ” was an important recommendation for a teacher, 
while for a pupil to be able to do sums in arithmetic was unusual, 
and a matter of much pride to parents. The subject was fre¬ 
quently taught by the writing master, in a separate school, 1 while 
the reading teacher confined himself to reading, spelling, and re¬ 
ligion, Thus, for example, following earlier English practice, the 
Town Meeting of Boston, in 1789, ordered “three reading schools 


1 In Nuremberg, as an example of German practice, the guild of writing and 
arithmetic masters continued, throughout all of the eighteenth century, and even 
into the nineteenth, as an organization separate from that of other types of 
tfifecher-. 
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and three writing schools established in the town” for the in¬ 
struction of children between the ages of seven and fourteen, the 
subjects to be taught in each being: 

The writing schools The reading schools 

Writing _ Spelling 

Arithmetic Accentuation 

Reading oi prose and verse 
English grammar and composition 

The teacher might or might not possess an arithmetic of his own, 
but the instruction to the pupil was practically always dictated 
and copied instruction. Each pupil made up his own book of 
rules and solved problems, and few 
pupils ever saw a printed arithmetic. 

Many of the early arithmetics were 
prepared after the catechism plan. 

There was almost no attempt to use 
the subject for drill in reasoning or to 
give a concrete type of instruction, 
before about the middle of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, 1 and but little along 
such reform lines was accomplished, 
until after the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

Writing, similarly, was taught by 
dictation and practice, and the art of 
the "scrivener,” as the writing master 
was called, was one thought to be 
difficult to learn. The lack of prac¬ 
tical value of the art, the high cost of 
paper, and the necessity usually for 
special lessons, all alike tended to 

make writing a much less commonly , ear1 ^ reprint tllis famous 
, . _ , bookappearedmBostonmmg. 

known art than reading. Fees also 

were frequently charged for instruction in writing and arithmetic; 
reading, spelling, and religion being the only free subjects. The 
scrivener and the arithmetic teacher also frequently moved about, 

1 Francke, in his Institutions at Halle (p. 418), had tried to develop a number- 
concept, and apply the teaching. In the Braunschweig-Liineburg school decree of 
1737 appeared directions for beginning number work by counting the fingers, apples, 
etc., and basing the multiplication table on addition. A few German writers during 
the eighteenth century suggested better instruction; Basedow (chapter xxn) tried 
to institute reform in the teaching of the subject, but it was left for Pestalozz! 
^chapter xxi) to give the first real impetus to the rational teaching of the subject 


HOLDER’S. 

ARITHMETICK: 

OR, THAT 

Neceflary ART 

Made Mod E&fie ; 

Being explain'd iri i way familiar 
to the Capacity of any that de¬ 
fire tolearn it in 8 little Tim. 


By J. Hoddrr, Writing-Mate. 


** Shewn «nk trooitlcU) ohian, *4 

Aufrmi&l, gj%l «Aji m a 7l Otfoad. 

TautLl 

By William Hume, philomath. 1 
Tom vo'S* — 

Printed fir o, Mduinttr, A BttU/v&Q, end 
C. JJuJu Jt. Rtirnfim, A. Ward, JF, And 1 

P, JftupQn. 7 iartfftux, c. £ ajfoxft, 

J- CUik, inDtiJ-Lux. 1739- 

Fig. 134. Title-Page or 
Hodder’s Arithmetic 
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as business warranted, and was not fixed as was the teacher oi 
the reading school. 

The teachers. The development of the vernacular school was 
retarded not only by the dominance of the religious purpose of the 
school, but by the poor quality of teachers found everywhere in 
the schools. The evolution of the elementary-school teacher of 
to-day out of the church sexton, bell-ringer, or grave-digger, 1 or 
out of the artisan, cripple, or old dame who added school teaching 
to other employment in order to live, forms one of the interesting 
as well as one of the yet-to-be-written chapters in the history of 
the evolution of the elementary school. 

Teachers in elementary schools everywhere in the eighteenth 
century were few in number, poor in quality, and occupied but 
a lowly position in the social scale. School dames in England 
(R. 235) and later in the American Colonies, and on the continent 
of Europe teachers who were more sextons, choristers, beadles, 
bell-ringers, grave-diggers, shoemakers, tailors, barbers, pension¬ 
ers, and invalids than teachers, too often formed the teaching body 
for the elementary vernacular school (Rs. 231, 232, 233). In 
Switzerland, tire Netherlands, and some of the American Colo¬ 
nies, where schools had become or were becoming local semi-civic 
affairs, the standards which might be imposed for teaching also 
were low. The grant of the tailoring monopoly to the elementary 
teachers of Prussia, 2 in 1738, and Kriisi's recollections of how he 
became a schoolmaster in Switzerland, in 1793 (R. 234), were 
quite typical of the time. Iu Catholic Franee, and hr some German 
Catholiclandsaswell, teaching congregations (p.345), someof whose 
members had some rudimentary training for their work, were 
in charge of the existing parish schools. These provided a some¬ 
what better type of teaching body than that frequently found in 
Protestant lands, though by the latter part of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury the beginnings of teacher-training are to be seen in some of 
the German States. The Church of England, too, had by this 

1 Such offices were not considered in any sense as degrading, and the attaching oi 
the new duty of instructing the young of the parish in reading and religion dignified 
still more the other church office. As schools grew in importance there was a grad¬ 
ual shifting of emphasis, and finally a dropping of the earlier duties. Many early 
school contracts in America (Rs. 105; 236) called for such church duties on the part 
of the parish teacher. See also footnote, p. 370. 

1 In 1722 country schoolmasters in Prussia were ordered selected from tailors, 
weavers, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, and carpenters, and in 1738 they were granted 
the tailoring monopoly in their villages, to help them to live. Later Frederick the 
Great ordered that his crippled and superannuated soldiers should be given tea ching 
positions in the elementary vernacular schools of Prussia. 
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time organized strong Societies 1 for the preparation of teachers 
for Church-of-England schools, both at home and abroad. In 
Dutch, German, and Scandinavian lands, and in colonies founded 
by these people in America, the parish 
school, closely tied up with and depen¬ 
dent upon the parish church, was the 
prevailing type of vernacular school, 
and in this the teacher was regarded 
as essentially an assistant to the pastor 
(R. 236) and the school as a depend¬ 
ency of the Church. 

In England, in addition to regular 
parish schools and endowed element¬ 
ary schools, three peculiar institutions, 
known as the Dame School, the reli¬ 
gious charity-school, and the private- 
adventure or “hedge school” had 
grown up, and the first two of these 
had reached a marked development 
by the middle of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. Because these were so charac¬ 
teristic of early English educational effort, and also played such 
an important part in the American Colonies as well, they merit 
a few words of description at this point. 

The Dame School. The Dame School arose in England after 
the Reformation. By means of it the increasing desire for a rudi¬ 
mentary knowledge of the art of reading could be satisfied, and at 
the same time certain women could earn a pittance. This type of 
school was carried early to the American Colonies, and out of it 
was in time evolved, in New England, the American elementary 
school. The Dame School was a very elementary school, kept in 
a kitchen or living-room by some woman who, in her youth, had 
obtained the rudiments of an education, and who now desired to 
earn a small stipend for herself by imparting to the children of her 
neighborhood her small store of learning. For a few pennies a 
week the dame took the children into her home and explained to 
them the mysteries connected with learning the beginnings of 
reading and spelling. Occasionally a little writing and counting 

1 The “Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge,” organized in 1690 
to aid the Church and provide schools at home, and the “ Society for the Propaga¬ 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” organized in 1702 to supply ministers and teach* 
era for churches and schools in the En glish colonies. 



Fig. 135. A "Christian 
Brothers” School 


La Salle teaching at Grenoble. 
Note the adult type of dress of 
the boys. 
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also were taught, though not often in England. In the American 
Colonies the practical situations of a new country forced the em¬ 
ployment as teachers of women who could teach all three sub¬ 
jects, thus early creating the American school of the so-called 
“2 Rs” — “Rea din g, Riting, Rithmetic.” The Dame School ap- 



Fig. 136. An English Dame School 
(From a drawing of a school in the heart of London, after Barclay) 


pears so frequently in English literature, both poetry and prose, 
that it must have played a very important part in the beginnings 
of elementary education in England. Of this school Shenstone 
(1714-63) writes (R. 235): 

In every village marked with little spire, 

Embowered in trees, and hardly known to fame, 

There dwells, in lowly shed and mean attire, 

A matron old, whom we schoolmistress name, 

Who boasts unruly brats with birch to tame. 

The Reverend George Crabbe (1754-1832), another poet of 
homely life, writes (R. 233) of a deaf, poor, patient widow who 

sits 

And awes some thirty infants as she knits; 

Infants of humble, busy wives who pay, 

Some trifling price for freedom through the day. 

This school flourished greatly in America during the eighteenth 
century, but with the coming of Infant Schools, early in the nine- 
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teenth, was merged into these to form the American Primary 
School. 

The reiigious charity-school. Another thoroughly characteris¬ 
tic English institution was the church charity-school. The first 
of these was founded in Whitechapel, London, in 1680. In 1699, 
when the School of Saint Anne, Soho (R. 237), was founded by 
“Five Earnest Laymen for the Poore Boys of the Parish,” it was 
the sixth of its kind in England. In 1699 the “Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge” (S.P.C.K.) was founded for 
the purpose, among other things, of establishing catechetical 
schools for the education of the children of the poor in the princi¬ 
ples of the Established Church (R. 238 b). In 1701 the “Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts” (S.P.G.) 
was also founded to extend the work of the Anglican Church 



Fig. 137. Gravel Lane Charity-School, Southwark. 

Founded in 1687, and one of the earliest of the Non-Conformist English charity- 
schools. Still carrying on its work in the original schoolroom at the time this 
picture appeared, in Londina Illustrata, in 1819. 

abroad, supply schoolmasters and ministers, and establish schools, 
to train children to read, write, know and understand the Cate¬ 
chism, and fit into the teachings and worship of the Church. To 
develop piety and help the poor to lead industrious, upright, 
self-respecting lives, “to make them loyal Church members. 
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and to fit them for work in that station of life in which it had 
pleased their Heavenly Father to place them,” were the prin¬ 
cipal objects of the Society. 

All were taught reading, spelling, and the Cat¬ 
echism, and instruction in writing and arithmetic 
might be added. The training might also be 
coupled with that of the “schools of industry” 
(workhouse schools, as described by Locke [R. 
217]) to augment the economic efficiency of the 
boy. Girls seem to have been provided for al¬ 
most equally with boys, and, in addition to being 
taught to read and spell, were taught “to knit 
their Stockings and Gloves, to Mark, Sew, and 
make and mend their Cloathes.” Both boys and 
girls were usually provided with books and cloth¬ 
ing, 1 a regular uniform being worn by the boys 
and girls of each school. 

The chief motive in the establishment of these 
schools, though, was to decrease the “Prophaness 
and Debauchery . . . owing to a gross Igno¬ 
rance of the Christian Religion” (R. 237) and 
to educate “Poor Children in the Rules and 
Principles of the Christian Religion as professed 
and taught in the Church of England.” Writ- 
Reverend Griffith Jones, an organizer for the 
S.P.C.K. in Wales, said: 

It is but a cheap education that we would desire for them [the poor), 
only the moral and religious branches of it, which indeed is the most 
necessary and indispensable part. The sole design of this charity is to 
inculcate upon such.... as can be prevailed upon to learn, the knowl¬ 
edge and practice, the principles and duties of the Christian religion; 
and to make them good people, useful members of society, faithful 
servants of God, and men and heirs of eternal life. 

These schools multiplied rapidly and soon became regular in¬ 
stitutions, as the following table, showing the growth of the 
S.P.C.K. schools in London alone, shows: 

1 In 1704 the ordinary charge in London for a “ School of 50 Boys Cloathed comes 
to about £75 per Annum, for which a School-Room, Books, and Firing are provided, 
a Master paid, and to each Boy is given yearly, 3 Bands, 1 Cap, 1 Coat, 1 Pair of 
Stockings, and one Pair of Shooes.” A girls’ school of the same size cost £60 per 
annum, which paid for the room, books, mistress, fixing and providing each girl 
with ‘‘3 Coyfs, 2 Bands, 1 Gown and Petticoat, 1 Pair of knit Gloves, 1 Pair of 
Stockings, and 2 Pair of Shooes.” 



Fig. 138. 

A Charity- 
School Girl 
in Uniform 

Saint Anne’s, 
Soho, England 

ing, in 1742, 
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Tear 

Schools 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1699 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1704 

54 

1386 

745 

2131 

1709 

88 

2181 

1221 

3402 

1714 

117 

3077 

1741 

4818 


In England and Ireland combined the Society had, by 1714, a 
total of 1073 schools, with 19,453 pupils enrolled, and by 1729 the 
number had increased to 1658, with approx¬ 
imately 34,000 pupils. From England the 
charity-school idea was early carried to the 
Anglican Colonies in America and became a 
fixed institution in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, Maryland, and somewhat in the 
Colonies farther south. In the Pennsylvania 
constitution of 1790 we find the following 
directions for the establishment of a state 
charity-school system to supplement the par¬ 
ish schools of the churches: 

Sec. 1. The legislature shall, as soon as con¬ 
veniently may be, provide, by law, for the estab¬ 
lishment of schools throughout the State, in such 
manner that the poor may be taught gratis. 



Fig. 139. 

A Charity-School 
Boy in Uniform 
Saint Anne’s, 
Soho, England 

This was a school 


The first Pennsylvania school law of, 1802 
carried this direction into effect by providing 
for pauper schools in the counties, a condi¬ 
tion that was not done away with until 1834. 

In New Jersey the system lasted until 1838. 

The private-adventure, or “ hedge,” school, 
analogous to the Dame School, but was kept by a man instead of 
a woman, and usually at his home or shop. Plate 15, showing 
a shoe cobbler teaching, represents one type of such schools. The 
term “hedge schools” arose in Ireland, where teaching was for¬ 
bidden the Catholics, and secret schools arose in which priests and 
others taught what was possible. Of these McCarthy writes: 1 

On the highways and on the hillsides, in ditches and behind hedges, 
in the precarious shelter of the ruined walls of some ancient abbey, or 
under the roof of a peasant’s cabin, the priests set up schools and taught 
the children of their race. 


The term soon came to be applied to any kind of a poor school, 
t&Ught in an irregular manner or place. Similar irregular schools, 
1 McCarthy, Justin H., Ireland since the Union , p. 13. 
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under equivalent names, also were found in German lands, 1 the 
Netherlands, and in France, while in the American Colonies "in¬ 
dentured white servants” were frequently let out as schoolmas¬ 
ters. The following advertisement of a teacher for sale is typical 
of private-adventure elementary school-keeping during the colo- 


To Be DISPOSED of, 

A likely Servant Mans Time for 4 Years 

1%. who is very well Qualified for a Clerk or to teach 
a School, he Reads, Writes, underftands Arirhmetick and 
Acoomptsvery well, Enquire of the Printer hereof. 

Fro. 140. Advertisement tor a Teacher to Let 
(From the American Weekly Mercury of Philadelphia, 1735) 


nial period. These schools were taught by itinerant school-keep¬ 
ers, artisans, and tutors of the poorer type, but offered the begin- 
nings of elementary education to many a child who otherwise 
would never have been able to learn to read. In the early eight¬ 
eenth century these schools attained a remarkable development 
in England. 

A new influence of tremendous future importance — general 
reading — was now coming in; the vernacular was fast supplant¬ 
ing Latin; newspapers were being started; little books or pam¬ 
phlets (tracts) containing general information were being sold; 
books for children and beginners were being written; the popular 
novel and story had appeared; 2 and all these educative forces 
were creating a new and a somewhat general desire for a knowl¬ 
edge of the art of reading. This in turn caused a new demand 
for schools to teach the long-locked-up art, and this demand was- 
capitalized to the profit of many types of people. 

The apprenticing of orphans and children of the poor. The 
compulsory apprenticing of the children of the poor, as we have 
seen (p. 326), was an old English institution, and workhouse train¬ 
ing, or the so-called “schools of industry,” became, by the eight¬ 
eenth century, a prominent feature of the English care of the 
poor. These represented the only form of education supported 

1 Frederick the Great, in the General School Regulations issued in 1763 (R. 274, 
§ 15)1 strictly prohibited the keeping of “hedge schools” in the towns and rural dis¬ 
tricts of Prussia. 

a Bunyan's Pilgrim’s Progress (1678,) Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe (1719), and 
Gulliver's Travels (1726). The publication of these tremendously stimulated the 
desire to read. 
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by taxation, and the only form of education to which Parliament 
gave any attention during the whole of the eighteenth century. 
This type of institution also was carried to the Anglican Colo¬ 
nies in America, as we have seen in the documents for Virginia (R. 
200 a), and became an established institution in America as well. 

The apprenticing of boys to a trade, a still older institution, 
was also much used as a means for training youths for a life in the 
trades, not only in England and the American Colonies, but 
throughout all European lands as well. The conditions surround¬ 
ing the apprenticing of a boy had by the eighteenth century be¬ 
come quite fixed. The “ Indenture of Apprenticeship ” was drawn 
up by a lawyer, and by it the master was carefully bound to clothe 
and feed the boy, train him properly in his trade, look after his 
morals, and start him in life at the end of his apprenticeship. This 
is well shown in the many records which have been preserved, 
both in England (R. 242) and the American Colonies (R. 201). 
For many boys this type of education was the best possible at the 
time, and worthily started the possessor in tire work of Iris trade. 

In the eighteenth century different English church parishes be¬ 
gan to set up workhouse schools of various types, and to maintain 
these out of parish “rates.” The one established in Bishopsgate 
Street, London, in 1701, is typical. This cared for about 375 
children and in it, by 1720, there had been educated and placed 
forth 1420 children, and in addition 123 had died. Of this school 
it is recorded that poor children 

“being taken into the said Workhouse are there taught to Read and 
Write, and kept to Work until they are qualified to be put out to be 
Apprentices, and for the Sea Service, or otherwise disposed; . ... The 
Habit of the Children is all the same, being made of Russit Cloth, and 
a round Badge worn upon their Breast, representing a poor Boy, and 
aSheep; the Motto: ‘ God’s Providenceis our Inheritance.'" . . . In this 
workhouse children were “taught to spin Wool and Flax, to Sow and 
Knit, to make their own Cloaths, Shoes, and Stockings, and the like 
Employments; to inure them betimes to labour. They are also taught 
to read, and such as are capable, to write and cast Accounts; and also 
the Catechism, to ground them in Principles of Religion and Honesty.” 1 

The school established by Saint John’s parish, Southwark, Lon¬ 
don, in 1735, and designed to train and “put out” girls for domes¬ 
tic service (R. 241), and which cared for, clothed, and trained 
forty girls, is also typical of these parish schools “for the children 
of the industrious poor.” 

1 Strype, John, Stowe’s Survey of London, 1720; bk. x, pp. 199. 201-02. 
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Methods of instruction. Throughout the eighteenth century 
the method of instruction commonly employed in the vernacular 
schools was what was known as the individual method. This was 
wasteful of both time and effort, and unpedagogical to a high de¬ 
gree (R. 244). Everywhere the teacher was engaged chiefly in 
hearing recitations, testing memory, and keeping order. The 
pupils came to the master’s desk, one by one (see Figures 98, 99), 
and recited what they had memorized. Aside from imposing dis¬ 
cipline, teaching was an easy task. The pupils learned the as¬ 
signed lessons and recited what they had learned. Such a thing 
as methodology — technique of instruction — was unknown. 
The dominance of the religious motive, too, precluded any liberal 
attitude in school instruction, the individual method was time- 
consuming, school buildings often were lacking, and in general 
there was an almost complete lack of any teaching equipment, 
books, or supplies. Viewed from any modern standpoint the 
schools of the eighteenth century attained to but a low degree of 
efficiency (R. 244). The school hours were long, the schoolmas¬ 
ter’s residence or place of work or business was commonly used as 
a schoolroom, and such regular schoolrooms as did exist were 
dirty and noisy and but poorly suited to school purposes. Schools 
everywhere, too, were ungraded, the school of one teacher being 
like that of any other teacher of that class. 

So wasteful of time and effort was the individual method of in¬ 
struction that children might attend school for years and get only 
a mere start in reading and writing. Paulsen, 1 writing of schools 
in German lands at an even later date, says that even in the better 
type of vernacular schools 

many children never achieved anything beyond a little reading ana. 
knowing a few things by heart. ... The instruction in reading was 
never anything else but a torture, protracted through years, from 
saying the alphabet and formation of syllables to the deciphering of 
complete words, without any real success in the end, while writing was 
nothing but a wearisome tracing of the letters, the net result of all 
the toil being the gabbling of the Catechism and a few Bible texts and 
hymns, learned over and over again. 

The imparting of information by the teacher to a class, or a class 
discussion of a topic, were almost unknown. Hearing lessons, 
assigning new tasks, setting copies, making quill pens, dictating 
sums, and imposing order completely absorbed the time and the 
attention of the teacher. 

1 Paulsen, Friedrich, German Education, p. 14.1. 
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School discipline. The discipline everywhere was severe. “A 
boy has a back; when you hit it he understands,” was a favorite 
pedagogical maxim of the tune. Whipping-posts were sometimes 
set up in the schoolroom, and practically 
all pictures of the schoolmasters of the 
time show a bundle of switches near 
at hand. Boys in the Latin grammar 
schools were flogged for petty oflenses 
(R. 245). The ability to impose order 
on a poorly taught and, in consequence, 
an unruly school was always an impor- 



Fig. 141. A School 
Whipping-Post 
D rawn from apicture of a five- 
foot whipping-post which once 
stood in the floor of a school- 
house at Sunderland, Massa¬ 
chusetts. Nowin theDeerfield 
Museum. 

tant requisite of die 
schoolmaster. A Swab¬ 
ian schoolmaster, Hau- 
berle by name, with 
characteristic Teutonic 
attention to details, has 
left on record 1 that, in 
the course of his fifty- 
one years and seven 
months as a teacher 
he had, by a moder¬ 
ate computation, given 
911,527 blows with a 
cane, 124,010 blows 
with a rod, 20,989 blows 
and raps with a ruler, 

1 Barnard, Henry. Trans¬ 
lated from Karl von Raumer; 
in his American Journal of 
Education, vol. v, p. 5 ° 9 - 



Fig. 142. An Eighteenth-Century German 
School 

Reproduction of an engraving by J. Mettenleiter 
now in theKupferstichkabinet, Munich, and printed 
in Joh. Ferd. Schlez’s Dorfschulm zu Langenhausm. 
Nuremberg, 1795- 
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136,715 blows with the hand, 10,235 blows over the mouth, 
7,905 boxes on the ear, 1,115,800 raps on the head, and 22,763 
nolabmes with the Bible, Catechism, singing book, and grammar. 
He had 777 times made boys kneel on peas, 613 times on a triangu¬ 
lar piece of wood, had made 3001 wear the jackass, and 1707 hold 
the rod up, not to mention various more unusual punishments he 
had contrived on the spur of the occasion. Of the blows with the 
cane, 800,000 were for Latin words; of the rod 76,000 were for 
texts from the Bible or verses from the singing book. He also had 
about 3000 expressions to scold with, two thirds of which were 
native to the German tongue and the remainder his invention. 

Another illustration of German school discipline, of many that 
might be cited, was the reform work of Johann Ernest Christian 
Haun, who was appointed, in 1783, as inspector of schools in the 
once famous Gotha (p. 317). Due to warfare and neglect the 
schools there had fallen into disrepute. Haun drove the incapa¬ 
ble teachers from the work, and for a time restored the schools to 
something of their earlier importance. Among other reforms it is 
recorded^ that he forbade teachers to put irons around the boys’ 
necks, to cover them with mud, to make them kneel on peas, or to 
brutally beat them. Diesterweg (R. 244) describes similar pun¬ 
ishments as characteristic of eighteenth-century German schools. 
The eighteenth-century German schoolmaster shown in Fig. 142 
was probably a good sample of his class. 

Pedagogical writers of the time uniformly complain of the se¬ 
vere discipline of the schools, and the literature of the period 
abounds in allusions to the prevailing harshness of the school dis¬ 
cipline. A few writers condemn, but most approve heartily of the 
use of the rod. “Spare the rod and spoil the child” had for long 
been a well-grounded pedagogical doctrine. Among many literary 
extracts that might be cited illustrating this belief, the following 
poem by the English poet Crabbe (1754-1832) is interesting. He 
puts the following words into the mouth of his early schoolmaster; 

Students like horses on the road, 

Must be well lashed before they take the load; 

They may be willing for a time to run, 

But you must whip them ere the work be done; 

To tell a boy, that if he will improve. 

His friends will praise him, and his parents love, 

Is doing nothing — he has not a doubt 
But they will love him, nay, applaud without; 

Let no fond sire a boy’s ambition trust, 

To make him study, let him learn he must. 
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Conditions surrounding childhood. It is difficult for us of to¬ 
day to re-create in imagination the pitiful life-conditions which 
surrounded children a century and a half ago. Often the lot of 
the children of the poor, who then constituted the great bulk of 
all children, was little less than slavery. Wretchedly poor, dirty, 
unkempt, hard-worked, beaten about, knowing strong drink 
early, illiterate, often vicious — their lot was a sad one. For the 
children of the poor there were few, if any, educational opportuni¬ 
ties. Writing on the subject David Salmon says : 1 

The imagination of the twentieth century cannot fathom the pov¬ 
erty of the eighteenth. The great development of mines and manu¬ 
factures, which has brought ease and independence within the reach of 
industrious labour everywhere, had hardly begun; employment was so 
scarce and intermittent, and wages were so low, that the working 
classes lived in hovels, dressed in rags, and were familiar with the 
pangs of hunger; while those who were forced to look to the rates for 
hovels, rags, and food sufficient to maintain a miserable life numbered 
a sixth of the whole population. 

In tire towns children were apprenticed out early in life, and for 
long hours of daily labor. Child welfare was almost entirely neg¬ 
lected, children were cuffed about and beaten at their work, juve¬ 
nile delinquency was a common condition, child mortality was 
heavy, and ignorance was the rule. Schools generally were pay 
institutions or a charity, and not a birthright, and usually existed 
only for the middle and lower-middle classes in the population 
who were attendants at the churches and could afford to pay a 
little for the schooling given. Reading and religion were usually 
the only free subjects. Only in the New England Colonies, where 
the beginnings of town and colony school systems were evident, 
and in a few of the German States where state control was begin¬ 
ning to be exercised, was a better condition to be found. 

Among the middle and upper social classes, particularly on 
the continent of Europe, a stiff artificiality everywhere prevailed. 
Children were dressed and treated as miniature adults, the normal 
activities of childhood were suppressed, and the natural interest? 
and emotions of children found little opportunity for expression 
Wearing powdered and braided hair, long gold-braided coats, em¬ 
broidered waistcoats, cockaded hats, and swords, boys were 
treated more as adults than as children. Girls, too, with their 
long dresses, hoops, powdered hair, rouged faces, and demure 

1 Salmon, David, “ The Education of the Poor in the Eighteenth Century ”; 
in Educational Record, London, 1908. 
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Fig. 143. Children as Miniature Adults 
Children leaving school, from, an eighteenth-century drawing by 
Saint Aubin. 


manner, were trained in a, for children, most unnatural man¬ 
ner . 1 The dancing master for their manners and graces, and the 
religious instructor to develop in them the ability to read and 
to go through a largely meaningless ceremonial, were the chief 
guides for the period of their childhood. 

1 "If you would comprehend the success of Rousseau’s Smile, call to mind the 
children we have described, the embroidered, gilded, dressed-up, powdered little 
gentlemen, decked with sword and sash, . . . alongside of these, little ladies of six 
years, still more artificial, — so many veritable dolls to which rouge is applied, and 
with which a mother amuses herself for an hour and then consigns them to her maids 
for the rest of the day. This mother reads Smile. It is not surprising that she 
immediately strips the poor little thing (of its social harness of whalebone, iron, and 
hair) and determines to nurse her next child herself.” (Taine, H, A., The 
Retime, vol. n, p. aji.) 
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School support. No uniform plan, in any country, had as yet 
been evolved for even the meager support which the schools of the 
time received. The Latin grammar schools were in nearly all 
cases supported by the income from old “foundations” and from 
students’ fees, with here and there some state aid. The new ele¬ 
mentary vernacular schools, though, had had assigned to them 
few old foundations upon which to draw for maintenance, and in 
consequence support for elementary schools had to be built up 
from new sources, and this required time. 

In England the Act of Conformity of 1662 (R. 166), it will be 
remembered (p. 324), had laid a heavy hand on the schools by 
driving all Dissenters from positions in them, and the Five-Mile 
Act of 1665 had borne even more severely on the teachers in the 
schools of the Dissenters. Fortunately for elementary education 
in England, however, the English courts, in 1670, had decided in a 
test case that the teacher in an elementary school could not be de¬ 
prived of his position by failure of the bishop to license him, if he 
were a nominee of the founder or the lay patron of the school. 
The result of this decision was that, between 1660 and 1730, 905 
endowed elementary schools were founded in England, and 72 
others previously founded had their endowments increased. The 
number continued to increase throughout the eighteenth century, 
and by 1842 had reached a total of 2194. These new foundations 
probably gave the best schooling of the time, and tended to stir 
the Established Church to action. Accordingly we find that dur¬ 
ing the eighteenth century the vestries of the different church 
parishes began the creation of parish elementary schools for the 
children of the poor of the parish, supporting a teacher for them 
out of the parish rates, and without specific legal authorization to 
do so. These new parish schools also contributed somewhat to 
the provision of elementary education, and mark the beginning of 
the church “voluntary schools” which were such a characteristic 
feature of nineteenth-century English education. We thus have, 
in England, endowed elementary schools, parish schools, dame 
schools, private-adventure schools of many types, and charity- 
schools, all existing side by side, and drawing such support as 
they could from endowment funds, parish rates, church tithes, 
subscriptions, and tuition fees. The support of schools by sub¬ 
scription lists (R. 240) was a very common proceeding. Educa¬ 
tion in England, more than in any other Protestant land, early 
came to be regarded as a benevolence which the State was unde£ 
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no obligation to support. Only workhouse schools were provided 
for by the general taxation of all property. 

In the Netherlands and in German lands church funds, town 
funds, and tuition fees were the chief means of support, though 
here and there some prince had provided for something approach¬ 
ing state support for the schools of his little principality. Fred¬ 
erick the Great had ordered schools established generally (1763) 
and had decreed the compulsory attendance of children (R. 274), 
but he had depended largely on church funds and tuition fees (§7) 
for maintenance, with a proviso that the tuition of poor and or¬ 
phaned children should be paid from “any funds of the church or 
town, that the schoolmaster may get his income ” (§8). In Scot¬ 
land the church parish school was the prevailing type. In France 
the religious societies (p. 345) provided nearty all the elementary 
vernacular religious education that was obtainable. 

In the Dutch Provinces, in the New England Colonies, and in 
some of the minor German States, we find the clearest examples of 
the beginnings of state control and maintenance of elementary 
schools — something destined to grow rapidly and in the nine¬ 
teenth century take over the school from the Church and main¬ 
tain it as a function of the State. The Prussian kings early made 
grants of land and money for endowment funds and support, and 
state aid was ordered granted by Maria Theresa for Austria (R. 
274 a), in 1774. In the New England Colonies the separation of 
the school from the Church, and the beginnings of state support 
and control of education, found perhaps their earliest and clearest 
exemplification. In the other Colonies the lottery was much 
used (R. 246) to raise funds for schools, while church tithes, sub¬ 
scription lists, and school societies after the English pattern also 
helped in many places to start and support a school or schools. 

Only by some such means was it possible in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury that the children of the poor could ever enjoy any opportuni¬ 
ties for education. The parents of the poor children, themselves 
uneducated, could hardly be expected to provide what they had 
never come to appreciate themselves. On the other hand, few of 
the well-to-do classes felt under any obligation to provide educa¬ 
tion for children not their own. There was as yet 110 realization 
that the diffusion of education contributed to the welfare of the 
State, or that the ignorance of the masses might be in any way a 
public peril. This attitude is well shown for England by the fact 
that not a single law relating to the education of the people, aside 
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from workhouse schools, was enacted by Parliament during the 
whole of tire eighteenth century. The same was true of France 
until the coming of the Revolution. It is to a few of tire German 
States and to the American Colonies that we must turn for the 
beginnings of legislation directing school support. This we sba.11 
describe more in detail in later chapters. 

The Latin Secondary School. The great progress made in edu¬ 
cation during the eighteenth century, nevertheless, was in ele¬ 
mentary education. Concerning the secondary schools and the 
universities there is little to add to what has previously been said. 
During this century the secondary school, outside of German 
lands, remained largely stationary. Having become formal and 
lifeless in its teaching (p. 283), and in England and France 
crushed by religious-uniformity legislation, the Latin grammar 
school of England and the surviving colleges in France practically 
ceased to exert any influence on the national life. The Jesuit 
schools, which once had afforded the best secondary education in 
Europe, had so declined in usefulness everywhere that they were 
about to be driven from all lands. The Act of Conformity of 1662 
(R. 166) had dealt the grammar schools of England a heavy blow, 
and the eighteenth century found them in a most wretched condi¬ 
tion, with few scholars, and their endowments shamefully abused. 
The Law of 1662, says Montmorency, “involved such a peering 
into the lives of schoolmasters, such a course of inquisitorial folly, 
that the position became intolerable. Men would not become 
schoolmasters. . . . Education had no meaning when none but 
political and religious hypocrites were allowed to teach. . .. Na¬ 
tional education was destroyed,” and the grammar schools of 
England were “practically withdrawn during more than two cen¬ 
turies ^662-1870) from the national life.” 1 
In German lands the old Latin schools continued largely un¬ 
changed until near the middle of the eighteenth century, with 
Latin, taught as it had been for a century or more, as the chief 
subject of study. Shortly after the coming of Frederick the 
Great to the throne (1740) the Latin schools of Prussia, and after 
them the Latin schools in other German States, were reorganized 
and given a new life. The influence of Francke’s school at Halle 
(p. 418), and the new types of teaching developed there and by 
his followers elsewhere, began to be felt. German, French, and 
mathematics were given recognition, and some science work was 
J Montdoiency, J. E. G. de., The Progress of Education in England, pp. 46, 5a 
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here and there introduced. Above all, though, Greek, now at¬ 
tained to the place of first importance in the reorganized Latin 
schools. 

It was not until after 1740 that the German people awakened 
to the possibility of an independent national life. Then, under 
the new impulse toward nationality, French influence and man¬ 
ners were thrown off, German literature attained its Golden Age, 
the Ritterakademieen (p. 405) were discarded, and a number of 
the German Principalities and States revised their school regula¬ 
tions and erected, out of the old Latin schools, a series of human¬ 
istic gymnasia in which the study of Greek life and culture occu¬ 
pied the foremost place. New methods in classical study were 
thought out and applied, and a new pedagogical purpose — cul¬ 
ture and discipline — was given to the regenerated Latin schools. 
A new Renaissance, in a way, took place in German lands, 1 and 
a knowledge of Greek was proclaimed by German university and 
gymnasial teachers as indispensable to a liberal education with 
an earnestness of conviction not exceeded by Battista Guarino 
(p. 268) four centuries before. To know Greek and to have some 
familiarity with Greek literature and history now came to be re¬ 
garded as necessary to the highest culture, 2 and a pedagogical 
theory for such study was erected, based on the discipline of tho 
mind, 3 which dominated the German classical school throughout 
the entire nineteenth century. It was in the eighteenth century 

1 A change now took place in the intellectual life of Germany: “The nation began 
to make itself independent of French influence. In literature Klopstock and 
Lessing broke the fetters of French classicism. An ardent desire for a deeper culture 
peculiar to the German people asserted itself. But the soil of the national life was 
too poor in genus lor a purely German culture, hence scholars looked for new models 
and found them in classical antiquity. The ancient authors became again the mas¬ 
ters of culture and taste; with this difference, though, that it was not desired to 
learn how to express their thoughts as well as the learner’s thoughts in Latin, but to 
become familiar with their manner of thinking and feeling, for the purpose of en¬ 
larging and ennobling German thought and speech. From this standpoint Greek, 
on account of jits more valuable literature, assumed a higher importance, and, by 
degrees, a superiority over Latin.” (Nohle, E., History of the German School Sys¬ 
tem, pp. 48-49.) 

2 “If any one be destined for a studious career, let him not shirk his Greek les¬ 
sons, inasmuch as he would thereby suffer irretrievable loss. . . . He who reads the 
classic writers, studying mathematical reasoning at the same time, trains his mind 
to distinguish what is true or false, beautiful or unsightly, fills his memory with 
manifold fine thoughts, attains skill in grasping the ideas of others as well as in 
fluently expressing his own, acquires a number of excellent maxims for the improve- 
ment of the understanding and the will, and thus learns by practice nearly all that 
a good compendium of philosophy could teach him in systematic order and dog- 

I made form.” (School Regulations for Braunschweig-Ltineburg, of 1737.) 

| , assured that if you forget your Greek, yes, even your Latin too, you still 

. have the advantage of having given your mind a training and discipline that will g« 
KiPfitu you into your future occupation.” (Friedrich Gedike, 1755-1803.) 
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also that the German States began the development of the scien¬ 
tific secondary school (Realschule), see p, 420, as described in a 
preceding chapter. 

Rise of the Academy in America. As we have seen (p. 361), 
the English Latin grammar school was early (1635) carried to New 
England, and set up there and elsewhere in the Colonies, but after 
the close of the seventeenth 
century its continued main¬ 
tenance was something of a 
struggle. Particularly in the 
central and southern colonies, 
where commercial demands 
early made themselves felt, the 
tendency was to teach more 
practical subjects. This tend¬ 
ency led to the evolution, about 
the middle of the eighteenth 
century, of the distinctively 
American Academy, with a 
more practical curriculum, and by the close of the century it 
was rapidly superseding the older Latin grammar school. Frank¬ 
lin's Academy at Philadelphia, which began instruction in 1751, 
and which later evolved into the University of Pennsylvania, was 
probably the first American Academy. The first in Massachu¬ 
setts was founded in 1761, and by 1800 there were seventeen in 
Massachusetts alone. The great period of academy develop¬ 
ment was the first half of the nineteenth century. The Phillips 
Academy, at Andover, Massachusetts, founded in 1788, re¬ 
veals clearly the newer purpose of these American secondary 
schools. The foundation grant of this school gives the purpose 
to be: 

to lay the foundation of a public free school or ACADEMY for the 
purposes of instructing Youth, not only in English and Latin Gram¬ 
mar, Writing, Arithmetic, and those Sciences wherein they are com¬ 
monly taught; but more especially to learn them the GREAT END 
AND REAL BUSINESS OF LIVING ... it is again declared that 
the first and principle object of this Institution is the promotion, of 
TRUE PIETY and VIRTUE; the second, instruction in the English, 
Latin, and Greek Languages, together with Writing, Arithmetic, 
Music, and the Art of Speaking; the third, practical Geometry, Logic, 
and Geography; and the fourth, such other liberal Arts and Sciences or 
Languages, as opportunity and ability may hereafter admit, and as 
the TRUSTEES shall direct. 



Fig. 144. A Pennsylvania Academy 

York Academy, York, Pennsylvania, 
founded by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, in 1787. 
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Though still deeply religious, these new schools usually were free 
from denominationalism. Though retaining the study of Latin, 
they made most of new subjects of more practical value. A study 
of real tilings rather than words about things, and a new emphasis 
on the native English and on science were prominent features of 
their work. They were also usually open to girls, as well as boys, 
— an innovation in secondary education before almost wholly 
unknown. Many were organized later for girls only. These 
institudons were the precursors of the American public high 
school, itself a type of the most democratic institution for secon¬ 
dary educadon the world has ever known. 

The universities. The condition of the universities by the 
middle of the eighteenth century we traced in the preceding chap¬ 
ter. They had lost their earlier importance as institutions of 
learning, but in a few places the sciences were slowly gaining a. 
foothold, and in German lands we noted die appearance of the 
first two modern universities — institutions destined deeply to* 
influence subsequent university development, as we shall point 
out in a later chapter. 

End of the transition period. We have now reached, in our 
study of the history of educational progress, the end of the transi¬ 
tion period which marked the change in thinking from mediaeval 
to modern attitudes. The period was ushered in with the begin¬ 
nings of the Revival of Learning in Italy in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, and it may fittingly close about die middle of the eigh¬ 
teenth. 

We now stand on the threshold of a new era in world history. 
The same questioning spirit that animated the scholars of the 
Revival of Learning, now full-grown and become bold and self- 
confident, is about to be applied to affairs of politics and govern¬ 
ment, and we are soon to see absolutism and mediaeval attitudes 
in both Church and State questioned and overthrown. New 
political theories are to be advanced, and the divine right of the 
people is to be asserted and established in England, the American 
Colonies, and in France, and ultimately, early in the twentieth 
century, we are to witness the final overthrow of the divine-right- 
of-kings idea and a world-wide sweep of the democratic spirit. 
A new human and political theory as to education is to be evolved; 
the school is to be taken over from the Church, vastly expanded 
in scope, and made a constructive instrument of the State; and* 
the wonderful nineteenth century is to witness a degree of h uman, . 
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scientific, political, and educational progress not seen before in 
all the days from the time of the Crusades to the opening of the 
nineteenth century. It is to this wonderful new era in world 
history that we now turn. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Contrast a religious elementary school, with the Catechism as its chief 
textbook, with a modem public elementary school. 

3. Contrast the elementary schools of Mulcaster and Comenius. 

3. To what extent did the religious teachings of the time support Locke’* 
ideas as to the disciplinary conception of education? 

4. Do we to-day place as much emphasis on habit formation as did Locke? 
On character? On good breeding? 

5. State some of the reasons for the noticeable weakening of the hold of the 
old religious theory as to education, in Protestant lands, by the middle 
of the eighteenth century. 

6. How do you explain the slow evolution of the elementary teacher into a 
position of some importance? Is the evolution still in process? Illus¬ 
trate. 

7. What were the motives behind the organization of the religious charity- 
schools? 

8. Show how tax-supported workhouse schools represented, for England, 
the first step in public-school maintenance. 

g. Show that teaching under the individual method of instruction was 
school keeping, rather than school teaching. 

10. How do you explain the general prevalence of harsh discipline well into 
the nineteenth century? 

11. Did any other country have, in the eighteenth century, so mixed a type 
of elementary education as did England? Why was it so badly mixed 
there? 

12. Show how the English Act of Conformity, of 1662, stifled the English 
Latin grammar schools. 

13. What reasons were there for the development of the more practical 
Academy in America, rather than in England? 

14. Compare the American Academy with the German Realschule. 

SELECTED READINGS 

In the accompanying Book of Readings the following selections, illustrative 
of the contents of this chapter, are reproduced: 

226. Mulcaster: Table of Contents of his Positions, 

227. Locke: On the Teaching of Latin. 

228. Locke: On the Bible as a Reading Book. 

229. Coote-Dilworth: Two early “Spelling Books.” 

230. Webster: Description of Pre-Revolutionary Schools. 

231. Raumer: Teachers in Gotha in 1741. 

232. Raumer: An 18th Century Swedish People’s School. 

233. Raumer; Schools of Frankfurt-am-Main during the Eighteenth Cen¬ 
tury. 

234. Krtisi: A Swiss Teacher’s Examination in 1793. 

335 - Crabbe; White; Shenstone: The English Dame School described. 

136. Newburgh: A Parochial-School Teacher’s Agreement. 
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237. Saint Anne: Beginnings of an English Charity School. 

238. Regulations: Charity-School Organization and Instruction. 

(a) Qualifications for the Master. 

(. b) Purpose and Instruction. 

239. Allen and McClure: Textbooks used in English Charity-Schools. 

240. England: A Charity-School Subscription Form. 

241. Southwark: The Charity-School of Saint John’s Parish. 

242. Gorsham: An Eighteenth-Century Indenture of Apprenticeship. 

243. Indenture: Learning the Trade of a Schoolmaster. 

244. Diesterweg: The Schools of Germany before Pestalozzi. 

245. England: Free School Rules, 1734- 

246. Murray: A New Jersey School Lottery. 

QUESTIONS ON THE READINGS 

x. State the main points in Mulcaster’s scheme (226) for education. 

2. Characterize Locke’s criticism (227) on the teaching of Latin. 

3. State Locke’s ideas as to the use of the Bible (228). 

4. Characterize the nature and contents of the so-called “Spellers” by 
Coote and DiLwortli (229). 

5. Compare the Connecticut common school, as described by Webster (230), 
with an English charity-school (238 b), or a Swedish popular school 
(232) of the time. 

6. Just what staLe of vernacular education in Teutonic lands is indicated 
by the three selections (231, 232, 233)? 

7. Compare the proprietary right of the teachers at Frankfort (233) with 
the right of control claimed over song schools by the Precentor of a medi- 
aival cathedral (83). 

8. Do such conditions as Kriisi describes (234) exist anywhere to-day? 

9. Characterize the Dame School of England, as to instruction and control, 
from the descriptions given in the selections (235) reproduced. 

10. State the relationship of teacher and minister at Newburgh (236), and 
indicate the nature and probable extent of his income. 

11. State the purpose of the founders of Saint Anne of Soho (237), and 
characterize the type of school they created. 

12. What does the qualification for a charity-school teacher (238 a) indicate 
as to the nature of the teacher’s calling in such schools? Outline the 
instruction (238 b) in such a school. 

13. What instruction did the textbooks as printed (239) provide for? 

14. Show the voluntary and benevolent character of the charity-school by 
comparing the subscription form (240) with some voluntary subscrip¬ 
tion form used to-day. 

15. How did the school in Saint John’s parish (241) differ from apprentice¬ 
ship training? 

16. What changes do you note between the mediaeval Indenture of Appren¬ 
ticeship (99) and the eighteenth-century English form (242)? 

17. Compare Readings 201 and 242 on apprenticeship. 

18. Compare conditions described in 244 with 231-233. 

19. What do the Free School Rules of 1734 (245) indicate as to duties and 
discipline? 

so. What does the use of the lottery for school support (246) indicate as to 
the conception and scope of education at the time? 
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THE E1SE OF DEMOCKACT 



II STATE TAKES OVER THE SCHOOL 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE EIGHTEENTH A TRANSITION CENTURY 

The eighteenth century a turning-point. The eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, in human thinking and progress, marks for most western 
nations the end of medievalism and the ushering-in of modern 
forms of intellectual liberty. The indifference to the old religious 
problems, which was clearly manifest in all countries at the be¬ 
ginning of the century, steadily grew and culminated in a revolt 
against ecclesiastical control over human affairs. This change in 
attitude toward the old problems permitted the rise of new types 
of intellectual inquiry, a rapid development of scientific thinking 
and discovery, the growth of a consciousness of national problems 
and national welfare, and the bringing to the front of secular 
interests to a degree practically unknown since the days of ancient 
Rome. In a sense the general rise of these new interests in the 
eighteenth century was but a culmination of a long series of move¬ 
ments looking toward greater intellectual freedom and needed 
human progress which had been under way since the days when 
studia generalia and guilds first arose in western Europe. The 
rise of the universities in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
the Revival of Learning in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
the Protestant Revolts in the sixteenth, the rise of modem scien¬ 
tific inquiry in the sixteenth and seventeenth, and Puritanism in 
England and Pietism in Germany in the seventeenth, had all been 
in the nature of protests against the mediaeval tendency to con¬ 
fine and limit and enslave the intellect. In the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury the culmination of this rising tide of protest came in a gen¬ 
eral and determined revolt against despotism in either Church or 
State, which, at the dose of the century, swept away ancient priv¬ 
ileges, abuses, and barriers, and prepared the way for the marked 
intellectual and human and political progress which characterized 
the nineteenth century. 

Significance of the change in attitude. The new spirit and 
interests and attitudes which came to characterize the eighteenth 
century in the more progressive western nations meant the ulti¬ 
mate overthrow of the tyranny of mediaeval supernatural the¬ 
ology, the evolution of a new theory as to moral action which 
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should be independent of theology, the freeing of the new sden 
tific spirit from the fetters of church control, the substituting of 
new philosophical and scientific and economic interests for the 
old theological problems which had for so long dominated human 
thinking, die substitution of natural political organization for the 
older ecclesiastical foundations of the State, the destruction of 
what remained of die old feudal political system, the freeing of 
the serf and the evolution of the citizen, and the rise of a modem 
society interested in problems of national welfare — government 
in the interest of the governed, commerce, industry, science, eco¬ 
nomics, education, and social welfare. The evolution of such 
modem-type governments inevitably meant the creation of en¬ 
tirely new demands for the education of the people and for far- 
reaching political and social reforms. 

This new eighteenth-century spirit, which so characterized the 
mid-eighteenth century that it is often spoken of as the “Period 
of the Enlightenment,” 1 expressed itself in many new directions, 
a few of the more important of which will be considered here as 
of fundamental concern for the student of the history of educa¬ 
tional progress. In a very real sense the development of state 
educational systems, in both European and American States, has 
been an outgrowth of the great liberalizing forces which first made 
themselves felt in a really determined way during this important 
transition century. In this chapter we shall consider briefly five 
important phases of this new eighteenth-century liberalism, as 
follows: 

1. The work of the benevolent despots of continental Europe in 
trying to shape their governments to harmonize them with the 
new spirit of the century. 

2. The unsatisfied demand for reform in France. 

3. The rise of democratic government and liberalism in England. 

4. The institution of constitutional government and religious free¬ 
dom in America. 

5. The sweeping away of mediaeval abuses in the great Revolution 
in France. 


1 “The Period of the Enlightenment” had two main aims: (1) the perfection of 
the individual, which gave a new emphasis to education, and (2) the mastery of 
man over his environment, which expressed itself through the new scientific studies. 
In German. lands elementary education, a regenerated classical education, and the 
Reolschule were the fruits of this period. 
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I. WORK OF THE BENEVOLENT DESPOTS OF CONTINENTAL 

EUROPE 

The new nationalism leads to interested government. In Eng¬ 
land, as we shall trace a little further on, a democratic form of 
government had for long been developing, but this democratic 
life had made but little headway on the continent of Europe. 
There, instead, the democratic tendencies which showed some 
slight signs of development during the sixteenth century had been 
stamped out in the period of warfare and the ensuing hatreds of 
the seventeenth, and in the eighteenth century we find autocratic 
government at its height. National governments to succeed the 
earlier government of the Church had developed and grown 
strong, the kingly power had everywhere been consolidated, 
Church and State were in close working alliance, and the new 
spirit of nationality — in government, foreign policy, languages, 
literature, and culture — was being energetically developed by 
those responsible for the welfare of the States. Everywhere, al¬ 
most, on the continent of Europe, the theory of the divine right 
of kings to rule and the divine duty of subjects to obey seemed to 
have become fixed, and this theory of government the Church now 
most assiduously supported. Unlike in England and the Ameri¬ 
can Colonies, the people of the larger countries of continental 
Europe had not as yet advanced far enough in personal liberty 
or political thinking to make any demand of consequence for the 
right to govern themselves. The new spirit of nationality abroad 
in Europe, though, as well as the new humanitarian ideas begin¬ 
ning to stir thinking men, alike tended to awaken a new interest 
on the part of many rulers in the welfare of the people they 
governed. In consequence, during the eighteenth century, we 
find a number of nations in which the rulers, putting themselves 
in harmony with the new spirit of the time, made earnest attempts 
to improve the condition of their peoples as a means of advancing 
the national welfare. We shall here mention the four nations io 
which the most conspicuous reform work was attempted. 

The rulers of Prussia. Three kings, to whom the nineteenth- 
century greatness of Prussia was largely due, ruled the country 
during nearly the whole of the eighteenth century. They were 
fully as despotic as the kings of France, but, unlike the French 
kings, they were keenly alive to the needs of the people, anxious 
to advance the welfare of the State, tolerant in religion, and in 
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sympathy with the new scientific studies. The first, Frederick 
William I (17x3-40), labored earnestly to develop the resources 
of the country, trained a large army, ordered elementary education 
made compulsory, and made the begin¬ 
nings in the royal provinces of the trans¬ 
formation of the schools from the control 
of the Church to the control of the State. 
His son, known to history as Frederick 
the Great, ruled from 1740 to 1786. Dur¬ 
ing his long reign he labored continually 
to curtail ancient privileges, abolish old 
abuses, and improve the condition of his 
people. During the first week of his reign 
he abolished torture in trials, made the 
administration of law more equitable, 
instituted a limited freedom for the 
press, 1 and extended religious toleration. 2 
He also partially abolished serfdom on the royal domains, and 
tried to uplift the peasantry and citizen classes, but in this he 
met with bitter opposition from the nobles of his realm. He 
built roads, canals, and bridges, encouraged skilled artisans to 
settle in his dominions, developed agriculture and industry, en¬ 
couraged scientific workers, extended an asylum to thousands of 
Huguenots fleeing from religious persecution in France, 3 and did 
more than any previous ruler to provide common schools through¬ 
out his kingdom. By the general regulation of education in his 
kingdom (chapter xxn) he laid the foundations upon which the 
nineteenth-century Prussian school system was later built. 

His rule, though, was thoroughly autocratic. “Everything 
for the people, but nothing by the people,” was the keynote of his 
policies. He had no confidence in the ability of the people to 
rule, and gave them no opportunity to learn the art. He em¬ 
ployed the strong army his father built up to wage wars of con¬ 
quest, seize territory that did not belong to him, and in conse- 

1 Frederick used to say that his subjects might think as they pleased so long as 
they behaved as he ordered. 

J Though Prussia was primarily Lutheran, Catholics, Mennonites, Jews, and 
Huguenots early found a home in the kingdom. Frederick used to say that “ all 
religions must be tolerated, for in this country every man must go to heaven in his 

own way.” 

s After the revocation of the Edict of Nantes (p. 301; 1685), over 20,000 French 
Huguenots — merchants, manufacturers, skilled workmen — found an asylum in 
Prussia alone. Settling in the Rhine countries, they contributed much to the future 
development of this region. 



Fig. 145. Frederick 
the Great 
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quence made himself a great German hero. 1 He may be said to 
have laid the foundations of modem militarized, socialized, obedi¬ 
ently educated, and subject Germany, and also to have begun the 
“grand-larceny” and “scrap-of-paper” policy which has charac¬ 
terized Prussian international relationships ever since. Freder¬ 
ick William II, who reigned from 1786 to 1797, continued in large 
measure the enlightened policies of his uncle, reformed the tax 
system, lightened the burdens of his people, encouraged trade, 
emphasized the German tongue, quickened the national spirit, 
actively encouraged schools and universities, and began that 
centralization of authority over the developing educational sys¬ 
tem which resulted in the creation in Prussia of the first modem 
state school system in Europe. The educational work of these 
three Prussian kings was indeed important, and we shall study it 
more in detail in a later chapter (chapter xxil). 

The Austrian reformers. Two notably benevolent rulers occu¬ 
pied the Austrian throne for half a century, and did much to 
improve the condition of the Austrian 
people. A very remarkable woman, Maria 
Theresa, came to the throne in 1740, and 
was followed by her son, J oseph II, in 1780. 

He ruled until 1790. To Maria Theresa 
the Austria of the nineteenth century owed 
most of its development and power. She 
worked with seemingly tireless energy for 
the advancement of the welfare of her sub¬ 
jects, and toward the close of her reign 
laid, as we shall see in a later chapter, the 
beginnings of Austrian school retorm. 

Joseph II carried still further his moth¬ 
er’s benevolent work, and strove to intro¬ 
duce “ enlightenment and reason ” into the 
administration of his realm. A student of the writings of the 
eighteenth-century reform philosophers, and deeply imbued with 
the reform spirit of his time, he attempted to abolish ancient 

1 “For the first time since Luther, the German people could call a great hero their 
own, whether they were the subjects of Frederick or not. Joyous pride in this prince, 
whose achievements in times of peace were no less than those in time of war, brought 
national consciousness to life again and this national feeling found expression in 
literature. It was the restoration of confidence in themselves that gave the Ger¬ 
mans the courage to break with French rules and French models, and to seek inde¬ 
pendently after ideals of beauty. And this self-confidence they owed to Frederick 
the Great.” ,?riest, G. M.. History of German Literature, n. 116.) 
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privileges, establish a uniform code of justice, encourage educa¬ 
tion, free the serfs, abolish feudal tenure, grant religious tolera¬ 
tion, curb the power of the Pope and the Church, break the power 
of the local Diets, centralize the State, and “introduce a uniform 
level of democratic simplicity under his own absolute sway.” He 
at tem pted to alter the organization of the Church, abolished six 
hundred monasteries, 1 and reduced the number of monastic per¬ 
sons in his dominion from 63,000 to 27,000. Attempting too 
much, he brought down upon his head the wrath of both priest 
and noble and died a disappointed man. The abolition of feudal 
tenure and serfdom on the distinctively Austrian lands, of all his 
attempted reforms, alone was permanent. His work stands as 
an interesting commentary on the temporary character of the 
results which follow attempts rapidly to improve the conditions 
surrounding the lives of people, without at the same time edu¬ 
cating the people to improve themselves. 

The Spanish reformers. A very similar result attended the 
reform efforts of a succession of benevolent rulers thrust upon 
Spain, during the eighteenth century, by the complications of for¬ 
eign politics. Over a period of nearly ninety years, extending 
from the accession of Philip Y (1700) to the death of Charles LI 
(1788), remarkable political progress was imposed by a succession 
of able ministers and with the consent of the kings. 2 The power 
of the Church, always the crying evil of Spain, was restricted in 
many ways; the Inquisition was curbed; the Jesuits were driven 
from the kingdom; the burning of heretics was stopped; prosecu¬ 
tion for heresy was reduced and discouraged; the monastic orders 
were taught to fear the law and curb their passions; evils in public 
administration were removed; national grievances were redressed; 
the civil service was improved; science and literature were en¬ 
couraged, in place of barren theological speculations; and an ear¬ 
nest effort was made to regenerate the national life and im prove 
the lot of the common people. 

All these reforms, though, were imposed from above, and no 
attempt was made to introduce schools or to educate the people 
in the arts of self-government. The result was that tire reforms 
never went beneath the surface, and the national life of the peo- 

1 Though Joseph II claimed to be a good Catholic, he felt that nxonasticism had 
outlived its usefulness as an institution, and that its continuance was inimical to the 
interests of organized society and the State. This view has since been taken by the 
rulers of every progressive modem nation. 

* The Cortes, or National Parliament, met but three times during the century, 
aod when it did meet possessed but few powers and exercised but littk* 
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pie remained largely untouched. Within live years of the death 
of Charles III ah had been lost. Under a native Spanish king, 
thoroughly orthodox, devout, and lacking in any broad national 
outlook, the Church easily restored itself to power, the priests 
resumed their earlier importance, the nobles again began to exact 
their full toll, free discussion was forbidden, scientific studies 
were abandoned, the universities were ordered to discontinue the 
study of moral philosophy, and the political and social reforms 
which had required three generations to build up were lost in 
half a decade. Not meeting any well-expressed need of the peo¬ 
ple, and with no schools provided to show to the people the de¬ 
sirable nature of the reforms introduced, it was easy to sweep 
them aside. In this relapse to medievalism, the chance for 
Spain — a country rich in possibilities and natural resources — 
to evolve early into a progressive modem nation was lost. So 
Spain has remained ever since, and only in the last quarter of a 
century has reform from within begun to be evident in this until 
recently priest-ridden and benighted land. 

The intelligent despots of Russia. The greatest of these were 
Peter the Great, who ruled from 1689 to 1725, and Catherine II, 
who ruled from 1762 to 1796. Catching something of the new 
eighteenth-century western spirit, these rulers tried to introduce 
some western enlightenment into their as yet almost barbarous 
land. Each tried earnestly to lift their people to a higher level 
of living, and to start them on the road toward civilization and 
learning. By a series of edicts, despotically enforced, Peter tried 
to introduce the civilization of the western world into his country. 
He brought in numbers of skilled artisans, doctors, merchants, 
teachers, printers, and soldiers; introduced many western skills 
and trades; and made the beginnings of western secondary edu¬ 
cation for the governing classes by the establishment in the cities 
of a n um ber of German-type gymnasia , l Later Catherine II had 
the French philosopher Diderot (p. 482) draw up a plan for her 
for the organization of a state system of higher schools, but the 
plan was never put into effect. The beginnings of Russian higher 
civilization really date from this eighteenth-century work. The 
power of the formidable Greek or Eastern Church remained, how¬ 
ever, untouched, and this continued, until after the Russian revo¬ 
lution of 1917, as one of the most serious obstacles to Russian 

1 The first Russian university was established at Kiev, in 1588; the second at 
Dorpat, in 1632; the third at Moscow, in 1755; and the fourth at Kasan, in 1804 
The University of Petrogr&d dates from 1819. 
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intellectual and educational progress. The serfs, too, remained 
serfs — tied to the land, ignorant, superstitious, and obedient. 

By the close of the eighteenth century Russia, largely under 
Prussian training, had become a very formidable military power, 
and by the close of the nineteenth century was beginning to make 
some progress of importance in the arts of peace. Just at present 
Russia is going through a stage of national evolution quite com¬ 
parable to that which took place in France a century and a quar¬ 
ter ago, and the educational importance of this great people, as 
we shall point out further on, lies in their future evolution rather 
than in any contribution they have as yet made to western 
development. 

II. THE UNSATISFIED DEMAND FOR REFORM IN FRANCE 

The setting of eighteenth-century France. Eighteenth-century 
Prance, on the contrary, developed no benevolent despot to miti¬ 
gate abuses, reform the laws, abolish privileges, temper the rule 
of the Church, 1 (R. 247), curb the monastic orders, develop the 
natural resources, begin the establishment of schools, and allevi¬ 
ate the hard lot of the serf and the peasant. There, instead, 
absolute monarchy in Europe reached its most complete triumph 
during the long reigns of Louis XIV (1643-1715) and Louis XV 
(1715-74), and the splendor of the court life of France captivated 
all Europe and served to hide the misery which made the splendor 
possible. There the power of the nobles had been completely 
broken, and the power of the parliaments completely destroyed. 
“I am the State,” exclaimed Louis XIV, and the almost unlimi ted 
despotism of the Ring and his ministers and favorites fully sup¬ 
ported the statement. Local liberties had been suppressed, and 
the lot of the common people — ignorant, hard-working, down¬ 
trodden, but intensely patriotic — was wretched in the extreme. 
Approximately 140,000 nobles 2 and 130,000 monks, nuns, and 
clergy owned two fifths of the landed property of France, and 
controlled the destinies of a nation of approximately 25,000,000 
people. Agriculture was the great industry of the time, but this 

1 The great difference between a church and true religion must always be kept in 
mind. Religion is a thing of the spirit, and its principle represents the loftiest 
thoughts of the.race; a church is a human governing institution, and clearly subject 
to its own ambitions and the human frailties of its age. 

1 That is, 25,000 to 30,000 families. There were also, in even numbers, 83,000 
monks in 2500 monasteries (one for every ninety square miles in France), 37,000 
nuns in 1500 convents, and 60,000 priests. Of the soil of France, the King and 
towns owned one fifth, the clergy and the monks one fifth, the nobility one fifth, the 
bourgeoisie one fifth, and the peasantry one fifth. 
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was so taxed, by the agents of King and Church that over one half 
of the net profits from farming were taken for taxation. 

Church and State were in close working alliance. The higher 
offices of the Church were commonly held by appointed noblemen, 
who drew large incomes, 1 led worldly lives, and neglected their 
priestly functions much as the Italian appointees in German 
lands had done before the Reformation. Between the nobles and 
upper clergy on the one hand and the peasant-born lower clergy 
and the masses of the people on the other a great gulf existed. 
The real brains of France were to be found among a small bour¬ 
geois class of bankers, merchants, shopkeepers, minor officials, 
lawyers, and skilled artisans, who lived in the cities and who, 
ambitious and discontented, did much to stimulate the increasing 
unrest and demand for reform which in time pervaded the whole 
nation. A king, constantly in need of increasing sums of money; 
an idle, selfish, corrupt, and discredited nobility and upper clergy, 
incapable of aiding the king, many of whom, too, had been influ¬ 
enced by the new philosophic and scientific thinking and were 
willing to help destroy their own orders; an aggressive, discon¬ 
tented, and patriotic bourgeoisie, full of new political and social 
ideas, and patriotically anxious to reform France; and a vast 
unorganized peasantry and city rabble, suffering much and 
resisting little, but capable of a terrible fury and senseless 
destruction, once they were aroused and their suppressed rage 
let loose; — these were the main elements in the setting of 
eighteenth-century France. 

The French reform philosophers. During the middle decades 
of the eighteenth century a small but very influential group of 
reform philosophers in France attacked with their pens the an¬ 
cient abuses in Church and State, and did much to pave the way 
for genuine political and religious reform. In a series of widely 
read articles and books, characterized for the most part by clear 
reasoning and telling arguments, these political philosophers 
attacked the power of the absolute monarchy on the one hand, 
and the existing privileges of the nobles and clergy on the other, 
as both unjust and inimical to the welfare of society (R. 248). 
The leaders in the reform movement were Montesquieu (1689- 

1 In 1788 the 131 bishops and archbishops of France had an average income of 
100,000 francs, and 33 abbots and 27 abbesses bad incomes ranging from 80,000 to 
500,000 francs. The Cardinal de Rohan, Archbishop of Strasbourg, had an income 
of more than 1,000,000 francs, and the 300 Benedictine monks at Cluny had an, 
income of more than 1,800:000 francs. 
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1755), Turgot (1727-81), Voltaire (1694-1778), Diderot (1713-84), 
and Rousseau (17x2-78). 

Montesquieu. In 1748 appeared Montesquieu’s famous book, 
the Spirit of Laws. In this he pointed out the many excellent 
features of the constitutional government 
which the English had developed, and 
compared English conditions with the 
many abuses to which the French people 
were subject. He argued that laws 
should be expressive of the wishes and 
needs of the people governed, and that 
the education of a people “ought to be 
relative to the principles of good gov¬ 
ernment.” Montesquieu also stands, with 
Turgot as the founder of the sciences 
of comparative politics 1 and the phi¬ 
losophy of history—new studies which 
helped to shape the political thinking 
of eighteenth-century France. 

Turgot. Two years after the publi¬ 
cation of Montesquieu’s book, Turgot delivered (1750) a series 
of lectures at the Sorborme, in Paris, in which he virtually cre¬ 
ated the science of history. Looking at human history compre¬ 
hensively, seeing clearly that there had been a hitherto unrecog¬ 
nized regularity of march amid the confusion of the past, and that 
it was possible to grasp the history of the progress of man as a 
whole, he saw and stated the possibility of society to improve 
itself through intelligent government, and the need for wise 
laws and general education to enable it to do so. 2 

1 “The real importance of Esprit des lois is not that of a formal treatise on law, or 
even on polity. It is that of an assemblage of the most fertile, original, and in¬ 
spiriting views on legal and political subjects, put in. language of singular suggestive¬ 
ness and vigour, illustrated by examples which are always apt and luminous, per¬ 
meated by the spirit of temperate and tolerant desire for human improvement and 
happiness, and almost unique in its entire freedom at once from doctrinairism, vision¬ 
ary enthusiasm, egotism, and an undue spirit of system. The genius of the author 
for generalization is so great, his instinct in political science so sure, that even the 
falsity of his premises frequently fails to vitiate his conclusions.” (Saintsbury, 
George, in Encyclopedia Britann-ica, vol. xvm, p. 777.) 

2 “By the captivating prospects which he held out of future progress, and by the 
picture which he drew of the capacity of society to improve itself, Turgot increased 
the impatience which his countrymen were beginning to feel against the despotic 
government, in whose presence amelioration seemed to be hopeless. These, and 
similar speculations of the time, stimulated the activity of the intellectual classes, 
cheered them under the persecutions to which they were exposed, and emboldened 
them to attack the institutions of their native land.” (Buckle, H. T., History of 
CniHiaiion in England, vol. 1, p. 597.) 



Fig. 147. Montesquieu 
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In 1774 Turgot was appointed. Minister of Finance by the new 
Ring, Louis XVI, and during the two years before he was removed 



Fig. 148. Turgot Fig. 149. Voltaire 

(1727-81) (1694-1778) 


from office he attempted to carry out many needed political and 
social reforms. Duruy 1 has summarized his suggested reforms 
as follows: 

1. Gradual introduction of a complete system of local self-govern¬ 
ment. 

2. Imposition of a land tax on nobility and clergy. 

3. Suppression of the greater part of the monasteries. 

4. Amelioration of the condition of the minor clergy. 

5. Equalization of the burdens of taxation. 

6. Liberty of conscience, and the recall of the Protestants to France. 

7. A uniform system of weights and measures. 

8. Freedom for commerce and industry. 

9. A single and uniform code of laws. 

10. A vast plan for the organization of a system of public instruction 
throughout France. 

This list is indicative of the reform philosophy in the light of 
which he worked. Arousing the natural hostility of the nobility 
and higher clergy, he was soon dismissed, and the reforms he had 
proposed were abandoned by the King. 

Voltaire. The keenest and most unsparing critic of the old 
order was Voltaire. In clear and forceful French he exposed 
existing conditions in society and government, and particularly 
the control of affairs exercised by the most ancient and most 
1 Duruy, V.. History of France, p. 523. 
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powerful organization of his day — the Church. For this he was 
execrated and hated by the clergy, and in return he made it the 
chief task of his life to destroy the reign of the priest. Having 
lived for a time in England, he appreciated the vast difference 
between the English and French forms of government. With a 
keen and unsparing pen he exposed the scholasticism, despotism, 
dogmatism, superstition, hypocrisy, servility, and deep injustice 
of his age, and poured out the vials of his scorn upon the grubbing 
pedantry of the Academicians who doted upon the past because 
ignorant of the present. In particular he stood for the abolition 
of that relic of feudalism — serfdom — which still seriously op¬ 
pressed the peasantry of France; for liberty in thought and action 
for the individual; for curbing the powers and privileges of both 
State and Church; for an equalization of the burdens of taxation 
between the different classes in French society; and for the organ¬ 
ization of a system of public education throughout the nation. He 
died before the outbreak of the Revolution he had done so much to 
bring about, but by the time he died the “Ancient Regime” of 
privilege and corruption and oppression was already tottering to 
its fall. His conception of the relations that should exist between 
Church and State are well set forth in a short article from his pen 
on the subject (R. 248) reprinted from the Encyclopedia, of Diderot. 

Diderot. Another able thinker and writer was Diderot. Be¬ 
sides other works of importance, he gave twenty years of his life 
(1751-72) to the editing (with D ’Alembert) 
of an Encyclopedia of seventeen volumes 
of text and eleven of plates. Many of the 
articles were written by himself, and were 
expressive of his ideas as to reform. Many 
were frankly critical of existing privileges, 
abuses, and pretensions. Many interpreted 
to the French the science of Newton and 
the discoveries of the age, and awakened 
a new interest in scientific study. Because 
of its reform ideas the publication was sup- 

Fl ° pressed, in 1759, after the publication of 

the seventh volume, and had to be carried 
: on surreptitiously thereafter. Viscount Morley, writing recently 
on Diderot, summarizes the nature and influence of the Encyclo¬ 
pedia in the following words: 

The ecclesiastical party detested the Encyclopedia, in which they 
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saw a rising stronghold for their philosophical enemies. To any one 
who turns over the pages of these redoubtable volumes now, it seems 
surprising that, their doctrine should have stirred such portentous 
alarm. There is no atheism, no overt attack on any of the cardinal 
mysteries of the faith, no direct denunciation even of the notorious 
abuses of the Church.. Yet we feel that the atmosphere of the book 
may well have been displeasing to authorities who had not yet learnt 
to encounter the modern spirit on equal terms. The Encyclopedia 
takes for granted the justice of religious toleration and speculative 
freedom. It asserts in distinct tones the democratic doctrine that it is 
the common people in a nation whose lot ought to be the chief concern 
of the nation’s government. From beginning to end it is one unbroken 
process of exaltation of scientific knowledge on the one hand, and 
pacific industry on the other. All these things were odious to the old 
governing classes of France. 1 

Rousseau. The fifth reform writer mentioned as exercising 
a large influence was Rousseau. In 1749 the Academy at Dijon 
offered a prize for the best essay on the subject: Has the progress 
of the sciences and arts contributed to corrupt or to purify morals? 
Rousseau took the negative side and won the prize. His essay 
attracted widespread attention. In 1753 he competed for a 
second prize on The Origin of Inequality among Men, in which he 
took the same negative attitude. In 1762 appeared both his 
Social Contract and Emile. In the former he contended that 
early men had given to selected leaders the right to conduct their 
government for them, and that these had in time become auto¬ 
cratic and had virtually enslaved the people (R. 249 a). He held 
that men were not bound to submit to government against their 
wills, and to remedy existing abuses he advocated the overthrow 
of the usurping government and the establishment of a republic, 
with universal suffrage based on “liberty, fraternity, and equal¬ 
ity.” The ideal State lay in a society controlled by the people, 
where artificiality and aristocracy and the tyranny of society over 
man did not exist. Nor could Rousseau distinguish between 
political and ecclesiastical tyranny, holding that the former 
inevitably followed from the latter (R. 249 b). 

Crude as were his theories, and impractical as were many of 
his ideas, to an age tired of absurdities and pretensions and injus¬ 
tice, and suffering deeply from the abuses of both Church and 
State, his attractively written book seemed almost inspired. The 
Social Contract virtually became the Bible of the French Revolu¬ 
tionists. In the Emile, a book which will be referred to more at 
1 Encyclopedia Britannica, nth ed., vol. vm, p. 204. 
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length in chapter XXI, Rousseau held that we should revert, in 
education, to a state of nature to secure the needed educational 
reforms, and that education to prepare for life in the existing 
society was both wrong and useless. 

A revolution in French thinking. These five men —■ Montes¬ 
quieu, Turgot, Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseau — and many 
other less influential followers, portrayed the abuses of the time 
in Church and State and pointed out the lines of political and 
ecclesiastical reform. Those who read their writings understood 
better why the existing privileges of the nobility and clergy were 
no longer right, and the need for reform in matters of taxation 
and government. Their writings added to the spirit of unrest 
of the century, and were deeply influential, not only in France, 
but in the American Colonies as well. Though the attack was 
at first against the evils in Church and State, the new critical 
philosophy soon led to intellectual developments of importance 
in many other directions. 

At the death of Louis XIV (1715) France was intellectually 
prostrate. Great as was his long reign from the point of view of 
the splendor of his court, and large as was the quantity of litera¬ 
ture produced, his age was nevertheless an age of misery, religious 
intolerance, political oppression, and intellectual decline. It was 
a reign of centralized and highly personal government. Men no 
longer dared to think for themselves, or to discuss with any free¬ 
dom questions either of politics or religion. “There was no popu¬ 
lar liberty; there were no great men; there was no science; there 
was no literature; there were no arts. The largest intellects lost 
their energy; the national spirit died away.” Between the death 
of Louis XIV and the outbreak of the French Revolution (1789) 
an intellectual revolution took place in France, and for this revo¬ 
lution English political progress and political and scientific think¬ 
ing were largely responsible. 

Great English influence on France. In 1715 the English lan¬ 
guage was almost unspoken in France, English science and polit¬ 
ical progress were unknown there, and the English were looked 
down upon and hated. Half a century later English was spoken 
everywhere by the scholars of the time; the English were looked 
upon as the political and scientific leaders of Europe; and the 
scholars of France visited England to study English political, 
economic, and scientific progress. Locke, an uncompromising 
advocate of political and religious liberty; Hobbes, the specula- 
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tive moral philosopher; and the great scientist Newton were the 
teachers of Voltaire. More than any other single man, Voltaire 
moulded and redirected eighteenth-century thought in France. 1 
Numerous French writers of importance — Helvetius, Diderot, 
Morellet, Voltaire, Rousseau, to mention but a few — drew their 
inspiration from English writers. In the eighteenth century Eng¬ 
land became the school for political liberty for France. 2 

The effect of the work of Isaac Newton (p. 388), as popularized 
by the writings of Voltaire, was revolutionary on a people who 
had been so tyrannized over by the clergy as had the French 
during the reign of Louis XIV. An interest in scientific studies 
before unknown in France now flamed up, and a new generation 
of French scientists arose. Physics, chemistry, zoology, and anat¬ 
omy received a great new impetus, while botany, geology, and 
mineralogy were raised to the rank of sciences. Popular scien¬ 
tific lectures became very common. The classics were almost 
abandoned for the new studies. 

Economic questions now also began to be discussed, such as 
questions of money, food, finance, and government expenditure. 
In 1776 the Englishman, Adam Smith, laid the foundations of 
the new science of political economy by the publication of his 
Wealth of Nations, and this was at once translated into French 
and eagerly read. In 1781 a French banker by the name of 
Necker published his Compte Rendu, a statistical report on the 
finances of France. So feverishly eager were men to study prob¬ 
lems of government that six thousand copies were sold the day it 
Was published, and eighty thousand had to be printed before the 
demand for it was satisfied. A half-century earlier it would have 
been read scarcely at all. 

1 “The real king of the eighteenth century was Voltaire; but Voltaire, in his turn, 
was a pupil of the English. Before Voltaire became acquainted with England, 
through his travels and his friendships, he was not Voltaire, and the eighteenth 
century was still undeveloped.” (Cousin, History of Philosophy.) 

2 “The first Frenchmen who in the eighteenth century turned their attention to 
England were amazed at the boldness with which, in that country, political and 
religious questions of the deepest moment were discussed—questions which no 
Frenchman in the preceding age had dared to broach. With wonder they discov¬ 
ered in England a comparative freedom of the public press, and saw with astonish¬ 
ment how in Parliament itself the government of the Crown was attacked with 
impunity, and the management of its revenues actually kept under control. To see 
the civilization and prosperity of England increasing, while the power of the upper 
classes and the King diminished, was to them a revelation. . . . England, said Helve¬ 
tius, is a country where the people are respected, a country where each citizen has a 
part in the management of affairs, where men of genius are allowed to enlighten the 
public upon its true interests.” (Dabney, R. H.. Causes of the French Revolution, 
p. hi.) 
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In the meantime taxes piled up, reforms were refused, the 
power and arrogance of the clergy and nobility showed no signs 
of diminution, the nation was burdened with debt, commerce and 
agriculture declined, the lot of the common people became ever 
more hard to bear, and the masses grew increasingly resentful 
and rebellious. As national affairs continued to drift from bad 
to worse in France, a series of important happenings on the 
American continent helped to bring matters more rapidly to a 
crisis. Before describing these events, however, we wish to 
sketch briefly the rise of government by the people and the ex¬ 
tension of liberalism in England — the first great democratic na¬ 
tion of the western world. 

III. ENGLAND THE FIRST DEMOCRATIC NATION 

Early beginnings of English liberty. The first western nation 
created from the wreck of the Roman Empire to achieve a meas¬ 
urement of self-government was England. Better civilized than 
most of the other wandering tribes, at the time of their coming 
to English shores, the invading Angles, Saxons, and Jutes early 
accepted Christianity (p. 120) and settled down to an agricultural 
life. On English shores they soon built up a for-the-time substan¬ 
tial civilization. This was later largely destroyed by the pillaging 
Danes, but with characteristic energy the English set to work to 
assimilate the newcomers and build up civilization anew. The 
work of Alfred (p. 146) in reestablishing law and order, at a time 
when law and order scarcely existed anywhere in western Europe, 
will long remain famous. Later on, and at a time when German 
and Hun and Slav had only recently accepted Christianity in 
name and had begun to settle down into rude tribal governments 
(p. 120), the English barons were extorting Magna Charta from 
King John and laying the firm foundations of English constitu¬ 
tional liberty. In the meadow at Runnymede, on that justly 
celebrated June day, in 1215, government under law and based 
on the consent of the governed began to shape itself once more 
in the western world. Of the sixty-three articles of this Charter 
of Liberties, three possess imperishable value. These provided: 

1. That no free man shall be imprisoned or proceeded against except 
by his peers, or the law of the land, which secured trial by jury. 

3. That justice should neither be sold, denied, nor delayed. 
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3, That dues from the people to the king could be imposed only with 
the consent of the National Council (after 1246 known as Parlia¬ 
ment). 

So important was this charter to such a liberty-loving people as 
the English have always been, and so bitterly did kings resent its 
hampering provisions, that within the next two centuries kings 
had been forced to confirm it no less than thir ty-seven tim es 

By 1295 the first complete Parliament, representative of the 
three orders of society — Lords, Clergy, and Commons — assem¬ 
bled, and in 1333 the Commons gained the right to sit by itself. 
From that time to the present the Commons, representing the 
people, has gradually broadened its powers, working, as Tenny¬ 
son has said, 1 “from precedent to precedent,” until to-day it rules 
the English nation. In 1376 the Commons gained the right to 
impeach the King’s ministers, and in 1407 the exclusive right to 
make grants of money for any governmental purpose. Centuries 
ahead of other nations, this insured an almost continual meeting 
of the national assembly and a close scrutiny of the acts of both 
kings and ministers. 

In 1604 King James I, imitating continental European prece¬ 
dents, proclaimed his theory as to the “divine right of kings” to 
rule, 2 and a struggle at once set in which carried the English into 
Civil War (1642-49); led to the beheading of Charles I (1649); 
the overthrow and banishment of James II (1688); and the ulti¬ 
mate firm establishment, instead, of the “divine right of the 
common people.” 3 In an age when the autocratic power and the 

1 Tennyson, in his “You ask me why,” well describes the growth of constitutional 
liberty in England when he says that England is: 

“A land of settled government, 

A land of just and old renown. 

Where freedom broadens slowly down, 

From precedent to precedent.” 

3 James I, in 1604, had declared: “As it is atheism to dispute what God can do, 
so it is presumption and a high contempt in a subject to dispute what a king can do.” 
For this attitude the Commons continually contested his authority, his son lost his 
crown and his head, and his grandson was driven from the throne and from England. 
By contrast, and as showing the different attitude toward self-government of the 
two peoples, the German Emperor William II, three centuries later, so continually 
boasted of his rule by divine right that “Me and God” became an international 
joke, and to his assumption the German people took little or no exception. 

3 The passage of the Bill of Rights (1689) ended the divine-right-of-kings idea in 
England for all time. This prohibited the King from keeping a standing army in 
times of peace, gave every subject the right to petition for a redress of grievances, 
gave Parliament the right of free debate, prohibited the King from interfering in 
any way with the proper execution of the laws, declared that members ought to be 
elected to Parliament without interference, and gave the Commons control of all 
forms of taxation. 
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divine right of kings to rule was almost unquestioned elsewhere 
in Europe, the English people compelled their king to recognize 
that he could rule over them only when he ruled in their interests 
and as they wished him to do. Though there was a period oi 
struggle later on with the Hanoverian Georges (I, II, and III), and 
especially with the honest but stupid George III, England has, 
since 1688, been a government of and by the people. 1 France 
did not rid itself of the “ divine-right” conception until the French 
Revolution (1789), and Germany, Austria, and Russia not until 
1918. 

Growth of tolerance among the English. The results of the 
long struggle of the English for liberty under law showed itself 
in many ways in the growth of tolerance among the people of the 
English nation. At a time when other nations were bound down 
in blind obedience to king and priest, and when dissenting minori¬ 
ties were driven from the land, the English people had become 
accustomed to the idea of individual liberty, regulated by law, 
and to the toleration of opinions with which they did not agree. 
These characteristically English conceptions of liberty under law 
and of the toleration of minorities have found expression in many 
important ways in the life and government of the people (R. 250), 
and have been elements of great strength in England’s colonial 
policy. One of the important ways in which this growth of toler¬ 
ance among the English showed itself was in the extension of a 
larger freedom to those unable to subscribe to the state religion. 

Though the Reformation movement had stirred up bitter 
hatreds in England, as on the Continent, the English were among 
the first of European peoples to show tolerance of opposition in 
religious matters. The high English State Church, which had 
succeeded the Roman, had made but small appeal to many Eng¬ 
lishmen. The Puritans had early struggled to secure a simplifi¬ 
cation of the church service and the introduction of more preach¬ 
ing (p. 359), and in the seventeenth century the organization of 
three additional dissenting sects, which became known as Unitari¬ 
ans, Baptists, and Quakers, took place. These sects divided off 
rather quietly, and their separation resulted only in the enact¬ 
ment of new laws regarding conformity, prayers, and teaching. 

1 Though the English first developed regulated or constitutional government, 
they themselves have no single -written constitution. Instead, the foundations of 
English constitutional government rest on Magna Charts (1215), the Petition of 
Rights (1628), and the Bill of Rights (1689), these three constitiV'ng- “the Bible of 
English liberty.” . 
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During the latter half of the seventeenth century, after the 
execution of Charles I (1649), the Puritans had temporarily risen 
to power, and during their control of affairs had imposed their 
strict Calvinistic standards as to Sabbath observance and piety 
on the nation. This was very distasteful to many, and from such 
strict observances the people in time rebelled. The standards 
of the English in personal morality, temperance, amusements, 
and manners at the beginning of the eighteenth century were not 
especially high, and in the reaction from Puritan control and 
strict religious observances the great mass of the people degen¬ 
erated into positive irreligion and gross immorality. Drunken¬ 
ness, rowdyism, robbery, blasphemy, brutality, lewdness, and 
prostitution became very common. This moral decline of the 
people the Church of England seemed powerless to arrest. 

About 1730 a reform movement was begun under the able 
leadership of a young Oxford student by the name of John Wesley, 
ably seconded by George Whitefield (1714- 
70), with a view to reaching the classes so 
completely untouched by the high State 
Church. By traveling over the country and 
preaching a gospel of repentance, personal 
faith, and better living, these two young 
men made a deep emotional appeal, and 
soon gained a strong hold on the poorer and 
more ignorant classes of the people. For¬ 
bidden to preach in Anglican churches, and 
at times threatened with personal violence, 
these two men were in time forced into open 
rebellion against the Established Church. 

Finally they founded a new Church, which 
became known as the Methodist. 1 This 
new organization bore the same relation to 
the Church of England that the Anglican Church two hundred 
years before had borne to the Church of Rome. Thus was ac¬ 
complished a second spiritual reformation in England, and one 
\ destined in time to spread to the colonies and deeply affect the 
lives of a large portion of the English people. 2 That such a well- 

1 At first used as a term of ridicule, from the very methodical maimer in which 
the Wesleyans organized their campaigns. 

1 “If we except the great Puritan movement of the seventeenth century, no such 
appeal had been heard since the days when Augustine and his band of monks landed 
in Kent and set forth on their mission among the barbarous Saxons. The results 
answered fully to the zeal that awakened them. Better than the growing prosper- 
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organized sect could arise, such a moral reformation be preached, 
and the power of the Established Church be challenged so openly 
and without serious persecution, speaks much for die growth of 
religious tolerance among the English people since the days of 
the great Elizabeth. In 1778 the Roman Catholic Relief Act was 
adopted, and in 1779 dissenting ministers and schoolmasters were 
relieved from the disabilities under which they had so long re¬ 
mained. These acts indicate a further marked growth in reli¬ 
gious tolerance on the part of the English nation. 1 

New emancipating and educative influences. In 1662 the first- 
regular newspaper outside of Italy was established in England, 
and in 1702 the first daily paper. Small in size, printed on 
but one side of the sheet, and dealing wholly with local matters, 
these nevertheless marked the beginnings of that daily expression 
of popular opinion with which we are now so familiar. 2 After 
about 1705 the cheap political pamphlet made its appearance, 
and after 1710, instead of merely communicating news, the papers 
began the discussion of political questions. 

By 1735 a revolution had been effected in England, and papers 
and presses began to be established in tire chief cities and towns 
outside of London; the freedom of the press was in a large way 

ity of extending commerce, better than all the conquests of the East or the West, 
was the new religious spirit which stirred the people of both England and America! 
and provoked the National Church to emulation in good works — which planted 
schools, checked intemperance, and brought into vigorous activity all that was best 
and bravest in a race that when true to itself is excelled by none.” (Montgomery, 
D. H., English History, p. 322.) 

1 The contrast between eighteenth-century England and France, in the matter of 
religious liberty, is interesting. In France the Church took care, during the whole 
of the eighteenth century, that the persecution process should go on. "In 1717 an 
assembly of seventy-four Protestants having been surprised at Andure, the men 
were sent to the galleys and the women to prison. An edict of 1724 declared that 
all who took part in a Protestant meeting, or who had any direct or indirect com¬ 
munication with a Protestant preacher, should have their heads shaved and be im¬ 
prisoned for life, and the men condemned to perpetual servitude in the galleys. In 
1745 and 1746, in the province of Dauphine, 277 Protestants were condemned to 
the galleys and a number of women flogged. From 1744 to 1752 six hundred Prot¬ 
estants in the east and south of France were condemned to various punishments. 
In 1774 the children of a Calvinist of Rennes were taken from him. Up to the very 
eve of the Revolution Protestant ministers were hanged in Languedoc, and dragoons 
were sent against their congregations.” (Dabney, R. H,, Causes of the French 
Revolution , p. 42.) 

2 Back as early as 1695 the Commons had refused to renew the press-licensing 
act, enacted in 1637, to control heresy. This had confined printing to London, 
Oxford, and Cambridge, and to twenty master printers and four letter founders for 
the realm. This refusal marks the beginning of the freedom of the press in England. 
In 1700 the copyright law was enacted, and in 1776 the redress against publishers 
of libelous articles was confined to the ordinary courts of law. A century ahead 
of France, and more than two centuries ahead of Teutonic and Romanic lands, 
England provided for a free press and open discussion. 
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completed, and newspapers, for the first time in the history of the 
world, were made the exponents of public opinion. The press in 
England in consequence became an educative force of great intel¬ 
lectual and political importance, and did much to compensate 
for the lack of a general system of schools for the people. In 1772 
the right to publish the debates in Parliament was finally won, 
over the strenuous objections 1 of George III. In 1780 the first 
Sunday newspaper appeared, “on the only day the lower orders 
had time to read a paper at all,” and, despite the efforts of reli¬ 
gious bodies to suppress it, the Sunday paper has continued to 
the present and has contributed its quota to the education and 
enlightenment of mankind. In 1785 the famous London Times 
began to appear. In the middle of the eighteenth century de¬ 
bating societies for the consideration of public questions arose, 
and in 1769 “the first public meeting ever assembled in England, 
in which it was attempted to enlighten Englishmen respecting 
their political rights” was held, and such meetings soon became 
of almost daily occurrence. All these influences stimulated polit¬ 
ical thinking to a high degree, and contributed not only to a 
desire for still larger political freedom but for the more general 
diffusion of the ability to read as well (R. 250). 

Still other important new influences arose during the early part 
of the eighteenth century, each of which tended to awaken new 
desires for schools and learning. In 1678 tire first modem printed 
story to appeal to the masses, Bumyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress , ap¬ 
peared from the press. Written, as it had been, by a man of the 
people, its simple narrative form, its passionate religious feeling, 
its picture of the journey of a pilgrim through a world of sin and 
temptation and trial, and its Biblical language with which the 
common people had now become familiar — all these elements 
combined to make it a book that appealed strongly to all who 
read or heard it read, and stimulated among the masses a desire 
to read comparable to that awakened by the chaining of the 
English Bible in the churches a century before (R. 170}. In 1719 
the first great English novel, Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe , and in 
1726 Gulliver’s Travels, added new stimulus to tire desires awak¬ 
ened by Bunyan’s book. All three were books of the common 

* George III, always consistently wrong, opposed this extension of popular rights. 
In 1771 he wrote the Prime Minister, Lord North: “It is highly necessary that this 
strange and lawless method of publishing debates in the papers should be put a stop 
to. But is not the House of Lords the best court to bring such miscreants before; 
as it can fine, as well as imprison, and has broader shoulders to support the odium 
oi to salutary a measure." 
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people, whereas the dramas, plays, essays, and scholarly works 
previously produced had appealed only to a small educated class, 
In 1751 what was probably the first circulating library of modem 
times was opened at Birmingham, and soon thereafter similar 
institutions were established in other English cities. 

Science and manufacturing; the new era. England, too, from 
the first, showed an interest in and a tolerance toward the new 
scientific thinking scarcely found in any other land. This in 
itself is indicative of the great intellectual progress which the 
English people had by this time made. 1 At a time when Galileo, 
in Italy (p. 388), was fighting, almost alone, for the right to think 
along the lines of the new scientific method and being imprisoned 
for his pains, Englishmen were reading with deep interest the 
epoch-making scientific writings of Lord Francis Bacon (p. 390), 
Earlier than in other lands, too, the Newtonian philosophy found 
a place in the instruction of the national universities (p. 423), and 
English scholars began to employ the new scientific method in 
their search for new truths. The British Royal (Scientific) Soci¬ 
ety 2 had begun to meet as early as 1643, and ever since has pub¬ 
lished in its proceedings the best of English scientific thinking, 
By the reign of George I (17x4-27) scientific work began to be 
popularized, and the first little booklets on scientific subjects 
began to appear. These popular presentations of what had been 
worked out were sold at the book stalls and by peddlers and were 
eagerly read; by the beginning of the reign of George III (1760) 
they had become very common. In 1704-10 the first “Diction¬ 
ary of Arts and Sciences” was printed, and in 1768-71 the first 
edition (three volumes) of the now famous Encyclopaiia Britan* 
nica appeared. In 1755 the famous British Museum was founded. 

1 “It is evident that a nation perfectly ignorant of physical laws will refer to 
supernatural causes all the phenomena by which it is surrounded. But as soon a» 
natural science begins to do its work there are introduced the elements of a greal 
change. Each successive discovery, by ascertaining the law that governs events, 
deprives them of that apparent mystery in which they were formerly involved. Tha 
love of the marvelous becomes proportionally diminished; and when any science jias 
made such progress as to enable it to foretell the events with which it deals, it is 
clear that the whole of those events are at once withdrawn from the jurisdiction of 
tie supernatural, and brought under the authority of natural powers. . . . Hence 
it is that, supposing other things equal, the superstition of a nation must always 
bey: an exact proportion to the extent of its physical knowledge.” (Buckle, H, T. ( 
Eistory of Civilisation in England , vol. I, p. 269.) 

s The Charter of this Society stated the purpose to be to increase knowledge b? 
direct experiment, and that the object of the Society was the extension ot natural 
knowledge, as opposed to that which is supernatural. As an institution embodying 
the idea of intellectual progress it was most bitterly assailed by partisans of the ol» 
linking 
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As early as 1698 a rude form of steam engine had been patented 
in England, and by 1712 this had been perfected sufficiently to be 
used in pumping water from the coal mines. In 1765 James Watt 
made the real beginning of the application of steam to industry 
by patenting his steam engine; in 1760 Wedgwood established the 
pottery industry in England; in 1767 Hargreaves devised the 
spinning-jenny, which banished the spindle and distaff and the 
old sp innin g-wheel; in 1769 Arkwright evolved his spinning- 
frame; and in 1785 Cartwright completed the process by invent¬ 
ing the power loom for weaving. In 1784 a great improvement 
in the smelting of iron ores (puddling) was worked out. These 
invendons, all English, were revolutionary in their effect on man¬ 
ufacturing. They meant the displacement of hand power by 
machine labor, the breakdown of home industry through the 
concentration of labor in factories, the rise of great manufacturing 
cities, 1 and the ultimate collapse of the age-old apprenticeship 
system of training, where the master workman with a few appren¬ 
tices in his shop (p. 210) prepared goods for sale. They also 
meant the ultimate transformation of England from an agricul¬ 
tural into a great manufacturing and exporting nation, whose 
manufactured products would be sold in every corner of the 


globe. 

By 1750 a change in attitude toward all the old intellectual 
problems had become marked in England, and by 1775 attention 
before unknown was being given there to social, political, eco¬ 
nomic, and educational questions. Religious intolerance was 
dying out, the harsh laws of earlier days had begun to be modified, 
new social and political interests 2 were everywhere attracting 
attention, and the great commercial expansion of England was 
rapidly taking shape. With England and France leading in the 
new scientific studies; England in the van in the development of 
manufacturing and the French to the fore in social influences 
and polite literature; England and the new American Colonies 
setting new standards in government by the people; the French 


1 Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds, and Manchester, for example, great manufac¬ 
turing cities early in the nineteenth century, were insignificant villages in Lrorm 
well’s day The steam engine made the coal and iron deposits of northern Englanr 
of immense value, and the “smoky mill towns” that arose in the north began ti 
displace southern agricultural England in population, wealth and importance. _ 

! For example, in 1774 John Howard began his great work in pnson reform, m 
T772 pressing to death was abolished; in 1780 the ducking-stool was used for the 
last time; and soon thereafter the earlier laws relating to the death penalty were 
modified, and the slave trade abolished. Up to the middle of the eighteenth cen. 
jury as nmy as one hundred and sixty offenses were punishable by death. 
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theorists and economists giving the world new ideas as to the 
function of the State; enlightened despots on the thrones of Prus¬ 
sia, Austria, Spain, and Russia; and the hatreds of the hundred 
years of religious warfare dying out; the world seemed to many, 
about 1775, as on the verge of some great and far-reaching change 
in methods of living and in government, and about ready to enter 
a new era and make rapid advances in nearly all lines of human 
activity. The change came, but not in quite the manner expected. 

IV. INSTITUTION OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT AND 
RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN AMERICA 

Englishmen in America establish a Republic. Though the 
early settlement of America, as was pointed out in chapter xv, 
was made from among those people and from those lands which 
had embraced some form of the Protestant faith, and represented 

a number of nationalities 
and several religious sects, 
the thirteen colonies, nev¬ 
ertheless, were essentially 
English in origin, speech, 
habits, observances, and 
political and religious con¬ 
ceptions. This is well 
shown for the white pop¬ 
ulation by the results of 
the first Federal census, 
taken in 1790, as given 
in the adjoining figure. 
This shows that of all the 
people in the thirteen orig¬ 
inal States, 83.5 per cent 
possessed names indicat¬ 
ing pure English origin, 
and that 91.8 per cent had names which pointed to their having 
come from the British Isles. The largest non-British name- 
nationality was the German, with 5.6 per cent of the whole, 
and these were found chiefly in Pennsylvania where they con¬ 
stituted 26,1 per cent of the State’s population. Next were 
those having Dutch names, who constituted but 2 per cent of 
the total population, and but 16.1 per cent of the population 
of New York. No other name-nationality constituted over one 



Fig. 152. Nationality of the White Pop¬ 
ulation, AS SHOWN BY THE FAMILY 
Names in the Census of 1790 
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half of one per cent of the total. The New England States were 
almost as English as England itself, 93 to 96 per cent of the names 
being pure English, and 98.5 to 99.8 per cent being from tire Brit¬ 
ish Isles. 

We thus see that it was from England, the nation which had 
done most in the development of individual and religious liberty, 
that the great bulk of the early settlers of America came, and in 
the New World the English traditions as to constitutional govern¬ 
ment and liberty under law were early and firmly established. 
The centuries of struggle for representative government in Eng¬ 
land at once bore fruit here. Colony charters, charters of rights 
and liberties, public discussion, legislative assemblies, and liberty 
under lav/ were from the first made the foundation stones upon 
which self-government in America was built up. 

From an early date the American Colonies showed an independ¬ 
ence to which even Englishmen were scarcely accustomed, and 
when the home government attempted to make the colonists pay 
some of the expenses of the Seven Years’ War, and a larger share 
of the expenses of colonial administration, there was determined 
opposition. Having no representation in Parliament and no 
voice in levying the tax, the colonists declared that taxation with¬ 
out representation was tyranny, and refused to pay the taxes 
assessed. Standing squarely on their rights as Englishmen, the 
colonists were gradually forced into open rebellion. In 1765, and 
again in 1774, Declarations of Eights were drawn up and adopted 
by representatives from the Colonies, and were forwarded to the 
King. In 1774 the first Continental Congress met and formed a 
union of the Colonies; in 1776 the Colonies declared their inde¬ 
pendence. This was confirmed, in 1783, by the Treaty of Paris; 
in 1787, the Constitution of the United States was drafted; and 
in 1789, the American government began. In the preamble to 
the twenty-seven charges of tyranny and oppression made against 
the King in the Declaration of Independence, we find a statement 
of political philosophy 1 which is a combination of the results of 
the long English struggle for liberty and the French eighteenth- 
century reform philosophy and revolutionary demands. 2 This 
preamble declared: 

1 The Declaration of Independence was written by Thomas Jefferson, a great 
admirer of French life and a propagandist for French ideas. 

a Compare the American preamble with the following sentence from the Social 
Contract (Book x, chap, ix) of Rousseau: 

"I shall close this chapter and this book with a remark which ought to serve as a 
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We hold these truths to be self-evident — that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalien¬ 
able rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. That, to secure these rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed; that, 
whenever any form of government becomes destructive of these ends 
it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a 
new government, laying its foundation on such principles, and organiz¬ 
ing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness. 

American contributions to world history. The American 
Revolution and its results were fraught with great importance for 
the future political and educational progress of mankind. Before 
the close of the eighteenth century the new American government 
had made at least four important contributions to world liberty 
and progress which were certain to be of large political and educa¬ 
tional value for the future. 

In the first place, the people of the Colonies had erected inde¬ 
pendent governments and had shown the possibility of the self- 
government of peoples on a large scale, and not merely in little 
city-states or communities, as had previously been the case where 
self-government had been tried. Democratic government was 
here worked out and applied to large areas, and to peoples of 
diverse nationalities and embracing different religious faiths. 
The possibility of States selecting their rulers and successfully 
governing themselves was demonstrated. 

In the second place, the new American government which was 
formed did something new in world history when it united thir¬ 
teen independent and autonomous States into a single federated 
Nation, and without destroying the independence of the States, 
What was formed was not a league, or confederacy, as had existed 
at different times among differing groups of the Greek City- 
States, and from time to time in the case of later Swiss and tem¬ 
porary European national groupings, but the union into a sub¬ 
stantial and permanent Federal State of a number of separate 
States which still retained their independence, and with provi¬ 
sion for the expansion of this national Union by the addition of 
new States. This federal principle in government is probably 
the greatest political contribution of the American Union to world 

basis for the whole social system; it is that instead of destroying natural equality, 
the funda.men.tal pact, on the contrary, substitutes a moral and lawful equality for 
the physical inequality which nature imposed upon men, so that, although unequal 
<n strength or intellect, they all become equal by convention and legal right.” 
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development. In the twentieth-century conception of a League 
of Nations it has borne still further fruit. 

In the third place, the different American States changed their 
old Colonial Charters into definite written Constitutions, each 
of which contained a Preamble or Bill of Rights which affirmed 
the fundamental principles of democratic liberty (R. 251). These 
now became the fundamental law for each of the separate States, 
and the same idea was later worked out in the Constitution of 
the United States. These were the first written constitutions of 
history, and have since served as a type for the creation of con¬ 
stitutional government throughout the world. In such docu¬ 
ments to-day free peoples everywhere define the rights and duties 
and obligations which they regard as necessary to their safety 
and happiness and welfare. 

Finally, the Federal Constitution provided for the inestimable 
boon of religious liberty, and in a way that was both revolution¬ 
ary and wholesome. At the beginning of the War for Independ¬ 
ence the Anglican (Episcopal) faith had been declared “ the estab¬ 
lished religion” in seven of the Colonies, and the Congregational 
was the established religion in three of the New England Colonies, 
while but three Colonies had declared for religious freedom and 
refused to give a preference to any special creed. This religious 
problem had to be met by the Constitutional Convention, and 
this body handled it in the only way it could have been intelli¬ 
gently handled in a nation composed of so many different reli¬ 
gious sects as was ours. It simply incorporated into Hie Federal 
Constitution provisions which guaranteed the free exercise of 
their religious faith to all, and forbade the establishment by Con¬ 
gress of any state religion, or the requirement of any religious 
test as a prerequisite to holding any office under the control of 
the Federal Government. The American people thus took a 
stand for religious liberty at a time when the hatreds of the 
Reformation still burned fiercely, and when tolerance in religious 
matters was as yet but little known. 

Importance of the religious-liberty contribution. The solution 
of the religious question arrived at was only second in importance 
for us to the establishment of the Federal Union, and the far- 
reaching significance to our future national life of tire sane and 
for-the-time extraordinary provisions incorporated into our Na¬ 
tional Constitution can hardly be overestimated. This action 
led to the early abandonment of state religions, religious tests, and 
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public taxation for religion in the old States, and to the prohibi¬ 
tion of these in the new. The importance of this solution of the 
religious question for the future of popular education in the 
United States was great, for it laid the foundations upon which 
our systems of free, common, public, tax-supported, non-sectarian 
schools have since been built up. How we could have erected a 
common public-school system on a religious basis, with the many 
religious sects among us, it is impossible to conceive. Instead, 
we should have had a series of feeble, jealous, antagonistic, and 
utterly inefficient church-school systems, chiefly confined to ele¬ 
mentary education, and each largely intent on teaching its pecu¬ 
liar church doctrines and struggling for an increasing share of 
public funds. 

How much the American people owe to the Fathers of the Re¬ 
public for this most enlightened and intelligent provision, few 
who have not drought carefully on the matter can appreciate. To 
it we must trace not only the great blessing of religious liberty, 
which we have so long enjoyed, but also the final establishment of 
our common, free, public-school systems. The beginning of the 
new state motive for education, which was soon to supersede the 
religious motive, dates from the establishment with us of republi¬ 
can governments; and the beginning of the emancipation of edu¬ 
cation from church domination goes back to this wise provision 
inserted in our National Constitution. 

This national attitude was later copied in the state constitu¬ 
tions, and as a preamble to practically all we find a Bill of Rights, 
which in almost every case included a provision for freedom of 
religious worship (Rs. 251, 260). After the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century a further provision prohibiting sectarian teaching 
or state aid to sectarian schools was everywhere added. 

Vo THE FRENCH REVOLUTION SWEEPS AWAY ANCIENT ABUSES 

New demands for reform that could not be resisted. More 
than in any other continental European country France had, by 
1783, become a united nation, conscious of a modern national 
feeling. Yet in France mediaeval abuses in both State and 
Church had survived, as we have seen, to as great an extent al¬ 
most as in any European nation. So determined were the clergy 
and nobility to retain their old powers, not only in France but 
throughout the continent of Europe as well, that progressive re¬ 
form seemed well-nigh impossible. The work of die benevolent 
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despots had, after all, been superficial. By the last quarter of the 
eighteenth, though, a progressive change was under way which 
was certain to produce either evolution or revolution. The influ¬ 
ence of the American experiment in nation-building now became 
pronounced. In 1779 Franklin took a copy of the new Pennsyl- 



Fig. 153- The States-General in Session at Vers aille s 

(After a contemporary drawing by Monnet) 


vania Constitution with him to Paris, and in 1780 John Adams did 
the same with the Massachusetts Constitution. Frenchmen in¬ 
stantly recognized here, in concrete form, the ideas with which 
their own heads were filled. In 1783 Franklin published in France 
a French translation of all the American Constitutions, and the 
National Constitution of 1787 was as eagerly read and discussed 
in Paris as in New York or Philadelphia or Boston. America 
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appeared to the French of that stormy period as an ideal land, 
where the dreams of Rousseau about the social contract had been 
transformed into realities. Two years later the cahiers of the 
Third Estate demanded a written constitution for France. The 
French, too, had aided the American Colonies in their struggle 
for liberty, and French soldiers returning home carried back new 
political ideas drawn from tire remarkable political progress of the 
new American Nation. By 1788 the demand for reform in France 
had become so insistent, and the condition of the treasury of the 
State was so bad, that it was finally felt necessary to summon a 
meeting of the States-General — a sort of national parliament 
consisting of representatives of the three great Estates: clergy, 
nobility, and commons — which had not met in France since 
1614. 

Besides electing its representatives, each locality and order was 
allowed to draw up a series of instructions, or cahiers (R. 252), for 
the guidance of its delegates. These cahiers are a mine of infor¬ 
mation as to the demands and hopes and interests of the French 
people, 1 and it is interesting to know that the cahiers of nobility, 
clergy, and commons alike included, among their demands, the 
organization of a comprehensive plan of education for France. 2 

France establishes constitutional government. The States- 
General met May 5, 1789, and soon (June 20) resolved itself into 

1 “I read attentively the cahiers drawn up by the three Orders before their union 
in 1789. I see that here the change of a law is demanded, and there of a custom — 
and I make note of them. I continue thus to the end of this immense task, and, 
when I come to put side by side all these particular demands, I see, with a sort of 
terror, that what is called for is the simultaneous and systematic abolition of all the 
laws and of all the customs existing in the country; whereupon I instantly perceive 
the approach of the vastest and most dangerous revolutions that have taken place 
in the world.” (De Tocqueville, A. C., Stale of Society in France before the Revolu¬ 
tion of i?8g, p. 219.) 

2 For example, the clergy of Rodez and Saumur demanded “that there may be 
formed a plan of national education for the young”; the clergy of Lyons that educa¬ 
tion be restricted “ to a teaching body whose members may not be removable except 
for negligence, misconduct, or incapacity; that it may no longer be conducted ac¬ 
cording to arbitrary principles, and that all public instructors be obliged to conform 
to a uniform plan adopted by the States-General”; the clergy of Blois that a system 
of colleges under church control be formed (R. 253); the nobility of Lyons that “a 
national character be impressed on the education of both sexes”; the nobility of Paris 
that “public education be perfected and extended to all classes of citizens"; the 
nobility of Blois that “better facilities for the education of children, and elementary 
textbooks adapted to their capacity, wherein the rights of man and the social duties 
shall be clearly set forth" shall be provided, and to this end that “there be estab¬ 
lished a council composed of the most enlightened scholars of the capital and of the 
provinces and of the citizens of the different orders, to formulate a plan of national 
education, for the benefit of all classes of society, and to edit elementary textbooks.” 
The Third Estate of Blois demanded the establishment of free schools in all the rural 
parishes. 
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the National or Constituent Assembly. Terrified by the upris¬ 
ings and burnings of chateaux throughout France, on the night of 
August fourth, in a few hours, it adopted a series of decrees which 
virtually abolished the Ancien Regime of privileges for France. 
The nobility gave up most of their old rights, the serfs 1 were 
freed, and the special privileges of towns were surrendered. Later 
the Assembly adopted a “Declaration of Rights of Man and of 
the Citizen” (R. 253), much like the American Declaration of In¬ 
dependence. This declared, among other things, that all men 
were born free and have equal rights, that taxes should be propor¬ 
tional to wealth, that all citizens were equal before the law and 
have a right to help make the laws, and that the people of the na¬ 
tion were sovereign. These principles struck at the very founda¬ 
tions of the old system. 

Soon a Constitution for France, the first ever promulgated in 
modern Europe, was prepared and adopted (1791). This abol¬ 
ished the ancient privileges and reorganized France as a self-gov¬ 
erning nation, much after the American plan. Local government 
was created, and the absolute monarchy was changed to a limited 
constitutional one. Next the property of the Church was taken 
over by the State, the monasteries were suppressed, and the 
priests and bishops were made state officials and paid a fixed state 
salary. The Jesuits had been expelled from France in 1764; and 
in 1792 the Brothers of the Christian Schools were not allowed 
longer to teach. Among other important matters, the Constitu¬ 
tion of 1791 declared that: 

There shall be created and organized a system of public instruction 
common to all citizens, and gratuitous, with respect to those branches 
of instruction which are indispensable for all men. 

Up to this point the Revolution in France had proceeded rela¬ 
tively peacefully, considering the nature of the long-standing 
abuses which were to be remedied. In August, 1792, the King 
was imprisoned, and in January, 1793, he was executed and a Re¬ 
public proclaimed. 2 Then followed a reign of terror, which we do 

1 See footnote i, page 165. One of the great results of the French Revolution 
was the abolition of serfdom in central and western Europe. The last European 
nation to emancipate its serfs was Russia, where they were freed in 1861. 

1 “Great was the difference between France at the end of I79r and at the end of 
1793. At the former date all looked hopeful for the future; the king was the father 
of his people; the Constitution of 1791 was to regenerate France, and set an example 
to Europe; all old institutions had been renovated; everything was new, and popular 
on account of its novelty. . . . By the end of 1793 all looked threatening for the fu¬ 
ture; for the purpose of repelling her foreign foes, who included nearly the whole of 
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not need to follow, and which ended only when Napoleon became 
master of France. 

Beneficent results of the Revolution. The French Revolution 
was not an accident or a product of chance, but rather the inevita¬ 
ble result of an attempt to dam up the stream of human progress 
and prevent its orderly onward flow. The Protestant Revolts 
were the first great revolutionary wave, the Puritan revolution in 
England was another, the formation of the American Republic 
and the institution of constitutional government and religious 
freedom another, while the French Revolution brought the rising 
movement to a head and swept away, in a deluge of blood, the 
very foundations of the mediaeval system. Along with much that 
was disastrous, the French Revolution accomplished after all 
much that was of greatest importance for human progress. The 
world at times seems to be in need of such a great catharsis. 
Progress was made in a decade that could hardly have been made 
in a century by peaceful evolution. The old order of privilege 
came to an end, medievalism was swept away, and the serf was 
evolved into the free farmer and citizen. One fifth of the soil of 
France was restored to the use of the people from the monaster¬ 
ies, and an additional one third from the Church and nobility. 
The new principles of citizenship — Liberty, Equality, and Fra¬ 
ternity — were for France revolutionary in the extreme, while the 
assertion that the sovereignty of a nation rests with the people 
rather than with the king, here successfully promulgated, ended 
for all time the “divine-right-of-kings” idea for France. After 
political theory had for a time run mad, the organizing genius of 
Napoleon consolidated the gains, gave France a strong govern¬ 
ment, a uniform code of laws, 1 and began that organization of 
schools for the nation which ultimately meant the taking over of 
education from the Church and its provision at the expense of and 
in the interests of the nation. 

Europe, France submitted to be ground down by the most despotic and arbitrary 
government ever known in modern history, — the Great Committee of Public 
Safety; the Reign of Terror was in full exercise, and it was doubtful whether the 
energy, audacity, and concentrated vigour of the Great Committee would enable 
France to be victorious over Europe, and thus secure for her the right of deciding 
on the character of their own government. She was to be successful, but at what a 
cost I” (Stephens, H. M., The French Revolution, vol. n, p. 512.) 

1 The Code NapoMon, prepared in 1804, was the first modem code of civil laws, 
though Frederick the Great had earlier prepared a partial code of Prussian laws. 
What the Justinian Code was to ancient Rome, this, organized into better form, was 
to modem France. This Code, prepared under Napoleon’s direction, substituted 
one uniform code of laws worthy of a modern nation for the thousands of local laws 
which formerly prevailed in France. 
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The national idea extends to other lands. The reform work in 
France, together with the examples of English and American lib¬ 
erty, soon began to have their influence in other lands as well 
People everywhere began to see that the old regime of privilege 
and misgovemment ought to be replaced. Other countries abol¬ 
ished serfdom, introduced better laws, and made reforms in the 
abuses of both Church and State. French armies and rulers car¬ 
ried the best of French ideas to other lands, and, where the French 
rule continued long enough, these ideas became fixed. In particu¬ 
lar was the Code Napoleon copied in the Netherlands, the Italian 
States, and the States of southern and western Germany. The 
national spirit of Italy was awakened, and the Italian liberals be¬ 
gan to look forward to the day when the small Italian States might 
be reunited into an Italian Nation, with Rome as its capital. This 
became the work of nineteenth-century Italian statesmen. For 
the first time in Spanish history, too, the people became conscious, 
under French occupation, of a feeling of national unity, and simi¬ 
larly the national spirit of German lands was stirred by the con¬ 
quests of Napoleon. 

A constitution was obtained in Spain, in 1812, and between 
1815 and 1821 all of Spain’s South American colonies — Argen¬ 
tina, Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Panama, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela — revolted, became independent, and 
set up republics with constitutional governments, some oi the 
larger ones based on the federal principle, as in the United States. 
Brazil similarly freed itself from Portugal and set up a constitu¬ 
tional and federated monarchy, in 1822. The Kingdom of Naples 
obtained constitutional government in 1820, and Sardinia in 1821. 
In 1823, when Spain with Austria’s aid prepared to reconquer the 
Spanish South American Republics, President Monroe trans¬ 
mitted to the American Congress his message in which he de¬ 
clared that any attempt on tire part of European nations to sup¬ 
press republicanism on tire American continent would be consid¬ 
ered by the United States as an unfriendly act. This has since 
been known as the Monroe Doctrine. In 1829 Greece obtained 
her independence from Turkey, and in 1843 a constitutional form 
of government was obtained. 

Important consequences of the democratic movement. Since 
the closing decades of the eighteenth century, when democratic 
government and written constitutions began, the sweep of demo 
tratic government has become almost world wide. Nation aftet 
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nation has changed to democratic and constitutional forms of 
government, the latest additions being Portugal (1911), China 
(19x2), Russia (1917), and Germany (1918). New English colo¬ 
nies, too, have carried English self-government into almost every 
continent. The World War of 1914-18 gave a new emphasis to 
democracy, and there is good reason to believe that government 
of and by and for the people is ultimately destined to prevail 
among all the intelligent nations and races of the earth. 

With the development of democratic government there has 
everywhere been a softening of old laws, the growth of humani- 
tarianism, the wider and wider extension of the suffrage, impor¬ 
tant legislation as to labor, a previously unknown attention to the 
poor and the dependents of society, a vast extension of educa¬ 
tional advantages, and the taking over of education from the 
Church by the State and the erection of the school into an im¬ 
portant institution for the preservation and advancement of the 
national welfare. These consequences of the onward sweep of 
new-world ideas we shall trace more in detail in the chapters 
which follow. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Show the importance, for human progress, of each of the meanings of the 
new eighteenth-century liberalism, as enumerated on pages 471-72. 

2. How do you explain the lack of any permanent influence on Spanish life 
of the work of the benevolent despots in Spain? 

3. Show the liberalizing influence of the rise of scientific investigation and 
economic studies, for a nation still oppressed by meditevalism and bad 
government. 

4. Enumerate the new sciences which arose in the eighteenth century. 

5. Indicate the importance of the freedom of the press in the development 
of English political liberty. 

.6. Explain how the religious-freedom attitude of the American national 
constitution conferred an inestimable boon on the States in the matter 
of public education. 


SELECTED READINGS 

In the accompanying Book of Readmgs the following illustrative selections 
are reproduced: 

247. Dabney: Ecclesiastical Tyranny in France. 

248. Voltaire: On the Relation of Church and State. 

249. Rousseau: Extract from the Social Contract. 

250. Buckle: Changes in English Thinking in the Eighteenth Century, 

251. Pennsylvania Constitution: Bill of Rights in. 

252. Clergy of Blois: Cahier of 1779. 

253. France: Declaration of the Rights of Mar. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE READINGS 

i, Explain why ecclesiastical tyranny should have awakened such a spirit 
of rebellion in France (247), and not in Spain or in Italian lands. 

3 Just what attitude toward religion is shown in the extract from Voltaire 
’ ( 248 )? 

3, Bolshevists in Russia and in America talk to-day as did Rousseau in the 
Social Contract (249), Compare the justification of each with the 
eighteenth-century France of Rousseau, 

4, What do all the changes enumerated by Buckle (250) indicate as to the 
spread of general education, irrespective of schools, among the English 
people? 

5, Compare the Pennsylvania Bill of Rights of 1776 (251) with that of your 
own present-day state constitution, 

6, Just what type of educational provisions, and what administrative 
organization, did the recommendations of the Clergy of Blois (252) con* 
template? Indicate its shortcomings for eighteenth-century France. 

7, Compare the main ideas of 251 and 253. 

SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 

♦Dabney, R. H, The Causes of the French Revolution. 

Taine, H. A. Tk Ancient tyim. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE BEGINNINGS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 

I. NEW CONCEPTIONS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PURPOSE 

The State as servant of the Church. With the rise of the Prot¬ 
estant sects we noted, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
for the first time since Christianity became supreme in the west¬ 
ern world, the beginnings of a state connection with the education 
of the young. The Protestant reformers, obtaining the support 
of the Protestant princes and kings, had successfully used this 
support to assist them in the organization of church schools as an 
aid to the reformed faith. Luther, it will be recalled (p, 312), 
had made a strong appeal to the mayors and magistrates of all 
German lands to establish schools as a part of their civic duties 
(R. 156), and had contended that a solemn obligation rested upon 
them to do so. The Dutch Provinces had worked closely with 
the Dutch Protestant synods (p. 334) in ordering schools estab¬ 
lished and in providing for their financing; Calvin had organized 
a religious City-State at Geneva (p. 330), of which religion and 
learning had been the corner-stones; the Scottish Parliament, by 
the laws of 1633 and 1646 (p. 335), had ordered schools for Scot¬ 
tish children in connection with the churches; and in the Scandi¬ 
navian countries and in Finland the beginnings of a connection 
with the State had also been made (p. 315). Finally, in the new 
Massachusetts Colony the laws of 1642 and 1647 (p. 366) had, for 
the first time in the English-speaking world, ordered that children 
he taught “to read and understand the principles of religion and 
the capital laws of the country” (p. 364), and that schools be es¬ 
tablished by the towns, under penalty if they refused to do so. In 
all Protestant lands we saw that the reformers appealed, from 
time to time, to what were then the servants of the churches — 
the rising civil governments and principalities and States — to 
use their civil authority to force the people to meet their new 
religious obligations in the matter of schooling. 

The purpose of the schooling ordered established, however, was 
almost wholly religious. Massachusetts, in ordering instruction 
in the “capital laws of the country,” as well as reading and re 
ligion, had formed a marked exception. In nearly all lands the 
rising state governments merely helped the Protestant churches 
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to create the elementary vernacular religious school, and to make 
of it an auxiliary for the protection of orthodoxy and the advance¬ 
ment of the faith. Even in the new state school systems of tire 
German States — Saxony, Wiirtemberg (p. 317), Brunswick, 
Weimar, Gotha — the elementary schools established were for re¬ 
ligious rather than for state ends. This condition continued until 
well toward the middle of the eighteenth century. 

The new state theory of education. After about the middle of 
the eighteenth century a new theory as to the purpose of educa¬ 
tion, and one destined to make rapid headway, began to be ad¬ 
vanced. This theory had already made marked progress, as we 
shall see, in the New England Colonies, and had also found ex¬ 
pression, as we shall also see in a later chapter, in the organizing 
work of Frederick the Great in Prussia. It was from the French 
political philosophers of the eighteenth century, though, that its 
clearest definition came. They now advanced the idea that 
schools were essentially civil affairs, the purpose of which should 
be to promote the everyday interests of society and the welfare of 
the State, rather than the welfare of the Church, and to prepare 
for a life here rather than a life hereafter. 

After about 1750 a critical and reformatory pedagogy rapidly 
began to take shape in France, and the second half of the eight¬ 
eenth century became a period of criticism and discontent and 
reconstruction in education, as well as in politics and religion. 

This criticism and discontent in France was greatly stimulated 
by the decline in character and influence of the Jesuit schools. 
Un willin g to change their instruction to meet the needs of a chang¬ 
ing society, their schools had become formal in character (R. 146), 
and were now engaged chiefly in stifling thinking rather than in 
promoting it. In consequence the schools had fallen into disre¬ 
pute throughout all France. The Society, too, in tire eighteenth 
century, came to be a powerful political organization which strove 
to dominate the State. So bad had the situation become by 
1762, that the different parliaments in the provinces and in Paris 
had formulated complaints against the Jesuits and their schools, 1 

1 The complaints were largely along such lines as that the instruction was confined 
to a few Latin authors; that instruction in the French language was neglected; that 
instruction in the history and geography of France should be introduced; that time 
was wasted “in copying and learning notebooks filled with vain distinctions and 
frivolous questions”; that training in the use of the French language should be 
substituted for the disputations in Latin; that in religion the study of the Bible was 
neglected for books of devotion and propaganda compiled by the members of the 
Order; that moral casuistry and religious bigotry were taught; and that the disci¬ 
pline Was unn ecessarily severe and wrong in character. 
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and, in 1764, the king was induced to suppress the Order. 1 This 
decline in influence and final suppression of the Society gave rise 
to some rather remarkable pedagogical literature, which looked ta 
the creation of a system of state secondary schools in France to 
replace those of the Jesuits. 

The outcome was the rise of a new national and individual con¬ 
ception of the educational puipose. This was destined in time to 
spread to other lands and to lead to tire rise of complete state 
school systems, financed and managed by the State and conducted 
for state ends, and to the ultimate divorce of Church and State, in 
all progressive lands, in the matter of the education of the young. 
Teachers trained and certificated by the State were in time to 
supplant the nuns and brothers of the religious congregations in 
Catholic lands, as well as teachers who served as assistants to the 
pastors in Protestant lands and whose chief purpose was to up¬ 
hold the teachings and advance the interests of the sect; citizens 
were to supplant the ecclesiastic in the supervision of instruction; 
and the courses of instruction were to be changed in direction and 
vastly broadened in scope to make them minister to the needs of 
the State rather than tire Church, and to prepare pupils for useful 
life here rather than for life in another world. 

II. THE NEW STATE THEORY IN FRANCE 

The French political theorists. The leading French political 
theorists of the two decades between 1760 
and 1780 now began to discuss education 
as in theory a civil affair, intimately con¬ 
nected with the promotion of the welfare 
of the State. The more important of 
these, and their chief ideas were: 

1. Rousseau, The first of the critical and 
reformatory pedagogical writers to awaken 
any large interest and obtain a general 
hearing was Jean-Jacques Rousseau. The 
same year (1762) that his Social Contract 
appeared and attacked the foundations of 
the old political system (p. 483), his Emile 
also appeared and attacked with equal vigor the religious and 

1 In 1759 the Jesuits were expelled from Portugal, in 1767 from Spain, and in 
1773 the Pope at Rome, “recqgnizing that the members of this Society have not a 
little troubled the Christian commonwealth, and that for the welfare of Christendom 
it were better that the Order should disappear,” abolished the Society entirely, 
forty- years faier it was reconstituted in a modernized form. 
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social theory as to education then prevailing throughout western 
Europe. For the stiff and unnatural methods in education, under 
which children were dressed and made to behave as adults, 1 the 
harsh discipline of the time, and the excessive emphasis on religious 
instruction and book education, he preached the substitution of 
life amid nature, childish ways and sports, parental love, and an 
education that considered the instincts and natural development 
of children. 

Gathering up the political and social ideas of his age as to ec¬ 
clesiastical and political despotism; the nature of the social con¬ 
tract; that the “state of nature ” was the ideal one, and the one in 
which men had been intended to live; that human duty called for 
a return to the “state of nature,” whatever that might be; and 
that the artificiality and hypocrisy of his age in manners, dress, 
religion, and education were all wrong — Rousseau restated his 
political philosophy in terms of the education of the boy, Emile. 
Despite its many exaggerations, much faulty reasoning, and many 
imperfections, the book had a tremendous influence upon Europe 
in laying bare the limitations and defects and abuses of the formal 
and ecclesiastical education of the time. 2 He may be regarded as 
the first important writer to sap the foundations of the old system 
of religious education, and to lay a basis for a new type of child 
training (R. 254). Though Rousseau’s enthusiasm took the form 
of theory run mad, and the educational plan he proposed was 
largely impossible, he nevertheless popularized education, not 
only in France, but among the reading public of the progressive 
European States as well. After he had written, the old limited 
and narrow religious education was on the defensive, and, though 
time was required, the transition to a more secular type of educa¬ 
tion was inevitable as fast as nations and peoples could shake off 
the dominance of the Church in state affairs. 

2. La Chalotais. The year following the publication of Rous¬ 
seau’s Emile appeared La Chalotais’s Essai d’education nationale 
(1763). Rene de la Chalotais, a Solicitor-General for the Parlia¬ 
ment of Bretagne, was one of the notable French parliamentari- 

1 Little boys wore their hair long and powdered, carried a sword, and had coats 
with gilded cuffs, while little girls were dressed in imitation of the lady of fashion. 
Proper deportment was an important part of a child’s training. 

1 The iconoclastic nature of Rousseau’s volume may be inferred from its opening 
sentence, in which he says: “Everything is good as it comes from the hand of the 
author of nature; everything degenerated in the hand of man.” In another place 
he breaks out: “Man is bom, lives, and dies in a state of slavery. At his birth he is 
stitched into swaddling clothes, at his death he is nailed in his coffin; and as long as 
he preserves the human form he is held captive by our institutions.” 
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a system of people’s schools, which shall be free and obligatory f ot 
all, and in which instruction in reading, writing, arithmetic, mor¬ 
als, civics, and religion shall be taught. “From the Prime Minis¬ 
ter to the lowest peasant,” he says, “it is good for every one to 
know how to read, write, and count.” For the series of secondary 
schools to be established, he condemns the usual practice of devot¬ 
ing so much of the instruction to the humanities and a medieval 
type of logic and ethics, and urges instead the introduction of in¬ 
struction in mathematics, in the modern sciences, literature, and 
the work of governments. Classical studies he would confine to 
the last years of the course. Science, history, drawing, and music 
find a place in his scheme. 

All this instruction Diderot would place under the supervisorv 
control of an administrative bureau to be known as the University 
of Russia, at the head of which should be a statesman, who should 
exercise control of all the work of public instruction beneath. 
Though never carried out in Russia, the University of France of 
1808 is largely an embodiment of the ideas he proposed in 1776. 

Legislative proposals to embody these ideas. During the quar¬ 
ter of a century between the publication of Rousseau’s Simile and 
the summoning of the States-General to reform France (1762-88), 
the educational as well as the political ideas of the French reform¬ 
ers had taken deep root with the thinking classes of the nation. 
The colliers of 1789, of all Orders (p. 500), gave evidence of this 
in their somewhat general demand for the creation of some form 
of an educational system for France (R. 252). From the first 
days of the Revolution pedagogical literature became plentiful, 
and the successive National Assemblies found time, amid the in¬ 
ternal reorganization of France, constitution-making, the trou¬ 
bles with and trial of the King, and the darkening cloud of foreign 
intervention, to listen to reports and addresses on education and 
to enact a bill for the organization of a national school system. 
The more important of these educational efforts were: 

1. The Constituent Assembly (June 17, 1789, to September 30, 
1791). In the Constituent Assembly, into which the States-Gen¬ 
eral resolved itself, June 17, 1789, and which continued until after 
it had framed the constitution of 1791, two notable addresses and 
one notable report on the organization of education were made. 
The Count de Mirabeau, a nobleman turned against his class and 
elected to the States-General as a representative of the Third 
Estate, made addresses on the “Organization of a Teaching 
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Body,” andonthe “Organization of aNational Lycee.” In the first 
he advocated the establishment of primary schools throughout 
France. In the second he proposed the establishment of colleges 
of literature in each department, with a 
National Lycie at Paris for higher (uni¬ 
versity) education, and to contain the es¬ 
sentials of a national normal school or 
teachers’ college as well. 

Mirabeau’s proposals represent rather a 
transition in thinking from the old to the 
new, but the Report of Talleyrand (1791), 
former Bishop of Autun, now turned revo¬ 
lutionist, embodies the full culmination of 
revolutionary educational thought. Pub¬ 
lic instruction he termed “a power which 
embraces everything, from the games of Fig. 157 

infancy to the most imposing fetes of the Count de Mirabeau 
Nation.” He definitely proposed the or- 1749 91 



ganization of a complete state system of public instruction for 
France, to consist of a primary school in every canton (com¬ 
munity, district), open to the children of peasants and workmen 



Fig. 158. Talleyrand 
(1758-1838) 


— classes heretofore unprovided with edu¬ 
cation; a secondary school in every depart¬ 
ment (county); a series of special schools 
in the chief French cities, to prepare for 
the professions; and a National Institute, 
or University, to be located at Paris. In¬ 
spired by Montesquieu’s principle that 
“the laws of education ought to be rela¬ 
tive to the principles of government,” 
Talleyrand proposed a bill designed to 
give effect to the provisions of the Con¬ 
stitution of 1791 relating to education (p. 
501), and to provide an education for tire 
people of France who were now to exercise, 
through elected representatives, the legis¬ 


lative power for France. Instruction he held to be the necessary 


counterpoise of liberty, and every citizen was to be taught to 
know, obey, love, and protect the new constitution. Political, 
social, and personal morality were to take the place of religion in 
the cantonal schools, which were to ba free and equally open to 
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all. As the Constituent Assembly was succeeded by the newly 
elected Legislative Assembly within three weeks after Talleyrand 
submitted his Report, no action was taken on Ms bill. 

2. The Legislative Assembly (October 1, 1791, to September 21 
1792). This new legislative body was far more radical in chan 
acter than its predecessor, and far more radical than was the 
sentiment of France at the time. Among 
other acts it abolished (1792) the old uni. 
versities and confiscated (1793) their prop¬ 
erty to the State. To it was submitted 
(April 20-21, 1792) by the mathematician, 
philosopher, and revolutionist, Marquis de 
Condorcet, 1 on behalf of the Committee 
on Public Instruction and as a measure of 
reconstruction, a Report and draft of a 
Law for the organization of a complete 
democratic system of public instruction 
for France (R. 256), It provided for the 
organizing of a primary school for every 
four hundred inhabitants, in which each individual was “to 
be taught to direct his own conduct and to enjoy the pleni¬ 
tude of his own rights,” and where principles would be taught, 
calculated to “insure the perpetuation of liberty and equality.” 
The bill also provided, for the first time, for the organization 
of Mgher primary schools in the principal towns; colleges (sec¬ 
ondary schools) in the chief cities (one for every four thousand 
inhabitants); a Mgher school for each “department”; Lycees, 
or institutions of still Mgher learning, at nine places in France; 
and a National Society of Sciences and Arts to crown the edu¬ 
cational system at Paris. The national system of education he 
proposed was to be equally open to women, as well as men, and 
to be gratuitous throughout. Teachers for each grade of school 
were to be prepared in the school next above. Sunday lectures 
for workingmen and peasants were to be given by teachers every¬ 
where. Public morality, political intelligence, human progress, 
and the preservation of liberty and equality were the aims of 
the instruction. The necessity for education in a constitutional 
government he saw clearly. “A free constitution,” he writes. 

1 Condorcet had not been a member of the Constituent Assembly, but for some 
years had been deeply interested in the idea of public education, and had published 
five articles on the subject. His Report was a sort of embodiment, in legal form, of 
his previous thinking on the question. 



Fig. 159. Condorcet 
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“which should not be correspondent to the universal instruction 
of citizens, would come to destruction after a few conflicts, and 
would degenerate into one of those forms of government which 
cannot preserve the peace among an ignorant and corrupt peo¬ 
ple.” Anarchy or despotism he held to be the future for peoples 
who become free without being enlightened. He held it to be a 
fundamental principle that: 

The order of nature includes no distinctions in society beyond those 
of education and wealth. To establish among citizens an equality in 
fact, and to realize the equality confirmed by law, ought to be the 
primary object of national instruction. 

The bill proposed by Condorcet, while too ambitious for the 
France of his day, was thoroughly sound as a democratic theory 
of education, and an accurate prediction of what the nineteenth 
century brought gener¬ 
ally into existence. Con- 
dorcet’s Report was dis¬ 
cussed, but not acted 
upon. 

3. The National Con¬ 
vention (September 21, 

1792, to October 26, 

1795). The Convention 
was also a radical body, 
deeply interested in the 
creation of a system of 
state schools for the peo¬ 
ple of France. To higher 
education there was for 
a time marked opposi¬ 
tion, though later in its 
history the Convention 
erected a number of im¬ 
portant higher technical 
institutions and schools, 
among the most important of which was the Institute of France. 
There was also in the Convention marked opposition to all forms 
of clerical control of schools. The schools of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools were suppressed by it, in 1792, and all secular 
and endowed schools and colleges were abolished and their prop¬ 
erty confiscated, in 1793. The complete supremacy of the State is 



Fig. 160. The Institute of France 
Founded by Article 298 of the Constitution of 
Year III (1793) 
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all educational matters was now asserted. Great enthusiasm was 
manifested for the organization of state primary schools, which 
were ordered established in 1793 (R. 258 a), and in these: 

Children of all classes were to receive that first education, physical, 
moral, and intellectual, the best adapted to develop in them republican 
manners, patriotism, and the love of labor, and to render them worthy 
of liberty and equality. 

The course of instruction was to include: “to speak, read, and write 
correctly the French language; the geography of France; the rights and 
duties of men and citizens; 1 the first notions of natural and familiar 
objects; the use of numbers, the compass, the level, the system of 
weights and measures, the mechanical powers, and the measurement of 
time. They are to be taken into the fields and the workshops where 
they may see agricultural and mechanical operations going on, and 
take part in the same so far as their age will allow.’’ 


What a change from the course of instruction in the religious 
schools just preceding this period! 

A multiplicity of reports, bills, and decrees, often more or less 
contradictory but still embodying ideas advanced by Condorcet 
and Talleyrand, now appeared. Whereas 
the preceding legislative bodies had con¬ 
sidered the subject carefully, but without 
taking action, the Convention now acted. 
The nation, though, was so engrossed by 
the internal chaos and foreign aggression 
that there was neither time nor funds to 
carry the decrees into effect. 

I The most extreme proposal of the period 

was the bill of Lepelletier le Saint-Fargeau 
to create a national system of education 
modeled closely after that of ancient Sparta. 
The best of the proposals probably was 
the Lakanal Law, of November 17, 1794, 
which ordered a school for every one thousand inhabitants, with 
special divisions for boys and girls, and which provided for in¬ 
struction in: 



Fig. 161. Lakanal 
(1762-1845) 


r. Reading and writing the French language. 

2. The Declaration of the Rights of Man, and the Constitution. 

3. Lessons on republican morals. 


1 All the educational aims of the past were now relegated to a second place, and 
man be cam e a political animal, "brought into the world to know, to love, and to 
obey the Constitution.” The Declaration of the Rights of Man became the new 
Catechism of childhood. 
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4. The rules of simple calculation and surveying. 

5. Lessons in geography and the phenomena of nature. 

6 . Lessons on heroic actions, and songs of triumph. 

Lakanal also carefully prescribed the method of instruction, and 
advocated the founding of a national normal school (Latin 
norma; a rule), which idea the Convention adopted in 1794, the 
school opening 1 in January, 1795. Supplementing this was the 
law of February 25, 1795, ordering central or higher schools es¬ 
tablished to replace the former colleges, 2 one for every three hun¬ 
dred thousand of the population, which were to offer instruction 
from twelve to eighteen. The course was to include: 

12 to 14 — Drawing, natural history, ancient and living languages. 

14 to 16 — Mathematics, natural philosophy, experimental chemis¬ 
try. 

16 to 18 — Grammar, literature, history, legislation. 

Organized on a soviet principle, each professor declared the 
equal of every other, and lacking any effective administration or 
discipline, these institutions soon fell into disrepute and were 
displaced when Napoleon reorganized secondary education in 
France. 

The law of October 25, 1795, dosed the work of the Conven¬ 
tion. This made less important provisions for primary education 
(R. 258 b) than had preceding bills, but was the only permanent 
contribution of this period to the organization of primary schools. 
It placed greater emphasis than had the legislative Assembly on 
the creation of secondary and higher institutions (R. 258 a), of 
more value to the bourgeois class. This bill of 1795 represents a 
reaction from the extreme republican ideas of a few years earlier, 
and the triumph of the conservative middle-class elements in the 
nation over the radical republican elements previously in control. 

The Convention also, in the latter part of its history, created 
a number of higher technical institutions of importance, which 

1 This was created on a grand and visionary scale. Its purp° 5e was to supply 
professors for the higher institutions. It opened with a large attendance, and lec¬ 
tures on mathematics, science, politics, and languages were given by the most emi¬ 
nent scholars of the time. A normal school, though, it hardly was, and in 1795 it 
closed — a virtual failure. In 1808 Napoleon re-created it, on a less pretentions 
and a more useful scale, and since then it has continued and rendered useEul service 
as a training-school for teachers for the higher secondary schools of France. _ 

1 A total of 105 of these Central Schools were to be established, five in Paris, and 
one in each of the one hundred chief towns in the departments. By 1796 there 
were 40, by 1797 there were 52, by 1798 there were 59, by 1799 there were 86, and 
by 1800 there were 91 such schools in existence. This, times considered, was a 
remarkable development. 
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were expressive alike of the French interest in scientific subjects 
which arose during the latter part of the eighteenth century, and 
of the new French military needs. Many of these institutions 
have persisted to the present, so well have they answered the sci¬ 
entific interests and needs of the nation. A mere list of the insti¬ 
tutions created is all that need be given. These were: 

Museum or Conservatory of Arts (Jan. 16, 1794). 

Conservatory of Arts and Trades (Oct. 10, 1794). 

New medical schools (Schools of Health) ordered (Dec. 4, 1794). 

Museum of Natural History (Dec. n, 1794). 

Central Schools to succeed the former Colleges (secondary schools) 
(Feb. 25, 1795). 

School of Living Oriental Languages (March 30, 1795). 

Veterinary Schools (April 21, 1795). 

Course in Archaeology, National Library (June 8, 1795). 

Bureau of Longitude (June 29, 1795). 

Conservatory of Music (Aug. 3, ^95). 

The National Library (Oct. 17, 179s). 

Museum of Archaeological Monuments (Oct. 20, 1795). 

Polytechnic Schools (R. 257); School of Civil Engineering; School of 
Hydrographic Engineers; and School of Mining (Oct. 22,1795). 

The Convention also adopted tire metric system of weights and 
measures; enacted laws under which the peasants could acquire 
title to the lands they had tilled for so long; and began the unifica¬ 
tion of the laws of the different parts of the country into a single 
set, which later culminated in the Code Napoleon. 

4. The Directory (1795-99) the Consulate (1799-1804). 
The Revolution had by this time largely spent itself, the Direc¬ 
tory followed, and in 1799 Napoleon became First Consul and for 
the next sixteen years was master of France. The Law of 1795 
for primary schools (R. 258 b) was but feebly administered under 
the Directory, as foreign wars absorbed the energies and re¬ 
sources of the Government. Napoleon’s chief educational inter¬ 
est, too, was in opening up opportunities for talent to rise, in en¬ 
couraging scientific work and higher specialized institutions, and 
in developing schools of a type that would support the kind of 
government he had imposed upon France. The secondary and 
higher schools he established and promoted cost him money at a 
time when money was badly needed for national defense, and 
primary education was accordingly neglected during the time he 
directed the destinies of the nation. His educational organiza¬ 
tions-and work we shall refer to again in a later chapter. 

The Revolutionary enthusiasts had stated clearly their theory 
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of republican education, but had failed to establish a permanent 
state school system according to their plans. This now became 
the work of the nineteenth century. In the meantime, in the new 
United States of America the same ideas were taking shape and 
finding expression, and to the developments there we next turn. 

III. THE NEW STATE THEORY IN AMERICA 

Waning of the old religious interest. As early as 1647 Rhode 
Island Colony had enacted the first law providing for freedom of 
religious worship ever enacted by an English-speaking people, 
and two years later Maryland enacted a similar law. Though the 
Maryland law was later repealed, and a rigid Church-of-England 
rule established there, these laws were indicative of the new spirit 
arising in the New World. By the beginning of the eighteenth 
century a change in attitude toward the old problem of personal 
salvation had become evident. Frontier conditions; the gradual 
rise of a civil as opposed to a religious form of town government; 
the rising interests in trade and shipping; the beginnings of the 
breakdown of the old aristocratic traditions and customs trans¬ 
planted from Europe; the rising individualism in both. Europe 
and America — these all helped to weaken the hold on the people 
of the old religious doctrines. 

By 1750 the change in religious thinking in the American Colo¬ 
nies had become quite marked. 1 Especially was this change evi¬ 
denced in the dying-out of the old religious fervor and intolerance, 
and the breaking-up of the old religious solidarity. While most 
of the Colonies continued to maintain an “established Church,” 
other sects had to be admitted to the Colony and given freedom of 
worship. The Puritan monopoly in New England was broken, as 
was also that of the Anglican faith in the central Colonies. The 
day of the monopoly of any sect in a Colony was over. New secu¬ 
lar interests began to take the place of religion as the chief topic of 
thought and conversation, and secular books began to dispute the 
earlier predominance of the Bible. A few colonial newspapers 
had begun (seven by 1750), and these became expressive of the 
new colony interests. 

Changing character of the schools. These changes in attitude 
toward the old religious problems materially affected both the 

1 "The commercial depression o£ 1740 fell upon a generation of New Englanders 
whose minds no longer dwelt preeminently upon religious matters, but who were, 
on the contrary, preeminently commercial in their interests.” (Green, M. L< 
Development of Religious Liberty in Connecticut, p. 236.) 
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support and the character of the education provided in the Colo¬ 
nies. The Law of 1647, requiring the maintenance of the Latin 
grammar schools, had been found to be increasingly difficult oi 
enforcement, not only in Massachusetts, but in all the other New 
England Colonies which had followed the Massachusetts exam¬ 
ple. With the changing attitude of the people, which had become 
clearly manifest by 1750, the demand for relief from the mainte¬ 
nance of this school in favor of a more practical and less aristo¬ 
cratic type of higher school, if higher school were needed at all, 
became marked. By the close of the colonial period the new 
American Academy (p. 463), with its more practical studies, had 
begun to supersede the old Latin grammar school. 

The elementary school experienced something of the same diffi¬ 
culties. Many of the parochial schools died out, while others de¬ 
clined in character and importance. In Church-of-England Colo¬ 
nies all elementary education was left to private initiative and 
philanthropic and religious effort (p. 373). In the southern Colo¬ 
nies the classes in society and the character of the plantation life 
made common schools impossible, and the feeling of any need for 
elementary schools almost entirely died out. In New England 
the eighteenth century was a continual struggle on the one hand 
to prevent the original religious town school from disappearing 
and on the other to establish in its place a series of scattered and 
inferior district schools, while either church or town support and 
tuition fees became ever harder to obtain. Among other changes 
of importance the reading school and the writing school now be¬ 
came definitely united, in all the smaller places and in the rural 
districts, as a measure of economy, to form tire American school 
of the “3 Rs.” New textbooks, too, containing less of the gloom¬ 
ily religious than tire New England Primer, and secular rather 
than religious in character (p. 443), appeared after 1750 and be¬ 
gan to be used in tire schools. After 1750, too, it was increasingly 
evident that the old religious enthusiasm for schools had largely 
died out; that European traditions and ways and types of schools 
no longer completely satisfied; and that the period of the trans¬ 
planting of European educational ideas and schools and types of 
instruction was coming to an end. Instead, the evolution of a 
public or state school out of the original religious school, and the 
beginnings of the evolution of distinctly American types of 
schools, better adapted to American needs, became increasingly 
evident in the Colonies as the eighteenth century progressed. 
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Rise of the civil or state school. As has been stated earlier, tha 
school everywhere in America arose as a child of the Church. In 
the Middle Colonies, where the parochial-school conception of edu¬ 
cation was the prevailing type, the school remained under church 
control until after the foundation of our national government. 
In New England, though — and the New England evolution in 
time became the prevailing American practice — the school passed 
through a very interesting development during colonial times. 

As we have seen (p. 360), each little New England town was 
originally established as a little religious republic, with the 
Church in complete control. The governing authorities for 
church and civil affairs were much the same. When acting as 
church officers they were known as Elders and Deacons; when 
acting as civil or town officers they were known as Selectmen. 
The State, as represented in the colony legislature or the town 
meeting, was clearly the servant of the Church, and existed in 
large part for religious ends. It was the State acting as the serv¬ 
ant of the Church which enacted the Massachusetts laws of 1642 
and 1647 (Rs. igo, 191), requiring the towns to maintain schools 
for religious ends. Now, so close was the connection between the 
religious town, which controlled church affairs, and the civil 
town, which looked after roads, fences, taxes, and defense — the 
constituency of both being one and the same, and the meetings oi 
both being held at first in the meeting-house — that when the 
schools were established the colony legislature placed them under 
the civil — as involving taxes, and being a public service —* 
rather than under the religious town. The interests of one were 
the interests of both, and, being the same in constituency and 
territorial boundaries, there seemed no occasion for friction or 
fear. From this religious beginning the civil school and the civil 
school-town and school-township, with all their elaborate school 
administrative machinery, were later evolved. 

The erection of a town hall, separate from tire meeting-house, 
was a first step in the process. School affairs now were discussed 
at the town hall, instead of in the church. The town authorities 
now appointed committees to locate and build schoolhouses, se¬ 
lect and certificate the teachers, and visit and examine the school. 
Next a regular town school committee was provided for. To this 
was given the management of the town school, and town taxes, 
instead of church taxes, were voted for buildings and maintenance, 
The minister continued to certificate the grammar-school mastef 
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until the close of the colonial period, but the power to certificate 
the elementary-school teachers passed to the town authorities 
early in the eighteenth century. By the close of the century all 
that the minister — as the only surviving representative of church 
control — had left to him was the right to accompany the town 
authorities in the visitation of schools. Thus gradually but cer¬ 
tainly did the earlier religious school in America pass out from 
under the control of the Church and come under the control of the 
State. When our national government and the different state 
governments were established, the States were ready to accept, in 
principle at least, the theory gradually worked out in New Eng¬ 
land that schools are state institutions, and should be under the 
control of the State. 

The early state constitutions and laws. In framing the Federal 
Constitution, in 1787, education, then being regarded largely as a 
local matter, was left to the States to handle as they saw fit; so we 
turn to the early state constitutions and laws to see how far the 
new American States had, by the close of the eighteenth century, 
advanced toward the conception of education as an affair of the 
State. 

During the period from the Declaration of Independence to tire 
close of the eighteenth century (1776-1800), all the States, except 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, which considered their colonial 
charters as satisfactory, formulated and adopted new state con¬ 
stitutions. Three new States — Vermont, Kentucky, and Ten¬ 
nessee — were admitted to the Union before 1800, and these 
framed constitutions also. Of the sixteen States forming the 
Union by 1800, seven had incorporated into their constitutions a 
clause setting forth the State’s duty in the matter of education 
(R. 259). As in the earlier period of American education, it was 
Calvinistic New England which incorporated into the constitu¬ 
tions the best provisions regarding learning. In the parochial- 
school central Colonies the mention was much less emphatic, while 
the old Anglican-Church Colonies and the new States of Ken¬ 
tucky and Tennessee remained silent on the subject. Massachu¬ 
setts, Vermont, and New Hampshire, in particular, incorporated 
strong sections directing the encouragement of learning and vir¬ 
tue, the protection and fostering of school societies, and the es¬ 
tablishment of schools. The Massachusetts provision, after¬ 
wards copied by New Hampshire, is so explicit in the matter of 
state duty that it is worth quoting in full. 
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Chap. V, Sec. 2. Wisdom and knowledge, as well as virtue, diffused 
generally among the body of the people, being necessary for the preser¬ 
vation of their rights and liberties; and as these depend on spreading 
the opportunities and advantages of education in the various parts of 
the country, and among the different orders of the people, it shall be 
the duty of the legislatures and magistrates, in all future periods oi 
this Commonwealth, to cherish the interests of literature and the sci¬ 
ences, and all seminaries of them; especially the university at Cam¬ 
bridge, public schools, and grammar schools in the towns; to encourage 
private societies and public institutions, by rewards and immunities, 
for the promotion of agriculture, arts, sciences, commerce, trades, 
manufactures, and a natural history of the country; to countenance 
and inculcate the principles of humanity and general benevolence, 
public and private charity, industry and frugality, honesty and punctu¬ 
ality in their dealings; sincerity, good humor, and all social affections 
and generous sentiments among the people. 

Though the Federal Constitution made no provision for educa¬ 
tion or aid to schools, when the Congress of the Confederation, in 
1787, adopted the Ordinance for the organization and govern¬ 
ment of the Northwest Territory, out of which the States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin were later carved, it 
prefixed to this Ordinance the following significant provision: 

Art. 3. Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessar" good 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged [in the States to be form id from 
this Territory]. 

By the time the first State formed from this western territory was 
ready to be admitted to the Union (Ohio, 1802), the theory that 
education is a function of the State had come to be so thoroughly 
accepted, in principle at least, by the new American people that 
Congress now began a policy, ever since continued, of aiding each 
new State to establish and maintain a state system of schools. To 
this end Congress gave the new State for this purpose a generous 
endowment of national land, and in addition three townships of 
land to endow a state university. We also find that the constitu¬ 
tions of the first States created from this new Northwest Territory 
(Ohio, 1802; Indiana, 1816 1 ) contain for the time good provisions 
relating to public education. The Ohio provisions (R. 260) are 
noteworthy for the strong stand for religious freedom and against 

1 Prominent in the Indiana constitutional convention of 1816 were a number of 
Frenchmen of bearing and ability, then residing in the old territorial capital — 
Vincennes. How much they influenced the statement of the article on education is 
not known, but it reads as though French revolutionary ideas had beeD influential 
% shaping it. 
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any discrimination in tlie schools between rich and poor, while the 
Indiana provisions (R. 261) are marked for their broad and gener¬ 
ous conception of the scope and purpose of a state system of pub¬ 
lic instruction. 

Many of the older States enacted general state school laws 
early in their history (R. 262). Connecticut continued the gen¬ 
eral school laws of 1700, 1712, and 1714 unchanged, and in 1795 
added $1,200, 000, derived from land sales, to a permanent state 
school endowment fund, created as early as r75o. Vermont en¬ 
acted a general school law in 1782. Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire enacted new general school laws, in 1789, which re¬ 
stated and legalized the school development of the preceding hun¬ 
dred and fifty years. All these required the maintenance of 
schools by the towns for a definite term each year, ordered taxa¬ 
tion, and fixed the school studies required by the State. New 
York, in 1784, created an administrative organization, known as 
the University of the State of New York, to supervise secondary 
and higher education throughout the State — an institution 
clearly modeled after the centralizing ideas of Condorcet, Rol- 
land, and Diderot (p. 477), and very similar to the ideas proposed 
by Talleyrand and Condorcet and later (1808) embodied in the 
University of France by Napoleon. In 1795 New York also pro¬ 
vided for a state system of elementary education. Georgia cre¬ 
ated a state system of academies, as early as 1783. Delaware 
created a state school fund, in 1796, and Virginia enacted an op¬ 
tional school law the same year. North Carolina created a state 
university, as early as 1795. 

The new political motive for schools. We thus see, in the new 
United States, the theories of the French revolutionary thinkers 
and statesmen actually being realized in practice. The constitu¬ 
tional provisions, and even the legislation, often were in advance 
of what the States, impoverished as they were by the War of In¬ 
dependence, could at once carry out, but they mark the evolution 
in America of a clearly defined state theory as to education, and 
the recognition of a need for general education in a government 
whose actions were so largely influenced by the force of public 
opinion. The Federal Constitution had extended the right to 
vote for national officers to all, and the older States soon began to 
remove their earlier property qualifications for voting and to ex¬ 
tend general manhood suffrage to all citizens. 

This new development in government by the people, which 
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meant the passing of the rule of a propertied and educated clas s 
and the establishment of a real democracy, caused the leading 
American statesmen to turn early to general education as a neces¬ 
sity for republican safety. In his Farewell Address to the Ameri¬ 
can people, written in 1796, Washington said: 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institutions for 
the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of 
a government gives force to public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened. 

Jefferson spent the years 1784 to 1789 in Paris, and became 
a great propagandist in America for French political ideas. 
Writing to James Madison from France, as early as 1787, he 
said: 

Above all things, I hope the education of the common people will 
be attended to; convinced that on this good sense we may rely with the 
most security for the preservation of a due sense of liberty. 

In 1779, then, as a member of the Virginia legislature, Jefferson 
tried unsuccessfully to secure the passage of a comprehensive bill, 
after the plan of the French Revolutionary proposals, for the or¬ 
ganization of a complete, system of 
public education for Virginia. The 
essential features of the proposed bill 
(R. 263) were that every county 
should be laid off into school dis¬ 
tricts, five to six miles square, to be 
known as “hundreds,” and in each 
of these an elementary school was to 
lse established to which any citizen 
could send his children free of charge 
for three years, and as much longer 
as he was willing to pay tuition; that 
the leading pupil in each school was 
to be selected annually and sent to 
one of twenty grammar (secondary) 
schools to be established and maintained at various points in the 
State; after two years the leaders in each of these schools were 
to be selected and further educated free for six years, the less 
promising being sent home; and at the completion of the grammar- 
school course, the upper half of the pupils were to be given three 
years more of free education at the State College of William and 
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Mary, and the other half were to be employed as teachers for 
the schools of the State. 1 

Though the scheme failed of approval, Jefferson never lost in¬ 
terest in the education of the people for intelligent participation 
in the functions of government. Writing from Monticello to 
Colonel Yancey, in 1816, after his retirement from the presidency, 
he wrote: 

If a nation expects to be ignorant and free in a state of civilization it 
expects what never was and never will be. . . . There is no safe deposit 
(for the functions of government) but with the people themselves; 
nor can they be safe with them without information. 

In 1819 the founding of the University of Virginia crowned Jef¬ 
ferson’s efforts for education by the State. This institution, 
the Declaration of Independence, and the statute for religious 
freedom in Virginia stand to-day as the three enduring monu¬ 
ments to his memory. 2 

Other of the early American statesmen expressed similar views 
as to the importance of general education by the State. John 
Jay, first Chief Justice of the United States, in a letter to his 
friend, Dr. Benjamin Rush, wrote: 

I consider knowledge to be the soul of a Republic, and as the weak 
and the wicked are generally in alliance, as much care should be taken 
to diminish the number of the former as of the latter. Education is the 
way to do this, and nothing should be left undone to afford all ranks 
of people the means of obtaining a proper degree of it at a cheap and 
easy rate. 

James Madison, fourth President of the United States, wrote: 

A satisfactory plan for primary education is certainly a vital desid¬ 
eratum in our republics. 

A popular government without popular information or the means of 
acquiring it is but a prologue to a farce or a tragedy, or, perhaps, both. 
Knowledge will forever govern ignorance; and a people who mean to 
be their own governors must arm themselves with the power which 
knowledge gives. 

John Adams, with true New England thoroughness, expressed 
the new motive for education still more forcibly when he wrote: 

1 For the original Bill of 1779 in full, in the original spelling, see the Biemid 
Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction for Virginia, 1900-01, pp. bcc-bcw- 

1 Though Jefferson had been Governor of Virginia during the Revolutionary War, 
had repeatedly served in the Virginia legislature and in Congress; and had twice 
been President of the United States, he counted all these as of less importance than 
the three services mentioned, and in preparing the inscription to be placed on his 
tomb he included only these three. 
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The instruction of the people in every kind of knowledge that can 
be of use to them in the practice of their moral duties as men, citizens, 
and Christians, and of their political and civil duties as members of 
society and freemen, ought to be the care of the public, and of all who 
have any share in the conduct of its affairs, in a manner that never yet 
has been practiced in any age or nation. The education here intended 
is not merely that of the children of the rich and noble, but of every 
rank and class of people, down to the lowest and poorest. It is not too 
much to say that schools for the education of all should be placed at 
convenient distances and maintained at the public expense. The 
revenues of the State would be applied infinitely better, more chari¬ 
tably, wisely, usefully, and therefore politically in this way than even 
in maintaining the poor. This would be the best way of preventing 
the existence of the poor. . . . 

Laws for the liberal education of youth, especially of the lower 
classes of people, are so extremely wise and useful that, to a humane 
and generous mind, no expense for this purpose would be thought 
extravagant. 

Having founded, as Lincoln so well said later at Gettysburg, 
“on this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedi¬ 
cated to the proposition that all men are created equal,” and hav¬ 
ing built a constitutional form of government based on that 
equality, it in time became evident to those who thought at all on 
the question that that liberty and political equality could not be 
preserved without the general education of all. A new motive 
for education was thus created and gradually formulated in tire 
United States, as well as in revolutionary France, and the nature 
of the school instruction of tire youth of the State came in time to 
be colored through and through by this new political motive. 
The necessary schools, though, did not come at once. On the 
contrary, the struggle to establish these necessary schools it will 
be our purpose to trace in subsequent chapters, but before doing 
so we wish first to point out how the rise of a political theory for 
education led to the development of a theory as to tire nature 
of the educational process which exercised a far-reaching in¬ 
fluence on all subsequent evolution of schools and teaching. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What do the proposals of La Chalotais, Rolland, and Turgot indicate 
as to the degree of unification of France attained by the time they wrote? 

2. What new subjects did Diderot add to the religious elementary school 
of his time? 

3. Show how the decline in efficiency of the Jesuits was a stimulating force 
for the evolution of a system of public instruction in France. 
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4. Show the statesman-like character of the proposals made in the legisla¬ 
tive assemblies of France for the organization of national education. 

5. Assuming that there had been peace, and funds to carry out the law 
(1793) of the Convention for primary instruction, what other difficulties 
would have been met that would have been hard to surmount? 

6. Compare the Lakanal school with an American elementary school of a 
half-century ago. 

7. Show that many of the important educational reforms of Napoleon were 
foreshadowed in the National Convention. 

8. Was Napoleon right in his attitude toward education and schools? 

9. Explain the lack of success of the revolutionary theorists in the estab¬ 
lishment of a state system of education. 

10. Explain why the breakdown of the old religious intolerance came earlier 
in the American Colonies than in the Old World. 

ix. Show the great value of the Laws of 1642 and 1647 in holding New Eng¬ 
land true to the maintenance of schools during the period of decline. 

12. What might have been the result in America had the New England Colo¬ 
nies established the school as a parish institution, as did the central 
Colonies? 

13. Analyze the Massachusetts constitutional provision for education, and 
show what it provided for. 

14. Show the similarity of the University of the State of New York to the 
proposals for governmental control in France. 

15. Explain why the French revolutionary ideas as to education were realized 
so easily in the new United States, whereas France did not realize them 
until well into the nineteenth century. 

16. Compare Jefferson’s proposed law with the proposals of Talleyrand for 
France. 

17. Just what type of educational institutions did Washington have in mind 
in the quotation from his Farewell Address? John Jay? John Adams? 

SELECTED READINGS 

In the accompanying Book of Readings the following selections are repro¬ 
duced: 

254. Dabney: The Far-Reaching Influence of Rousseau’s Writings. 

255. La Chalotais: Essay on National Education. 

256. Condorcet: Outline of a Plan for Organizing Public Instruction in 

France. 

257. Report: Founding of the Polytechnic School at Paris. 

258. Barnard: Work of the National Convention in France. 

(a) Various legislative proposals. 

( b ) The Law of 1795 organizing Primary Instruction. 

259. American States: Early Constitutional Provisions relating to Edu¬ 

cation. 

260. Ohio: Educational Provisions of First Constitution. 

261. Indiana: Educational Provisions of First Constitution. 

262. American States: Early School Legislation in. 

263. Jefferson: Plan for Organizing Education in Virginia. 

QUESTIONS ON THE READINGS 

I. Explain the conditions of society under which the emotional writings of 
a man of the type of Rousseau could have made such a deep impression- 
(254) on the nation. 
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2, In how far do nations to-day accept the theories of La Chalotais (255)? 

* What type of administrative organization was proposed by Condorcet 

4. What does the founding of the Polytechnic School (257) indicate as to 

* the French interest in science? 

j. What real progress was made by the National Convention (258 a), and 
to what degree did it fail? 

6. Explain the type of school system proposed and the conception of edu¬ 
cation lying behind the early constitutional provisions (259) for educa¬ 
tion in each of the American States. 

7 In what respects were the educational provisions of the first Ohio con¬ 
stitution (260) remarkable? 

I In what respects were the educational provisions of the first Indiana 
constitution (261) remarkable? 
q, Characterize the early school legislation reproduced (262), 

10. Just what type of educational system Id Jefferson propose to organize 
in Virginia (263)? 

SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 

Barnard, Henry, American Journal of Education, vol, 22, pp. 651-64, 
Compayr6, G, History of Pedagogy, chapters 15, ifi, 17. 

Cubberley, E, P. Public Education in tk United Slates, chapter 3, 



CHAPTER XXI 

A NEW THEORY AND SUBJECT-MATTER FOR THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

In chapters xvn and xvni we traced the development of educa¬ 
tional theory up to the point where John Locke left it (p. 436) 
after outlining his social and disciplinary theory for the educa¬ 
tional process, and in the chapter preceding this one we traced the 
evolution of a new state theory as to the purpose of education to 
replace the old religious theory. The new theory as to state con¬ 
trol, and the erection of a citizenship purpose for education, made 
it both possible and desirable that the instruction in the school, 
and particularly in the vernacular school, should be recast, both in 
method and content, to bring the school into harmony with the 
new secular purpose. In consequence, an important reorgan¬ 
ization of the vernacular school now took place, and to this 
transformation of the elementary school we next turn. 

I. THE NEW THEORY STATED 

Iconoclastic nature of the work of Rousseau. The inspirer of 
the new theory as to the purpose of education was none other 
than the French-Swiss iconoclast and political writer, Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, whose work as a political theorist we have previ¬ 
ously described. Happening to take up the educational problem 
as a phase of his activity against the political and social and 
ecclesiastical conditions of his age, drawing freely on Locke’s 
Thoughts for ideas, and inspired by a feeling that so corrupt and 
debased was his age that if he rejected everything accepted by it 
and adopted the opposite he would reach the truth, Rousseau re¬ 
stated his political theories as to the control of man by society 
and his ideas as to a life according to “nature " in a book in which 
he described the education, from birth to manhood, of an imagi¬ 
nary boy, Emile, and his future wife, Sophie. In the first sentence 
of the book Rousseau sets forth his fundamental thesis: 

All is good as it comes from the hand of the Creator; all degenerates 
under the hands of man. He forces one country to produce the fruits 
of another, one tree to bear that of another. He confounds climates, 
elements, and seasons; he mutilates Ms dog, his horse, Ms slave; turns 
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everything topsy-turvy, disfigures everything. He will have nothing 
as nature made it, not even man himself; he must be trained like a 
managed horse, trimmed like a tree in a garden. 

His book, published in 1762, in no sense outlined a workable 
system of education. Instead, in charming literary style, with 
much sophistry, many paradoxes, numerous irrelevant digressions 
upon topics having no relation 
to education, and in no system¬ 
atic order, Rousseau presented his 
ideas as to the nature and purpose 
of education. Emphasizing the 
importance of the natural devel¬ 
opment of the child (R. 264 a), 
he contended that the three great 
teachers of man were nature, man, 
and experience, and that tire sec¬ 
ond and third tended to destroy 
the value of the first (R. 264 b); 
that the child should be handled 
in a new way, and that the most 
important item in his training up 
to twelve years of age was to do nothing (R. 264 c, d) so that 
nature might develop his character properly (R. 264 e); and that 
from twelve to fifteen his education should be largely from tilings 
and nature, and not from books (R. 264!). As the outcome of 
such an education Rousseau produced a boy who, from his point 
of view, would at eighteen still be natural (R. 264 g) and un¬ 
spoiled by the social life about him, which, after all, he felt was 
soon to pass away (R. 264 i). The old religious instruction he 
would completely supersede (R. 264 h). 

So depraved was the age, and so wretched were the educational 
practices of his time, that, in spite of the malevolent impulse 
which was his driving force, what he wrote actually contained 
many excellent ideas, pointed the way to better practices, and be¬ 
came an inspiration for others who, unlike Rousseau, were deeply 
interested in problems of education and child welfare. One can¬ 
not study Rousseau’s writings as a whole, see him in his eight¬ 
eenth-century setting, know of his personal life, and not feel that 
the far-reaching reforms produced by his Emile are among the 
strangest facts in history. 

The valuable elements in Rousseau’s work. Amid his ghtter- 
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ing generalities and striking paradoxes Rousseau did, however, 
set forth certain important ideas as to the proper education of 
children. Popularizing the best ideas of the Englishman, Locke 
(p. 433), Rousseau may be said to have given currency to certain 
conceptions as to the education of children which, in the hands of 
others, brought about great educational changes. Briefly stated, 
these were: 

1. The replacement of authority by reason and investigation. 

2. That education should be adapted to the gradually unfolding 
capacities of the child. 

3. That each age in the life of a child has activities which are normal 
to that age, and that education should seek for and follow these. 

4. That physical activity and health are of first importance. 

5. That education, and especially elementary education, should take 
place through the senses, rather than through the memory. 

6. That the emphasis placed on the memory in education is funda¬ 
mentally wrong, dwarfing the judgment and reason of the child. 

7. That catechetical and Jesuitical types of education should be 
abandoned. 

8. That the study of' theological subtleties is unsuited to child needs 
or child capacity. 

9. That the natural interests, curiosity, and activities of children 
should be utilized in their education. 

10. That the normal activities of children call for expression, and that 
the best means of utilizing these activities are conversation, 
writing, drawing, music, and play. 

11. That education should no longer be exclusively literary and lin¬ 
guistic, but should be based on sense perception, expression, and 
reasoning. 

12. That such education calls for instruction in the book of nature, 
with home geography and the investigation of elementary prob¬ 
lems in science occupying a prominent place. 

13. That the child be taught rather than the subject-matter; life 
here rather than hereafter; and the development of reason rather 
than the loading of the memory, were the proper objects of edu¬ 
cation. 

14. That a many-sided education is necessary to reveal child possi¬ 
bilities; to correct the narrowing effect of specialized class educa¬ 
tion; and to prepare one for possible changes in fortune. 

A new educational ideal presented. Rousseau’s JEmile pre¬ 
sented a new ideal in education. According to his conception it 
was debasing that man should be educated to behave correctly in 
an artificial society, to follow blindly the doctrines of a faith, or to 
be an obedient subject of a king. Instead he conceived the func¬ 
tion of education to be to evolve the natural powers, cultivate the 
human side, unfold the inborn capacities of every human being, 
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and to develop a reasoning individual, capable of intelligently 
directing his life under diverse conditions and in any form of 
society. A book setting forth such ideas naturally was revolu¬ 
tionary 1 in matters of education. It deeply influenced t hink ers 
along these lines during the remaining years of tire eighteenth 
century, and became the inspiring source of nineteenth-century 
reforms. As Rousseau’s Social Contract became the political, 
handbook of the French Revolutionists, so his Emile became the 
inspiration of a new theory as to the education of chil dren 

Coming, as it did, at a time when political and ecclesiastical 
despotisms were fast breaking down in France, when new forces 
were striving for expression throughout Europe, and when new 
theories as to the functions of government were being set forth in 
the American Colonies and in France, it gave the needed inspira¬ 
tion for the evolution of a new theory of non-religious, universal, 
and democratic education which would prepare citizens for intelli¬ 
gent participation in the functions of a democratic State, and for 
a reorganization of die subject-matter of education itself. A new 
theory as to the educational purpose was soon to arise, and the 
whole nature of tire educational process, in the hands of others, 
was soon to be transformed as a result of the fortunate conjunc¬ 
tion of the iconoclastic and impractical discussion of education by 
Rousseau and the more practical work of English, French, and 
American political theorists and statesmen. Out of the fusing of 
these, modern educational theory arose. 

II. GERMAN ATTEMPTS TO WORK OUT A NEW THEORY 

Influence of the tmile in German lands. The Emile was 
widely read, not only in France, but diroughout the continent of 
Europe as well. In German lands its publication coincided with 
the rising tide of nationalism — the “Period of Enlightenment” 

1 “Asa man who sought after glory, and whose gloomy temper took umbrage at 
everything, Rousseau complained that his Smile did not obtain the same success 
as his other writings. He was truly hard to pleasel The anger of some, the ardent 
sympathy of others; on the one hand, the parliamentary decrees condemning the 
book and issuing a warrant for the author’s arrest, the thunders of the Church, and 
the famous mandate of the Archbishop of Paris; on the other hand, the applause 
of the philosophers, of Clairant, Duclos, and d’Alembert, — what more, then, did 
he want? Smile was burned in Paris and Geneva, but it was read with passion; it 
was twice translated in London, an honor which no French work, had received up 
to then. In truth never did a book make more noise and thrust itself so much on 
the attention of men. By its defects, no less than t>y its qualities, by the inspired 
and prophetic character of its style, as well as by the paradoxical audacity of its 
ideas, Smile swayed opinion and stirred up the more generous parts of the human 
Soul.” (Compayrd. G- Jeon-Jacques Rousseau, p. ioo.) 
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— and the book was warmly welcomed by such (then young) 
men as Goethe, Schiller, Herder, Richter, Fichte, and Kant. It 
presented a new ideal of education and a new ideal for humanity 
and its ideas harmonized well with those of tire newly created 
aristocracy of worth which the young German enthusiasts were 
busily engaged in proclaiming for their native land. The ideal of 
the perfected individual, strong in the consciousness of Iris powers 
now found expression in the new “classics of individualism” 
which marked the outburst of the best that German literature has 
ever produced. As Paulsen 1 well says: 

Rousseau exercised an immense influence on his times, and Germany 
was stirred perhaps even more deeply than France. In France Vol¬ 
taire continued to be regarded as the great man of his time, whereas, in 
Germany, his place in the esteem of the younger generation had been 
taken by the enthusiast of Geneva. Kant, Herder, Goethe, Schiller 
Fichte, all of them were roused by Rousseau to the inmost depths of 
their natures. He gave utterance to the passionate longing of their 
souls: to do away with the imitation of French courtly culture, by 
which Nature was suppressed and perverted in every way, to do away 
with the established political and social order, based on court society 
and class distinctions, which was felt to be lowering to man in his 
quality as a reasonable being, and to return to Nature, to simple and 
unsophisticated habits of life, or rather to find a way through Nature 
to a better civilisation, which would restore the natural values of life 
to their rightful place and would be compatible with truth and virtue, 
sincerity and probity of character, 

The great German philosopher, Immanuel Kant (1724-1804), 
was so deeply stirred by the Emile that the regularity of Ms daily 
walks and the clearness of Ms thinking were disturbed by it. 
Goethe called the book “the teacher’s Gospel.” Schiller praised 
Rousseau as “a new Socrates, who of Christians wished to make 
men.” Herder acclaimed Rousseau as a German, and his “di¬ 
vine work” as Ms guide. Jean-Paul Richter confessed himself 
indebted to Rousseau for the best ideas in Ms Lemna. Lavater 
declared himself ready for a Reformation in education along the 
lines laid down by Rousseau. 

Basedow and his work. Perhaps the most important practical 
influence exerted by the Emile in German lands came in the work 
of Johann Bernard Basedow and Ms followers. Basedow was a 
North German who had been educated in the Gymnasium at 
Hamburg, had studied in the theological faculty at Leipzig, had 
been a tutor in a nobleman’s family, and had been a teacher in a 
1 Paulsen, Fr„ German Education , Past and Present , p. 157. 
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Rilterakademie in Denmark and the Gymnasium at Altona. 
Deeply imbued with the new scientific spirit, in thorough revolt 
against the dominance of the Church in human lives, and incited 
to new efforts by his reading of the 
tmile, Basedow thought out a plan 
for a reform school which should put 
many of Rousseau’s ideas into prac¬ 
tice. In 1768 he issued his Address 
to Philanthropists and Men of Prop¬ 
erly on Schools and Studies and their 
Influence on the Public Weal, in which 
he appealed for funds to enable him 
to open a school to try out his ideas, 
and to enable him to prepare a new 
type of textbooks for the use of 
schools. He proposed in this appeal 
to organize a school which should be 
non-sectarian, and also advocated the creation of a National 
Council of Education to have charge of all public instruction. 
These were essentially the ideas of the French political reformers 
of the time. The appeal was widely scattered, awakened much 
enthusiasm, and subscriptions to assist him poured in from many 
sources. 1 

In 1774 Basedow published two works of more than ordinary 
importance. The first, a Book of Method for Fathers and Mothers 
of Families and of Nations, was a book for adults, and outlined a 
plan of education for both boys and girls. The keynotes were 
“following nature,” “impartial religious instruction,” children to 
be dealt with as children, learning through the senses, language 
instruction by a natural method, and much study of natural ob¬ 
jects. The ideas were a combination of those of Bacon, Come- 
nius, and Rousseau. The second book, in four volumes, and con¬ 
taining one hundred copper-plate illustrations, was the famous 
Elementary Work (Elementarwerk mit Kupfern) (R. 266), the 
first illustrated school textbook since the Orbis Pictus (1654) of 
Comenius. This work of Basedow’s became, in German lands, 

1 Within three years Basedow had collected seven thousand Reichsthaler, sub¬ 
scriptions coming to him from such widely scattered sources as Joseph II of Austria, 
Empress Catherine of Russia, King Christian VII of Denmark, “the wealthy class 
in Basle,” the Abbot of the monastery of Einsiedel in Switzerland, “ the royal gov¬ 
ernment. of Osnabruck,” the Grand Prince Paul, and others. Jews and Freemasons 
seem to have taken particular interest in his ideas. Freemason lodges in Hamburg, 
Leipzig, and Gottingen were among the generous contributors. 
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the Orbis Picius of the eighteenth century. By means of its 
“natural methods” (R. 265) children were to be taught to read, 
both the vernacular and Latin, more easily and in less time than 
had been done before, and in addition were to be given a knowl¬ 
edge of morals, commerce, scientific subjects, and social usages by 
“an incomparable method,” founded on experience in teaching 
chil dren. The book enjoyed a wide circulation among the middle 
and upper classes in German lands. 

Basedow’s Philanthropinum. In 1774 Prince Leopold, of Des¬ 
sau, a town in the duchy of Anhalt, in northern Germany, gave 
Basedow the use of two buildings and a garden, and twelve thou¬ 
sand dialers in money, with which to establish his long-heralded 
Philanthropinum, which was to be an educational institution of a 
new type. Great expectations were aroused, and a widespread 
interest in the new school awakened. Education according to na¬ 
ture, with a reformed, time-saving, natural method for the teach¬ 
ing of languages, were to be its central ideas. Children were to 
be treated as children, and not as adults. Powdered hair, gilded 
coats, swords, rouge, and hoops were to be discarded for short 
hair, dean faces, sailor jackets, and caps, while the natural plays 
of children and directed physical training were to be made a fea¬ 
ture of the instruction. The languages were to be taught by con¬ 
versational methods. Each child was to be taught a handicraft 
— turning, planing, and carpentering were provided — for both 
social and educational reasons. Instruction in real things — 
science, nature — was to take the place of instruction in words, 
and the vernacular was to be the language of instruction. The 
institution was to have the atmosphere of religion, but was not 
to be Catholic, Lutheran, Reformed, or Jewish, and was to be 
free from “theologizing distinctions.” Latin, German, French, 
mathematics, a knowledge of nature (geography, physics, natural 
history), music, dancing, drawing, and physical training were the 
principal subjects of instruction. The children were divided into 
four classes, and the instruction for each, with the textbooks to be 
used, was outlined (R. 265). 

The school opened with Basedow and three assistants as teach¬ 
ers, and two of Basedow’s children and twelve others as pupils. 
Later the school came to have many boarding pupils, drawn from 
as far-distant points as Riga and Spain. In 1776 a public exami¬ 
nation was held, to which many distinguished men were invited, 
and the work which Basedow’s methods could produce was ex- 
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hibited. These methods seem to have been successful, judging 
from the rather full accounts which have been left us. 1 The 
school represented a new type of educational effort, and was 
frankly experimental in purpose. It was 
an attempt to apply, in practice, the main 
ideas of Rousseau’s Emile. Basedow tried 
the plan of education outlined by Rousseau 
with his own daughter, whom he named 
fimilie. 

As a promising experiment the school 
awakened widespread interest, and Base¬ 
dow was supported by such thinkers of tire 
time as Goethe and Kant. The year fol¬ 
lowing the “Examination” Kant, then pro¬ 
fessor of philosophy at the University of 
Konigsberg, contributed an article to the 
Konigsberg Gazette explaining the impor¬ 
tance of the experiment Basedow was mak¬ 
ing. Still later, in his university lectures On Pedagogy , he further 
stated the importance of such a new experiment, in the following 
words: 

It was imagined that experiments in education were not necessary; 
and that, whether any tiring in it was good or bad, could be judged of 
by the reason. But this was a great mistake; experience shows very 
often that results are produced precisely the opposite to those which 
had been expected. We also see from experiment that one generation 
cannot work out a complete plan of education. The only experi¬ 
mental school which has made a beginning toward breaking the path 
was the Dessau institution. This praise must be given to it, in spite 
of the many faults which may be charged against it; faults which be¬ 
long to all conclusions based upon such undertakings; and which make 
new experiments always necessary. It was the only school in which 
the teachers had the liberty to work after their own methods and 
plans, and where they stood in connection, not only with each other, 
but with men of learning throughout all Germany. 

Basedow’s influence, and followers. Basedow, though, was an 
imp ractical theorist, boastful and quarrelsome, vulgar and coarse, 
given to drunkenness and intemperate speech, and fond of making 
claims for his work which the results did not justify. In a few 
years he had been displaced as director, and in 1793 the Philan- 
thropinum closed its doors. The school, nevertheless, was a very 

1 See Barnard’s American Journal of Education, vo! v . pr ■‘^7-430. be an ac* 
count of the examinations and the institution. 
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important educational experiment, and Basedow's work for a 
time exerted a profound influence on German pedagogical thought 
He may be said to have raised instruction in the Realien in 
German lands to a place of distinct importance, and to have 
given a turn to such instruction which it has ever since retained. 1 
The methods of instruction, too, worked out in arithmetic, geog¬ 
raphy, geometry, natural history, physics, and history were in 
many ways as revolutionary as those evolved by Pestalozzi later 
on in Switzerland. In his emphasis on scientific subject-matter 
Basedow surpassed Pestalozzi, but Pestalozzi possessed a clearer, 
intuitive insight into the nature and purpose of the educational 
process. The work of the two men furnishes an interesting basis 
for comparison (R. 271), and the work of each gave added import¬ 
ance to that of the other. 

From Dessau an interest in pedagogical ideas and experiments 
spread over Europe, and particularly over German lands. Other 
institutions, modeled after the Philanthropinum, were founded in 
many places, and some of Basedow’s followers 2 did as important 
work along certain lines as did Basedow himself. His followers 
were numerous, and of all degrees of worth. They urged accept¬ 
ance of the new ideas of Rousseau as worked out and promulgated 
by Basedow; vigorously attacked the old schools/making con¬ 
verts here and there; and in a way helped to prepare northern 
German lands for the incoming, later, of the better-organized 
ideas of the German-Swiss reformer Pestalozzi, to whose work we 
next turn. 

1 " The pedagogical character of the .Real-school was established by Basedow and 
his followers. Originally the plan was to provide for the middle classes what would 
be called nowadays manual training schools, in which the scientific principles under¬ 
lying the various trades and business vocations should have a prominent place. 
These schools were to be one step removed from the trade schools for the lower 
classes. But under the influence of the Philanthropinists the Real-school was trans¬ 
formed into a modern humanistic school, and placed in competition with the human¬ 
istic Gymnasium." (Russell, J. E., German Higher Schools, pp. 65-66.) 

3 His two most important followers were Joachim Heinrich Campe (1746-1818), 
who succeeded Basedow at Dessau and later founded a Philanthropinum at Ham¬ 
burg, and Christian Gotthilf Salzmann (1744-1811), who founded a school at 
Schnepfenthal, in Saxe-Gotha. Both these men had for a time been teachers with 
Basedow at Dessau. Campe translated Locke’s Thoughts and Rousseau’s Smile 
Into German, wrote a number of books for children (chief among which was the 
famous Robinson der Jilnger), and also prepared a number of treatises for teachers. 
Salzmann’s school, opened in 17S4 in. the Thuringen forest, made much of garden¬ 
ing, agricultural work, animal study, home geograplry, nature study, gymnastics, 
and recreation, as well as book study. It was distinctively a small but high- 
grade experimental school, so successful that in 1884 it celebrated its one hundredth 
anniversary. A pupil in. the school was Carl Ritter, the founder of modem geo¬ 
graphical study. 
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III. THE WORK AND INFLUENCE OF PESTALOZZI 

The inspiration of Pestalozzi. Among those most deeply in¬ 
fluenced by Rousseau’s Emile was a young German-Swiss by the 
name of Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi, who was bom (1746) and 
brought up in the ancient city of Zurich. Inspired by Rousseau’s 
writings he spent the early part of his life in trying to render serv¬ 
ice to the poor, and the latter part in working out for himself a 
theory and a method of instruction based on the natural develop¬ 
ment of the child. To Pestalozzi, more than to any one else, we 
owe the foundations of the modern secular vernacular elementary 
school, and in consequence his work is of commanding importance 
in the history of the development of educational practice. 

Trying to educate Inis own child according to Rousseau’s plan, 
he not only discovered its impracticability but also that the only 
way to improve on it was to study the children themselves. Ac¬ 
cordingly he opened a school and home on his farm at Neuhof, 
in 1774. Here he took in fifty abandoned children, to whom 
he taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, gave them moral 
discourses, and trained them in gardening, farming, and cheese- 
making. It was an attempt to regenerate beggars by means of 
education, which Pestalozzi firmly believed could be done. At 
the end of two years he had spent all the money he and his wife 
possessed, and the school closed in failure — a blessing in dis¬ 
guise — though with Pestalozzi’s faith in the power of education 
unshaken. Of tins experiment he wrote: “ For years I have lived 
in the midst of fifty little beggars, sharing in my poverty my 
bread with them, living like a beggar myself in order to teach 
beggars to live like men.” 

Turning next to writing, while continuing to farm, Pestalozzi 
now tried to express his faith in education in printed form. His 
Leonard and Gertrude (1781) was a wonderfully beautiful story of 
Swiss peasant life, and of the genius and sympathy and love of a 
woman amid degrading surroundings. From a wretched place 
the village of Bonnal, under Pestalozzi’s pen, was transformed by 
the power of education. 1 The book was a great success from the 

1 “The picture shown in Leonard and Gertrude is very crude. Everywhere is 
visible the rough hand of the painter, a strong, untiring hand, painting an eternal 
image, of which this in paper and print is the merest sketch. . . , Read it and see 
how puerile it is, how too obvious are its moralities. Read it a second time, and 
note how earnest it is, how exact and accurate are its peasant scenes. _ Read it yet 
again, and recognize in it the outpouring of a rare soul, working, pleading, ready to 
be despised, for fellow souls.” (J. P. Monroe, The Educational Ideal, p. 182.) 
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first, and for it Pestalozzi was made a “citizen” of the French 
Republic, along with Washington, Madison, Kosciusko, Wilber- 
force, and Tom Paine. He continued to farm and to think 
though nearly starving, until 1798, when the opportunity for 
which he was really fitted came. 

Pestalozzi’s educational experiments. In 1798 “The Helvetic 
Republic” was proclaimed, an event which divided Pestalozzi’g 
life into two parts. Up to this time he had been interested wholly 
in the philanthropic aspect of education, believing that the poor 
could be regenerated through education and labor. From this, 
time on he interested himself in the teaching aspect of the prob¬ 
lem, in the working-out and formulation of a teaching method 
based on the natural development of the child, and in training 
others to teach. Much to the disgust of the authorities of the 
new Swiss Government, citizen Pestalozzi applied for service as 
a schoolteacher. The opportunity to render such service soon 
came. 

That autumn the French troops invaded Switzerland, and, in 
putting down the stubborn resistance of the three German can¬ 
tons, shot down a large number of the people. Orphans to the 
number of 169 were left in the little town of Stanz, and citizen 
Pestalozzi was given charge of them. For six months he was 
father, mother, teacher, and nurse. Then, worn out himself, the 
orphanage was changed into a hospital. A little later he became 
a schoolmaster in Burgdorf; was dismissed; became a teacher in 
another school; and finally, in 1800, opened a school himself in an 
old castle there. He now drew about him other teachers inter¬ 
ested in improving instruction, and in consequence could special¬ 
ize the work. He provided separate teachers for drawing and 
singing, geography and history, language and arithmetic, and 
gymnastics. The year following the school was enlarged into a 
teachers’ training-school, the government extending him aid in re¬ 
turn for giving Swiss teachers one month of training as teachers in 
his school. Here he wrote and published How Gertrude teaches 
her Children , which explained his methods and forms his most im¬ 
portant pedagogical work (R. 267); a Guide for teaching Spelling 
and Reading; and a Book for Mothers, devoted to a description of 
“object teaching.” In 1803, the castle being needed by the gov¬ 
ernment, Pestalozzi moved first to Munchenbuchsee, near Hof- 
Wyl, opening his Institute temporarily in an old convent there, 
•fora few months, in 1804, he was associated with Emanuel von 
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Fellenberg, at Hofwyl (p. 546), but in October, 1804, he moved 
to Yverdon, where he reestablished the Institute, and where the 
next twenty years of his life were spent and his greatest success 
achieved. 

The contribution of Pestalozzi. The great contribution of 
Pestalozzi lay in that, following the lead of Rousseau, he rejected 
the religious aim and the teaching of mere words and facts, which 
had characterized all elementary education up to near the close of 
the eighteenth century, and tried instead to reduce the educa¬ 
tional process to a well-organized routine, based on the natural 
and orderly development of the instincts, capacities, and powers 
of the growing child. Taking Rousseau’s idea of a return to na¬ 
ture, he tried to apply it to the education of children. This led to 
his rejection of what he called the “empty chattering of mere 
words" and "outward show" in the instruction in reading and the 
catechism, and the introduction in their place of real studies, 
based on observation, experimentation, and reasoning. “Sense 
impression'’ became his watchword. 1 As he expressed it, he 

1 “When I now look back and ask myself: What have I specially done for the 
very being of education, I find I have fixed the highest supreme principle of instruc¬ 
tion in the recognition of sense impression as the absolute foundation of all knowledge. 
Apart from all special teaching I have sought to discover the nature of teaching itself \ 
and the prototype, by which nature herself has determined the instruction of oul 
race.” (Pestalozzi, How Gertrude teaches her Children l x, § r.) 
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" tried to organize and psychologize the educational process ” by 
harmonizing it with the natural development of the child (R. 267). 
To this end he carefully studied children, and developed his 
methods experimentally as a result of Ms observation. To this 
end, both atBurgdorf andYverdon, all results of preceding teach¬ 
ers and writers on educe tion were rejected, for fear that error might 
creep in. Read nothing, discover everytMng, and prove all things, 
came to be the working guides of himself and his teachers. 

The development of man he believed to be organic, and to pro¬ 
ceed according to law. It was the work of the teacher to discover 
these laws of development and to assist nature in securing “a 
natural, symmetrical, and harmonious development” of all the 
“faculties ” of the child. Real education must develop the child 
as a whole — mentally, physically, morally — and called for the 
training of the head and the hand and the heart. The only proper 
means for developing the powers of the child was use, and hence 
education must guide and stimulate self-activity, be based on in¬ 
tuition and exercise, and the sense impressions must be organized 
and directed. Education, too, if it is to follow the organic devel¬ 
opment of the cMld, must observe the proper progress of cliild de¬ 
velopment and be graded, so that each step of the process shall 
grow out of the preceding and grow into the following stage. To 
accomplish these ends the training must be all-round and har¬ 
monious; much liberty must be allowed the cliild in learning; edu¬ 
cation must proceed largely by doing instead of by words, the 
method of learning must be largely analytical; real objects and 
ideas must precede symbols and words; and, finally, the organiza¬ 
tion and correlation of what is learned must be looked after by the 
teacher. 

Still more, Pestalozzi possessed a deep and abiding faith, new at 
the time, in the power of education as a means of regenerating 
society. He had begun Ms work by trying to “ teach beggars to 
live like men,” and Ms belief in the potency of education in work¬ 
ing this transformation, so toucMngly expressed in Ms Leonard 
find Gertrude, never left Mm. He believed that each human being 
could be raised through the influence of education to the level of 
an intellectually free and morally independent life, and that every 
human being was entitled to the right to attain such freedom and 
independence. The way to tMs lay through the full use of his 
developing powers, under the guidance of a teacher, and not 
through a process of repeating words and learning by heart. Not 
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only the intellectual qualities of perception, judgment, and reason¬ 
ing need exercise, but the moral powers as well. To provide such 
exercise and direction was the work of the school. 

Pestalozzi also resented the brutal discipline which for ages had 
characterized all school instruction, believed it by its very nature 
unmoral, and tried to substitute for this a strict but loving dis¬ 
cipline — a “ thinking love,” he calls it — and to make the school 
as nearly as possible like a gentle and refined home. To a Swiss 
father, who on visiting his school exclaimed, “Why, this is not a 
school, but a family,” Pestalozzi answered that such a statement 
was the greatest praise he could have given him. 

The consequences of these ideas. The educational conse¬ 
quences of these new ideas were very large. They in time gave 
aim and purpose to the elementary school of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, transforming it from an instrument of the Church for church 
ends, to an instrument of society to be used for its own regenera¬ 
tion and the advancement of the welfare of all. 1 The introduc¬ 
tion of the study of natural objects in place of words, and much 
talking about what was seen and studied instead of parrot-like 
reproductions of the words of a book, revolutionized both the 
methods and the subject-matter of instruction in the developing 
elementary school. Observation and investigation tended to 
supersede mere memorizing; class discussion and thinking to su¬ 
persede the reciting of the words of the book; thinking about 
what was being done to supersede routine learning; and class in¬ 
struction to supersede the wasteful individual teaching which had 
for so long characterized all school work. It meant the reorgani¬ 
zation of the work of the vernacular school on a modem basis, 
with class organization and group instruction, and a modem- 
world purpose (R. 269). 

The work of Pestalozzi also meant the introduction of new 
subject-matter for instruction, the organization of new teaching 
subjects for the elementary school, and the redirection of the el¬ 
ementary education of children. Observation led to the devel¬ 
opment of elementary-science study, and the study of home 
geography; talking about what was observed led to the study of 

1 “What he did was to emphasize the new purpose in education, but vaguely 
perceived, where held at all, by others; to make clear the new meaning of education 
which existed in rather a nebulous state in the public mind; to formulate an entirely 
new method, based on new principles, both of which were to receive a further devel¬ 
opment in subsequent times, and to pass under his name; and finally, to give an 
entirely new spirit to the schoolroom.” (Monroe, Paul, Text Book in the History oj 
Education, p. 600.) 
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language usage, as distinct from the older study of grammar; and 
counting and measuring led to the study of number, and hence to 
a new type of primary arithmetic. The reading of the school also 
chan ged both in character and purpose. In other words, in place 
of an elementary education based on reading, a little writing and 
spelling, and the catechism, all of a memoriter type and with re¬ 
ligious ends in view, a new primary school, essentially secular in 
character, was created by the work of Pestalozzi. This new 
school was based on the study of real objects, learning through 
sense impressions, the individual expression of ideas, child activ¬ 
ity, and the development of the child’s powers in an orderly way. 
In fact, “the development of the faculties” of the child became a 
by-word with Pestalozzi and his followers. 

Pestalozzi’s deep abiding faith in the power of education to re¬ 
generate society was highly influential in Switzerland, throughout 
western Europe, and later in America in showing how to deal 
with orphans, vagrants, and those suffering from physical defects 
or in need of reformation, by providing for such a combination of 
intellectual and industrial training. 

The spread and influence of Pestalozzi’s work. So famous did 
the work of Pestalozzi become that his schools at Burgdorf and 
Yverdon came to be “ show places,” even in a land filled with nat¬ 
ural wonders. Observers and students came from America (R. 
268) and from all over Europe to see and to teach in his school, 
and draw inspiration from seeing his work (R. 270) and talking 
with him. 1 In particular the educators of Prussia were attracted 
by his work, and, earlier than other nations, saw the far-reaching 
significance of his discoveries, Herb art visited his school as early 
as 1799, when but a young man of twenty-three, and wrote a very 
sympathetic description of his new methods. Froebel spent the 
years 1808 to 1810 as a teacher at Yverdon, when he was a young 

1 In 1809 the German, Carl Hitter, a former pupil of Salzmann (see footnote 2, 
p. 538) and the creator of modem geographical study, visited Pestalozzi at Yverdor, 
Of this visit he writes: 

“I have seen more than the paradise of Switzerland, I have seen Pestalozzi, I 
have learned to know his heart and his genius. Never have I felt so impressed with 
the sanctity of my vocation as when I was with this noble son of Switzerland. I 
cannot recall without emotion this(society of strong men, struggling with the present, 
with the aim of clearing the way for a better future, men whose only joy and reward 
is the hope of raising the child to the dignity of man. 

“I left Yverdon resolved to fulfill my promise made to Pestalozzi to carry his 
method into geography. . . . Pestalozzi did not know as much geography as a child 
in our Primary Schools, but, none the less, have I learned that science from him, for 
it was in listening to him that I felt awaken within me the instinct of the natural 
methods; he showed me the way.” (Guimps, Baron de, Pestalozzi, his Aim and 
Work, p. 167.) 
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man of twenty-six to eight. “It soon became evident to me,” 
wrote Froebel, “that ‘Pestalozzi’ was to be the watchword of my 
life.” The philosopher Fichte, whose Addresses (1807-08) on the 
condition of the German people (page 568), after their hu¬ 
miliating defeat by Napoleon, did much to reveal to Prussia the 
possibilities of national regeneration by means of education, had 
taught in Zurich, knew Pestalozzi, and afterward exploited his 
work and his ideas in Berlin. 1 As early as 1803 an envoy, sent by 
the Prussian King, 2 reported favorably on Pestalozzi’s work, and 
in 1804 Pestalozzian methods were authorized for the primary 
schools of Prussia. In 1808 seventeen teachers were sent to 
Switzerland, at the expense of the Prussian Government, to spend 
three years in studying Pestalozzi’s ideas and methods. On 
their return, these and others spread Pestalozzian ideas through¬ 
out Prussia. A pastor and teacher from Wurtemberg, Karl 
August Zeller (1774-1847), came to Burgdorf in 1803 to study. 
In 1806 he opened a training-school for teachers in Zurich, and 
there worked out a plan of studies based on the work of Pesta¬ 
lozzi. This was printed and attracted much attention. In 1808 
the King of Wurtemberg listened to five lectures on Pestalozzian 
methods by Zeller, and invited him to a position as school inspec¬ 
tor in his State. Before he had done but a few months’ work he 
was called to Prussia, to organize a normal school and begin the 
introduction of Pestalozzian ideas there. From Prussia the ideas 
and methods of Pestalozzi gradually spread to the other German 
States. 

Many Swiss teachers were trained by Pestalozzi, and these also 
helped to extend his work and ideas over Switzerland. Particu¬ 
larly in Germ an Switzerland did his ideas take root and reorgan¬ 
ize education. As a result modern systems of education made an 
early start in these cantons. One of Pestalozzi’s earliest and most 
faithful teachers, Hermann Kriisi, became principal of the Swiss 
normal school at Gais, and trained teachers there in Pestalozzian 

1 The young German student of geology and mineralogy, Karl George von Rau- 
mer (1783-1865), -was in Paris, in 1808. While there he read Pestalozzi’s How Ger¬ 
trude teaches her Children , and what Fichte had said of his WGrk in his Addresses to 
the German Nation (see chapter xxu). These sent him to Yverdon to see for him- 
self. He remained two years, and returned to Germany as a teacher. In 1846 he 
published his four-volume Geschichte der Padagogik, the first important history of 
education to be written. . 

a In 1814 King Frederick William III himself visited Pestalozzi, at NeufchateL 
His queen, Louise, was deeply touched by reading the jEwiZe, and frequently spent 
hours in the Prussian schools witnessing work conducted after the ideas of Pesta* 
lozzi. 
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methods. Zeller’s pupils, too, did much to spread his influence 
among the Swiss. Pestalozzi’s ideas were also carried to England, 
but in no such satisfactory manner as to the German States. 
Where German lands received both the method and the spirit, 
the English obtained largely the form. Later Pestalozzian ideas 
came to the United States, at first largely through English sources, 
and, after about i860, resulted in a thoroughgoing reorganization 
of American elementary education. 

After Pestalozzi’s institution had become celebrated, and visi¬ 
tors and commissions from many countries had visited him and 
it, and after governments had vied with one another in intro¬ 
ducing Pestalozzian methods and reforms, the vogue of the Pesta¬ 
lozzian ideas became very extended. Many excellent private 
schools were founded on the Pestalozzian model, while on the 
other hand self-styled Pestalozzian reformers sprang up on all 
sides. All this imitation was both natural and helpful; the fool¬ 
ishness and charlatanism in time disappeared, leaving a real ad¬ 
vance in the educational conception. 

The manual-labor school of Fellenberg. Of the Swiss associ¬ 
ates and followers of Pestalozzi one of the most influential was 
Phillip Emanuel von Fellenberg (1771-1844). The son of a 
Swiss official of high, political and social position, possessed of 
wealth,having traveled extensively, Fellenberg, having become con¬ 
vinced that correct early education was the only means whereby 
the State might be elevated and the lot of man made better, 
resolved (1805) to devote his life and his fortune to the working- 
out of his ideas. For a short time associated with Pestalozzi, he 
soon withdrew and established, on his own estate, an Institution 
which later (1829) came to comprise the following: 

1. A farm of about six hundred acres. 

2. Workshops for manufacturing clothing and tools. 

3. A printing and lithographing establishment. 

4. A literary institution for the education of the well-to-do. 

5. A lower or real school, which trained for handicrafts and middle- 
class occupations. 

6. An agricultural school for the education of the poor as farm 
laborers, and as teachers for the rural schools. 

By 1810 the Institution had begun to attract attention, and soon 
pupils and visitors came from distant lands to study in and to ex j 
amine the schools. The agricultural school in particular aroused 
interest. More than one hundred Reports (R. 272) were pub- 
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lished, in Europe and America, on this very successful experi¬ 
ment in a combined intellectual and manual-labor type of educa¬ 
tion. Fellenberg died in 1844, and his family discontinued the 
school in 1848. 

Fellenberg’s work was a continuation of the social-regeneration 
conception of education held by Pestalozzi, and contained the 
germ-idea of all our agricultural and 
industrial education. His plan was 
widely copied in Switzerland, Ger¬ 
many, England, and the United States. 

It was well suited to the United States 
because of the very democratic condi¬ 
tions then prevailing among an agri¬ 
cultural people possessed of but little 
wealth. The plan of combining farm¬ 
ing and schooling made for a time a 
strong appeal to Americans, and such 
schools were founded in many parts 
of the country. The idea at first 
was to unite training in agriculture 
with schooling, but it was soon extended to the rapidly rising 
mechanical pursuits as well. The plan, however, was rather 
short-lived in the United States, due to the rise of manufacturing 
and the opening of rich and cheap farms to the westward, and 
lasted with us scarcely two decades. A generation later it reap¬ 
peared in the Central West in the form of a new demand for col¬ 
leges to teach agricultural and mechanical arts, but with the 
manual-labor idea omitted. This we shall refer to again, later on 
(chapter xxrx). 



Fig. 167. Fellenberg 
(1771-1844) 


IV. REDIRECTION OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Significance of this work. Though some form of parish school 
for the elements of religious instruction had existed in many 
places during the later Middle Ages, and foundations providing 
for some type of elementary instruction had appeared here and 
there in almost all lands, the elementary vernacular school, as we 
have previously pointed out, was nevertheless clearly the out¬ 
come of the Protestant movement in the sixteenth century, and 
in its origin was essentially a child of the Church. A child of the 
Church, too, for more than two centuries the elementary vernacu¬ 
lar school remained. During these two centuries the elementary 
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school made slow but rather unsatisfactory progress, due largely 
to there being no other motive for its maintenance or expansion 
than the original religious purpose. Only in the New England 
Colonies in North America, in some of the provinces of the Neth¬ 
erlands, and in a few of the German States had any real progress 
been made in evolving any different type of school out of this 
early religious creation, and even in these places the change was 
in form of control rather than in subject-matter or purpose. The 
school remained religious in purpose, even though its control was 
beginning to pass from the Church to the State. 

Now, wi thin half a century, beginning with the work of Rous¬ 
seau (1762), and by means of the labors of the political philoso¬ 
phers of France, the Revolutionary leaders in the American Colo¬ 
nies, the legislative Assemblies and Conventions in France, and 
the experimental work of Basedow and his followers in German 
lands and of Pestalozzi and his disciples in Switzerland, the whole 
purpose and nature of the elementary vernacular school was 
changed. The American and French political revolutions and the 
more peaceful changes in England had ushered in new concep¬ 
tions as to the nature and purpose and duties of government. As 
a consequence of these new ideas, education had come to be re¬ 
garded in a new light, and to assume a new importance in the 
eyes of statesmen. In place of schools to serve religious and sec¬ 
tarian ends, and maintained as an adjunct of the parishes or of a 
State Church, the elementary vernacular school now came to be 
conceived of as an instrument of the State, the chief purpose of 
which was to serve state ends. Some time would, of course, be 
required to develop the state support necessary to effect the com¬ 
plete transformation in control, and the forces of reaction would 
naturally delay the process as much as possible, but the theory of 
state purpose had at last been so effectively proclaimed, and the 
forces of a modem world were pushing the idea so steadily for¬ 
ward, that it was only a question of time until the change would 
be effected. 

A new impetus for change in control. Basedow and Pestalozzi, 
too, had given the movement for a transfer of control a new im¬ 
petus by working out new methods in instruction and in organiz¬ 
ing new subject-matter for the school, and methods and subject- 
matter which harmonized with the spirit and principles of the new 
democracy that had been proclaimed. Pestalozzi in particular 
had sought, guided by a clearer insight into the educational prob- 
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lem than Basedow possessed (R. 271), to create a school in which 
children might, under the wise guidance of the teacher, develop 
and strengthen their own “faculties” and thus evolve into reason¬ 
ing, self-directing human beings, fitted for usefulness and service 
in a modern world. To make intelligent and reasoning individu¬ 
als of all citizens, to develop moral and civic character, to train 
for life in organized society, and to serve as an instrument by 
means of which an ignorant, drunken, immoral, and shiftless 
working-class and peasantry might be elevated into men and 
women of character, intelligence, and directive power, was in 
Pestalozzi’s conception the underlying meaning of the school. 
After Pestalozzi, the earlier conception as to the religious purpose 
of the elementary vernacular schools, by means of which children 
were to be trained almost exclusively “in the principles of our 
holy religion” and to become “loyal church members,” and to 
“fit them for that station in life in which it hath pleased their 
Heavenly Father to place them,” was doomed. In its stead 
there was certain to arise a newer conception of the school as an 
instrument of that form of organized society known as the State, 
and maintained by the State to train its future citizens for intelli¬ 
gent participation in the duties and obligations of citizenship, and 
for social, moral, and economic efficiency. 

The way now becoming clear. After two hundred and fifty 
years of confusion and political failure, the way was now at last 
becoming clear for the creation of national instead of church sys¬ 
tems of elementary education, and for the firm establishment of 
the elementary vernacular school as an important obligation to 
its future citizens of every progressive modem State and the com¬ 
mon birthright of all. This became distinctively the work of the 
nineteenth century. It also became the work of the nineteenth 
century to gather up the old secondary-school and university 
foundations, accumulated through the ages, and remould them to 
meet modem needs, fuse them into the national school systems 
created, and connect them in some manner with the people’s 
schools. To see how this was done we next turn to the begin¬ 
nings of the organization of national school systems in the German 
States, France, Italy, England, and the United States. These 
may be taken as types. As Prussia was the first modem State to 
grasp the significance of national education, and to organize state 
schools, we shall begin our study by first tracing the steps by 
which this transformation was effected there. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Compare the statement of the valuable elements in the theories of Roua. 
seau (p. 530) with the main ideas of Basedow (p. 533); Ratke (p. 607); 
Comenius (p. 409). 

2. Do we accept all the fourteen points of Rousseau’s theory to-day? 

3. Might a Rousseau have done work of similar importance in Russia, early 
in the twentieth century? Why? 

4. Explain the educational significance of "self-activity,” "sense impres¬ 
sions,” and “harmonious development.” 

5. What were the strong points in the experimental work of Basedow? 

6. Explain the great enthusiasm which his rather visionary statements and 
plans awakened. 

7. Show the importance of such work as that of Basedow in preparing the 
way for better-organized reform work. 

8. How far was Pestalozzi right as to the power of education to give mei. 
intellectual and moral freedom? 

9. What do you understand Pestalozzi to have meant by “the development 
of the faculties”? 

10. State the importance of the work of Pestalozzi from the point of view 
of showing the world how to deal with orphans and defectives. 

11. Show how the germs of agricultural and technical education lay in the 
work of Fellenberg. 

12. Explain the greater popularity of the Emile in German lands. 

13. State the change in subject-matter and aims from the vernacular church 
school to the school as thought out by Pestalozzi. 

14. Show that it was a fortunate conjunction that brought the work of Pesta¬ 
lozzi alongside of that of the political reformers of France. 

15. What differences might there have been had Comenius lived and done 
his work in the time of Pestalozzi? 

SELECTED READINGS 

In the accompanying Book of Readings the following selections, illustrative 

of the contents of this chapter, are reproduced: 

264. Rousseau: Illustrative Selections from the Emile. 

265. Basedow: Instruction in the Philanthropinum. 

266. Basedow: A Page from the Elementarwerk. 

267. Pestalozzi: Explanation of his Work. 

268. Griscom: A Visit to Pestalozzi at Yverdon. 

269. Woodbridge: An Estimate of Pestalozzi’s Work. 

270. Dr, Mayo: On Pestalozzi. 

271. Woodbridge: Work of Pestalozzi and Basedow compared. 

272. Griscom: Hofwyl as seen by an American. 

QUESTIONS ON THE READINGS 

1. Show the fallacy of Rousseau’s reasoning (264 d) as to society being a 
denominator which prevents man from realizing himself. 

*“2. What'are'the elements of truth and falsity in Rousseau’s idling-to-the- 
twelfthiyear (264 d) idea? ' 

-3', Woul'd such attaining up to twelve (264 e) be possible, or desirable? 

4. What type of education is presupposed in 264T? 

5. Show the similarity in the conceptions of the Orbis Pictus (221) and the 
FJementa-rwerk (266). 
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6, What types of schools and conceptions of education were combined in 
the Philanthropinum (265)? 

7, Just what did Pestalozzi attempt (267) to accomplish? 

8, Compare the accounts as to purpose and instruction given by Pestalozzi 
(267) and Griscom (268), 

9, What do the tributes of Woodbridge (269) and Mayo (270) reveal as 
to the character of Pestalozzi and Ms influence? 

10, Analyze the courses of instruction (272) at Hofwyl. 

11, State the points of similarity and difference between the work of Basedow 
and Pestalozzi (271), and the points of superiority in the work of Pesta¬ 
lozzi. 


SELECTED REFERENCES 
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CHAPTER XXII 

NATIONAL ORGANIZATION IN PRUSSIA 
I. THE BEGINNINGS OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 

Early German progress In school organization. The first mod¬ 
em nation to take over the school from the Church, and to make 
of it an ins trument for promoting the interests of the State was 
Prussia, and the example of Prussia was soon followed by the 
other German States. The reasons for this early action by the 
German States will be clear if we remember the marked progress 
made in establishing state control of the churches (p. 3x8) which 
followed the Protestant Revolts in German lands. Figure 96, 
page 319, reexamined now, will make the reason for the earlier 
evolution of state education in Germany plain. Wiirtemberg, 
as early as 1559, had organized the first German state-church 
school system, and had made attendance at the religious instruc¬ 
tion compulsory on the parents of all children. The example 
of Wiirtemberg was followed by Brunswick (1569), Saxony 
(1580), Weimar (1619), and Gotha (1642). In Weimar and 
Gotha the compulsory-attendance idea had even been adopted 
for elementary-school instruction to all children up to the age 
of twelve. 

By the middle of the seventeenth century most of the German 
States, even including Catholic Bavaria, had followed the example 
of Wiirtemberg, and had created a state-church school system 
which involved at least elementary and secondary schools and the 
beginnings of compulsory school attendance. Notwithstanding 
the ravages of the Thirty Years' War (1618-48), the state-church 
schools of German lands contained, more definitely than had been 
worked out elsewhere, the germs of a separate state school organi¬ 
zation. Only in the American Colonies (p. 364) had an equal de¬ 
velopment in state-church organization and control been made. 
As state-church schools, with the religious purpose dominant, the 
German schools remained until near the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Then a new movement for state control began, and 
within fifty years thereafter they had been transformed into in¬ 
stitutions of the State, with the state purpose their most essential 
characteristic. How this transformation was eSected in Prussia. 
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the leader among the German States, and the forces which 
brought about the transformation, it will be the purpose of this 
chapter to relate. 

The new University of Halle. The turning-point in the history 
of German educational progress was the founding of the Univer¬ 
sity of Halle, in 1694. This institution, due to its entirely new 
methods of work, has usually been designated as the first modern 
university. A few forward-looking men, men who had been ex¬ 
pelled from Leipzig because of their critical attitude and modem 
ways of thinking, were made professors here. Its creation wa.s 
due to the sympathy for these men felt by the Elector Friedrich 
III of Brandenburg, later the first King of Prussia. The King 
clearly intended that the new institution should be representative 
of modern tendencies in education. To this end he installed as 
professors men who could and would reform the instruction in 
theology, law, medicine, and philosophy. 

In consequence Aristotle was displaced for the new scientific 
philosophy of Descartes and Bacon, and Latin in the classrooms 
for the German speech. The sincere pietistic faith of Francke (p. 
418) was substituted for the Lutheran dogmatism which had sup¬ 
planted the earlier Catholic. The instruction in law was reformed 
to accord with the modern needs and theory of the State. Medi¬ 
cal instruction, based on observation, experimentation, and de¬ 
duction, superseded instruction based on the reading of Hip¬ 
pocrates and Galen. The new sciences, especially mathematics 
and physics, found a congenial home in the philosophical or arts 
faculty. Free scientific investigation and research, without in¬ 
terference from the theological faculty, were soon established as 
features of tire institution, and in place of the fixed scientific 
knowledge taught for so long from the texts of Aristotle (Rs. 113- 
15) and other ancients, a new and changing science, that must 
prove its laws and axioms, and which might at any time be 
changed by the investigation of any teacher or student, here now 
found a home. Under the leadership of Christian Wolff, who 
was Professor of Philosophy from 1707 to 1723, when he was ban¬ 
ished by a new King at the instigation of the Pietists for his too 
great liberalism in religion, and again from 1740 to 1754, after his 
recall by Frederick the Great, 1 philosophy was “made to speak 
German” and the Aristotelian philosophy was permanently dis- 

1 One of the first acts of the reign of Frederick the Great was to recall Wolff from 
banishment. In doing so he said: “A man that seeks truth, and loves it. must be 
reckoned precious in any human society.” 
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placed. “Nothing without sufficient cause” was the ruling prin¬ 
ciple of Wolff’s teaching. 

Changes wrought in old established procedure. The introduc¬ 
tion of the new scientific and mathematical and philosophical 
studies soon changed the arts or philosophy faculty from a pre¬ 
paratory faculty for the faculties of law, medicine, and theology, 
as it had been for centuries, to the equal of these three profes¬ 
sional faculties in importance, while the elementary instruction 
in Latin and Greek was now relegated to the Gymnasia, below. 
These were now in turn changed into preparatory schools for all 
four faculties of the university. The university instruction in the 
ancient languages was now placed on a much higher plane, and a 
new humanistic renaissance took place (p. 462) which deeply in¬ 
fluenced both university and gymnasial training. New standards 
of taste and judgment were drawn from the ancient literatures 
and applied to modern life, and students were trained to read and 
enjoy die ancient classics. This reawakening of the best spirit of 
the Italian Renaissance marked the first outburst of a national 
feeling of a people as yet possessed of no national literature of im¬ 
portance, but unwilling longer to depend on foreign (French) in¬ 
fluences for the cultural elements in their intellectual life. 

It was at Halle, too, that Gundling, in 1711, discussed “the 
office of a university” and laid down the modern university theory 
of Lehrfreiheit und Lernfreiheit — that is, freedom from outside 
interference in teaching and studying, both teachers and students 
to be free to follow the truth wherever the truth might lead, and 
without reference to what preconceived theories might be upset 
thereby. This was a revolution in university procedure, 1 and the 
importance of the establishment of this new conception of uni¬ 
versity work can scarcely be overestimated. It was a contribu¬ 
tion to intellectual progress of large future value. It meant the 
end of the old-type university, ruled by a narrow theological dog¬ 
matism and maintained to give support to a particular religious 
faith, and the ultimate transformation of the old university foun- 

1 “It was a bold declaration, but one which exactly described the great change 
which had taken place. The older university instruction was everywhere based 
upon the assumption that the truth had already been given, that instruction had 
to do with its transmission only, and that it was the duty of the controlling authori¬ 
ties to see to it that no false doctrines were taught. The new university instruction 
began with the assumption that the truth must be discovered, and that it was the 
duty of instruction to qualify and guide the student in this task. By assuming 
this attitude the university was the first to accept the consequences of the condi¬ 
tions which the Reformation had created.” (Paulsen, Pr., The German Universities, 
p.46.) 
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dations into institutions actuated by the methods and purposes of 
a modem world. 

In 1734 another new university was founded at Gottingen, and 
in this Johann Matthias Gesner (1691-1761) raised the new hu¬ 
manistic learning to the place of first importance. This new uni 
versity became a nursery for the new literary humanism, ably sup¬ 
plementing the work done at Halle. From these two universities 
teachers of a new type went out, filled with the spirit of “The En¬ 
lightenment,” as this eighteenth-century German renaissance 
was called, and they in time regenerated all the German universi¬ 
ties. Still more, they regenerated the secondary schools of Ger¬ 
man lands as well, and gave Greek literature and life that place of 
first importance in their instruction which was retained until the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. Gesner at Gottingen, and 
later Emesti at Leipzig, did much to formulate the new pedagogi¬ 
cal purpose 1 of instruction in the ancient languages and litera¬ 
tures for the higher schools of German lands. 

The earliest school laws for Prussia. In 1713 there came to the 
kingship of Prussia an organizing genius in the person of Frederic 
William I (1713-40). Under his direction Prussia was given, for 
the first time, a centralized and uniform financial administration, 
and the beginnings of state school organization were made. He 
freed the State from debt, provided it with a good income, devel¬ 
oped a strong army, and began a vigorous colonization and com¬ 
mercial policy. Though he cared nothing and did nothing for the 
universities, the religious reform movement of Francke, as well as 
his educational undertakings (p. 419), found in the new King a 
warm supporter. Largely in consequence of this the King be¬ 
came deeply interested in attempts to improve and advance the 
education of the masses of his people. 

The first year of his reign he issued a Regulatory Code for the 
Reformed Evangelical and Latin schools of Prussia, and in 1717 
he issued the so-called “Advisory Order,” relating to the people’s 
schools. In this latter parents were urged, under penalty of 
“vigorous punishment,” to send their children to school to learn 

1 “He who reads the works of the ancients will enjoy the acquaintance of the 
greatest men and the noblest souls who ever lived, and will get in this way, as it 
happens in all refined conversation, beautiful thoughts and expressive words. 

“We thus receive, in early childhood, doctrines and philosophy and wisdom of 
life from the wisest and best educated men of all ages; we thus learn to recognize 
and understand clearness, dignity, charm, ingenuity, delicacy, and elegance in 
language and action, and gradually accustom ourselves to them.” (Gesner, Johann 
Matthias.) 
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religion, rea din g, writing, to calculate, and "all that could serve 
to promote their happiness and welfare.” The tuition fees of 
poor children he ordered paid out of the community poor-box (R. 
273). The following year he directed the authorities of Lithuania 
to relieve the existing ignorance there, and sent commissioners to 
provide the villages with schoolmasters. From time to time he 



Fig. 168. The School of a Handworker 
Conducted in his home. A gentleman visiting the school. After a drawing in the 
German School Museum in Berlin. 


renewed his directions. To insure a better class of teachers for 
the towns and rural schools, he, in 1722, directed that no one be 
admitted to the office of sacristan-schoolmaster 1 except tailors, 
weavers, smiths, wheelwrights, and carpenters, and in 1738 he 
further restricted the position of teacher in the town and rural 
schools to tailors. 

Becoming especially interested in providing schools for the pre¬ 
viously neglected province of East Prussia, he gave the sum of 

1 The sacristan or custodian cf the church was frequently also the teacher of the 
elementary school, the two offices being combined in one person. Out of this com¬ 
bination the elementary teacher was later evolved. (See n. m6 .) 
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fifty thousand thalers as an endowment fund, the interest to be 
used in assisting communities to build schoolhouses and maintain 
schools, and he also set aside large tracts of land for school uses. 
Within a few years over a thousand elementary schools had been 
established, and some eighteen hundred new schools in Prussia 
owed their origin to the interest of this King. He also took a 
simil ar interest in the establishment of schools in Pomerania 
(R. 273), a part of which had but recently been wrested from 
Sweden. 

In 1737 the King issued his celebrated Principia Regulative, 
which henceforth became the fundamental School Law for the 
province of East Prussia. This prescribed conditions for the 
building of schoolhouses, the support of the schoolmaster, tuition 
fees, and government aid. The following digest of the section of 
the Principia relating to these matters gives a good idea as to the 
nature of the school regulations the King sought to enforce: 

1. The parishes forming school societies were obliged to build school- 
houses and to keep them in repair. 

2. The State was to furnish the necessary timber and firewood. 

3. The expenses for doors, windows, and stoves to be obtained from 
collections. 

4. Every church to pay four thalers a year toward the support of the 
schoolmaster. 

5. Tuition fees for each child, from four to twelve years of age, to be 
four groschen per year. 

6. Government to pay the fee when a peasant sends more than one 
child to school. 

7. The peasants to furnish the teacher with certain provisions. 

8. The teacher to have the right of free pasture for his small stock 
and some fees from every child confirmed. 

9. Government to give the teacher one acre of land, which villagers 
were to till for him. 

In 1738 the King further regulated the private schools and 
teachers in and about Berlin, in particular dealing with their 
qualifications and fees. The King showed, for tire time, an inter¬ 
est in and solicitude for the education of his people heretofore al¬ 
most unknown. That his decrees were in advance of the possibili¬ 
ties of the people in the matter of school support is not to be won¬ 
dered at. Still, they rendered useful service in preparing the way 
for further organizing work by his successors, and in particular in 
accustoming the people to the ideas of state oversight and local 
school support. Under his successor and son, Frederick the 
Great, the preparatory work of the father bore important fruit 
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The organizing work of Frederick the Great. In 1740 Freder¬ 
ick II, sumamed the Great, succeeded his father, and in turn 
guided the destinies of Prussia for forty-six years. His benevo¬ 
lently despotic rule has been described on a preceding page (p. 
474). Here we will consider only his work for education. In 
1740, 1741, and again in 1743 he issued “regulations concerning 
the support of schools in the villages of Prussia,” in which he di¬ 
rected that new schools should be established, teachers provided 
for them, and that “the existing school regulations and the ar¬ 
rangements made in pursuance thereto should be permanent, and 
that no change should be made under any pretext whatever.” 

In 1750 he effected a centralization of all the provincial church 
consistories, except that of Catholic Silesia, under the Berlin Con¬ 
sistory. This was a centralizing measure of large future impor¬ 
tance, as it centralized the administration of the schools, as well as 
that of the churches, and transformed the Berlin Consistory into 
an important administrative agent of the central government. 
To this new centralized administrative organization the King is¬ 
sued instructions to pay special attention to schools, in order that 
they might be furnished with able schoolmasters and the young be 
Well educated. One of the results of this centralization was the 
gradual evolution of the modern German Gymnasien, with uni¬ 
form standards and improved instruction, out of the old and 
weakened Latin schools of various types within the kingdom. 

From 1756 to 1763 Frederick was engaged in a struggle for 
existence, known as the Seven Years’ War, but as soon as peace 
was at hand the King issued new regulations “concerning the 
maintenance of schools,” and began employing competent school¬ 
masters for his royal estates, In April, 1763, he issued instruc¬ 
tions to have a series of general school regulations prepared for all 
Prussia. These were drawn up by Julius Hecker, a former pupil 
and teacher in Francke’s Institution (p. 418) and now a pastor in 
Berlin and counselor for the Berlin Consistory. After approval 
by the King, these were issued, September 23, 1763, under the 
title of General Land-Schule Reglemenl (general school regulations 
for the rural and village schools) of all Prussia (R. 274). These 
new regulations constituted the first general School Code for the 
whole kingdom, and mark the real foundation of the Prussian 
elementary-school system. Two years later (1765) a similar but 
stronger set of regulations or Code was drawn up and promul¬ 
gated for the government of the Catholic elementary schools in 
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Fig. 169. The Kingdom of Prussia, 1740-86 


the province of Silesia (R. 275) . This was a new province which 
Frederick had wrested by force a few years previously (1748) 
from Maria Theresa of Austria, and the addition of a large number 
of Catholics to Prussia caused Frederick to issue specific regula¬ 
tions for schools among them. 

These two School Codes did not so much bring already existing 
schools into a state system, but rather set up standards and obli¬ 
gations for an elementary-school system in part to be created in 
the future. The schools were still left under the supervision and 
direction of the Church, but the State now undertook to tell the 
Church what it must do. To enforce the obligation the State 
Inspectors of Prussia were directed to make an annual inspection 
(R. 274, § 26) of all schools, and to forward a report on their in¬ 
spection to the Berlin Consistory, and for Catholic Silesia the 
following significant injunction was placed in the Code: 

§ 51. In order to render as permanent as possible this reform of 
schools, which lies near our heart, we cannot be satisfied with commit¬ 
ting the care of the schools to the clergy alone. We find it necessary 
that our bureau of War and Domain, the bureau of the Episcopal 
Vicariate, and the dioceses in our Silesian and Glatz districts, as well a? 
our special school inspectors, give all due attention to this subject, so 
important to the State. 

The Prussian School Codes of 1763 and 1765. The regulations 
Of 1763 were issued^ so the introduction reads (R. 274), because 
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"the instruction of youth” in the country had “come to be 
greatly neglected” and “the young people were growing up in 
stupidity and ignorance.” The King, therefore, issued the new 
regulations “to the end that ignorance, so injurious and unbe¬ 
coming to Christianity, may be prevented and lessened, and the 
coming time may train and educate in the schools more enlight¬ 
ened and virtuous subjects.” 

To this end the King ordered compulsory education for the 
children of all subjects from the ages of five to thirteen or four¬ 
teen, all apprentices to be taught, and leaving certificates to be 
issued on completion of the course (R. 274, §§ 1-4). The school 
hours were fixed, Sunday and summer instruction regulated, tui¬ 
tion fees standardized, and the fees of the children of the poor 
were ordered paid (R. 274, §§ 5-8). A school census, and fines on 
parents not sending their children to school were provided for (R. 
274, §§ 10-11), The requirements for a teacher, his habits, his 
qualifications and examination, the license to teach, and the ex¬ 
tent to which he might ply his trade or business, were all laid 
down in some detail (R. 274 §§ 12-17). The organization, in¬ 
struction, textbooks, order of exercises, and discipline for all 
schools were prescribed at some length (R. 274, §§ 19-21). The 
Code closed with a series of regulations covering the relations of 
the schoolmaster and clergyman, and the supervision of the in¬ 
struction by the clergyman and clerical superintendents (R. 274, 
§§ 25-26). Incapable teachers were ordered suspended or de¬ 
posed. As a final injunction relative to school attendance the 
Code closed with the following sentence: 

In general we here confirm and renew all wholesome laws, published 
in former times, especially, that no clergyman shall admit to confirma¬ 
tion and the sacrament, any children not of his parish, nor those unable 
to read, or who are ignorant of the fundamental principles of evangeli¬ 
cal religion. 

The Code of 1765 for the Catholic schools of Silesia followed 
much the same line as the Code of 1763, though in it the King 
placed special emphasis on the training of schoolmasters, a sub¬ 
ject in which he had become much interested (R. 275 a); the regu¬ 
lation of the conditions under which teachers lived and worked 
(R. 275 b); and the supervision of instruction by the clergyman 
of the parish (R. 275 e). These directions throw much light on 
the conditions surrounding teaching near the middle of the eight¬ 
eenth century. The nature of instruction in the Catholic schools. 
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and the compulsion to attend, were also definitely stated (R, 
275 c-d) ■ 

These new Codes met with resistance everywhere. The money 
for the execution of such a comprehensive project was not as yet 
generally available; parents and churches objected to taxation 
and to the loss of their children from work; the wealthy landlords 
objected to the financial burden; the standards for teachers later 
on (1779) had to be lowered, and veterans from Frederick’s wars 
installed; and the examinations of teachers had to be made easy 1 
to secure teachers at all for the schools. While there continued 
for some decades to be a vast difference between the actual condi¬ 
tions in the schools and the requirements of these Codes, and while 
the real establishment of a state school system awaited the first 
decade of the nineteenth century for its accomplishment, much 
valuable progress in organization nevertheless was made. In 
principle, at least, Frederick the Great, by the Codes of 1763 and 
1765, effected for elementary education a transition from the 
church school of the Protestant Reformation, and for Catholic 
Silesia from the parish school of the Church, to the state school of 
the nineteenth century. It remained only for his successors to 
realize in practice what he had made substantial beginnings of in 
law. Nowhere else in Europe that early had such progress in 
educational organization been made. 

The Prussian example followed in other German States. The 
example of Prussia was in time followed by the other larger Ger¬ 
man States. Wiirtemberg issued a new School Code in 1792, 
which remained the ruling law for the church schools throughout 
the eighteenth century. The Saxon King, Augustus the Just, in¬ 
spired by the example of Frederick, issued a mandate, in 1766, 
reminding parents as to their duty to send children to school, 
and in 1773 issued a new Regulation, filled with “generous 
enthusiasm for the cause.” A teachers’ training-school was 
founded at Dresden, in 1788, and four others before the close of 
the century. In 1805 a comprehensive Code was issued. This 
required that every child must be able to read, write, count, and 
know the truths of religion to receive the sacrament; clergymen 
were ordered to supervise the schools; school attendance was re- 

1 “When the schoolmaster had to pass an examination before the clergyman of 
the place by order of the inspector, the local authorities, owing to the lamentable 
life of a schoolmaster, were glad to find persons at all who were willing to accept an 
engagement for such a position. In consequence an otherwise intolerable indulgence 
in examining and employing teachers took place, especially in districts where large 
landholders had patriarchal sway.” (Schxaid, K. A., Encyclopitdie, vol. vi, p. 387.) 
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quired from six to fourteen; the pay of teachers and the govern¬ 
ment appropriations for schools were increased; and a series of 
finps were imposed for violations of the Code. Bavaria issued 
new school Codes in 1770 and 1778, and additional schoolhouses 
were built and new textbooks written. After the suppression of 
the Jesuits (1773) a new progressive spirit animated the Catholic 
States, and Austria in particular, under the leadership of Maria 
Theresa and Joseph II (p. 475), made marked progress in school 
organization and educational reform. 

In 1770 Maria Theresa appointed a School Commission to have 
charge of education in Lower Austria; in 1771 established the 
first Austrian normal school in Vienna; and in 1774 promulgated 
a General School Code (R. 276), drawn up by the Abbot Felbiger, 
who had been most prominent in school organization in Silesia. 
This Code provided for School Commissions in all provinces; 1 
ordered the establishment of an elementary school in all villages 
and parishes, a “principal” or higher elementary school in the 
principal city of every canton, and a normal school in every prov¬ 
ince; laid down the course of study for each; and gave details as to 
teachers, instruction, compulsory attendance, support, and in¬ 
spection similar to Frederick’s Silesian Code (R. 275). Continua¬ 
tion instruction up to twenty years of age also was ordered. That 
such demands were much in advance of what was possible is evi¬ 
dent, and it is not surprising that, in the reaction under Francis I, 
following the outburst of the French Revolution, we find a de¬ 
cree (1805) that the elementary school shall be curtailed to “ab¬ 
solutely necessary limits,” and that 

the common people shall get in elementary school only such ideas as 
will not trouble them in their work, and which will not make them dis¬ 
contented with their condition; their intelligence shall be directed 
toward the fulfillment of their moral duties, and prudent and diligent 
fulfillment of their domestic and communal obligations. 

The beginnings of teacher-training. The beginning of teacher¬ 
training in German lands was the Seminarium Prceceptomm of 
Francke, established at Halle (p. 419), in 1697. In 1738 Johann 
Julius Hecker (1707-68), one of Francke’s former students and 
teachers, and the author of the Prussian Code of 1763, established 
the first regular seminary for teachers in Prussia, to train intend- 

1 Austria at that time included not only the Austro-Hungarian Empire of 1914, 
but extended further into the German Empire and Italy, and included Belgium and 
Luxemburg as well. 
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mg theological students for the temporary or parallel occupation 
of teaching in the Latin schools. In 1747 he established a private 
Lehrersemimr in Berlin, in connection with his celebrated Real- 
schule (p. 420), and there demonstrated the possibilities of teacher¬ 
training. Frederick the Great was so pleased with the result 
that, in 1753, he gave the school a subsidy and changed it into 
a royal institution, and on every fitting occasion recommended 
school authorities to it for teachers. Similar institutions were 
opened in Hanover, in 1751; Wolfenbiittel, in 1753; in the county 
of Glatz in Silesia, in ^64 (R. 275); in Breslau, in 1765 and 1767; 
and in Carlsruhe, in 1768. In the Silesian Code of 1765 Frederick 
specified (R. 275 a, § 2) six institutions which he had designated 
as teacher-training schools. 

These early Prussian institutions laid the foundations upon 
which the normal-school system of the nineteenth century has 
been built. In Prussia first, but soon thereafter in other German 
States (Austria, at Vienna, T771; Saxe-Weimar, at Eisenach, in 
1783; and Saxony, at Dresden, 1788) the Teachers' Seminary was 
erected into an important institution of the State, and the idea 
has since been copied by almost all modern nations. This early 
development in Prussia was influential in both France and the 
United States, as we shall point out further on. 

Despite these many important educational efforts, though, the 
type and the work of teachers remained low throughout the whole 
of the eighteenth century. In the rural and village schools the 
teachers continued to be deficient in number and lacking in prepa¬ 
ration. Often the pastors had first to give to invalids, cripples, 
shoemakers, tailors, watchmen, and herdsmen the rudimentary 
knowledge they in turn imparted to the children. In the towns 
of fair size the conditions were not much better than in the vil¬ 
lages. The elementary school of the middle-sized towns generally 
had but one class, common for boys and girls, and the magis¬ 
trates did little to improve the condition of the schools or the 
teachers. In the larger cities, and even in Berlin, the number of 
elementary schools was insufficient, the schools were crowded, 
and many children had no opportunity to attend schools. 1 In 
Leipzig there was no public school until 1792, in which year the 
city free school was established. Even Sunday schools, supported 
by subscription, had been resorted to by Berlin, after 1798, to 
provide journeymen and apprentices with some of the rudiments 

1 Bassewitz, M. Fr. von. Die Kurmark Brandenburg, p. 342. (Leipzig, 1847.) 
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Fig. 170. A German late Eighteenth-Century School 
(Alter a picture in. the German School Museum in Berlin) 


of an education. The creation of a state school system out of the 
insufficient and inefficient religious schools proved a task of large 
dimensions, in Prussia as in other lands. Even as late as 1819 
Dinter found discouraging conditions (R. 279) among the teachers 
of East Prussia. 

Further late eighteenth-century progress. Frederick the 
Great died in 1786. In the reign of his successors his work bore 
fruit in a complete transfer of all schools from church to state con¬ 
trol, and in the organization of the strongest system of state 
schools the world had ever known. The year following the death 
of Frederick the Great (1787), and largely as an outgrowth of the 
preceding centralizing work with reference to elementary educa¬ 
tion, the Superior School ( Oberschulcollegium ) Board was estab¬ 
lished to exercise a similar centralized control over the older sec¬ 
ondary and higher schools of Prussia. Secondary and higher edu¬ 
cation were now severed from church control, in principle at least, 
as elementary education had been by the “Regulations” of 1763 
and 1765. The year following (17881 “Leaving Examinations” 
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(MaiuritalsprUfung) were instituted to determine the completion 
of the gymnasial course. These, for a time, were largely ineffec¬ 
tive, due to clerical opposition, but the centralizing work of this 
Superior School Board for the supervision of higher education, 
and the state examinations for testing the instruction of the sec¬ 
ondary schools, were from the first important contributing influ¬ 
ences. 

In 1794 came the culmination of all the preceding work in the 
publication of the General Civil Code (Allgemeine Landrecht) for 
the State, in which, in the section relating to schools, the following 
important declaration was made: 

Schools and universities are state institutions, charged with the 
instruction of youth in useful information and scientific knowledge. 
Such institutions may be founded only with the knowledge and con¬ 
sent of the State, All public schools and educational institutions are 
under the supervision of the State, and are at all times subject to its 
examination and inspection. 

The secular authority and the clergy were still to share jointly in 
the control of the schools, but both according to rules laid down 
by the State. In all cases of conflict or dispute, the secular 
authority was to decide. This important document forms the 
Magna Charta for secular education in Prussia. 

During the decade which followed the promulgation of this 
declaration of state control but little additional progress of im¬ 
portance was accomplished, though the Minister of Justice, to 
whom (1798) the administration of Lutheran church and school 
affairs had been given, maintained a correspondence for some 
years with the King regarding “provisions for a better education 
and instruction of the children of citizens and peasants,” and 
stated to the King that “the object of reform is national educa¬ 
tion, and its field of operation, therefore, all provinces of the 
monarchy.” The King, though, a weak, deeply religious, and 
unimaginative man (Frederick William III, 1797-1840), who 
lacked the energy and foresight of his predecessors, did little or 
nothing. Under Frederick William III the State lacked vigor 
and drifted; the Church regained something of its former power; 
and the army and the civil service became corrupt. In 1806 a 
blow fell which brought matters to an immediate crisis and forced 
important action. 
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II. A STATE SCHOOL SYSTEM AT LAST CREATED 

The humiliation of Prussia. At the close of 1804 France, by 
vote, changed from the Republic to an Empire, with Napoleon 
Bonaparte as first Emperor of the French, and for some years he 
took pains that Frenchmen should forget “Liberty and Equal¬ 
ity” ami d the surfeit of “ Glory” he heaped upon France. The 
great nations outside France, fearful of Napoleon’s ambition and 
power, did not take his accession to the throne of France so com¬ 
placently, and, in r8o5, England, Sweden, Austria, and Russia 
formed the “Third Coalition” against Napoleon in an effort to 
restore the balance of power in Europe. Of the great powers of 
Europe only Prussia held aloof, refused to take sides, and in con¬ 
sequence enjoyed a temporary prosperity and freedom from in¬ 
vasion. For this, though, she was soon to pay a terrible price. 
Having humiliated the Austrians and vanquished the Russians, 
Napoleon now goaded the Prussians into attacking him, and then 
utterly humiliated them in turn. At the battle of Jena (October 
14, 1806) the Prussian army was utterly routed, and forced back 
almost to the Russian frontier. Officered by old generals and 
political favorites who were no longer efficient, and backed by a 
state service honeycombed with inefficiency and corruption, the 
Prussian army that had won such victories under Frederick the 
Great was all but annihilated by the new and efficient fighting 
machine created by the Corsican who now controlled the destinies 
of France. By the Treaty of Tilsit (July 7, r8oy) Prussia lost all 
her lands west of the Elbe and nearly all her stealings from Poland 
— in all about one half her territory and population — and was 
almost stricken from the list of important powers in Europe. In 
all its history Prussia had experienced no such humiliation as this. 
In a few months the constructive work of a century had been un¬ 
done. 

The regeneration of Prussia. The new national German feel¬ 
ing, which had been slowly rising for half a century, now burst 
forth and soon worked a regeneration of the State. In the school 
of adversity the King and the people learned much, and the task 
of national reorganization was entrusted to a series of able minis¬ 
ters whom the King and his capable Queen, Louise, now called 
into service. His chief minister, Stein, created a free people by 
abolishing serfdom and feudal land tenure (1807); eliminated 
feudal distinctions in business; granted local government to the 
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cities; and broke the hold of the clergy on the educational system. 
His successor, Hardenburg. extended the rights of citizenship, 
and laid the foundations of government by legislative assemblies. 
Another minister, Scharnhorst, reorganized the Prussian army 
(1807-13) by dismissing nearly all the old generals, and introduc¬ 
ing the principle of compulsory military service. In all branches 
of the government service there were reorganizations, the one 
thought of the leaders being to so reorganize and revitalize the 
State as to enable it in time to overthrow the rule of Napoleon 
and regain its national independence. 

Though the abolition of serfdom, the reform of the civil service, 
and the beginnings of local and representative government were 
important gains, nothing was of secondary importance to the 
complete reorganization of education which now took place. The 
education of the people was turned to in earnest for the regenera¬ 
tion of the national spirit, and education was, in a decade, made 
the great constructive agent of the State. Said the King: 

Though we have lost many square miles of land, though the country 
has been robbed of its external power and splendor, yet we shall and 
will gain in intrinsic power and splendor, and therefore it is my earnest 
wish that the greatest attention be paid to public instruction. . . . The 
State must regain in mental force what it has lost in physical force. 

His minister Stein said: 

We proceed from the fundamental principle, to elevate the moral, 
religious, and patriotic spirit in the nation, to instil into it again cour¬ 
age, self-reliance, and readiness to sacrifice everything for national 
honor and for independence from the foreigner. ... To attain this end, 
we must mainly rely on the education and instruction of the young. If 
by a method founded on the true nature of man, every faculty of the 
mind can be developed, eveiy noble principle of life be animated and 
nourished, all one-sided education avoided, and those tendencies on 
which the power and dignity of men rest, hitherto neglected with the 
greatest indifference, carefully fostered — then we may hope to see 
grow up a generation, physically and morally vigorous, and the begin¬ 
nings of a better time. 

Fichte appeals to the leaders. Still more did the philosopher 
Fichte (1762-1814), in a series of “Addresses to the German Na¬ 
tion,” delivered in Berlin during tire winter 1 of 1807-08, appeal 
to the leaders to turn to education to rescue the State from the 
miseries which had overwhelmed it. Unable forcibly to resist, 

1 These lectures were listened to by Napoleon's police and passed to print by his 
censor, not being regarded as containing anything seditious or dangerous. 
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an d with every phase of the government determined by a foreign 
conqueror, only education had been overlooked, he said, and to 
this the leaders should turn for national redemption (R. 277) . He 
held that it rested with them to determine 

whether you will be the end and last of a race ... or the beginnings 
and germ of a new time, glorious beyond all your imaginings, and those 
from whom posterity will reckon the years of their welfare. ... A na¬ 
tion that is capable, if it were only in its highest representation and 
leaders, of fixing its eyes firmly on the vision from the spiritual world, 
Independence, and being possessed with a love of it, will surely prevail 
over a nation that is only used as a tool of foreign aggressiveness and 
for the subjugation of independent nations. 

With a fervor of emotion that was characteristic of a romantic 
age, impelled by a conviction that the distinctive character of the 
German people was indispensable to the world, and holding that 
what was necessary also was possible, Fichte made the German 
leaders feel, with him, that 

to reshape reality by means of ideas is the business of man, his proper 
earthly task; and nothing can be impossible to a will confident of itself 
and of its aim. 1 

Fichte’s Addresses stirred the thinkers among the German peo¬ 
ple as they had not been stirred since the days of the Reforma¬ 
tion, 2 and a national reorganization of education, with national 
ends in view, now took place. As Duke Ernest remade Gotha, 
after the ravages of the Thirty Years’ War, by means of education 
(p. 317)? so the leaders of Prussia now created a new national 
spirit by taking over the school from the Church and forging it 
into one of the greatest constructive instruments of the State, 
The result showed itself in the “Uprising of Prussia,” in the win¬ 
ter of 1812-13; the “War of Liberation,” of 1813-15; the utter 
defeat of Napoleon at the battle of Leipzig by Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria, in 1813; and again at the battle of Waterloo by Eng- 

1 “He set all his hopes for Germany on a new national system of education. One 
German State was to lead the way in establishing it, making use of the same right 
of coercion to which it resorted in compelling its subjects to serve in the army, and 
for the exercise of which certainly no better justification could be found than the 
common good aimed at in national education.” (Paulsen, Fr., German Education, 
Past and Present, p. 240.) 

2 “Never have the souls of men been so deeply stirred by the idea of raising the 
whole existence of mankind to a higher level. Something like the enthusiasm which 
had taken hold of the minds at the outbreak of the French Revolution was again at 
work, the only difference being that the strong current of national feeling directed 
it toward an aim which, if more limited, was, for that very reason, more practicable 
and more defined.” (Paulsen, Fr., German Education, Past and Present, p. iSj.) 
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land and Prussia, 1 in 1815. Still more clearly was the result 
shown in the humiliating defeat of France, in 1870, when it was 
commonly remarked that the schoolmaster of Prussia had at last 
triumphed. The regeneration of Prussia in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, as well as its more recent humiliation, stand 
as eloquent testimonials to the tremendous influence of education 
on national destiny, when rightly and when wrongly directed. 

The reorganization of elementary education. The first step in 
the process of educational reorganization was the abolition (1807) 
of the Oberschulcollegium Board, established (p. 564) in 1787 to 
supervise secondary and higher education, in order to get rid of 
clerical influence and control. The next step was the creation in¬ 
stead (1808) of a Department of Public Instruction, organized as 
a branch of the Interior Department of the State. 

One of the first steps of the acting head of the new department 
was to send seventeen Prussian teachers (1808) to Switzerland to 
spend three years, at the expense of the Government, in studying 
Pestalozzi’s ideas and methods, and they were particularly en¬ 
joined that they were not sent primarily to get the mechanical 
side of the method, but to 

warm yourselves at the sacred fire which burns in the heart of this- 
man, so full of strength and love, whose work has remained so far 
below what he originally desired, below the essential ideas of his life, 
of which the method is only a feeble product. 

You will have reached perfection when you have clearly seen that 
education is an art, and the most sublime and holy of all, and in what 
connection it is with the great art of the education of nations. 

In 1809 Carl August Zeller (1774-1847), a pupil of Pestalozzi, 
who had established two Pestalozzian training-colleges in Switzer¬ 
land and had just begun to hold Pestalozzian institutes in Wiir- 
temberg (p. 545), was called to Prussia to organize a Teachers' 
Seminary (normal school) to train teachers in the Pestalozzian 
methods. The seventeen Prussian teachers, on their return from 
study with Pestalozzi, were also made directors of training insti¬ 
tutions, or provincial superintendents of instruction. In this 
way Pestalozzian ideas were soon in use in the elementary school 
rooms of Prussia, and so effective was this work, and so readily 
did the Prussian teachers catch the spirit of Pestalozzi’s endeav- 

1 As a result of the overthrow of Napoleon, the Congress of Vienna restored to 
Prussia and France substantially the boundaries they had at the opening of the. 
Napoleonic Wars. Still more important for the future was the consolidation of 
Some four hundred States and petty German kingdoms into thirty-eight States- 
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ors, that at the Berlin celebration of the centennial of his birth, 
in 1846, the German educator Diesterweg 1 said: 

By these men and these means, men trained in the Institution at 
Yverdon under Pestalozzi, the study of his publications, and the appli¬ 
cations of his methods in the model and normal schools of Prussia, 

after 1808, was the present Prussian, or 
rather Prussian-Pestalozzian school sys¬ 
tem established, for he is entitled to at 
least one half the fame of the German 
popular schools. 

Similarly Gustavus Friedrich Din- 
ter, who early distinguished himself 
as principal of a Teachers’ Seminary 
in Saxony, was called to Prussia and 
made School Counselor (Superin¬ 
tendent) for the province of East 
Prussia. Wherever Prussia could 
find men, in other States, who knew 
Directorof Teachers’ Seminaries in Pestalozzian methods and possessed 
S”Sh£ft™U d “ t0,Ed ““' *e new conception of eduction. 

they were called to Prussia and put 
to work, and the statement of Dinter was characteristic of the 
spirit which animated their work. He said : 2 

I promised God, that I would look upon every Prussian peasant 
child as a being who could complain of me before God, if I did not pro¬ 
vide him with the best education, as a man and a Christian, which it 
was possible for me to provide. 

Work of the Teachers’ Seminaries. Napoleon had imposed 
heavy financial indemnities on Prussia, as well as loss of territory, 
and the material means with which to establish schools were 
scanty indeed. With a keen conception of the practical difficul¬ 
ties, the leaders saw that the key to the problem lay in the crea¬ 
tion of a new type of teaching force, and to this end they began 
from the first to establish Teachers’ Seminaries. Those who de¬ 
sired to enter these institutions were carefully selected, and out 
of them a steady stream of what Horace Mann described (R. 278) 
as a “beneficent order of men” were sent to the schools, “mould- 

1 Friedrich Adolph Wilhelm Diesterweg became a pupil in one of the earliest 
normal schools in Prussia, that at Frankfort; then a teacher; and in 1820 became a 
director of a Teachers’ Seminary at Moers. From 1833 to 1S49 he was head of the 
normal school at Berlin. He has often been called "der deutsche Pestalozzi.” 

* Made in a letter to Baron von Altenstein, Prussian Minister for Education. 
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Jng the character of the people, and carrying them forward in 
a career of civilization more rapidly than any other people in 
the world are now advancing.” Mann described, with marked 
approval, both the teacher and the 
training he received. 

So successful were these institutions 
that within a decade, under the glow 
of the new national spirit animating 
the people, the elementary schools were 
largely transformed in spirit and pur¬ 
pose, and the position of the element¬ 
ary-school teacher was elevated from 
the rank of a trade (R. 279) to that of 
a profession (R. 278). By 1840, when 
the earlier fervor had died out and a 
reaction had clearly set in, there were 
in Prussia alone thirty-eight Teachers’ 

Seminaries for elementary teachers, ap¬ 
proximately thirty thousand element¬ 
ary schools, and every sixth person in Qirector V Teachers’ Semina- 
Prussia was in school. In the other riesatMaurs(i8zo-33>andBer- 
German States, and in Holland, Swe- " Der dCUtSche 

den, and France, analogous but less 

extensive progress in providing normal schools and elementary 
schools had been made; but in Austria, which did not for long 
follow the Prussian example, the schools remained largely sta¬ 
tionary for more than half a century to come. 

Nationalizing the elementary instruction. That the system of 
elementary vernacular or people's schools (the term Volksschule 
now began to be applied) now created should be permeated by a 
strong nationalistic tone was, the times and circumstances con¬ 
sidered, only natural. Though the Pestalozzian theories as to 
the development of the mental faculties, training through the 
senses, and the power of education to regenerate society were 
accepted, along with the new Pestalozzian subject-matter and 
methods in instruction (p. 543,) all that could be rendered useful 
to the Prussian State in its extremity naturally was given special 
emphasis. Thus all that related to the home country — geogra¬ 
phy, history, and the German speech — was taught as much 
from the patriotic as from the pedagogical point of view. Music 
was given special emphasis as preparatory for participation in the 
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patriotic singing-societies and festivals, which were organized 
at the time of the “Uprising of Prussia” (1813). Drawing and 
arithmetic were emphasized for their practical values. Physical 
exercises were given an emphasis before unknown, because of 
their hygienic and military values. Finally religion was given an 
importance beyond that of Pestalozzi’s school, but with the em¬ 
phasis now placed on moral earnestness, humility, self-sacrifice, 
and obedience to authority, rather than the earlier stress on the 
Catechism and church doctrine. 

Clearly perceiving, decades ahead of other nations, the power 
of such training to nationalize a people and thus strengthen the 
State, the Prussian leaders, in the first two decades of the nine¬ 
teenth century, laid the foundations of that training of the 
masses, and of teachers for the masses (R. 280), which, more than 
any other single item, paved the way for the development of a na¬ 
tional German spirit, the unification of German lands into an Im¬ 
perial German Empire, and that blind trust in and obedience to 
authority which has recently led to a second national humiliation. 

The reorganization of secondary education. Alongside this 
elementary-school system for the masses of the people, the older 
secondary and higher school system for a directing class (p. 553) 
also was largely reorganized and redirected. The first step in this 
direction was the appointment, in 1809, of Wilhelm von Hum¬ 
boldt (1767-1835), “a philosopher, scholar, philologist, and 
statesman” of the first rank, to the headship of the new Prussian 
Department of Public Instruction. During the two and a half 
years he remained in charge important work in the reorganization 
of secondary and higher education was accomplished. In 1817 
the Department of Public Instruction was changed from a bureau 
to an independent Ministry for Spiritual and Instructional Af¬ 
fairs. By 1825, when governing school boards were ordered es¬ 
tablished in each province, and made responsible to the Ministry 
for Education at Berlin, the organization of the state school sys¬ 
tem was virtually complete. For the next half-century the 
changes made were in the nature of the perfection of bureaucratic 
organization, rather than any fundamental organizing change. 
During the early years improvements of great future importance 
for secondary education were effected in the creation of a well- 
educated, professional teaching body, and in the standardization 
of courses and of work. 

In 18x0 the examination of all secondary-school teachers, ac- 
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cording to a uniform state plan, was ordered. The examinations 
were to be conducted for the State by the university authorities; 
to be based on university training in the gymnasial subjects, with 
an opportunity to reveal special preparation in any subject or sub¬ 
jects; and no one in the future could even be nominated for a posi¬ 
tion as a gymnasial teacher who had not passed this examination. 
This meant the erection of the work of teaching in the secondary 
schools into a distinct profession; the elimination from the schools 
of the theological student who taught for a time as a stepping- 
stone to a church living; and the end of easy local examination 
and approval by town authorities or the patrons of a school. To 
insure still better preparation of candidates, Pedagogical Seminars 
were begun in the universities 1 for imparting to future gymnasial 
teachers some pedagogical knowledge and insight, while Philo¬ 
logical Seminars also appeared, about the same time, 2 to give ad¬ 
ditional training in understanding the spirit of instruction in the 
chief subjects of the gymnasial course — the classics. In 1826 a 
year of trial teaching before appointment ( Probejahr ) was added 
for all candidates, and in 1831 new and more stringent regulations 
for the examination of teachers were ordered. 3 At least two gen¬ 
erations ahead of other nations, Prussia thus developed a body of 
professional teachers for its secondary schools. 

Unification of the secondary schools. In 18x2 the Leaving 
Examinations ( Maturitatspriifung ), instituted in 1788, but in¬ 
effective through clerical opposition, were revived and strictly 
enforced. In 1834 the passing of such an examination was made 
necessary to entering nearly all branches of the state civil service, 
thus securing an educated body of minor public officials. This 
same year the universities gave up their entrance examinations, 
and have since depended entirely on the Leaving Examinations of 
the State. 

1 “Herbart’s seminar at the university of Konigsberg was officially recognized, 
in 1810; Gedike’s seminar in Berlin was formally taken over the university, in 
1812; the seminar in Stettin, founded in 1804, was reorganized in 1816; Breslau 
began pedagogical work, in 1813; and in 1817 it was stated that the purpose of the 
reorganized seminar in Halle was ‘ the training of skilled teachers for the Gymnasien.’ ” 
(Russell, James E., German Higher Schools, p. 97.) 

2 Gesner at Gottingen and Wolfi at Halle laid down the lines for these in the middle 
eighteenth century. The early nineteenth-century foundations were at Konigsberg, 
1810; Berlin, 1812; Breslau, 1812; Bonn, 1819; Griefswald, 1820; andMtinster,_i825. 

3 All prospective gymnasial teachers, whether graduates of the universities or 
not, were now required to take examinations in. philosophy, pedagogy, theology, 
and the main gymnasial subjects, showing marked proficiency in one of the following 
groups, and a reasonable knowledge of the other two: namely, (1) Greek, Latin, 
German; (2) Mathematics and the Natural Sciences; (3) History and Geography. 
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The imm ediate effect of the reinstitution of the Leaving Ex¬ 
aminations was to unify the work of all the different surviving 
types of classical secondary schools — Gymnasium, Lyceum, 
Ptidagogium, Collegium, Lateinische Schule, Akademie — all 
standard nine-year schools henceforth taking the name of Gym- 
nasien. Those institutions which could not meet the standards 
of a nine-year classical school were either permitted to do the first 
six years of the work, being known as Pro-Gynmasien, or the mod¬ 
ern languages were substituted for the ancient, and they became 
middle-class institutions under the name of Biirgersckulm. A 
few Realschulen also were in existence, and these were permitted 
to continue, as middle-class institutions, but without any state 
recognition. Thus, without the destruction of institutions, the 
accumulated foundations of the centuries were transformed into 
a series of organized state schools to serve the needs of the State. 

The next step was the promulgation of a uniform course of in¬ 
struction for all Gymnasien and Pro-Gymnasien. This was done 
in 1816. The studies were Latin, Greek, German, mathematics, 
history, geography, religion, and science, the amount of time to 
be devoted to each ranging, in the order listed, from a maximum 
for Latin to a minimum for science. Up to 1824 Greek was not 
absolutely required; from 1824 to 1837 it was required, unless the 
substitution of a modern language was permitted; but after 1837, 
when the type of German secondary school had become fairly 
well fixed, and the devotion to humanistic studies had reached a 
climax, Greek became a fixed and unvarying requirement. 1 

Founding of the University of Berlin. One result of the Treaty 
of Tilsit (p. 566) was that Prussia had lost all her universities, 
except three along the Baltic coast. Both Halle and Gottingen 
were lost, and the loss of Halle was a severe blow. In 1807 
Fichte, who had been a professor at Jena, drew up a plan and sub¬ 
mitted it to the King for the organization of a new university at 
Berlin. When Humboldt came to the head of the Department of 
Public Instruction the idea at once won his enthusiastic approval. 
In May, 1809, he reported favorably on the project to the King, 
and three months later a Cabinet Order was issued creating the 
new university, giving it an annual money grant, and assigning a 
royal palace to it for a home. The spirit with which the new in¬ 
stitution was founded may be inferred from the following extract 

1 See Russell, Jas. E,, German Higher Schools, p. iox, for the detailed “Gymna> 
asal Program” promulgated in 1837. 
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from a memorial, published by Humboldt, in 1810. In this he 
said: 

The State should not treat the universities as if they were higher 
classical schools or schools of special sciences. On the whole the State 
should not look to them at all for anything that directly concerns its 
own interests, but should rather cherish a conviction that, in fulfilling 
their real destination, they will not only serve its own purposes, but 
serve them on an infinitely higher plane, commanding a much wider 
field of operation, and affording room to set in motion much more 
efficient springs and forces than are at the disposal of the State itself. 

This university was indeed a new creation, and of far more sig¬ 
nificance for the future of university work than even the founding 
of Halle had been. To the selection of its first faculty Humboldt 
devoted almost all his energies during the period he remained in 
office. From the first, high attainment in some branch of knowl¬ 
edge, and the ability to advance that knowledge, was placed ahead 
of mere teaching skill. The most eminent scholars in all lines 
were invited to the new “chairs,” and when it opened (1810) its 
first, faculty represented the highest attainment of scholarship in 
German lands. From the first the instruction divested itself of 
almost all that characterized the school. The lecture replaced the 
classroom recitation, and the seminar, in which small groups of 
advanced students investigate a problem under the direction of a 
professor, was given a place of large importance in the institution. 
Original research and contributions to knowledge marked the 
work of both students and professors, the object being, not to 
train teachers for the schools, but to produce scholars capable of 
advancing knowledge by personal research. Even more than at 
Halle, the institution was a place where professors and students 
worked to discover truth, uninfluenced by any preconceived no¬ 
tions and unmindful of what older ideas might be upset in the 
process. The value of such pioneer work for university scholars 
everywhere is not likely to be overestimated. 

Specialization in university instruction emphasized. Speciali¬ 
zation in some field of knowledge soon came to be the ruling idea, 
and this proved exceedingly fruitful in the years which followed. 
There Bopp developed the study of comparative grammar on the 
basis of the Sanskrit. There Dietz founded Romance philology. 
Ritschl turned his students to the study of Latin inscriptions to 
reconstruct the past. Lepsius began the study of Egyptology 
’with a spade. Niebuhr’s Roman History (1811) was the institu¬ 
tion’s first fruit, and his successor, Ranke, showed his students 
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how to study history from the sources. Hegel, Schopenhauer, 
and Lotze made over philosophy. Fechner and Wundt began 
there the study of experimental psychology. Stahl and von 
Savigny created new standards in the study of law. Muller in¬ 
troduced the microscope into the study of pathological anatomy. 
Schultze systematized zoology. Liebig, who had opened at 
Giessen (1824) what was probably the first chemical laboratory in 
the world open to students, was drawn to Berlin and created there 
a new chemistry. Still later, Helmholtz created there a new 
physics. 

The effect of all this on the expansion of the work of the philo¬ 
sophical faculty was marked. The new philological and historical 
sciences, the biological sciences, and the mathematical sciences, 
were all greatly expanded in scope, and the new philosophical 
faculty, evolved out of the old arts faculty (p. 554), now attained 
to the place of first importance in the university — a position it 
has ever since retained. Law and medicine were also given a new 
direction and emphasis, and even the teaching of theology was 
greatly improved under the specialization in instruction and the 
freedom in teaching which now became the rule. 

The effect on the other German universities was marked. 
Some of the older institutions (Erfurt, Wittenberg, Cologne, 
Mainz) died out, while new foundations (Breslau, 1811; Bonn, 
1818; Munich, 1826) after the new model, took their place. Those 
that continued were changed in character, 1 and a new unity 
was established throughout the German university world. By 
1850 exact scientific research, in both libraries and laboratories, 
and a sober search for truth, had become the watchword of all the 
German universities. In consequence they naturally assumed a 
world leadership, and were frequented by students from many 
lands. Especially has the United States been influenced in its 
university development by the large number of university teach¬ 
ers who received their specialized training in the German univer¬ 
sities 2 during the latter half of the nineteenth century. The lec- 

1 In 1840 there were six Prussian universities; by 1900 the number had increased 
to eleven, and three technical universities in addition. In the other German States 
eleven additional universities and six technical universities were in existence, in 
1900. 

2 Benjamin Franklin visited GSttingen, as early as 1766, but the first American 
student to take a degree at a German university was Benjamin S. Barton, of Phila¬ 
delphia, who took his doctor’s degree at Gottingen, in ijgq. By 1825 ten American 
students had studied one or more semesters at Gbttingen. That year the first 
American student registered at Berlin, and in r8a7 the first at Leipzig. (See Hins¬ 
dale, B. A., in Report, U.S. Commissioner of Education, 1897-98, vol. i_ no. 603-16 i) 
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ture, the seminar, laboratory investigation, research, the doctor¬ 
ate, and academic freedom in study and teaching are distin ctive 
contributions to our university development drawn from German 
lands, and superimposed on our earlier English-type college. 
The founding of Johns Hopkins University, at Baltimore, in 
1876, on the German model, marked the erection of the first dis¬ 
tinctively research university in America. 

A two-class state school system created. We thus see that 
Prussia by 1815, clearly by 1825, had taken over education from 
the Church and made of it an instru¬ 
ment of the State to serve State ends. 

For the masses there was the Volks- 
achule, superseding the old religious 
vernacular school and clearly designed 
to create an intelligent but obedient 
and patriotic citizenship for the Father- 
land, and in this school the great ma¬ 
jority of the children of the State re¬ 
ceived their education for citizenship 
and for life. This was for both sexes, 
and was entirely a German school. At¬ 
tendance upon this school was made 
compulsory, and beyond this some con¬ 
tinuation education early began to be 
provided (Rs. 274, §6; 275 d; 276, 

§15). Within the past half-century 
continuation education, especially along about 92* about s* 

vocational lines, as we shall point ^^ScSo/svsteT 
out in a subsequent chapter, has re- Created 

ceived in German lands a very re- Compare with Fig. 209 and 

markable development. To insure that note the difference between a 
.. , ,, ,, ^ . European two-class school sys- 

tlllS School should, servo the otclte 111 tem and the American demo- 

the way desired, Teachers’ Seminaries, cratic educational ladder. 

for the training of Volksschule teachers, were from the first 

made a feature of the new state system. 

For those who were to form the official and directing class of 
society — a closely limited, almost entirely male, intellectual 
aristocracy — education in separate classical schools, with uni¬ 
versity or professional training superimposed, was provided, and 
this type of training offered a very thorough preparation for a 
small and a carefully selected class. Out of this class the leaders 
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of Germany for a century have been drawn. 1 For this classical 
school also the universities were early directed to prepare a well- 
educated body of teachers. The Prussian plan was followed in 
all its essentials in the other German States, so that the drawing 
given (Fig. 173) was true for Germany as a whole, as well as for 
Prussia, up at least to 1914. 

New nineteenth-century tendencies manifested. In this early 
evolution of the Prussian state school systems we find two promi¬ 
nent nineteenth-century ideas expressing themselves. The first 
is the new conception of the State as not merely a government 
organized to secure national safety and protection from invasion, 
but rather an organization of the people to promote public wel¬ 
fare and realize a moral and political ideal. To this end state 
control of the whole range of education, to enable the State to 
promote intellectual and moral and social progress along lines use¬ 
ful to the State, became a necessity, and some form of this educa¬ 
tion, in the interests of the public welfare, must now be extended 
to all. Though France and the new American nation gave earlier 
political expression to this new conception of the State, it was in 
Prussia that the idea attained its earliest concrete and for long its 
most complete realization. Seeing further and more clearly than 
other nations the possibilities of education, the practical workers 
of Prussia, and after them the other German States, took over 
education as a function of the State for the propagation of the na¬ 
tional ideas and the promotion of the national culture. Of this 
development Paulsen says: 

In the nineteenth century Germany took the lead in the educational 
movement among the nations of Europe. The German universities 
have become acknowledged centers of scientific research for the whole 
world. ... In the domain of primary and technical education Ger¬ 
many has also become the universal teacher of Europe. 

But it must not be forgotten, in this connection, that the German 
people had been the pupils of their neighbors during a greater length 
of time and with greater assiduity than any other European nation. 
Thus, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Germany imported the 
culture of Humanism from Italy. During the seventeenth and eight¬ 
eenth centuries she introduced the modern courtly culture and lan¬ 
guage of the French people, besides giving admission, since the middle 

1 The remark attributed to Bismarck is interesting in this connection. “Of 
the students who attend the German universities,” he said, “one-third die prema¬ 
turely as the result of disease arising from too great poverty and under-nourishment 
while students; another one-third die prematurely or amount to little due to bad 
habits and drinking and disease contracted while students; the remaining third rule 
Europe." 
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of the eighteenth century, to the philosophy, science, and literature of 
English middle-class society. _ Lastly, since the end of the eighteenth 
century, the Germans have yielded themselves to the influence of the 
Hellenic spirit with greater fervor than any other nation. 

The second nineteenth-century idea which early found expres¬ 
sion in the Prussian State, and one which became a dominant fac¬ 
tor during the latter half of the century, was the idea of utilizing 
the schools, as state institutions, to promote national ends — to 
u nif y and nationalize peoples. National self-consciousness here 
first found concrete expression, and with wonderful practical re¬ 
sults. From a geographical expression, consisting of nearly four 
hundred petty self-governing cities, principalities, and states, and 
some fourteen hundred independent noblemen and prelates, be¬ 
fore the Napoleonic wars, their close found the German people free 
from serfdom, united in spirit, and organized politically into thirty- 
eight modern-type States. In 1870, largely as a result of the na¬ 
tionalizing efforts of government and education, working hand in 
hand, an Imperial Empire of twenty-two States and three Free 
Cities was formed. The struggle for national realization, begun 
by Prussia after 1807, and with education as the important con¬ 
structive tool of the State, has since been copied by nation after 
nation and has become the dominant force of modern history. 
To awaken a national self-consciousness, to acquire national 
unity, and to infuse into all a common culture has supplanted 
the humanistic cosmopolitanism of the eighteenth century and 
become the dominant characteristic of nineteenth-century polit¬ 
ical history. In this Prussia led the way. 

The period of reaction. Through the period preceding the 
Wars of Liberation (1813-15), and afterward for a few years, an 
educational zeal animated the Government. The schools dur¬ 
ing this period were free on the one hand from politics and on 
the other from minute official regulation. As one writer well 
stated: 1 

It was difficult to decide whether the schools derived their impor¬ 
tance from the life which surged around them, or whether their impor¬ 
tance was due to their intrinsic power, very carefully fostered by the 
state authorities. . . . There was spirit and life in Prussia; there was 
much activity and liberty in contriving, with little outward parade. 
Aliy foreigner, visiting Prussia, might observe that the vitalizing 
breath of government, like the spirit of God, was acting upon the 
whole people. 

1 Barnard, Henry, American Journal of Education , vol. xx, p. 365. 
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Napoleon was finally vanquished at Waterloo (1815) and sent 
to Saint Helena, and the Congress of Vienna (1815) remade the 
map of Europe. In doing so it forgot that the people wanted 
constitutional government, instead of a return to absolute rulers. 
It restored old thrones, rights, and territories, and inaugurated a 
policy of political reaction which increased in intensity with time 
and dominated the governments of continental Europe until after 
the middle of the century. Under the lead of the Austrian minis¬ 
ter, Metternich, and by “third-degree” methods, the so-called 
Holy Alliance 1 of continental Europe suppressed free speech, 
democratic movements, political liberties, university freedom, 
and liberalism in government and religion. The governments in 
this Alliance redirected and restricted the people’s schools, as 
much as could be done, to make them conform in purpose to their 
reactionary ideas. In consequence, the development of popular 
education in Germany, as well as in France and other continental 
lands, was for a time checked. The great start obtained by 
Prussia and the German States before 1820, though, was such 
that what had been done there could not be wholly undone. In 
France, Spain, the Italian Kingdoms, the Austrian States, and 
Russia, on the other hand, what had not been developed to any 
extent could be prevented from developing, and in these lands 
popular education was given back to the Church to control and 
direct. In England, also, though for other reasons there, the 
Church retained its control over elementary education for half a 
century longer. 

Change in the spirit of the schools. The King of Prussia, 
Frederick William III (1797-1840), though he had given full ad¬ 
herence to the movement for general education during the dark 
period of Prussian history, was after all never fully in sympathy 
with tire liberal aspect of the movement. After Austria, by the 
settlement at Vienna, became the leader of the German States, 
and Metternich the dominating political personality of Europe, 
the King came more and more to favor a restriction of liberties 
and the holding of education to certain rather limited lines, fearful 
that too much education of the people might prove harmful to the 
Government. Accordingly, under the influence of the King and 

1 This was proposed by Czar Alexander I of Russia in 1815, and became a per¬ 
sonal alliance of the Czar of Russia, the Emperor of Austria, and the King of 
Prussia, “ to promote religion, peace, and order.” Other princes were asked to joiD 
this continental League to enforce peace and, under the rule of Prince Metternich, 
chief minister of Austria, it dominated Europe until after the political revolutions 
if 1848, 
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against the desires of the liberal leaders, Prussia now changed di¬ 
rection and embarked on a policy of reaction which checked nor¬ 
mal educational progress; led to the unsuccessful revolution of 
1848 and the subsequent almost fanatical governmental opposi¬ 
tion to reforms; and was in large part responsible for the disaster 
of 1918. It is an interesting speculation as to how different the 
future German and world history might have been had Prussia 
and the German States held to the liberal ideas of the earlier pe¬ 
riod, and drawn their political conceptions from England and the 
new American nation, rather than from Austria and Russia. 

Accordingly, in November, 1817, the Department of Public 
Ins truction was replaced by a Ministry for Spiritual, Educa¬ 
tional, and Medical Affairs, and Karl, Baron von Altenstein, was 
made Minister. He continued in office until his death, 1 in 1840, 
and his administration was marked by an increasing state cen¬ 
tralization and limitation of the earlier plans. In 1819 he codi¬ 
fied all previous practices into a general school law for the king¬ 
dom. While the King never really approved and issued it, it 
nevertheless became a basis for future work and is the law so en¬ 
thusiastically described by Cousin, in 1830 (R. 280). Under his 
administration the earlier creative enthusiasm and the energy for 
the execution of great ideas disappeared, and the earlier “ stimu¬ 
lating and encouraging attitude on the part of the authorities was 
now replaced by the timid policy of the drag and the brake.” 
The earlier preparatory work in the development of Teachers’ 
Seminaries and the establishment of elementary schools was al¬ 
lowed to continue; Pestalozzian ideas were for a time not seri¬ 
ously restricted; compulsory attendance was more definitely or¬ 
dered enforced, in 1825; the abolition of tuition fees for Volks - 
schule education was begun in 1833, but not completed until 
1888; and a more careful supervision of schools was instituted, in 
1834. The great change was rather in the spirit and direction of 
the instruction. The early tendency to emphasize nationalism 
and religious instruction (p. 571) was now stressed, and the lib¬ 
eral aspects of Pestalozzianism were increasingly subordinated to 
the more formal instruction and to nationalistic ends. The sol¬ 
dier and the priest joined hands in diverting the schools to the 

1 As a young man Altenstein had been in charge of a subordinate division of the 
Department of Public Instruction under Humboldt, and was a man of somewhat 
liberal ideas. Now he was compelled to fall in with the ideas of the political leaders 
and the wishes of the king, though he still did something to hold back the reactionary 
forces and preserve much of what had been gained. 
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creation of intelligent, devout, patriotic, and, above all else, obedi¬ 
ent Germans, while the universal military idea, brought in by the 
successful work of Scharnhorst (p. 567), and retained after the 
War of Liberation as a survival of the old dynastic and predatory 
conception of the State, was more and more emphasized in the 
work of the schools and the life of the citizen. When Horace 
Mann reported on his visit to the schools of the German States, in 
1843, he called attention to this element of weakness (R. 281), as 
well as to their many elements of strength. 

Further intolerance and reaction. The reactionary tendencies 
which set in after the settlement of Vienna had, by 1840, produced 
stagnation in the life of the Governments of Europe, and the revo¬ 
lutions of 1848, which broke out in France, Italy, Switzerland, 
and the different German and Austrian States, were revolts 
against the reactionary governmental rule and an expression of 
disappointment at the failure to secure constitutional govern¬ 
ment. The revolutions were both successful and unsuccessful — 
successful in that the greater liberty they sought came later on, 
but unsuccessful at the time. In consequence, immediately fol¬ 
lowing 1848, an even more reactionary educational policy was 
instituted. University freedom was markedly restricted; the in¬ 
stitutions lost their earlier vigor; and the number of students suf¬ 
fered a marked decline in consequence. The secondary schools 
also felt the new influences. Latin and Greek were made com¬ 
pulsory; uniform programs for work were insisted upon; and 
Latin in particular was reduced to a grammatical drill that de¬ 
stroyed the spirit of the earlier instruction and put gymnasia^ 
teaching back almost to the type made so popular by Sturm. 
The few Realschulen, which had continued to exist and were tol¬ 
erated before, were now treated with positive dislike. In 1859 
they were able to force their first official recognition, but only 
when changed from practical schools for the middle classes to 
secondary schools, on the same basis as the Gymnasien, and for 
parallel ends. 

It was upon the elementary schools (Volksschulen) and the 
Teachers’ Seminaries that the most severe official displeasure 
now fell. A number of Volksschule teachers had been connected 
with the revolutions of r848, and “over-education” was regarded 
as responsible. The Teachers’ Seminary at Preslau, which had 
for long given a high grade of training, was closed, and the head of 
the Seminary at Berlin, Diesterweg, was dismissed because of his 
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strong advocacy of Pestalozzian ideas. Anything savoring of 
individualism was especially under the ban. Bitter reproaches 
were heaped upon the elementary-school teachers, and the new 
King, Frederick William IV (1840-61) considered their work as 
the very root of the political evils of the State. To a conference 
of S eminar y teachers, held in 1849 in Berlin, he said: 1 

You and you alone are to blame for all the misery which the last 
year has brought upon Prussia! The irreligious pseudo-education of 
the masses is to be blamed for it, which you have been spreading under 
the name of true wisdom, and by which you have eradicated religious 
belief and loyalty from the hearts of my subjects and alienated their 
affections from my person. This sham education, strutting about like 
a peacock, has always been odious to me. I hated it already from the 
bottom of my soul before I came to the throne, and, since my accession, 
I have done everything I could to suppress it. I mean to proceed on 
this path, without taking heed of any one, and, indeed, no power on 
earth shall divert me from it. 

Thus easily did an autocratic Hohenzollern cast upon the shoul¬ 
ders of others the burden of his own failure to grasp the evolution 
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mentary school was " ' 

made the standard. Everything beyond reading, writing, a little 
arithmetic, and religious instruction in strict accordance with the 
creeds of the Church, was considered as superfluous, and was to 
be allowed only by special permit. The elimination of illiteracy, 

1 Paulsen, Fr., German Education, Past and Present, p. 246. 

* It was this same Frederick William IV who had for a time refused to grant con¬ 
stitutional government to Prussia, saying: “No written sheet of paper shall ever 
thrust itself like a second providence between the Lord God in heaven and this 
land.” In 1830, however, he was forced to grant a limited form of constitutional 
government to his people. 
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the creation of obedient citizens, and the nationalizing of new 
elements became the aim of the schools. 

The instruction in the Teachers’ Seminaries was reduced to the 
merest necessities, and they were given clearly to understand that 
they were to train teachers, and not to prepare educated men. 
All theory of education, all didactics, all psychology were elimi¬ 
nated. A return was made to the subject-matter theory of educa¬ 
tion, and a limited subject-matter at that, and it once more be¬ 
came the business of the teacher to see that this was carefully 
learned. Religious instruction naturally once more came to hold 
a place of first importance. Similar reactionary movements 
took place in other German States, all being sensitive to the re¬ 
actionary spirit of the time and the leadership of Austria and 
Prussia. 

The modem German educational purpose. After about i860, 
largely in response to modern scientific and industrial forces 
among a people turning from agriculture toward industrialism, a 
slight relaxation of the reactionary legislation began to be evident. 
This expressed itself chiefly in a diminution of the time given to 
memoriter work in religion, and the introduction in its place of 
work in German history and geography, with some work in natu¬ 
ral science. In the Teachers’ Seminaries instruction in German 
literature, formerly rigidly excluded, was now added. It was 
not, however, until after the unification of Germany, following 
the Franco-Prussian War, and the creation of Imperial Germany 
under the directive guidance of Bismarck, that any real change 
took place. Then the changes were due to new political, religious, 
social, industrial, and economic forces which belong to the later 
period of German history. 

In 1872 a new law gave to the Prussian elementary schools a 
new course of study; reasserted the authority of the State in edu¬ 
cation; extended the control of the public authorities; and made 
the State instead of the Church the authority even for their reli¬ 
gious instruction. 1 The schools were now to be used as of old to 
build up and strengthen the nation, but particularly to support 
the new Prussian idea as to the work and function of the State. 

1 "The motive which dictated the law of 1872 on school supervision (namely, 
placing the State in complete control of the supervision of religious as well as other 
instruction) was, as is well understood, to strengthen the hands of the government 
in its struggle with the Catholic hierarchy, which was then prominently before the 
public. The law affirmed again the sovereign right of the State over the whole school 
system, including the elementary or people’s schools.” (Nohle, Dr. E., EUtoryoj 
the German School System, p. 79.) 
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Realien were given a new prominence, because of new industrial 
needs, and the instruction in religion was revamped. The old 
memoriter work was greatly reduced, and in its place an emotional 
and political emphasis was given to the religious instruction. To 
make the school of the people an instrument for fighting the 
growth of social democracy, and a support for the throne and 
government, instruction in religion was “placed in the center of 
the teacher’s work,” and teachers were given to understand that 
they were “members of an educational army and ejected loy¬ 
ally to follow the flag.” The secondary schools also were redi¬ 
rected. A new emphasis on scientific subjects and modern lan¬ 
guages replaced the earlier emphasis on Greek. The Emperor 
interfered (R. 368) to force a revision of the gymnasial programs 
better to adapt them to modern needs. In particular were the 
universities of all the States unified and nationalized, and great 
technical universities created. Science, commerce, technical work, 
modern languages, and government were stressed in the in¬ 
struction of the leaders. 

Deciding clearly where the nation was to go and the route it 
was to follow, and that education for national ends was one of the 
important means to be employed, the different parts of the edu¬ 
cational systems in the States — elementary schools, secondary 
schools, universities, normal schools, professional schools, techni¬ 
cal schools, continuation schools — were carefully integrated into 
a unified state system, thoroughly national in spirit, and given a 
definite function to perform in the work which the Nation set 
itself to carry through. Nowhere have teachers been so well 
trained to play their part in a national plan, and nowhere have 
teachers acquitted themselves more worthily, from the point of 
view of the Government. As Alexander 1 has well said: 

During the nineteenth century the leaders of Germany decided that 
Germany should assume leadership in the world , in every line of en¬ 
deavor, particularly in commerce and world power. They set this as 
the very definite goal of their national ambition. The next question 
was how that aim could be accomplished. It was to be done through 
education. Accordingly school systems were organized with this aim 
in view. In a State such as the Germans proposed building there were 
to be leaders and followers. The followers were to be trained for a 
docile, efficient German citizenship; that is, the lower classes were to 
be made into God-fearing, patriotic, economically-independent Ger¬ 
mans. This was the task of the Volksschule, and it has been wonder- 


Alexander, Thomas, The Prussian Elementary Schools, pp. 537—3 s - 
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fully well accomplished. This type of German is created to do the 
manual labor of the State. 

The leaders were to be trained in middle and higher schools and in 
the universities. There were to be different grades of leaders, leaders 
in the lower walks of life, leaders in the middle walks of life, and leaders 
of the nation. The higher schools and the universities were employed 
to produce these types of leaders. . . . The leaders think and do; the 
followers merely do. The schools were organized for the express pur¬ 
pose of producing just these types. 

So well was this system and plan working that, had the Imperial 
Government not been so impatient of that slower but surer prog¬ 
ress by peaceful means, and staked all on a gambler’s throw, in 
another half-century the German nation might have held the 
world largely in fee. As it is, the results which the Germans at¬ 
tained by reason of definite aims and definite methods are both an 
encouragement and a warning to other nations. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Point out the extent of the educational reorganization which resulted 
from the reform work begun at Halle. 

2. How do you explain the very early German interest in compulsory school 
attendance, when such was unknown elsewhere in Europe? 

3. Compare the Prussian Regulations of 1737 with what was common 
at that time in practice in the parishes of the American Colonies. 

4. Show the wisdom of the early Prussian kings in working at school reform 
through the Church. Could they well have worked otherwise? Why? 

5. How do you explain such a slow development of a professional teaching 
body in Prussia, when all the state influences had for so long been favor¬ 
able to educational development? 

6. Show that the Oberschulcollegium Board marked the beginnings of a 
State Ministry for Education for Prussia. 

7. Show that the spirit of the Prussian leaders, after 1806, was a further 
expansion of the German national feeling which arose in the Period of 
Enlightenment. 

8. Show that the reorganization of elementary education, and the creation 
of the University of Berlin, were almost equally important events for the 
future of German lands. 

9. Show that the work of Prussia, in using the schools for national ends, 
was: (a) in keeping with the work of the French Revolutionary leaders, 
and ( b ) only a further extension of the organizing work done by 
Frederick the Great. 

ro. Show how the universities of Germany early took the lead of the univer¬ 
sities of the world, and the influence of this fact on national progress. 

Xi. Enumerate the new nineteenth-century tendencies observable in the 
early educational organization in Prussia. 

12. Explain the marked mid-nineteenth-century reaction to educational 
development which set in. 

13. Explain the early and marked welcome accorded science-study in Ger¬ 
man lands. 

14. Explain in what ways Prussia attained an educational leadership, ahead 
nf other nations. 
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SELECTED READINGS 

In the accompanying Book of Readings the following selections, illustrative 
if the contents of this chapter, are reproduced: 

273. Barnard: The Organizing Work of Frederick William I. 

274. Prussia: The School Code of 1763. 

275. Prussia: The Silesian School Code of 1763. 

276. Austria: The School Code of 1774. 

277. Fichte: Addresses to the German Nation. 

278. Mann: The Prussian Elementary Teacher and his Training. 

279. Dinter: Prussian Schools and Teachers as he found them. 

280. Cousin: Report on Education in Prussia. 

281. Mann: The Military Aspect of Prussian Education. 

QUESTIONS ON THE READINGS 

1. Explain the interest of Frederick William I (273) in elementary educa¬ 
tion. 

2. Characterize, from the Codes of 1763 (274) and 1765 (275), and cite 
paragraph to show: (a) The type of instruction ordered provided; ( b) 
the type of teacher expected; (c) the character of the attendance re¬ 
quired; and (d) the character of the continuation training ordered. 

3. Show the similarity in their main lines of the Prussian (274) and Aus¬ 
trian (276) Codes. 

4. Would the reasoning of Fichte (277) apply to any crushed nation? 
Illustrate. 

5. Do we select teachers for training as carefully in the United States to¬ 
day as they did in Prussia eighty years ago (278)? Could we? 

6. Did such conditions as Dinter describes (279) exist, even later, with us? 

7. Was the Prussian school system, as described by Cousin (280), a cen¬ 
tralized or a decentralized system? 

8. Show that Mann’s reasoning as to the strength of the Prussian school 
system (281) was thoroughly sound. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

NATIONAL ORGANIZATION IN FRANCE AND ITALY 

I. NATIONAL ORGANIZATION IN FRANCE 

Lb.es of development marked out by the Revolution. The 
Revolution proved very disastrous to the old forms of education 
in France. The old educational foundations, accumulated 
through the ages, were swept away, and the teaching congrega¬ 
tions, which had provided the people with whatever education 
they had enjoyed, were driven from the soil. The ruin of educa¬ 
tional and religious institutions in Russia under the recent rule 
of the Bolshevists is perhaps comparable to what happened in 
France. Many plans were proposed by the Revolutionary philos¬ 
ophers and enthusiasts, as we have seen (chapter xx), to replace 
what had once been and to provide better than had once been 
done for the educational needs of the masses of the people, but 
with results that were small in comparison with the expectations 
of the legislative assemblies which considered or approved them. 
Nevertheless, the directions of future progress in educational 
organization were clearly marked out before Napoleon came to 
power, and the work which he did was largely an extension, and a 
reduction to working order, of what had been proposed or estab¬ 
lished by the enthusiasts of the pre-revolutionary and revolution¬ 
ary periods. At the time of the Revolution the State definitely 
took over the control of education from the Church, and the work 
of Napoleon and those who came after him was to organize public 
instruction into a practical state-controlled system. 

In effecting this organization, the preceding discussions of edu¬ 
cation as a function of the State and the desirable forms of organi¬ 
zation to follow all bore important fruit, and the forms finally 
adopted embodied not only the ideas contained in the legislation 
of the revolutionary assemblies, but the earlier theoretical discus¬ 
sion of the subject by Rolland (p. 510), Diderot (p. 511), and 
Talleyrand (p. 513) as well. They embodied also the peculiar 
administrative genius of France — that desire for uniformity in 
organization and administration — and hence stand in contrast to 
the state educational organizations worked out about the same 
time in German lands. The German States, as we have seen, had 
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for long b-^n working toward state control of education, but 
when this vfas finally attained they still permitted a large degree 
of local initiative and control. The French, on the contrary, 
.jnade the transition in a few years, and the system of state control 
which they established provided for uniformity, and for central- 
ized supervision and inspection in the hands of the State. The 



Fig. 174. An Old Foundation transformed 

This was an ancient chateau in France, .in 1604 Henry IV gave it to 
the Jesuits for a school. In 1791 it became national property, and was 
transformed into a Military College 


forms for state control and education adopted in the two coun¬ 
tries were also expressive of age-long tendencies in each. For 
three centuries German political organization, as we have seen, 
had been extremely decentralized on the one hand, and had been 
slowly evolving a system of education under the joint control of 
the small States and the Church on the other. In France, on the 
contrary, centralization of authority and subordination to a cen¬ 
tral government had been the tendency for an even longer period. 
When the time arrived for the State to take over education from 
the Church, it was but natural that France should tend toward a 
much more highly centralized control than did the German 
States, and the differing political situations of the two countries, 
at the opening of the nineteenth century, gave added emphasis to 
these differing tendencies. 

In consequence, Prussia and the other German States early 
achieved a form of state educational organization which empha- 
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sized local interest and the spirit of the instruction, whereas 
France created an administrative organization which’ emphasized 
central control and, for the time, the form rather than the spirit of 
instruction. This was well pointed out by Victor Cousin (R, 
380), in contrasting conditions in Prussia with those existing in 
France. 

Napoleon begins the organization of education. In 1799 Na , 
poleon became First Consul and master of France, and in 1804 
France, by vote, changed from a Republic to an Empire, with 
Napoleon as first Emperor. Until his banishment to Saint He¬ 
lena (1S15) he was master of France. A man of large executive 
capacity and an organizing genius of great ability, whether he 
turned to army organization, governmental organization, the 
codification of the laws, or the organization of education, Napo 
leon’s practical and constructive mind quickly reduced parts to 
their proper places in a well-regulated scheme. Shortly after he 
became Consul he took up, among other things, the matter of 
educational organization. 

His first effort was in 1800, when he transformed the old hu¬ 
manistic College Louis le Grand (founded 1567) and created four 
military colleges from its endowment. One of these colleges he 
later, in characteristic fashion, transformed into a School of Arts 
and Trades (R. 282). In 1801 he signed 
the famous Concordat with the Pope. 
This restored the priests to the churches, 
with state aid for their stipends, and 
virtually turned over primary education 
again to the Church for care and control. 
The “Brothers of the Christian Schools” 
(p. 515) were recalled the next year and 
especially favored, and soon established 
themselves more firmly than before the 
Revolution. 

In 1802 Napoleon first turned his atten¬ 
tion to a general organization of public in¬ 
struction by directing Count de Fourcroy, 
a distinguished chemist who had been a 
teacher in the Polytechnic School, and whom he appointed Di¬ 
rector of Public Instruction, to draw up, according to his ideas, 
an organizing law on the subject. This became the Law of 1802, 
It was divided into nine chapters, as follows: 



Fig. 17s. 

Count de Fourcroy 
(1755-1809) 
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I. Degrees of Instruction. VI. The Military School. 

II. Primary Schools. VII. The National Pupils. 

III. Secondary Schools. VIII. The nationales pensions 

IV. Lycees. IX. General regulations. 

V. Special Schools. 

1. Primary schools. The chapter on primary schools virtually 
reenacted the Law of 1795 (R. 258 b). Each commune 1 was re¬ 
quired to furnish a schoolhouse and a home for the teacher. The 
teacher was to be responsible to local authorities, while the super¬ 
vision of the school was placed under the prefect of the Depart¬ 
ment. The instruction was to be limited to reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and the legal authorities were enjoined “ to watch that 
the teachers did not carry their instructions beyond these limits.” 
The teacher was to be paid entirely from tuition fees, though one 
fifth of the pupils were to be provided with free schooling. The 
State gave nothing toward the support of the primary schools. 

The interest of Napoleon was not in primary or general educa¬ 
tion, but rather in training pupils for scientific and technical effi¬ 
ciency, and youths of superior ability for the professions and for 
executive work in the kind of government he had imposed upon 
France. To this end secondary and special education were made 
particular functions of the State, while primary education was 
left to the communes to provide as they saw fit. They could pro¬ 
vide schools and the parents could pay for the teacher, or not, as 
they might decide. There was no compulsion to enforce the re¬ 
quirement of a primary school, and no state aid to stimulate local 
effort to create one. In consequence not many state primary 
schools were established, and primary education remained, for an¬ 
other generation, in the hands of private teachers and the Church. 

2. Secondary schools. Chapters m and iv of the Law of 1802 
made full provision for two types of secondary schools — the 
Communal Colleges and the Lycees 2 — to replace the Central 
Higher Schools established in 1795 (p. 518). These latter had 
lacked sadly in internal organization. They were merely day 
schools, lacking the dormitory and boarding arrangements which 
for over three centuries had characterized die French colleges. As 

1 The commune in France was the smallest unit for local government, and corre¬ 
sponded to the district, town, or township with us, or with the Church parish under 
the old regime. There were approximately 37,000 communes in France. The 
Department was a much larger unit, France being divided, for administrative pur¬ 
poses, into 82 Departments, these corresponding to a rather large county. 

8 By this term what is known elsewhere as secondary school must be understood. 
See footnote, page 27a, for explanation of the term. 
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a result they had not prospered. The Law of 1802 now replaced 
them with two types of residential secondary schools, in which the 
youth of the country, under careful supervision and discipline, 
might prepare for entrance to the higher special schools. These 
fixed the lines of future French development in secondary schools. 

The standard secondary school now became known as the 
Lycee. These institutions corresponded to the Colleges under the 
old regime, of which the College of Guyenne (R. 136) was a type. 
The instruction was to include the ancient languages, rhetoric, 
logic, ethics, belles-lettres, mathematics, and physical science, 
with some provision for additional instruction in modern lan¬ 
guages and drawing. Each was to have at least eight “profes¬ 
sors,” an administrative head, a supervisor of studies, and a 
steward to manage the business affairs of the institution. The 
State usually provided the building, often using some former 
church school which had been suppressed, and the cities in which 
the Lycees were located were required to provide them with 
furniture and teaching equipment. The funds for maintenance 
came from tuition fees, boarding and rooming income, and state 
scholarships, of which six thousand four hundred were provided. 

Besides the Lycees, every school established by a municipality, 
or kept by an individual, which gave instruction in Latin, French, 
geography, history, and mathematics was designated as a sec¬ 
ondary school, or Communal College. These institutions usually 
offered but a partial Lycee course, and were tuition schools, being 
patronized by many parents whose tastes forbade the sending of 
their children to the lower-class primary schools. A license from 
the Government to operate was necessary before masters could be 
employed. They were to be maintained by the municipality 
without any state encouragement beyond some grants for capable 
teachers and scholarships in the Lycees for meritorious pupils. 

Within two years after the enactment of the Law of 1802 there 
had been created in France 46 Lycees, 378 secondary schools of 
various degrees of completeness, and 361 private schools of sec¬ 
ondary grade had been opened. A number of these disappeared 
later, in the reorganization of r8o8. For the supervision of all 
these institutions the Director General of Public Instruction ap¬ 
pointed three Superintendents of Secondary Studies; and for the 
work of the schools he outlined the courses of instruction in detail, 
laid down the rules of administration, prepared and selected the 
textbooks, and appointed the “professors.” 
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Special or Higher Schools. The chapter of the Law of 1802 
jin Special Schools made provision for the creation of the follow¬ 
ing special “faculties” or schools for higher education for France: 

3 medical schools, to replace the Schools of Health of 1794 (p. 518). 
10 law schools; increased to 12 in 1804 (Date of Code Napoleon, 

p. 518). 

4 schools of natural history, natural philosophy, and chemistry. 

2 schools of mechanical and chemical arts. 

1 mathematical school. 

1 school of geography, history, and political economy. 

A fourth school of art and design. 

Professors of astronomy for the observatories. 

In 1803 the School of Arts and Trades was added (R. 282), and in 
1804, after Napoleon had signed the Concordat with the Pope, 
thus restoring the Catholic religion (abolished 1791), schools of 
theology were added to the above list. 

We have here, clearly outlined, the main paths along which 
French state educational organization had been tending and was 
in future to follow. The State had definitely dispossessed the 
Church as the controlling agency in education, and had definitely 
taken over the school as an instrument for its own ends. Though 
primary education had been temporarily left to the communes, 
and was soon to be turned over in large part to be handled by the 
Church for a generation longer, the supervision was to remain 
with the State. The middle-class elements were well provided 
for in the new secondary schools, and these were now subject to 
complete supervision by the State. For higher education groups 
of Special Schools, or Teaching Faculties, replaced the older uni¬ 
versities, which were not re-created until after the coming of the 
Third Republic (1871). The dominant characteristics of the 
state educational system thus created, aside from its emphasis on 
secondary and higher education, were its uniformity and central¬ 
ized control. These characteristics were further stressed in the 
reorganization of 1808, and have remained prominent in French 
educational organization ever since. 

Creation of the University of France. By 1806 Napoleon was 
ready for a further and more complete organization of the public 
instruction of the State, and to this end the following law was 
now enacted (May 10, 1806): 

> Sec. 1. There will be formed, under the name of Imperial Univer¬ 
sity, a body exclusively commissioned with teaching and public educa¬ 
tion throughout the Empire > 
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Sec. 2. The members of this corporation can contract civil, special 
and temporary obligations. ' ’ 

Sec. 3. The organization of this corps will be given in the form of a 
law to the legislative body in the session of 1810. 

In 1808, without the formality of further legislation, Napoleon 
issued an Imperial Decree creating the University of France. 
This was not only Napoleon’s most remarkable educational crea¬ 
tion, but it was an administrative and governing organization for 
education so in harmony with French spirit and French govern¬ 
mental ideas that it has persisted ever since, though changed 
somewhat in form with time. 

The Decree began by declaring that “public instruction, in the 
whole Empire, is confined exclusively to the University,” and 
that “no school, nor establishment for instruction, can be formed 
independent of the Imperial University, and without the author¬ 
ity of its chief.” Unlike the University of Berlin (p. 574), created 
a year later, this was not a teaching university at all, but instead 
a governing, examining, and disbursing corporation, 1 presided 
over by a Grand Master and a Council of twenty-six members, all 
appointed by the Emperor. This Council decided all matters of 
importance, and exercised supervision and control over education 
of all kinds, from the lowest to the highest, throughout France. 2 
To assist die Council, general inspectors for medicine, law, the¬ 
ology, letters, and science were provided for, to visit and “exam¬ 
ine the condition of instruction and discipline in the faculties, 
lycees, and colleges; to inform themselves in regard to the fidelity 
and ability of professors, regents, and ushers; to examine the 
students; and to make a complete survey of diose institutions, in 
their whole administration.” Beneath the Grand Master and 
Council the State was divided into twenty-seven “Academies” 
(administrative districts), each of which had a Rector, a Council 
of ten, and Inspectors, all appointed by the Grand Master. These 

1 The University had at its disposal approximately 2,500,000 francs a year. This 
was derived from a state grant of 400,000 francs, the income from the property still 
remaining from the old confiscated universities, and the remainder largely from 
examination fees. In 1850 its property was taken over by the State, and the 
University was changed into a state department. 

1 This type of administrative organization is at first not easy for the American 
student to understand. The University of the State of New York — virtually the 
department of public instruction for the State — is our closest American analogy. 
On the banishment of Napoleon and the restoration of the monarchy, in i8rs, the 
Grand Master and Council were replaced by a Commissioner of Public Instruction, 
with Assistant Commissioners for the different divisions, and in 1820 this was further 
changed into a Royal Council of Public Instruction. 
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exercised jurisdiction over teachers and pupils in all schools, and 
decided all local matters, subject to appeal to the Grand Master 
and Council. 

Under this new administrative organization but little change 
was made in the schools from that provided for in the law of 1802. 
Primary education remained as before, private schools and 
Church schools supplying most of the need. All were under the 
supervision of the University, and all were instructed to 

make as a basis of their instruction: (1) the precepts of the Catholic 
religion; (2) fidelity to the Emperor, to the imperial monarchy, the 
depository of the happiness of the people, and to the Napoleonic 
dynasty, the conservator of the unity of France, and of all the ideas 
proclaimed by the Constitution. 

The Lycees and Communal Colleges continued, much as be¬ 
fore, 1 and during the half-century which followed, experienced a 
steady and substantial growth. 

Development of the Lyc£es 

Year. 1809 1811 1813 1829 1847 1866 

Lyc6es. 35 36 36 36 54 74 

Pupils. 9,068 10,926 14,492 15,087 23,207 34.442 

Free pupils... 4,199 4,008 3,500 i,6oo 

Development of the Communal Colleges 

Year. 1809 1815 1830 1849 1855 1866 

Colleges. 273 323 332 306 244 251 

Pupils.18,507 19,320 27,308 31.706 32,500 33.038 

The Special Higher Schools were also continued, and to the list 
given (p. 593) Napoleon added (1808) a Superior Normal School 
(R. 283) to train graduates of the Lycees for teaching. This 
opened in 1810, with thirty-seven students and a two-year course 
of instruction, and in 1815 a third year of method and practice 
work was added. With some varying fortunes, this institution 
has continued to the present. 

The new interest in primary education. The period from 1815 
to 1830 in France is known as the Restoration. Louis XVIII was 
made King and ruled until his death in 1824, and his brother 
Charles X who followed until deposed by the Revolution of 1830. 
Though a representative of the old regime was recalled on the 
abdication of Napoleon, the great social gains of the Revolution 
were retained. There was no odious restoration of privilege and 
absolute monarchy. Frenchmen continued to be equal before 

1 In 1909 a decree restored Greek and Latin to their old place of first importance 
in the Lyctes, thus destroying the strong interest in scientific instruction, in so fat 
as the higher secondary schools were concerned, which had characterized the 
Revolution. 
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the law; a form of constitutional government was provided; the 
right of petition was recognized; and the system of public instruc¬ 
tion as Napoleon had organized it continued almost unchanged. 
For a decade at least there was less political reaction in France 
than in other continental States. 

In matters of education, what had been provided was retained, 
and there seems (R. 285) to have been an increasing demand for 
additions and improvements, particularly in the matter of pri¬ 
mary and middle-class schools, and a willingness on the part of 
the communes to provide such advantages. Some small progress 
had been made in meeting these demands, before 1830. 

In 1816 a small treasury grant (50,000 francs) was made for 
school books, model schools, and deserving teachers in the pri¬ 
mary schools, and in 1829 this sum was increased to 300,000 
francs. In 18x8 the “ Brothers of the Christian Schools” were 
permitted to be certificated for teaching on merely presenting their 
Letter of Obedience from the head of their Order, and in 1824 
the cantonal school committees were remodeled so as to give the 
bishops and clergy entire control of all Catholic primary schools. 
Monitorial instruction was introduced from England by private 
teachers, in an effort to supply the beginnings of education at 
small expense, and for a time this had some vogue, but never 
proved very successful. In 1815 the Lycees were renamed Royal 
Colleges, but in 1848 the old name was restored, and has since 
been retained. In 18x7 there were thirty-six Lycees, receiving an 
annual state subsidy of 812,000 francs; thirty years later the fifty- 
four in existence were receiving 1,500,000 francs. From 1822 to 
1829 the Higher Normal School was suppressed, and twelve ele¬ 
mentary normal schools were created in its stead. 

Early work under the Monarchy of 1830. In July, 1830, 
Charles X attempted to suppress constitutional liberty, and the 
people rose in revolt and deposed him, and gave the crown to a 
new King, Louis-Philippe. He ruled until deposed by the crea¬ 
tion of the Second Republic, in 1848. The “Monarchy of 1830” 
was supported by the leading thinkers of the time, prominent 
among whom were Thiers and Guizot, and one of the first affairs 
of State to which they turned their attention was the extension 
downward of the system of public instruction. The first steps 
were an increase of the state grant for primary schools (1830) to a 
million francs a year; the overthrow of the control by the priests 
of the cantonal school committees (1830); the abolition (1831) of 
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the exemption of the religious orders from the examinations for 
teaching certificates; and the creation (1830-31) of thirty new 
normal schools. 

The next step was to send (1831) M. Victor Cousin — Director 
of the restored Higher Normal School of France — on a mission 
to the German States, and in particular to Prussia, to study and 
report on the system of elementary education, teacher training, and 
educational organization and administra¬ 
tion which had done so much for its regen¬ 
eration. So convincing was Cousin’s Report 1 
that, despite bitter national antipathies, it 
carried conviction throughout France. “It 
demonstrated to the government and the 
people the immense superiority of all the 
German States, even the most insignificant 
duchy, over any and every Department of 
France, in all that concerned institutions of 
primary and secondary education.” Cousin 
pronounced the school law of Prussia (R. 

280) “ the most comprehensive and perfect 
legislative measure regarding primary edu¬ 
cation” with which he was acquainted, 
and declared his conviction that “in the present state of things, a 
law concerning primary education is indispensable in France.” 
The chief question, he continued, was “ how to procure a good one 
in a country where there is a total absence of all precedents and 
experience in so grave a matter.” Cousin then pointed out the 
bases, derived from Prussian experience and French historical de¬ 
velopment, on which a satisfactory law could be framed (R. 284. 
a-c); the desirability of local control and liberty in instruction 
(R. 284 f-g); and strongly recommended the organization of 
higher primary schools (a new creation; first recommended (1792) 
by Condorcet, p. 5x4) as well as primary schools (R. 284 e) to 
meet the educational needs of the middle classes of the population 
of France. 

The Law of 1833. On the basis of Cousin’s Report a bill, mak¬ 
ing the maintenance of primary schools obligatory or every com¬ 
mune; providing for higher primary schools in the towns and cit¬ 
ies; additional normal schools to train teachers for these schools; a 

1 Report on the Condition of Public Instruction in Germany, and Particularly in 
Prussia . Puis, 1831. Reprinted in London, 1834; New York City, 1835. 
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corps of primary-school inspectors, to represent the State; and 
normal training and state certification required to teach in any 
primary school, was prepared. In an address to the Chamber of 
Deputies, in introducing the bill (1832), M. Guizot, 1 the newly 
appointed Minister for Public Instruction, set forth the history of 
primary instruction in France up to 1832 (R. 285 a); described the 
two grades of primary instruction to be created (R. 285 b); and, 
emphasizing Cousin’s maxim that “the schoolmaster makes the 
school,” dwelt on the necessity for normal training and state cer¬ 
tification for all primary teachers (R. 285 c). In preparing the 
bill it was decided not to follow the revolutionary ideas of free 
instruction, by lay and state teachers, or to enforce compulsion 

to attend, and for these omis¬ 
sions M. Guizot, in his Mi- 
moires (R. 286), gives some 
very interesting reasons. 

The bill became a law the 
following year, and is known 
officially as the Law of 1833. 
This Law forms the founda¬ 
tions upon which the French 
system of national elemen¬ 
tary education has been de¬ 
veloped, as the Napoleonic 
Law of 1802 and the Decree 
of 1808 have formed the basis 
for secondary education and 
French state administrative 
organization. A primary 
school was to be established 
in every commune, which was 
to provide the building, pay a 
fixed minimum salary to the 
teacher, and where able main¬ 
tain the school. The State re^. 
served the right to fix the pay 
of the teacher, and even to approve his appointment. A tuition fee 
was to be paid for attendance, but those who could not pay were to 

1 Franjois Pierre Guillaume Guizot was Minister for Public Instruction from 
1832 to 1837, and head of the French government from 1840 to 1848. He was 
throughout his entire political career a conservative, anxious to preserve constitu¬ 
tional government under a monarchy and stem the tide of republicanism. 
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be provided with free places. The primary schools were to give in¬ 
struction in reading, writing, arithmetic, the weights and meas¬ 
ures, the French language, and morals and religion. The higher 
primary schools were to build on these subjects, and to offer in¬ 
struction in geometry and its applications, linear drawing, sur¬ 
veying, physical science, natural history, history, geography, and 
music, and were to emphasize instruction in “the history and 
geography of France, and in the elements of science, as they apply 
it every day in the office, the workshop, and the field.” 1 These 
latter were the Burgerschulen, recommended by Cousin (R. 284 e) 
on the basis of his study of Prussian education. 2 

The primary schools were to follow a uniform plan, and as 
a guide a Manual of Primary Instruction was issued, giving de¬ 
tailed directions as to what was to be done. In sending out a 
copy of the Law to the primary teachers of France, M. Guizot en¬ 
closed a personal letter to each, informing him as to what the 
government expected of him in the new work (R. 287). During 
the four years that M. Guizot remained Minister of Public In¬ 
struction he rendered a remarkable service, well described by 
Matthew Arnold (R. 288), in awakening his countrymen to the 
new problem of popular education then before them. 

The results under the Law of 1833 were large, 3 and the subse¬ 
quent legislation under the monarchy of 1830 was important. 
For the first time in French history an earnest effort was made to 
provide education suited to the needs of the great mass of the peo¬ 
ple, and the marked development of schools which ensued showed 
how eagerly they embraced the opportunities offered their chil- 

1 We see here the beginnings of education in agriculture, in which the French 
were pioneers. 

5 The schools, though, were not very successful, because of social reasons. Par¬ 
ents who could afford to do so sent their children to the much higher-priced Com¬ 
munal Colleges or Lycles, where Latin was the main study, in preference to sending 
them to a scientific, modern-type, middle-class school, as conferring a better social 
distinction on both pupils and parents. 

1 By 1838 there were 14,873 public schools the property of the communes; by 
1847 there were 23,7dr; and by i8jr but 2500 out of approximately 37,000 com¬ 
munes were without schools. There were also over six thousand religious schools 
by 1850. By 1834 the number of boys in the communal schools was 1,656,828, and 
a decade later over two millions. The thirteen normal schools of 1830 had grown to 
seventy-six by 1838, with over 2500 young men then in training for teaching. In. 
1836 the Law of 1833 was extended to include, where possible, schools for girls as 
well, and the creation of a new set of normal schools to train schoolmistresses was 
begun. By 1848 over three and a half millions of children, of both sexes, were re¬ 
ceiving instruction in the primary schools. In 1835 primary inspectors, those 
“sinews of public instruction,” as Guizot termed them, were established, one for 
every Department, by royal decree. By 1847 there were two inspectors-general 
and 13 inspectors and sub-inspectors at work in France. 
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Development of Infant Schools 

Year. 1827 1837 1840 1843 i8 4<5 1850 1863 1886 1897 

Schools.. 1 251 355 1489 1861 1735 3308 6696 3683 

dren, though the schooling was neither compulsory nor gratui¬ 
tous. In 1837 Infant Schools, for still younger children, were au¬ 
thorized, and in 1840 state aid for these was begun. In 1836 
classes for adults, first begun in Paris in 1820, were authorized 
generally, but it was not until 1867 that these were formally in¬ 
corporated into the state school system. In 1845 state aid for the 
Communal Colleges, as well as for the Lycees, was begun. 

Reaction after 1848. In France, as in Europe generally, the 
people were steadily becoming more liberal, as they became better 
educated, while the rulers were becoming more autocratic. The 
result was the series of revolutions of 1848, which broke out first 
in France, and finally extended to most of the countries of conti¬ 
nental Europe. In France the King, Louis-Philippe, was forced 
to abdicate; a Republic, based on universal manhood suffrage, 
was proclaimed; and Louis Napoleon, a nephew of Napoleon I, 
was elected President. In 1851 Napoleon established himself as 
Dictator; prepared a new constitution providing for an Empire; 
and, in 1852, dissolved the Second Republic and assumed the 
title of Emperor Napoleon III. This Second Empire lasted until 
1870, when France was humiliated by the Prussians as the latter 
had been by Napoleon I in 1806. The Emperor and his armies 
were taken prisoners (1870) and, in 1871, the Prussians occupied 
Paris and crowned the new Emperor of united and Imperial Ger¬ 
many in the palace of the French Kings at Versailles. A Third 
Republic now succeeded, and this has lasted to the present time. 

The period from 1848 to 1870 in France was a period of middle- 
class rule, and reaction in education as in government. In 1848 
a Sub-Commission on Primary Education reported in opposition 
to the state primary schools. The troubles of 1848 had brought 
to view the political restlessness which had taken possession of the 
teachers, as well as other classes in society. The new schools were 
naturally suspected of being the source of the popular discontent. 
Many teachers had sympathized with, and some had taken part 
in the disturbances, and teachers generally were now placed under 
close surveillance. Some of the leaders were forced into exile un¬ 
til after 1870. Religious schools, regarded as more favorable to 
monarchical needs and purposes, were now encouraged, and the 
number of religious schools increased from 6464 in 1850, to 11,391 
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by 1864. Private schools, too, were given full freedom to com¬ 
pete with the state schools, and the pay of the primary teachers 
was reduced. The course in the normal schools was condemned 
as too am bitious, and, in 1851, was cut down. The course of in¬ 
struction in the primary schools, on the other hand, was, unlike in 
Prussia, broadened instead of restricted, and in particular empha¬ 
sis was placed, in keeping with nearly a century of French tradi¬ 
tion, on scientific and practical subjects. 1 The law of 1850 stated 
the requirements for primary schools as follows: 

Art. 23. Primary instruction comprises moral and religious instruc¬ 
tion, reading, writing, the elements of the French language, computa¬ 
tion, and the legal system of weights and measures. It may comprise, 
in addition, arithmetic applied to practical operations, the elements of 
history (a required subject after 1867) and geography, notions of the 
physical sciences and of natural history applicable to the ordinary pur¬ 
poses of life, elementary instruction in agriculture, trade, and hygiene; 
and surveying, leveling, linear drawing, singing, and gymnastics. 

Religious instruction prospered under the Second Empire, and 
the state primary schools lost in importance. The Lycees con¬ 
tinued largely as classical institutions, though after 1865 the 
crowding of the rising sciences began to dispute the supremacy of 
classical studies. There were, however, many voices of discon¬ 
tent, particularly from exiled teachers (R. 289), and the way was 
rapidly being prepared for the creation of a stronger and better 
state school system as soon as political conditions were propitious. 

Revolutionary ideals at last realized. With the creation of the 
Third Republic, in 1870, a change from the old conditions and old 
attitudes took place. Up to about 1879 tire new government was 
in the control of those who were at heart sympathetic with the 
old conditions, but were forced to accept the new; from 1879 to 
1890 was a transition period; and since 1890 the Republic has 
grown steadily in strength and regained its position among the 
great powers of the world. The first few years of the new Repub¬ 
lic were devoted to paying the Prussian indemnity and clearing 
the soil of France of German armies, but, after about 1875, edu¬ 
cation became a great national interest among the leaders of 
France. 2 France saw, somewhat as did Prussia after 1806, the 

1 This was in large part due to manufacturing and business needs, as France was 
rapidly forging ahead during the period as a manufacturing and commercial nation. 

* Prominent among these, perhaps most prominent, was Jules Ferry, Mayor of 
Paris during the trying period of 1870-71, then member of the French legislature, 
and Minister of Public Instruction in a number of cabinets between 1879 and 188s 
Drawing his inspiration from Condorcet’s Plan of Education (p. 514; R and 
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necessity for creating a strong state system of primary, secondary 
and higher schools to train the youth of the land in the principles 
of the Republic, strengthen the national spirit, advance the wel¬ 
fare of the State, and protect 
it from dangers both within 
and without. 

Millions were put into the 
building of schoolhouses (1878- 
88); new normal schools were 
established; a normal school 
for women was created in each 
of the eighty-seven depart¬ 
ments of France; the academic 
and superior councils of public 
instruction were reorganized to 
eliminate clerical influences 
(1881); religious instruction 
was replaced by moral and civic 
instruction (R. 290); and cleri¬ 
cal “Letters of Obedience” 
were no longer accepted, and all 
teachers were required to be 
certificated by the State. The Law of 1881, eliminating instruc¬ 
tion in religion from the elementary schools, was followed, in 
1886, by a law providing for the gradual replacement of clerical 
by lay teachers. In 1904, the teaching congregations of France 
were suppressed. All elementary education now became public, 
free, compulsory, and secular, 1 and teachers were required to be 
neutral in religious matters. 2 

Edgar Quinet’s Instruction of the People (R. 289), he brought about the enactment 
of a series of reform school laws commonly known as the “Ferry Laws.” These 
provided for free, compulsory, elementary education, to be given by laymen; sec¬ 
ondary education for girls; the extension of normal schools; and enlarged aid by 
the State in the building up of popular education. 

1 “The non-sectarian school is not tlie work of a few advanced thinkers imposed 
upon a docile country. They would not have been able to create anything enduring 
if the French conscience had not been ready to follow them. This is what the 
adversaries of our schools do not wish to understand, cannot understand, or are 
anxious to conceal from those whom they direct. Certainly they have the right to 


2 “To each man his proper sphere; to the minister of religion the liberty of 
preaching the doctrine of the different churches, to teachers who teach in the name 
of the State, that is, of society, the right of limiting themselves to the field of univer¬ 
sal human morals, together with the duty of refraining from any attack on religious 
beliefs. Neutrality is guaranteed by the secularization of the teaching body, and 
it must be strictly observed.” (CompayrS, Gabriel.) 


Phogbess or Pbimary Education in 
France, during the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury, AS SHOWN BY THE REDUCTION 

in the Percentage oe Illiteracy 
among Army Conscripts, and among 
Persons signing the Marriage Rec¬ 
ords 
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Since 1871, also, technical and scientific education has been 
emphasized; the primary and superior-primary schools have been 
made free (1881) and compulsory (1882); classes for adults have 
been begun generally; the state aid for schools has been very 
greatly increased; lycees and colleges for women have been created 
(1880) ; the lycees modernized in their instruction; 1 and the re¬ 
organization and reestablishment of a series of fifteen state uni¬ 
versities of a modern type, begun in 1885, was completed in 1896. 
The reorganization and expansion of education in France since 
1875 is a wonderful example of republican interest and energy, 
and is along entirely different lines from those followed, since the 
same date, in German lands. 

After the lapse of nearly a century we now see the French 
Revolutionary ideas of gratuity, obligation, and secularization 
finally put into effect, and the state system of public instruction 
outlined by Condorcet (p. 514), in 1792, at last an accomplished 
fact. 


II. NATIONAL ORGANIZATION IN ITALY 

Importance of the work of Napoleon. So much has been writ¬ 
ten about the deluge of blood that took place in Paris in the days 
of the Commune and the time of the National Conventions, and of 
the military victories and autocratic rule of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
that it is difficult to appraise the importance of either, from the 
point of view of the progress of civilization and of the organiza¬ 
tion of modern political institutions, at its true worth. The faults 

attempt a reaction according to their own preferences. They have no right to 
believe, nor even to allow it to be believed, that the creation of the non-sectarian 
school was the coup de force of an audacious minority. The non-sectarian school 
has come because the nation wished it. The program of moral instruction, long 
prophesied, conceived, and hoped for, was in the traditions of France as she marched 
forward toward her republican aspirations. This program is not only the conscious 
effort of the men who gave the school a new mission — that of laying the foundation 
of social peace through elementary instruction; it is the expression of the republican 
conscience of 1882.” (Moulet, Alfred, D'une iducation morale democralique.) 


1 “The most striking feature is that, in place of the one single and uniform course 
for all pupils, several are provided for their selection. Here is obvious the influence 
of the elective courses common in the United States, whose existence and success 
were reported on to the Minister of Public Instruction by the Commission to the 
World Exposition at Chicago, in 1893. The courses last seven years. The school 
period is divided into two cycles, first one of four years, and then one of three. In 
the first cycle, the pupils have a choice of two sections, one emphasizing the ancient 
and modern languages, the other the modern languages and science. In the second 
cycle there are four sections, viz., Gr®co-Latin; Latin-modern languages; Latin- 
scientific; and scientific-modern languages.” (Compayr6, Gabriel, Education in 
France.) 
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of both are prominent and outstanding, but it nevertheless was 
the merit of the Revolution that it enabled France, and along 
with France a good portion of western Europe, to rid itself of the 
worst survivals of the Middle Ages, while to Napoleon much of 
western Europe is indebted for the foundation of its civil institu- 



FrG. 178. Europe in 1810 

Showing the control of France when Napoleon was at the height of his power 


tions, unified legal procedure, beginnings of state educational 
organization, and modern governmental forms. Writing on this 
subject, Matthew Arnold 1 well said: 

With all his faults, Ills [Napoleon’s] reason was so clear and strong 
that he saw, in its general outlines at least, the just and rational type 
of civil organization which modern society needs, and wherever his 
armies went he instituted it. 

* Arnold, Matthew, Schools and Universities on the Continent, d . 115, (London, 
1868.) 
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That the French Revolution’s merit and service was a real one is 
shown by all the world, as it improves, getting rid more and more of 
the Middle Ages. That Napoleon’s merit and service was a real one is 
shown by the bad governments which succeeded him having always 
got rid, when they could, of his work, and by the progress of improve¬ 
ment, when these governments became intolerable, and are themselver 
got rid of, always bringing it back. Where governments were not 
wholly bad, and did not get rid of Napoleon’s good work, this work 
turns out to have the future on its side, and to be more likely to assim¬ 
ilate the institutions round it to its pattern than to be itself assimilated 
by them. 

In the Italian States, the Netherlands, some of the French can¬ 
tons of Switzerland, the Rhine countries, and the Danish penin¬ 
sula, in particular, the rule of Napoleon, imposed by his armies, 
carried out by rulers of his selection, and maintained for a long 
enough period that the legal organization, civil order, unified gov¬ 
ernment, and taste of educational opportunities of a new type 
which his rule brought became attractive to the people, in time 
proved deeply influential in their political development. 1 All 
these nations still show traces of the French influence in their 
state educational organization. We shall take the Italian States 
as a type, and examine briefly the influence on tire development 
of state educational organization there which resulted from con¬ 
tact with the forward-looking rule of “The Great Emperor.” 

Decline in importance of education in Italy. In a preceding 
chapter (p. 503), we mentioned that the rule of Napoleon hj 
northern Italy awakened the national spirit from its long leth. 
argy, and caused Italian liberals to look forward, for the first time 
since the days of the Revival of Learning, to the time when the 
Italian States might be united into one Italian nation, with Rome 
as its capital. This became the work of the mid-nineteenth cen¬ 
tury (see dates, Fig. 179), though not fully completed until the 
World War of 1914-18. Italy stands to-day a great united na¬ 
tion, with a large future ahead of it, but as such it is entirely a 
nineteenth-century creation. From the time of its intellectual 
decline following the Renaissance, to the middle of the nineteenth 
century, Italy remained “ a geographical expression” and split up 
into a number of little independent States; up to the time of Napo¬ 
leon it was a part of the German-ruled “Holy Roman Empire.” 

1 For example, by the Peace of Luneville (1801), by which Napoleon took from 
the Germans all territory west of the Rhine and consolidated it, he extinguished 118 
free cities, principalities, and petty states. In addition, he extinguished the sepa¬ 
rate existence of 160 others east of the Rhine. The importance of such consolida¬ 
tions for the future of Germany has been large. 
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After the great patriotic effort of the period of the Revival oi 
Learning (p. 264) in Italy, and the rather feeble and unsuccessful 
att em pts at a reform of religion which followed, the intellectual 
development of Italy was checked and turned aside for centuries 
by the tri ump h of an unprogressive and anti-intellectual atti¬ 
tude on the part of the dominant Church. The persecution of 
Galileo (p. 388) was but a phase of the reaction in religion which 
had by that time set in. Education was turned over to the re¬ 
ligious orders, such as the Jesuits and the Barnabites, and in¬ 
struction was turned aside from liberal culture and the promo¬ 
tion of learning to the support of a religion and the stamping out 
of heresy. Though a number of educational foundations were 
made, and some important undertakings begun after the days 
when her universities were crowded and Florence and Venice 
vied with one another for the intellectual supremacy of the west¬ 
ern world, the spirit nevertheless was gone, and both education 
and government settled down to a tenacious preservation of the 
existing order. Scholars ceased to frequent the schools of Italy; 
the universities changed from seats of learning to degree-confer¬ 
ring institutions; 1 the intellectual capitals came to be found north 
of the Alps; and the history of educational progress ceased to be 
traced in this ancient land. In the early part of the eighteenth 
century the schools there reached perhaps their lowest intellectual 
level. 

The beginnings of reform in Savoy. The first and almost the 
only attempt to change this condition, before Napoleon’s armies 
went crashing through the valley of the Po, was made in the eight¬ 
eenth century by two Dukes of Savoy. By decrees of 1729 
and 1772 they took the control of the secondary (Latin) schools in 
their little duchy from the religious orders, and established a 
Council of Public Instruction to reform the university examina¬ 
tions, see that teachers were prepared for the Latin schools, and 
take over in the name of the authorities of the duchy the control 
of education. Though inspired by a political interest, the two 
dukes brought into their little kingdom the much-needed ideas of 
honest work, effective administration, and public spirit, and laid 
the foundations for the control of education by the public au¬ 
thorities later on. The only other attempt to improve conditions 

1 Bologna, for example, had 166 professors in the early seventeenth century, but 
by 1737 it had but 62. The universities came chiefly to be places where young men 
obtained degrees but not learning. At Naples a noble family by the name of Avel- 
lino came to have the power of virtually selling degrees in law and medicine. 
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came in Lombardy, in 1774, which then was a part of the Austrian 
dominions and felt the short-lived reforms of Maria Theresa (p. 
562; R- 276). Elsewhere in Italy conditions remained unchanged 
until the time of Napoleon. 

Napoleon revives the national spirit. In T796 Napoleon’s ar¬ 
mies invaded Sardinia, Lombardy, and the valley of the Po, and he 
soon extended his control to almost all the Italian peninsula. For 
nearly two decades thereafter this collection of little States felt 
the unifying, regenerating influence of the organizing French. 
Monasteries and convents and religious schools were transformed 
into modern teaching institutions, brigandage was put down, and 
efficient and honest government was established. The ideas of 
the French Law of 1802 as to education were applied. Every 
town was ordered to establish a school for boys, to teach the read¬ 
ing and writing of Italian and the elements of French and Latin; 
the secondary schools were modernized; and tire universities 
were completely reorganized. Some of the universities were re¬ 
duced to licei ( lycees; secondary schools), while others were 
strengthened and their revenues turned to better purposes. The 
universities at Naples and Turin in particular were transformed 
into strong institutions, with a decided emphasis on scientific 
studies. A normal school was founded at Pisa, on the model of 
the one at Paris. New standards in education were set up, the 
study of the sciences was introduced into the secondary schools, 
and the study of medicine and law was regenerated. 

With the fall of Napoleon his work was largely undone. The 
firm, just, and intelligent government which he had given Italy — 
something the land had not known for ages — came to an end. 
The little States were “handed back to the reactionary dynasts 
whose rule was neither benevolent nor intelligent, while the ever- 
ready Austrian army crushed out any local movement for liberal 
institutions.” The laws regarding education were repealed, and 
the schools the French had established were closed as revolution¬ 
ary and dangerous. The normal school at Pisa ceased to exist; 
the university at Naples was dismantled; the one at Turin was 
closed; and the Jesuits were allowed to return and reorganize in¬ 
struction. The result was that a common discontent with ensu¬ 
ing conditions made Italians conscious of their racial and histori¬ 
cal unity, and this finally expressed itself in the revolutions of 
1848. These failed at the time, and the heel of the Austrian op¬ 
pressor came down harder than before. Liberty of tire press 
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practically ceased. The national leaders went into exile for 
safety. The prisons were filled with political offenders. The 
schools were closed or ceased to influence. The Pope, fearing the 



Fig. 179. The Unification or Italy, since 1848 


end of his earthly kingship approaching, united firmly with the 
Austrians to resist liberal movements. Finally, under the leader¬ 
ship of the enlightened King of Sardinia, Victor Emmanuel (1849- 
78) and his Prime Minister, Count of Cavour, the Austrians were 
driven out (1859-66) and all Italy was united (1870) under the 
rule of one king interested in promoting the welfare of his people. 

Sardinia leads to national organization and control. The 
movement to free Italy was essentially a liberal movement. Many 
hoped to create a republic, but chose a liberal constitutional mon¬ 
archy under Victor Emmanuel as the most feasible plan. Cavour 
understood the importance of public instruction, and from the 
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first began to build up schools 1 and put them under state control. 
In 1844, a normal school was opened in Turin. In 1847, a Minis¬ 
ter of Public Instruction was appointed and a Council of Public 
Instruction created, after the plan of 
France. In 1848, a General School Law 
was enacted, and the organization and 
improvement of schools was begun with 
a will. In 1850, a commission was sent 
to study the school systems of Europe, 
and in particular those of France and of 
the German States. A Supreme Council 
of Public Instruction was now formed for 
Sardinia, and the process of creating 
primary schools, higher-primary schools, 
classical and technical secondary schools, 
colleges, and the reorganization of the 
universities was begun. In 1859, when 
the growth of Italian unity was rapidly 
extending the rule of Victor Emmanuel, 2 a new law, providing 
a still better state organization of public instruction, was 
enacted. A Minister of Public Instruction appointed by the 
King, a Supreme Council of Public Instruction, and a Depart¬ 
ment of Public Instruction as a branch of the government, were 
all provided for, after the French plan. 

This Law of 1859 was later extended to cover all Italy, and has 
formed the basis for all subsequent legislation. It clearly estab¬ 
lished a state system of education, though the religious schools 
were allowed to remain. It also established control after the 
French plan, with a high degree of centralization and uniformity. 
The schools established, too, were much after the French type, 
though much less extensive in scope. The primary and superior- 
primary at first were but two years each, though since extended in 
all the larger communities to a six-year combined course. The 
two-class school system was established, as in France and German 
lands. The secondary-school system consisted of a five-year 
ginnasio, established in many places (218 in Italy by 1865; 458 by 

1 Not only were schools built up, but commerce, roads, and in particular scientific 
agriculture were subjects of deep interest to Cavour. He saw, very clearly, that if 
Sardinia was to be the nucleus of a future Italy, Sardinia must show unmistakably 
her worthiness to lead. 

1 By 1859 Sardinia had come to include Savoy and Lombardy, and was the 
largest State in northern Italy. A year later all but Venetia and the States of the 

Church had been added. 



Fig. 180 

Count or Cavour 
(1810-61) 
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1916) with, a three-year liceo following, but found in a smaller 
number of places. Parallel with this a seven-year non-classical 
Scientific and technical secondary school was also created, and 
these institutions have made marked headway (461 by 19x6) in 

central and northern 
Italy. Pupils may pass 
to either of these on the 
completion of the ordi¬ 
nary four-year primary 
course, at the age of 
ten. Above the second¬ 
ary schools are numer¬ 
ous universities. The 
normal-school system 
created prepared for 
teaching in the primary 
schools, while the uni¬ 
versity system followed 
the completion of the 
liceo course. 

The influence of 
French ideas in Italian 
educational organiza¬ 
tion is clearly evident. 
Before the French ar¬ 
mies brought French 
governmental ideas and organization to Italy almost nothing 
had been done. Then, during the first six decades of the nine¬ 
teenth century, the transition from the church-school idea to 
the conception of education as an important function of the State 
was made, and the resulting system is largely French in organiza¬ 
tion and form. 

Subsequent progress. From this point on educational progress 
has been chiefly a problem of increased finances and the slow but 
gradual extension of educational opportunities to more and more 
of the children of the people. The church schools have been al¬ 
lowed to continue side by side with the state schools, and the 
problem of securing satisfactory working relations has not always 
been easy of solution. 

In 1877 primary education 1 was ordered made compulsory, 

' The Law of 1877 fixed the instruction in the primary schools, for the three com- 



Fig. 181. Outline or the Main Features 
of the Italian State School System 
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and religious instruction was dropped from the state schools, but 
the slow progress of the nation in extending literacy indicates that 
but little had been accomplished in enforcing the compulsion pre¬ 
vious to the new compulsory law of 1904. This made more strin¬ 
gent provisions regarding schooling, and provided for three thou¬ 
sand ev enin g and Sunday schools for illiterate adults. In 1906, an 
earnest effort was begun to extend educational advantages in the 
southern provinces, where illiteracy has always been highest. In 
1911, the state aid for elementary education was materially in¬ 
creased. In 1912, a new and more modern plan of studies for the 
secondary schools was promulgated. Since 1912 many important 
advances have been inaugurated, such as elementary schools of 
agriculture, vocational schools, continuation schools, the middle- 
class industrial and commercial schools. The World War di¬ 
rected new attention to the educational needs of the nation. Italy, 
at last thoroughly awakened, seems destined to be a great world 
power politically and commercially, and we may look forward to 
seeing education used by the Italian State as a great constructive 
force for the advancement of its national interests. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Show how the Revolution marked out the lines of future educational 
evolution for France. 

2. Explain why France and Italy evolved a school system so much more 
centralized than did other European nations. 

3. Explain Napoleon’s lack of interest in primary education, in view of 
the needs of France in his day. 

4. Show that Napoleon was right, time and circumstances considered, in 
placing the state emphasis on the types of education he favored. 

5. Explain why middle-class education should have received such special 
attention in Cousin’s Report, and in the Law of 1833. 

6. Was the course of instruction provided for the primary schools in 1833, 
times and needs considered, a liberal one, or otherwise? Why? 

7. Compare the 1833 and the 1850 courses. 

8. Explain why all forms of education in France should have experienced 
such a marked expansion and development after 1875. 

9. Explain why great military disasters, for the past 150 years, have nearly 
always resulted in national educational reorganization. 

10. Appraise the work and the permanent influence of Napoleon. 

11. Explain Napoleon’s interest in establishing schools and universities, 
when the Austrian and Church authorities were so interested in abolish¬ 
ing what he had created. 

12. What did the dropping of religious instruction from the primary schools 
of both France and Italy, both strong Catholic countries, indicate as to 
national development? 

pulsory years, as reading, writing, the Italian language, elements of civics, arith¬ 
metic, and the metric system. The omission of religious instruction excited much 
opposition from church authorities, but without effect. 
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SELECTED READINGS 

la the accompanying Booh of Readings the following selections are re¬ 
produced: 

282. Le Brun: Founding of the School of Arts and Trades. 

283. Jouidain: Refounding of the Superior Normal School. 

284. Cousin; Recommendations for Education in France. 

285. Guizot: Address on the Law of 1833, 

286. Guizot: Principles underlying the Law of 1833. 

287. Guizot: Letter to the Primary Teachers of France. 

288. Arnold: Guizot’s Work as Minister of Public Instruction. 

289. Quinet: A Lay School for a Lay Society. 

290. Ferry: Moral and Civic Instruction replaces the Religious. 

QUESTIONS ON THE READINGS 

1. Just what attitude toward education did the action of Napoleon in 
changing the character of the school at Compiegne (282) express? 

2. What type of school (283) was the re-created Superior Normal? 

3. Just what did Victor Cousin recommend (284) as to (a) schools to be 
created; ( b ) control and administration; (c) compulsory attendance; 
(d) schools for the middle classes; and (e) education and control of 
teachers? 

4. Was Guizot’s Law of 1833 (285) in harmony with the recommendations 
of Cousin (284)? 

5. Why have public opinion and legislative action, in France and elsewhere, 
so completely reversed the positions taken by Guizot and his advisers 
(286) in framing the Law of 1833? 

6. From Guizot's letter to the .teachers of France (287), and Arnold’s 
description of his work (288), just what do you infer to have been the 
nature of his interest in advancing primary education in France? 

7. Contrast the reasoning of Guizot (286) and Quinet (289) on lay instruc¬ 
tion. Of the reasoning of the two men, which is now accepted in France 
and the United States? 

8. Contrast the letters of Guizot (287) and Ferry (290) to the primar' 
teachers of France. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


the struggle for national organization in 

ENGLAND 

I. THE CHARITABLE-VOLUNTARY BEGINNINGS 

English progress a slow but peaceful evolution. The begin¬ 
nings of national educational organization in England were 
neither so simple nor so easy as in the other lands we have de¬ 
scribed. So far this was in part due to the long-established idea, 
on the part of the small ruling class, that education was no busi¬ 
ness of the State; in part to the deeply ingrained conception as to 
the religious purpose of all instruction; in part to the fact that the 
controlling upper classes had for long been in possession of an 
educational system which rendered satisfactory service in prepar¬ 
ing leaders for both Church and State; and in part — probably 
in large part — to the fact that national evolution in England, 
since the time of the Civil War (1642-49) has been a slow and 
peaceful growth, though accompanied by much bard thinking and 
vigorous parliamentary fighting. Since the Reformation (1534- 
39) and the Puritan uprising led by Cromwell (1642-49), no civil 
strife has convulsed the land, destroyed old institutions, and 
forced rapid changes in old established practices. Neither has 
the country been in danger from foreign invasion since that mem¬ 
orable week in July, 1588, when Drake destroyed the Spanish 
Armada and made the future of England as a world power 
secure. 

English educational evolution has in consequence been slow, 
and changes and progress have come only in response to much 
pressure, and usually as a reluctant concession to avoid more seri¬ 
ous trouble. A strong English characteristic has been the ability 
to argue rather than fight out questions of national policy; to ex¬ 
hibit marked tolerance of the opinions of others during the dis¬ 
cussion; and finally to recognize enough of the proponents’ point 
of view to be willing to make concessions sufficient to arrive at 
an agreement. This has resulted in a slow but a peaceful evo¬ 
lution, and this slow and peaceful evolution has for long been 
the dominant characteristic of the political, social, and educa¬ 
tional progress of the English people. The whole history of 
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the two centuries of evolution toward a national system of edu¬ 
cation is a splendid illustration of this essentially English char¬ 
acteristic. 

Eighteenth-century educational efforts. England, it will be 
remembered (chapter xix, § hi), had early made marked progress 
in both political and religious liberty. Ahead of any other people 
we find there the beginnings of democratic liberty, popular en¬ 
lightenment, freedom of the press, religious toleration, 1 social re¬ 
form, and scientific and industrial progress. All these influences 
awakened in England, earlier than in any other European nation, 
a rather general desire to be able to read (R. 170), and by the 
opening of the eighteenth century we find the beginnings of a char¬ 
itable and philant h ropic movement on the part of the churches 
and the upper classes to extend a knowledge of the elements of 
learning to the poorer classes of the population. 

As a result, as we have seen (chapter xvin), the eighteenth 
century in England, educationally, was characterized by a new 
attitude toward the educational problem and a marked extension 
of educational opportunity. Even before the beginning of the 
century the courts had taken a new attitude toward church con¬ 
trol of teaching, 2 and in 1700 had freed the teacher of the ele¬ 
mentary school from control by the bishops through license. 3 In 
1714 an Act of Parliament <13 Anne, c. 7) exempted elementary 
schools from the penalties of conformity legislation, and they 
were thereafter free to multiply and their teachers to teach. 4 The 
dame school (R. 235) now became an established English institu¬ 
tion (p. 447). Private-adventure schools of a number of types 
arose (p. 451). The churches here and there began to provide 
elementary parish-schools for the children of their poorer mem- 

1 Prussia and Holland possibly form exceptions in the matter. Frederick the 
Great (p. 474) was noted for his liberality in religious matters. There different 
varieties of Protestants, Catholics, and Jews were all tolerated, and there they 
mingled and intermarried, So well were the Jews received that the type — 
German-Jew — is to-day familiar to the world. 

1 As early as 1670, in the celebrated Bates case, the English court held that a 
teacher could not be dispossessed from his school for teaching without the Bishop’s 
license, if he were the nominee of the founder or patron. This led (p. 438) to a 
great increase in endowed schools. 

2 In the Cox case (1700), another important legal decision, the English court held 
that there was not and never had been any ecclesiastical control over any schools 
Other than grammar schools, and that teachers in elementary schools did not need 
to have a license from the Bishop. The year following, in the case of Rex v. Douse, 
the same principle was affirmed in even clearer language. 

4 It was not until 1779 that an Act (19 Geo. Ill, c. 44) granted full freedom to 
Dissenters to teach. In i79r a supplemental Act (31 Geo. Ill, c. 32, s. 13-14) 
granted similar liberty to Roman Catholics- 
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bers (p. 449); or training-schools for other children who were to go 
out to service (R. 241). Workhouse schools and “schools of in¬ 
dustry” also were used to provide for orphans and the children of 
paupers (p. 453). 

The Charity-School system. Most important of all was the 
organization, by groups of individuals (R. 237) and by Societies 
(S.P.C.K.; p. 449) formed for the purpose, and maintained by 
subscription (R. 240), collections (R. 291), and foundation in¬ 
comes, of an extensive and well-organized system of Charity- 
Schools (p. 449). The “Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge” dates from the year 1699, and the “Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts” from 1701. The 
first worked at home, and the second in the overseas colonies. 1 
Both did much to provide schools for poor boys and girls, furnish¬ 
ing them with clothing and instruction (R. 292), and training 
them in reading, writing, spelling, counting, cleanliness, proper 
behavior, sewing and knitting (girls), and in “the Rules and 
Principles of the Christian Religion as professed and taught in 
the Church of England ’' (R. 238 b). The Charity-School idea was 
in a sense an application of the joint-stock-company principle to 
the organization and maintenance of an extensive system of 
schools for the education of the children of the poor, the stock be¬ 
ing subscribed for by humanitarian-minded people. The upper 
classes had for long been well provided, through tutors in the 
home and grammar schools and colleges, with those means for 
education which have for centuries produced an able succession of 
gentlemen, statesmen, governors, and scholars for England, and 
many of the commercial middle-class had, by the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, become able to purchase similar advantages for their sons. 
These now united to provide, as part of a great organized charity 
and under carefully selected teachers (R. 238 a), for the more 
promising children of their poorer neighbors, the elements of that 
education which they themselves had enjoyed. 

The movement spread rapidly over England (p. 451), and soon 
developed into a great national effort to raise the level of intelli¬ 
gence of the masses of the English people. Thousands of persons 
gave their services as directors, organizers, and teachers. Trav¬ 
eling superintendents were employed. A rudimentary form of 
teacher-training was begun. The preaching of a Charity Sermon 

1 It was this second Society that did notable work in the Anglican Colonies d 
America, and particularly in and about New York City (p. 369). See Kemp, W. W- 
Support qf Schools in Colonial New York by the S.P.G. (New York. 1913.) 
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each year, 1 with a special collection, became a general English 
practice. 

The Voluntary System. The rise of the Methodist move¬ 
ment, 2 after 1730 (p. 489); the earthquake shocks of 1750; the 
rise of the popular novel and newspaper; the printing of political 
news, and cheap scientific pamphlets (p. 492); and the growing 
tendency to debate questions and to apply reason to their solu¬ 
tion— all tended to give emphasis in England to these eight¬ 
eenth-century charitable means for extending education to the 
children of those who could not afford to pay for it. Unlike the 
German States, where the State and tire Church and the school 
had all worked together from the days of the Reformation on, 
the English had never known such a conception. The efforts, 
though, of the educated few, in the eighteenth and early nine¬ 
teenth centuries, to extend the elements of learning, order, piety, 
cleanliness, and proper behavior to the children of the masses, 
formed an important substitute for the action by the Church- 
State which was so characteristic a feature of Teutonic lands. 

We see in these eighteenth-century efforts the origin of what 
became known in England as “the voluntary system,” and upon 
this voluntary support of education — private, parochial, charit¬ 
able — the English people for long relied. Of action by the State 
there was none during the eighteenth century, aside from an Act of 
1767 (7 Geo. Ill, c. 39) relating to the education of pauper children. 
This established the important principle — unfortunately not 
followed up — of providing that poor parish children of London 
might be maintained and educated “at the cost of the rates.” 

The Sunday-School movement. One other voluntary eight 
eenth-century movement of importance in the history of English 
educational development should be mentioned here, as it formed 
the connecting link, between the parochial-charity-school move- 

1 Begun, in 1704, in London, these were continued yearly there until 1877. They 
were also preached for more than a century in many other places. To these sermons 
the children marched in procession, wearing their uniforms, and a collection for the 
support of the schools was taken. Of the first of these occasions in London, Strype, 
in his edition of Stow, says: “It was a wondrous surprising, as well as a pleasing sight’ 
that happened June the 8th, r7o4, when all the boys and girls maintained at these 
schools, m their habits, walked two and two, with their Masters and Mistresses, 
some from Westminster, and some through London; with many of the Parish min¬ 
isters going before them; and all meeting at Saint Andrews’, I-Iolburn, Church, 
where a seasonable sermon was preached . . . upon Genesis xviii, 19,1 know him that 
he mil command his children, etc., the children (about 2000) being placed in tire gal¬ 
leries.” 

2 “The religious revival under Wesley owed, perhaps, more than is generally 
suspected to the Christian teaching in these new and humble elementary schools* 5 * 
CMontmorencry, J, E. G. de, The. p*cp?*** t. p Education i * 1 England. p» 54.^ 
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ment of the eighteenth century and the philanthropic period of 
the educational reformers of the early nineteenth. This was the 
Sunday-School movement, first tried by John Wesley in Savan¬ 
nah, in 1737, but not introduced into England until 1763. The 
idea amounted to little, though, until practically worked out anew 
(1780) by Robert Raikes, a printer of Gloucester, and described 
by him (1783) in his Gloucester Journal (R. 293), after he had ex¬ 
perimented with it for three years. 1 His printed description of 
the Sunday-School idea gave a national impulse to the move¬ 
ment, and Sunday Schools were soon established all over England 
to take children off the streets on Sunday and provide them with 
some form of secular and religious instruction. 2 

The movement coincided with new religious, social, and eco¬ 
nomic forces which were at work, and which awakened an interest 
not only in the education of the children of the poorer working- 
classes, but caused the upper and middle classes in society to feel 
a new sense of responsibility for social and educational reform. 
The cold and unemotional religion of the English Church in the 
early eighteenth century had created an indifference to the simple 
truths and duties of the Gospels. The great religious revival un¬ 
der Wesley and Whitefield had challenged such an attitude, and 
had done much to infuse a new spirit into religion and awaken a 
new sense of responsibility for social welfare. The rapid growth 
of population in the towns, following the beginnings of factory 
life (p. 493), had created new social and economic problems, and 
the neglect of children in the manufacturing towns had shocked 
many thinking persons. The way in which parents and children, 
freed from hard labor in the factories on Sundays, abandoned 
themselves to vice, drunkenness, and profanity caused many, 
among them Raikes himself (R, 293), to inquire if “something 
could not be done” to turn into respectable men and women “the 
little heathen of the neighborhood.” The Sunday School was his 
answer, and the answer of many all over England. 3 

1 He gathered together the children (90 at first) employed in the pin factories of 
Gloucester, and paid four women a shilling each to spend their Sundays in instruct¬ 
ing these poor children “in reading and the Church Catechism.” 

8 Sunday being a day of rest and the mills and factories closed, the children ran 
the streets and spent the day in mischief and vice. In the agricultural districts of 
England farmers were forced to take special precautions on Sundays to protect their 
places and crops from the depredations of juvenile offenders. 

8 “In a very special way they met the sentiment of the times. They were cheap 
— many were conducted by purely voluntary teachers — they did not teach too 
much, and they had the further merit of not interfering with the work of the week." 
<£irchenough. C., History of Elementary Bd.ucation in England and Waits , p, ao} 
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In 1785 “The Society for the Support and Encouragement of 
Sunday Schools in the different Counties of England” was formed 
with a view to establishing a Sunday School in every parish in the 
kingdom, and the Queen headed a subscrntion list, following a 
general appeal for funds. By 1787 it was estimated that 234,000 
children in England and Wales were attending a Sunday School, 
and by 1792 the number had increased to half a million. The 
Parliamentary return for 1818 showed 5463 Sunday Schools in 
existence, and 477,225 scholars; in 1835 the returns showed 1,548,- 
890 scholars, half of whom attended no other school, and approxi¬ 
mately 160,000 voluntary teachers. 1 In Manchester, then a city 
scourged with almost universal child-labor, 
the schools (1834) were in session five and 
a half hours on Sunday and. two evenings a 
week. The moral and religious influence of 
these schools was important, and the instruc¬ 
tion in reading and writing, meager as it was, 
filled a real need of the time. 

Other voluntary schools; “Ragged 
Schools." The Charity Schools and the 
Sunday Schools were the two most conspic¬ 
uous of the voluntary-organization type of 
undertakings for providing the poor children 
of England with the elements of secular and 
religious education. Many other organiza¬ 
tions of an educational and charitable na¬ 
ture, aided also by many individual efforts, 
too numerous to mention, were formed with 
the same charitable and humanitarian end 
in view. Others, similar in type, charged 
a small fee, and hence were of the priv¬ 
ate-adventure type. Sunday Schools, day 
schools, evening schools, children’s churches, 
hands of hope, clothing clubs, messenger bri¬ 
gades, shoeblack brigades, orphans’ schools, reformatory schools, 
industrial schools, ragged schools—'these were some of the types 
that arose. Only one of these — “Ragged Schools” — will be 
described. 



Fig. 182. A Ragged- 
School Pupil 
(From a photograph of 
a boy on entering the 
school; later changed 
into a respectable trades¬ 
man. From Guthrie) 


1 In a Manchester Sunday School, in 1834, there were 2700 scholars and 120 un¬ 
salaried teachers, all but two or three of whom were former pupils in the Sunday 
Schools, now teaching others, free of charge, in return for the advantages once givso 
them. 
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The originator of the “Ragged Schools” — schools for the edu¬ 
cation of destitute children, waifs and strays not reached by other 
agencies — was a large-hearted cobbler of Portsmouth, by the 
name of John Pounds (1766-1839), who divided his time between 
cobbling and rescue work among the poorest and most degraded 
children of his neighborhood. His school is shown in the picture 
facing this page. (Plate 15.) In his shoeshop he taught such chil¬ 
dren, free of charge, to read, write, count, cook their food, and 
mend their shoes. He was a schoolmaster, doctor, nurse, and play¬ 
fellow to them all in one. His workshop was a room of only six by 
eighteen feet, yet in it he often had forty children under his in¬ 
struction. His work set an example, and “Ragged Schools,” or 
“Schools for the Destitute,” began to be formed in many places 
by humanitarians. These took the form of day schools, night 
schools, Sunday Schools, and the so-called industrial schools (R. 
294). The instruction in most of them was entirely free, 1 but 
some charged a small fee, in a few cases as high as a shilling a 
month. It was one of these schools that Crabbe described when 
he wrote: 2 

Poor Reuben Dixon has the noisiest school 
Of ragged lads, who ever bowed to rule; 

Low in his price — the men who heave our coals, 

And clean our causeways, send him boys in shoals. 

To see poor Reuben, with his fry beside — 

Their half-check’d rudeness and his half-scorned pride — 

Their room, the sty in which th’ assembly meet, 

In the close lane behind the Noithgate street; 

T’ observe his vain attempts to keep the peace, 

Till tolls the bell, and strife and trouble cease, 

Calls for our praise; his labours praise deserves, 

But not cur pity; Reuben has no nerves. 

’Mid noise and dirt, and stench, and play, and prate, 

He calmly cuts the pen or views the slate. 

In 1844 “The Ragged School Union” was formed in London, 
and maintained there many of the types of schools mentioned 
above. The “Constitution and Rules of the Association for the 
Establishment of Ragged Industrial Schools for Destitute Chil¬ 
dren in Edinburgh ” (R. 294) gives a good idea as to the nature, 

1 “The amount of instruction rarely, if ever, exceeds the first four rules of arith¬ 
metic, with reading and writing. The class of children instructed is presumed to be 
of the very poorest, living in the most crowded districts. No doubt a large number 
come under this designation, but not a few better-to-do persons are found ready to 
take advantage for their children of the free instruction thus held out to them, and 
even at times almost pressed upon them.” (Bartley, George C. T., The Schools for 
the People, p. 385.) 

* The Reverend George Crabbe (1734-1832). “The schools of the Borough.” 
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support, and instruction in such schools. As late as 1870, whaj 
national education was first begun in England, there were about 
two hundred of these Ragged Schools in London alone, with about 
23,000 children in them. Upon many such forms of irregular 
schools England depended before the days of national organization. 

Other eighteenth-century influences. During the latter half of 
the eighteenth century French Revolutionary thought 1 and 
American political action began to exert some influence on public 
opinion in England. The small upper ruling class, alarmed at the 
developments in France, became confirmed in its opposition to 
any general popular education aside from a little reading, writing, 
counting, and careful religious training, while on the other hand 
men of more liberal outlook felt that popular enlightenment was a 
necessity to prevent the masses from becoming stirred by inflam¬ 
matory writings and speeches. The increasing distress in the 
agricultural regions, due to the rapid change of England from an 
agricultural to g manufacturing nation; the crowding of great 
numbers of working people into the manufacturing towns; and 
the social misery and political unrest following the Napoleonic 
wars all alike contributed to a feeling of need for any form of phil¬ 
anthropic effort that gave promise of alleviating the ills of society. 
There now' grew up a small but influential body of thinkers who 
favored the maintenance of a system of general and compulsory 
education by the State, and the separation of the school from the 
Church. The most notable proponents of this new theory were 
Adam Smith, the Reverend T. R. Malthus, and the Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can Thomas Paine. The first approached the question from an 
economic point of view, the second from an economic and bio¬ 
logic, and the third from the political. 

In 1776 Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations appeared. This was 
one of the great books of all time. Among other matters he dealt 
with the question of education. He pointed out that English so¬ 
ciety was now becoming highly organized; that the new manu¬ 
facturing life had completely changed the simple conditions of an 
earlier agricultural society; that in the narrow round of manufac- 

1 French Revolutionary thought “ represented an attack on over-interference, 
vested interests, superstition, and tyranny of every form. It showed a marked 
propensity to ignore history, and to judge everything by its immediate reasonable¬ 
ness. It pictured a society free from all laws and coercion, freed from all clerical 
influence and ruled by benevolence, a society in which all men had equal rights and 
were able to attain the fullest self-realization. In its strictly educational aspects, 
it demanded the withdrawal of education from the Church and the setting up of a 
state system of secular instruction." (Birchenough, C., History of Elementary 
Education in England and Wales , p. ao.) 
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turing duties and town life people tended to lose their inventive¬ 
ness and to stagnate; and that the individual degeneracy which 
set in in a more highly organized type of 
society became a social danger of large 
magnitude. Hence, he argued (R. 295), 
it was a matter of state interest that “the 
inferior ranks of the people” be instructed 
to make them socially useful and to render 
them" less apt to be misled into any wanton 
or unnecessary opposition to measures of 
government.” Accordingly, he held, the 
State had every right, not only to take 
over elementary education as a state func¬ 
tion and a public charge, but also to make 
it free and compulsory. 

. In 1798 the Reverend T. R. Malthus’s 
Essay on Population appeared. This was 
a precursor of the work of Darwin, and another of the great hooks 
of all time. He pointed out that population everywhere tended 
to outrun the means of subsistence, and that it was only prevented 
from doing so by preventive checks which involved much misery 
and vice and pauperism. To prevent 
pauperism each individual must exercise 
moral restraint and foresight, and to en¬ 
able all to do this a widespread system of 
public instruction was a necessity (R. 296). 
The money England had spent in poor- 
relief he regarded as largely wasted, be¬ 
cause it afforded no cure. In the general 
education of a people the real solution lay. 
He said: 

We have lavished immense sums on the 
poor, which we have every reason to think 
have constantly tended to aggravate their 
misery,... It is surely a great national dis¬ 
grace that the education of the lowest classes in 
England should be left to a few Sunday Schools, 
supported by a subscription from individuals, who can give to the course 
of instruction in them any kind of bias which they may please. (R 296.) 

Agreeing thoroughly with Adam Smith that a general diffusion of 
knowledge was a safeguard to society, he urged the teaching of the 



Fig. 184 

Rev. T. R. Malthus 
(1766-1834) 



Fig. 183. Adam Smith 
(1723-90) 
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elements of political economy in the common schools to enable 
people to live better in the new type of competitive society. 1 

In 1791-92 Thomas Paine published his widely read Rights of 
Man. He expressed the French Revolutionary political theory, 
holding that government, while capable of great good were its 
powers only properly exercised, was, as organized, an evil. In a 
well-governed nation none would be permitted to go unin- 
s true ted, he held, and he would cut off poor-relief and make a 
state grant of £4 a year for every child under fourteen for its edu¬ 
cation, and would compel parents to send all children to school 
to learn reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

Each of these three books had a long and a slowly cumulative 
influence, and a small number of young and powerful champions 
of the idea of popular education as a public charge began, early in 
the nineteenth century, to urge action and to influence public 
opinion. 

II. THE PERIOD OF PHILANTHROPIC EFFORT (1800-33) 

Conditions at the beginning of the nineteenth century. This 
second period in the history of the organization of English educa¬ 
tion begins with the publication, in 1797, of Dr. Andrew Bell’s An 
Experiment in Education, describing his work in educating large 
numbers of children by means of the so-called mutual system, at 
the Male Asylum at Madras, India. The period properly ends 
with the first Parliamentary grant for education, in 1833. In its 
main characteristics it belongs to the eighteenth rather than to 
the nineteenth century, as the prominent educational movements 
of the eighteenth (charity-schools, Sunday Schools, schools of in¬ 
dustry) continue strong throughout the period, and many new 
undertakings of a similar charitable nature (“Ragged Schools”; 
associations for the improvement of the condition of the poor, etc.) 
were begun. 

The period — during and after the Napoleonic wars — was one 
of marked social and political unrest, and of corresponding em¬ 
phasis on social and philanthropic service. The masses were dis¬ 
contented with their lot, and were beginning to be with their lack 

1 The ideas of Malthus were especially offensive to his brother clergymen, and 
created quite a furor. Many regarded him as an insane and unorthodox fanatic. 
A prevailing idea of the time was that of a “ beautiful order Providentially arranged," 
and it was the custom to give everything a rose-colored hue. The poor were thought 
to be contented in their poverty, and the rich and the aristocratic considered them¬ 
selves divinely appointed to rule over them. Malthus saw the fallacy of such 
thinking, and stated matters in the light of biologic and political truths. 
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of political privileges. Numerous plans to quiet the unrest and 
improve conditions were proposed, of which schemes to increase 
employment (industrial schools; evening schools), to encourage 
thrift (savings banks; children's brigades), and to spread an ele¬ 
mentary and religious education (mutual schools; infant schools) 
that would train the poor in self-help were the most prominent. 
“The Society for Bettering the Condition and Increasing the 
Comforts of the Poor,” founded in 1796, became a very important 
early-nineteenth-century institution. Branches were established 
all over England. Soup-kitchens, clothing-stations, savings 
banks, and schools were among the chief lines of activity. In 
particular it extended and improved Sunday Schools, encouraged 
the formation of charity-schools and schools of industry, and later 
gave much aid in establishing the new monitorial schools. Edu¬ 
cational interest steadily strengthened during the period, though 
as yet along lines that were deemed relatively harmless, were in¬ 
expensive, and were largely religious in character. 

The eighteenth-century conception of education as a charity, 
designed where given to train the poor to “an honest, upright, 
grateful, and industrious poverty,” still prevailed; there was as 
yet little thought of education as designed to train the poor to 
think for and help themselves. The eighteenth-century concep¬ 
tion of the educational process, too, which regarded education as 
something external and determined by adult standards and 
needs, and to be imposed on the child from without, also contin¬ 
ued. The purpose of the school was to manufacture the standard 
man, and the business of the teacher was to so organize and meth¬ 
odize instruction that the necessary knowledge could be acquired 
as economically, from a financial point of view, as possible. The 
Pestalozzian conception of education as a development of the in¬ 
dividual, according to the law of his own nature, found but slow 
acceptance in England. Mental development, scientific instruc¬ 
tion, the habit of thinking, the exercise of judgment, and free and 
enlightened opinion were ideas that found little favor there, and 
hence had to be handled carefully by those who had caught the 
new conception of the educational process. 

In the political reaction following the end of Napoleon’s rule 
the upper and ruling classes of England, in common with those of 
continental lands, became exceedingly suspicious of much educa¬ 
tion for the masses. To secure contributions for schools it be¬ 
came necessary “to avow and plead how little it was that the 
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schools pretended or presumed to teach.” 1 England now experi¬ 
enced a great development of manufacturing and commerce, a 
great material prosperity ensued, and the growing demand for 
education was met by a counter-demand that the education pro¬ 
vided should be systematized, economical, and should not teach 
too much. Such a system of training was now discovered and ap¬ 
plied, in the form of mutual or monitorial instruction, and was 
hailed as “a new expedient, parallel and rival to the modem in¬ 
ventions in the mechanical departments.” 

Origin of mutual or monitorial instruction. In 1797 Dr. An¬ 
drew Bell, a clergyman in the Established Church, published the 



Rev. Andrew Bet.l (1753-1832) Joseph Lancaster (1778-1838) 
Fig. 185. The Creators or the Monitorial System 


results of his experiment in the use of monitors in India. 2 The 
idea attracted attention, and the plan was successfully introduced 
into a number of charity-schools. About the same time (1798) a 
young Quaker schoolmaster, Joseph Lancaster by name, was led 
independently to a similar discovery of the advantages of using 
monitors, by reason of his needing assistance in his school and be¬ 
ing too poor to pay for additional teachers. In 1803 he pub¬ 
lished an account of his plan. 3 The two plans were quite similar, 

t Foster, John, An Essay on the Evils of Popular Ignorance, p. 259 - 

* Beil, Reverend Dr. Andrew, An Experiment in Education made at the Male 
Asylum 'at Madras, Suggesting a System by which a School or a Family may leach 
itself under the Superintendence of the Master or Parent. London, 1797. 

3 Lancaster, Joseph, Improvements in Education as it Respects the Industrial 
Classes of the Community. London, 1803; New York, 1807. 
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attracted attention from the first, and schools formed after one or 
the other of the plans were soon organized all over England. 

Increased attention was attracted to the new plans by a bitter 
church quarrel which broke out as to who was the real originator 
of the idea, 1 Bell being upheld by Church-of-England supporters, 
and Lancaster by the Dissenters. In 1808 “The Royal Lancas¬ 
trian Institution” was formed, which in 1814 became “The Brit¬ 
ish and Foreign School Society,” to promote Lancastrian schools. 
This society had the close support of King George III, the Whigs, 
and the Edinburgh Review, while such liberals as Brougham, 
Whitbread, and James Mill were on its board of directors. T his 
Society sent out Lancaster to expound his “truly British” sys¬ 
tem, and by 1810 as many as ninety-five Lancastrian schools had 
been established in England. His model school in Borough Road, 
Southwark, which became a training-school for teachers, is shown 
on the following page. Lancaster was a poor manager; became 
involved in financial difficulties; and in 1818 left for the United 
States, where he spent the remainder of his life in organizing such 
schools and expounding his system. For a time this attracted 
wide attention, as we shall point out in the following chapter. 

Lancaster's work stimulated the Church of England into activ¬ 
ity, and in 1811 “The National Society for Promoting the Educa¬ 
tion of the Poor in the Principles of the Established Church 
throughout England and Wales” was formed by prominent 
S.P.C.K. (p. 449) members and Churchmen, with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury as president. This Society was supported by the 
Tories, the Established Church, and the Quarterly Review, and 
was formed to promote the Bell system, 2 “which made religious 
instruction an essential and necessary part of the plan.” Within 
a month £15,000 had been subscribed to establish schools. 
Among many other contributions were £500 each from the uni¬ 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge. A training-school for teach¬ 
ers was organized; district societies were formed over England to 
establish schools; and a system of organized aid was extended for 
both buildings and maintenance. By 1831 there were 900,412 

1 Both Bell and Lancaster worked with great energy to organize schools after 
their respective plans, and quarreled with equal energy as to who originated the 
idea. While both probably did, the idea nevertheless is older than either. In 1790 
Chevalier Paulet organized a monitorial school in Paris; while the English school¬ 
master, John Brinsley (1587-1665), in his Ludtis Literarius, or the Grammar Schooles 
(1612), laid down the monitorial principle in explicit language. 

2 This Society adopted, as a fundamental principle, “that the national religion 
should be made the foundation of national education, and according to the excellent 
liturgy and catechism adopted by our Church for that purpose.” 
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children receiving instruction in the monitorial schools of the 
National Society alone. 

The mutual-instruction idea spread to other lands— France, 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark — and seems to have been tried 
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even in German lands. In France and Belgium it was experi¬ 
mented with for a time because of its cheapness, but was soon 
discarded because of its defects. In Teutonic lands, where the 
much better Pestalozzian ideas had become established, the 
monitorial system made practically no headway. It was in the 
United States, of all countries outside of England, that the idea 
met with most ready acceptance. 

The system of mutual or monitorial instruction. The great 
merit, aside from being cheap, of the mutual or monitorial system 
of instruction lay in that it represented a marked advance in 
school organization over the older individual method of instruc¬ 
tion, with its accompanying waste of time and schoolroom dis¬ 
order. Under the individual method only a small number of 
pupils could be placed under the control of one teacher, and the 
expense for such instruction made general education almost pro¬ 
hibitive. Pestalozzi, to be sure, had worked out in Switzerland 
the modern class-system of instruction, and following develop¬ 
mental lines in teaching, but of this the English were not only 
ignorant, but it called for a degree of pedagogical skill which their 
teachers did not then possess. Bell and Lancaster now evolved 
a plan whereby one teacher, assisted by a number of the brighter 



Fig. 187. Monitors teaching Reading at “Stations” 
Three “drafts” of ten each, with their toes to the semicircles painted on 
the floor, are being taught by monitors from lessons suspended on the wall. 


pupils whom they designated as monitors, could teach from two 
hundred to a thousand pupils in one school (R. 297). The pic¬ 
ture of Lancaster’s London school (Figure 186) shows 365 pupils 
seated. 1 The pupils were sorted into rows, and to each row was 

1 “When Lancaster had his famous interview with King George III, that mon¬ 
arch was impressed, as he naturally might be, by the statement that one master 
'could teach five hundred children at the same time.’ ‘Good,’ said the King; 
‘Good,’ echoed a number of wealthy subscribers to Lancaster's projects.” (Binns, 
H. B., A Century of Education, p. 299.) 
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assigned a clever boy (monitor) to act as an assistant teacher, 
A common number for each monitor to look after was ten. The 
teacher first taught these monitors a lesson from a printed card, 
and then each monitor took his row to a “station” about the wall 
and proceeded to teach the other boys what he had just learned. 
At first used only for teaching reading and the Catechism, the plan 
was soon extended to the teaching of writing, arithmetic, and 
spelling, and later on to instruction in higher branches. The sys¬ 
tem was very popular from about 1810 to 1830, but by 1840 its 
popularity had waned. 

Such schools were naturally highly organized, the organization 
being largely mechanical (R. 298). Lancaster, in particular, was 



Fig. 188. Proper Monitorial-School Positions 

fFrom an engraved plate of 30 positions, in a Manual of the British 
and Foreign School Society, London, 1S31) 


an organizing genius. The Manuals of Instruction gave complete 
directions for the organization and management of monitorial 
schools, the details of recitation work, use of apparatus, order, 
position of pupils at their work, and classification being minutely 
laid down. By carefully studying and following these directions 
any reasonably intelligent person could soon learn to become a 
successful teacher in a monitorial school. 

The schools, mechanical as they now seem, marked a great im¬ 
provement over the individual method upon which schoolmasters 
for centuries had wasted so much of their own and their pupils’ 
time. In place of earlier idleness, inattention, and disorder, Bell 
and Lancaster introduced activity, emulation, order, and a kind 
of military discipline which was of much value to the type of 
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children attending these schools. Lancaster’s biographer, Sal¬ 
mon, has written of the system that so thoroughly was the instruc¬ 
tion worked out that the teacher had only to organize, oversee, 
reward, punish, and inspire: 

When a child was admitted a monitor assigned him his class; while 
he remained, a monitor taught him (with nine other pupils); when he 
was absent, one monitor ascertained the fact, and another found out 
the reason; a monitor examined him periodically, and, when he made 
progress, a monitor promoted him; a monitor ruled the writing paper; 
a monitor had charge of slates and books; and a monitor-general looked 
after all the other monitors. Every monitor wore a leather ticket, 
gilded and lettered, “ Monitor of the First Class,” “ Reading Monitor 
of the Second Class,” etc. 

Value of the system in awakening interest. The monitorial 
system of instruction, coming at the time it did, exerted a very 
important influence in awakening interest in and a sentiment for 
schools. It increased the number of people who possessed the 
elements of an education; made schools much more talked about; 
and aroused thought and provoked discussion on the question of 
education. It did much toward making people see the advan¬ 
tages of a certain amount of schooling, and be willing to contrib¬ 
ute to its support. Under the plans previously in use education 
(lad been a slow and an expensive process, because it. had to be 
carried on by the individual method of instruction, and in quite 
small groups. Under this new plan it was now possible for one 
teacher to instruct 300, 400, 500, or more pupils in a single room, 
and to do it with much better results in both learning and disci¬ 
pline than the old type of schoolmaster had achieved. 

All at once, comparatively, a new system had been introduced 
which not only improved and popularized, but tremendously 
cheapened education. 1 Lancaster, in his Improvements in Educa¬ 
tion, gave the annual cost of schooling under his system as only 
seven shillings sixpence ($1.80) per pupil, and this was later de¬ 
creased to four shillings fivepence ($1.06) as the school was in¬ 
creased to accommodate a thousand pupils. Under the Bell sys¬ 
tem the yearly cost per pupil, in a school of five hundred, was only 
four shillings twopence ($1.00), in 1814. In the United States, 

1 In 1807 Mr. Whitbread, an ardent supporter of schools, said, in an address 
before the House of Commons: “ I cannot help noticing that this is a period particu¬ 
larly favorable for the institution of a national system of education, because within 
a few years there has been discovered a pian for the instruction of youth which is 
now brought to a state of great perfection, happily combining rules by which the 
object of learning must be infallibly attained with expedition and cheapness, and 
holding out the fairest prospect of utility to mankind.” 
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Lancastrian schools cost from $1.22 per pupil in New York, in 
1822, up to $3.00 and $4.00 later on. At first begun as free 
schools, 1 the expansion of effort was more rapid than the income 
from contributions, and a small tuition fee was in time charged. 
Pupils were admitted at about the age of seven, and might remain 
until thirteen or fourteen, though an attendance of two years was 
considered “abundantly sufficient for any boy.” To prepare 
skilled masters and mistresses for the schools — girls were pro¬ 
vided for in many places — training or model schools were organ¬ 
ized by both the national societies, and these represent the begin¬ 
nings of normal-school training in England. 

Infant Schools. Another type of school which became of much 
importance in England, and spread to other lands, was the Inf ant 
School. This owed its origin to Robert 
Owen, proprietor of the cotton mills at 
New Lanark, Scotland. Being of a phil¬ 
anthropic turn of mind, and believing that 
man was entirely the product of circum¬ 
stance and environment, he held that it 
was not possible to begin too early in im¬ 
planting right habits and forming char¬ 
acter. Poverty and crime, he believed, 
were results of errors in the various sys¬ 
tems of education and government. So 
plastic was child nature, that society would 
be able to mould itself “into the very 
image of rational wishes and desires.” 
That “the infants of any one class in the 
world may be readily formed into men of any other class,” was 
a fundamental belief of his. 

When he took charge of the mills at New Lanark (1799) he 
found the usual wretched social conditions of the time. Children 
of five, six, and seven years were bound out to the factory as 
apprentices (R. 242) for a period of nine years. They worked as 
apprentices and helpers in the factories twelve to thirteen hours 
a day, and at early manhood were turned free to join the ignorant 
mass of the population. Owen sought to remedy this condition. 

1 When Lancaster first hired the large hall in Borough Road which later became 
an important training-college, and opened it as a mutual-instruction school, he 
announced: “All that will may send their children, and have them educated freely, 
and those who do not wish to have education for nothing, may pay for it if they 
please.” 



Fig. 189 
Robert Owen 
(1771-1858) 
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He accordingly opened schools which children might enter at 
three years of age, receiving them into the schools almost as soon 
as they were able to walk, and caring for them while their parents 
were at work. Children under ten he forbade to work in the mills, 
and for these he provided schools. The instruction for the chil¬ 
dren younger than six was to be “whatever might be supposed, 
useful that they could understand,” and much was made of sing¬ 
ing, dancing, and play. Moral instruction was made a prominent 
feature, By 1814 his work and his schools had become famous. 
In 1817 he published a plan for the organization of such industrial 
communities as he conducted. In 1818 he visited Switzerland, 
and saw Pestalozzi and Fellenberg. 

In 18x8 a number of Liberals — Brougham, James Mill, and 
others — combined to establish an Infant School in London, im¬ 
porting a teacher from New Lanark. The idea took root, was 
popularized, and the Infant School was soon adopted as an inte¬ 
gral part of their schools by both the British and Foreign School 
Society (Lancastrians) and the National Society (Bell). In 
1836 the “Home and Colonial Infant School Society ” was formed 
to train teachers for and to establish Infant Schools. One of 
the organizers of this society was Charles Mayo who had 
worked with Pestalozzi at Yverdon (R. 270), and through his in¬ 
fluence much of the bookishness which had crept in was removed 
and the better Pestalozzian procedure put in its place. 

Unlike the monitorial schools, the Infant Schools were based 
on the idea of small-group work, and were usually conducted in 
harmony with the new psychological conceptions of instruction 
which had been worked out by Pestalozzi, and had by that time 
begun to be introduced into England. The Infant-School idea 
came at an opportune time, as the defects of the mechanical Lan¬ 
castrian instruction were becoming evident and its popularity 
was waning. It gave a new and a somewhat deeper philosophical 
interpretation of the educational process, created a stronger de¬ 
mand than had before been known for trained teachers, estab¬ 
lished a preference for women teachers for primary work, and 
tended to give a new dignity to teaching and school work by 
revealing something of a psychological basis for the instruction 
of little children. It also contributed its share toward awakening 
a sentiment for national action. 

Work of the educational societies. The work of the voluntary 
and philanthropic educational societies in establishing schools and 
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providing teachers and instruction before the days of national 
schools was enormous. 1 Though the State did nothing before 
1833, and little before 1870, the work of the educational societies 
was large and important. What was done by the church societies 
alone may be seen from the following table: 


Statistics as to 10,595 Elementary Schools pounded by the Religious 
Societies (Bluish Census Returns, 1851) 


Dale 
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45 

21 

17 
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95 

62 
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4,604 

3.448 
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239 

166 



Not stated 

498 


46 

17 

17 

14 

131 

331 

Totals 

10,505 

8,571 

852 

431 

363 

311 

131 

331 


After about 1820-25 the rising interest in elementary education 
expressed itself in the formation of a number of additional socie¬ 
ties, the more important of which were: 

1824. “London Infant School Society” founded by Brougham. 

1826. "Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge” founded by 
Brougham. The Journal of Education begun. 

1836. “Central Society of Education” founded. 

1836. “Home and Colonial Infant Society” foimded. Beginning of a 
Pestalozzian Training College. 

1837. “Educational Committee of the Wesleyan Conference estab¬ 
lished.” 

1843. “Congregational Board of Education” formed. 

1844. “Ragged School Union ” founded. 

1845. “Catholic Institute.” 


1 In 1820, Brougham, in introducing his “Bill for the Better Education of the 
Poor in England and Wales,” gave statistics as to the progress of education at that 
time in England. His estimate as to the numbers being educated were: 

430,000 in endowed and privately managed schools; 

220,000 in monitorial schools; 

50,000 being educated at home; 

100,000 educated only in Sunday Schools; 

53,000 being educated in dame schools. 

From these figures he argued that one in fifteen of the population of England and 
one in twenty in Wales were attending some form of school, but with only one in 
twenty-four in London. The usual period of school attendance for the pooret 
classes was only one and a half to two years. 
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1847. The “Catholic Poor-School Committee.” 

1847. “Lancashire Public School Association” formed. 

1850. The “National Public School Association.” 

1867. “Birmingham Education Aid Society.” 

1868. The Manchester Conference. 

1869. Formation of “The League.” 

Some of these were formed to found and support schools, and some 
engaged primarily in the work of propaganda in an effort to 
secure some national action. 

III. THE STRUGGLE FOR NATIONAL EDUCATION 

The parliamentary struggle. During the whole of the eight¬ 
eenth century Parliament had enacted no legislation relating to 
elementary education, aside from the one Act of 1767 for the 
education of pauper children in London, and the freeing of ele¬ 
mentary schools, Dissenters, and Catholics, from inhibitions as 
to teaching. In the nineteenth century this attitude was to be 
changed, though slowly, and after three quarters of a century of 
struggle the beginnings of national education were finally to be 
made for England, as they had by then for every other great 
nation. In 1870 the “no-business-of-the-State” attitude toward 
the education of the people, winch had persisted from the days of 
the great Elizabeth, was finally and permanently changed. The 
legislative battle began with the first Factory Act 1 of 1802, Whit¬ 
bread’s Parochial Schools Bill 2 of 1807, and Brougham’s first 
Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry of 1816 (R. 291); it finally 
culminated with the reform of the old endowed Grammar Schools 
by the Act of 1869, the enactment of the Elementary Education 
Act of 1870 (R. 304), and the Act of 1871 freeing instruction 
in the universities from religious restrictions (R, 305). The first 
of these enactments declared clearly the right of the State to 
inquire into, reorganize, and redirect the age-old educational 
foundations for secondary education; the second made the 
definite though tardy beginnings of a national system of elemen¬ 
tary education for England; and the third opened up a university 

1 Known as the Health and Morals of Apprentices Act. It limited the working 
hours of apprentices to twelve; forbade night work; required day instruction to be 
provided in reading, writing, and arithmetic; required church attendance once a 
month; and provided for the registration and inspection of factories. The Act was 
very laxly enforced, and its chief value lay in the precedent of state interference 
which it established. 

s Whitbread proposed a national system of rate-aided schools to provide all chil¬ 
dren in England with two years of free schooling, between the ages of seven and 
iGurteen. 
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career to the whole nation. The agitation and conflict of ideas 
was long drawn out, and need not be traced in detail. The fol¬ 
lowing tabulated summary will give the main outlines of the 
struggle, and the selection on “The Educational Traditions of 
England” (R. 306) gives a good brief history of the long conflict. 

The Parliamentary Struggle for National Education in England 


Dales Proposals, Reports, etc., and Results 


1802 First Factory Act for regulating employment of children. 

Adopted. 

1807 Whitbread’s Parochial Schools’ Bill introduced. 

Rejected by the House of Lords. 

1816 Broughman secured a Parliamentary Committee to inquire into the state 
of education of the lower classes in London, Westminster, and South¬ 
wark. 

Report —130,000 children without school accommodations [1818). 
(R. 291.) 

1818 Brougham secured a Committee of Inquiry on Educational Charities. 

No report until 1837. 

1820 Bill introduced proposing a tax for schools and the granting of Government 
aid in building schoolhouses. 

Opposed by Dissenters and Catholics. Withdrawn. Brougham’s 
first Educational Bill. 

1833 Government aid for building schoolhouses re-proposed. 

£20,000 a year granted. (R. 299.) Distributed through the two great 
Educational Societies. 

1834 Committee of Inquiry appointed. 

No result beyond statistics. 

1835 ) Brougham introduced bills to organize a system of elementary education. 

1837 ) Bills failed of passage. Educational Inquiry Committee appointed 

[1837]. 

1838 Committee report: the deplorable conditions existing. 

Bill of 1839. Education Department created. 

1839 Bill to increase the Government grant to £30,000 and to allow all Societies 

to share. Inspectors to be appointed. Committee of Privy Council on 
Education established, 

_ Bitter opposition. Carried. Much discussion as to “undenomina¬ 
tional education.” 

1841 Annual grant to establish schools of design in manufacturing districts 
Voted. 

1843 Sir Jas. Graham’s Factory Bill. 

Opposed by the Dissenters and defeated. 

1843 Address to the Crown on condition of the working classes. 

No parliamentary action. 

2846 Yearly grant extended to the maintenance of schools. 

Gradual increase in the yearly grants. 

1846 Minute and Regulations on annual grants and pupil teachers. Founda< 
tion of a system laid. 

Pupil-teacher system definitely established. Certificates to teach 
Annual grant extended to maintenance. 

184'; Government proposals for nationalizing education. 

Carried, despite violent religious opposition. 

1850 Fox’s Bill to make education free and compulsory. 

Defeated. 
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The Parliamentary Struggle eor National Education in England 

( 1 continued) 


Doits 


Proposals, Reports , etc., and Results 


1853 

1853 

i8ss 

1856 

1858 

1861 

1864 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 
l86g 

1870 

1871 


The Government proposed a small local rate in aid of schools. 

Bill dropped after the first reading. 

Department of Science and Art created, and National Art Training Schools 
established. 

Promotion of elementary education in art and science, particularly 
after 1859.... 

Three educational Bills introduced. Local rate proposed. 

Failure to agree. All withdrawn. 

Commons asked to declare in favor of rate aid and local Boards. Two 
Educational Bills introduced. 

First bill tabled. Second bill withdrawn. Education Department 
formed. 

A Royal Commission to inquire into the state of popular education in 
England asked for. 

The Duke of Newcastle’s Commission created. Its Report published 
ill 1861. (R. 303.) 

No acceptable scheme reported. Code of 1861 proposed. 

No advance. “Payment by results” begun [1862]. Code adopted. 
Schools Inquiry Commission appointed on endowed schools. 

Report of the Schools Inquiry Commission in 1867. 

Report of a Select Committee of the House of Commons on Educa¬ 
tion. 

The Government introduced proposals as to education. 

Voted down. 

Government Bill proposing changes in distribution and larger grants. 

Parliament adjourned without action. 

Endowed Schools’ Act passed. 

Two Educational Bills introduced. 

Withdrawn at the request of the Government. 

The Elementary Education Act of 1870 introduced. 

Much amended and passed. (R. 304.) Beginning of a National sys¬ 
tem of education. 

Religious Tests at universities withdrawn (R. 305). 


The leaders in the conflict. The main leader in the parlia¬ 
mentary struggle to establish national education, from the death 
of Whitbread, in 1815, to about 1835, was Henry, afterwards 
Lord Brougham. He was aided by such men as Blackstone, and 
Bentham and his followers, and, after about 1837, by such men 
as Dickens, Carlyle, Macaulay, and John Stuart Mill. Dickens, 
by his descriptions, helped materially to create a sentiment favor¬ 
able to education, as a right of the people rather than a charity. 
He stood strongly for a compulsory and non-sectarian state sys¬ 
tem of education that would transform the children of his day 
into generous, self-respecting, and intelligent men and women. 
Carlyle saw in education a cure for social evils, and held that one 
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of the first functions of government was to impart the gift 0 f 
thinkin g to its future citizens. Writing, in 1840, he said: 

Who would suppose that education were a thing which had to be 
advocated on the ground of local expediency, or any ground? As if it 
stood not on the basis of everlasting duty as a prime necessity of man. 

Brougham was untiring in his efforts for popular education, 
and some idea as to the interest he awakened may be inferred 
from the fact that his Observations on the 
Education of the People, published in 1825, 
went through twenty editions the first 
year. He introduced bills, secured com¬ 
mittees of inquiry, made addresses, 1 and 
used his pen in behalf of the education of 
the people. His belief in the power of 
education to improve a people was very 
large. Warning the “Lawgivers of Eng¬ 
land' 1 to take heed, he once said: 

Let the soldier be abroad, if he will; he can 
do nothing in this age. There is another per¬ 
sonage abroad, a person less imposing—in the 
eye of some insignificant. The Schoolmaster 
is abroad, and I trust him, armed with his 
primer, against the soldier in full uniform array. 

The conqueror stalks onward with the “pride, pomp, and circum¬ 
stance of war,” banners flying, shouts rending the air, guns thundering, 
and martial music pealing, to drown the shrieks of the wounded and 
the lamentations for the slain. Not thus the schoolmaster in his 
peaceful vocation. He meditates and prepares in secret the plans 
which are to bless mankind; he slowly gathers around him those who 
are to further their execution; he quietly, though firmly, advances in 
his humble path laboring steadily, but calmly, till he has opened to 
the light all the recesses of ignorance, and torn up by the roots the 
weeds of vice. His is a progress not to be compared with anything 
like a march; but it leads to a far more brilliant triumph, and to laurels 
more imperishable than the destroyer of his species, the scourge of the 
world, ever won. 

Parallel with the agitation for some state action for education 
was an agitation for social and political reform. The basis for the 
election of members to the House of Commons was still medise- 

1 See J. E. G. de Montmorency’s State Intervention in English Education, pp- 248- 
85, for Brougham’s address to the Commons in 1820 on "The Education of the 
Poor”;and pp. 285-324 for his address before the House of Lords in 1835, on “The 
Education of the People.” Both addresses contain an abundance of data as to 
existing conditions and needs. 



Fig. 190 

Lord Brougham 
(1778-1868) 



Fig. 191. An English Village School in 1840 

(After a drawing byHabldt K. Browne, and printed in Charles Dickens’s “Master 
Humphrey’s Clock”) 

val. Boroughs no longer inhabited still returned members, and 
sparsely settled regions returned members out of all proportion 
to the newly created city populations. Few, too, could vote. 
Only about 160,000 persons in a population of 10,000,000 had, 
early in the century, the right of the franchise. The city popula¬ 
tions were practically disfranchised in favor of rural landlords, 
the nobility, and the clergy. In 1828 Protestant Non-Conform¬ 
ists were relieved of their political disability, and in 1829 a similar 
enfranchisement was extended to Catholics. In 1832 came the 
first real voting reform in the passage of the so-called Third 
Reform Bill , 1 after a most bitter parliamentary struggle. This 
reapportioned the membership of the House on a more equitable 
basis, and enfranchised those who owned or leased lands or 
buildings of a value of £10 a year. The result of this was to en¬ 
franchise the middle class of the population; increase the number 
of voters (1836) from about 175,000 to about 839,500 out of 
6,023,000 adult males; and effectively break the power of the 
House of Lords to elect the House of Commons. Progressive 

1 So called because the House of Lords rejected the first two passed by the Com¬ 
mons, and finally accepted the third only because the King had agreed to creaU 
enough new Lords to pass the bill unless it were enacted by the UDDer House. 
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legislation now became much easier to secure, and in 1833 a Bill 
making a grant of £20,000 a year to aid in building schoolhouses 
for elementary schools — the first government aid for elementary 
education ever voted in England — became a law (R, 299). 
During the few years following the passage of the Reform Bill 
many progressive measures were enacted, among which should be 
mentioned the abolition of slavery in the colonies; the beginnings 
of legislation looking to a scientific treatment of poverty and non- 
employment; the Municipal Reform Act (1835); the institution 
of die penny post (1839); and the abolition of the Corn Laws 
(1846); while after 1837 education began to take a prominent 
place in the programs of the new working-class movement. 

Progress after 1833. The Law of 1833, though, made but the 
merest beginnings, and up to 1840 the money granted was given 
to the two great national school societies, and without regulation. 
Beginning in 1840, and continuing up to the beginnings of na¬ 
tional education, in 1870, the grants were state-controlled and 
distributed through the different educational societies. The 
total of these grants, by years, and the proportional share of the 
different educational societies are well shown in the chart (Fig. 192.) 
In 1846 the grants were extended to maintenance as well, and in 
1847 Catholic and Wesleyan societies were admitted to share in 
the grants. Soon thereafter we note a sharp upward turn of the 
curve, though the Church-of-England schools obtained the 
greater proportion of the increased funds. Proposals to add local 
taxation, in 1853 and 1856, were dropped almost as soon as made. 
The commercial and manufacturing interests, though, secured 
separate aid for art and science instruction (1841, 1833), and the 
creation of national art training-schools (1853) ■ Training-schools 
for teachers also were begun, and aided by grants. In 1845 the 
English “pupil-teacher” system 1 also was begun in an effort to 
supply teachers of some little training. A State Department of 
Education was created, in x85<5, though without much power, and 
the various “Minutes” which were now adopted were organized 
into a system and presented to Parliament as a School Code, in 
1861, and finally approved. 

New Educational Commissions were created to inquire into 
educational conditions and needs in 1858 and 1864, and these 
reported in 1861 and 1867, but without important results. The 

1 This was a development of the monitorial system of training, and was virtually 
an apprenticeship form of teacher-training. 
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most notable of these was the Duke of Newcastle’s Commission, 
appointed in 1858 to review conditions, progress, and needs, and 
to make recommendations for the future. This Commission re¬ 
ported in 1861. It stated that one in every eight of the popula¬ 
tion was then in some kind of school; gave statistics as to condi- 



>T 

Fig. 192. Expenditure from the Education Grants, 1839-70 


Between 1833 and 1839 no Government regulation of grants. The above figures 
do not include administration expenses, or grants made to Scotland, (about the same 
in amount as the Br. & F. S. Soc.) or to the Parochial Schools Union (very small). 
The drop in the curve between 1862 and 1867 was due to the introduction of the 
“payment by results” plan. 

tions (R. 303 a); and held that the plan of leaving popular educa¬ 
tion to the voluntary initiative of communities had been justified 
by the results. The report presented no plan for national organi¬ 
zation, but recommended a number of minor changes in condi¬ 
tions. In particular it recommended the introduction of the 
system of “payment by results” — that is, of making money 
grants to schools on the basis of the number of pupils passing set 
examinations in reading, writing, and arithmetic (R. 3°3 b). This 
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plan was begun in 1862, and the consequent drop in money grants 
for a few years thereafter is shown in the curves of the chart. 
The other Commission, appointed, known as the Taunton Schools 
Inquiry Commission (1864-67), dealt with the old endowed 
schools, and in particular called attention to the lack of secondary- 
school facilities, especially in the cities, and recommended an ex¬ 
tension of secondary-school facilities and a democratization of the 
whole system of secondary education. The important legislation 
of this period was the freeing of the old universities from Church- 
of-England control (R. 305) and making them national in spirit. 

Difficulties encountered. In the meantime liberal leaders, 
Schools Inquiry Commissions, official reports, and educational 
propagandists continued to pile up evi¬ 
dence as to the inadequacy of the old vol¬ 
untary system. A few examples, out of 
hundreds that might be cited, will be men¬ 
tioned here. Lord Macaulay, in an ad¬ 
dress made in Parliament, in 1847 (R. 300), 
defending a “Minute” of the “Committee 
of Privy Council on Education” (created 
in 1839) proposing the nationalization of 
education, held it to be “the right and duty 
of the State to provide for the education 
of the common people,” as an exercise of 
self-protection, and warned the Commons 
of dangers to come if the progressive ten- 
Fig. i 93 dencies of the time were not listened to. 

Lord Macaulay The Census Returns of 1851, as well as the 
(1800-59) abundance of data published by the Schools 

Inquiry Commissions, were effectively used to reveal the inade¬ 
quate provisions for the education of the masses. The Reports 
of the school inspectors, too, revealed conditions in need of being 
remedied in all phases of educational effort. The Report on the 
Apprenticing of Pauper Children (R. 301) is selected as typical 
of many similar reports. 

So deeply ingrained, though, was the English conception of 
education as a private and voluntary and religious affair and no 
business of the State; so self-contained were the English as a 
people; and so little did they know or heed the progress made in 
other lands, that the arguments for national action encountered 
tremendous opposition from the Conservative elements, and often 
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Facts revealed by the Census 0e 1851 


Items 

1833 

1851 

(1) Population, of England and Wales. 


17,927,609 

2,489,945 

15,437,664 

522,888 

(2) Middle and upper classes population. 

2 3 OOOjOOO 1 

(3) laboring class population. 

(4) Population 3-12 years of age of (2). 

420,000 

2,604,000 

1 4 , 8 g 7 

24,074 

481,728 

(5) Population 3-12 years of age of (3). 

?6) Number of schools for children of (2). 

16,324 

29,718 

546,396 

1,597,982 

104.4 

49.2 

(7) Number of schools for children of (3). 

(8) Pupils of class (2) in schools. 

(9) Pupils of class (3) in schools. 

(10) Percentage of children of class (2) at school.. , 

(11) Percentage of children of class (3) at school.. . 

114.6 

3°-5 


were opposed even by Liberals. The reasoning of Sir James Kay- 
Shuttleworth (R. 302), Secretary of the Committee of Council on 
Education and one of the clearest heads in England in his day, 
who held that a fee for instruction had a moral value and vindi¬ 
cated personal freedom, and who resented the interference of the 
State in the matter of a parent’s relation to his child, was typical 
of thousands of others. Edward Baines (1774-1848), proprietor 
of the Leeds Mercury, the chief Liberal organ in northern Eng¬ 
land, bitterly opposed any action looking toward nationalizing 
education. He expressed the feeling of many when he wrote: 

Civil government is no fit agency for the training of families or of 
souls. . ... Throw the people on their own resources in education, as 
you did in industry; and be assured, that, in a nation so full of intelli¬ 
gence and spirit, Freedom and Competition will give the same stim¬ 
ulus to improvement in our schools, as they have done in our manu¬ 
factures, our husbandry, our shipping, and our commerce. 

The beginnings of national organization. By 1865 it had be¬ 
come evident to a majority that the voluntary system, whatever 
its merits, would never succeed in educating the nation, and from 
this time forth the demand for some acceptable scheme for the 
organization of national education became a part of a still more 
general movement for political and social reform. Once more, as 
in 1832-33, an education law was enacted following the passage 
of a bill for electoral reform and the extension of the suffrage. 

Though the Liberal Party was in power, it was well satisfied 
with the Reform Act of 1832 because through it the middle classes 
of the population, which the Liberal Party represented, had gained 
control of the government. The country, though, was not — the 
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working-classes in particular demanding a share in the govern¬ 
ment. Finally the demand became too strong to be resisted, and 
the Second Reform Act, of 1867, became a law. This abolished 
a number of the remaining smaller boroughs, and greatly extended 
the right to vote. In the country the amount of property to be 
owned to vote was reduced from £10 to £5, and the leasehold 
value from £50 to £12. In the cities and towns the vote was now 
given to all householders, and to all lodgers who paid a yearly 
rental of £10. This legislation gave the vote to a vastly increased 
number of people, particularly city workers, 1 and was a political 
revolution for England of great magnitude. 

From the passage of this new Reform Act to 1870, the organiza¬ 
tion of national education only awaited the formulation of some 
acceptable scheme. “We must educate our new masters,” now 
became a common expression. The main question was how to 
create schools to do what the voluntary schools had shown them¬ 
selves able to do for a part, but were unable to do for all, without 
at the same time destroying the vast denominational system 1 3 
that, in spite of its defects, had “done the great service of rearing 
a race of teachers, spreading schools, setting up a standard of 
education, and generally making the introduction of a national 
system possible.” The way in which these “vested interests” 
Were cared for was typically English, and characteristic of the 
strong sense of obligation of the English people. In 1870 a com¬ 
promise law was proposed and carried. Mr. Gladstone, then 
Prime Minister, stated the attitude of the Government in fram¬ 
ing the new law, when he said: 5 

It was with us an absolute necessity — a necessity of honour and a 
necessity of policy — to respect and to favour the educational estab¬ 
lishments and machinery we found existing in the country. It was 
impossible for us to join in the language or to adopt the tone which 
was conscientiously and consistently taken up by some members of 
the House, who look upon these voluntary schools, having generally 
a denominational character, as admirable passing expedients, fit, in- 

1 In 1885 the same liberty was extended to rural laborers. This added two mil¬ 
lion more voters, and gave England almost full manhood suffrage. Finally, in 1918, 
some five million women were added to the voting classes. 

1 Nearly two million children had been provided with school accommodations, 
three fourths of which had been done by those associated with the Church of Eng¬ 
land. In doing this the Church had spent some £6,270,000 on school buildings, and 
had raised some £8,500,000 in voluntary subscriptions for maintenance, The Gov¬ 
ernment had also paid out some £6,500,000 in grants, since 1835. In 1870 it was 
estimated that 1,450,000 children were on the registers of the state-aided schools, 
while 1,500,000 children, between the ages of six and twelve, were unprovided for. 

3 Speech before the House of Commons. Tuly 23, 1870. 
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deed to be tolerated for a time, deserving all credit on account of the 
motives w hich led to their foundation, but wholly unsatisfactory as 

to their main purpose, 
and therefore to be 
supplanted by some¬ 
thing they think bet¬ 
ter. ... That has never 
been the theory of the 

Government. . . - 

When we are ap¬ 
proaching this great 
work, which we de¬ 
sire to make complete, 
we ought to have a 
sentiment of thankful¬ 
ness that so much has 
been done for us. 


SCHOOL 

POPULATION 

800 . 000 ' 


760 , 000 - 


700 , 000 - 


660 , 000 - 


660,000 


460,000 



260,000 


60 , 000 -j 


Accordingly the 
Elementary Educa¬ 
tion Bill of 1870 (R. 

304) preserved the 
existing Voluntary 
Schools; divided the 
country up into 
school districts; gave 
the denominations a 
short period in which 
to provide schools, 
with aid for build¬ 
ings; 1 and there¬ 
after, in any place 
where a deficiency 
in school accommo¬ 
dations could be 
shown to exist, School Boards were to be elected, and they should 


»!? 


Fig. 194. Work or the School Boards in 
providing School Accommodations 
London taken as a type. Note the deficiency in school 
accommodation in 1838, that the voluntary schools 
made no appreciable gain on this deficiency up to 1870, 
the attempt to cope with the situation between 1871 
and 1874, and the long pull of the new Board schools 
necessary to provide sufficient schools and seats. 


1 “The clergy of the National Society exhibited amazing energy and succeeded, 
according to their own account, in doing in twelve months what in the normal course 
of events would have taken twenty years. By the end of the year they had lodged 
claims for 2885 building grants, out of a total of 3342. They also set to work, with¬ 
out any governmental assistance, to enlarge their schools and so increased denomi¬ 
national accommodation enormously. The voluntary contributions in aid of this 
work have been estimated at over £3,000,000, At the same time the annual sub¬ 
scriptions doubled. . . . By 1886, over 3,000,000 places had been added, one-half 
of which Were due to voluntary agencies, and Voluntary Schools were providing 
rather more than two-thirds of the school places in the country. In 1897 the pro¬ 
portion had fallen to three-fifths.” (Birchenough, C., History of Elementary Edit- 
cation, pp. 138, -140.) 
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have power to levy taxes and maintain elementary schools. 
Existing Voluntary Schools might be transferred to the School 
Boards, whose schools were to he known as Board Schools. The 
schools were not ordered made free, but the fees of necessitous 
children were to be provided for by the School Boards, and they 
might compel the attendance of all children between the ages of 
five and twelve. Inspection and grants were limited to secular 
subjects, though religious teaching was not forbidden. The cen¬ 
tral government was to be secular and neutral; the local boards 
might decide as they saw fit. Such were the beginnings of na¬ 
tional education in England. That the new Board Schools met a 
real need, especially in the cities, is shown by the chart on the 
preceding page, giving the results in London. 

IV, THE DEVELOPMENT OF A NATIONAL SYSTEM 

Progress under the Law of 1870. Beginning in 1871 the Board 
Schools had, by 1893, come to enroll 41 per cent of the pupils in 
elementary schools in England, as against 44 per cent in Volun¬ 
tary Schools, and by 1903 the proportions were 49 per cent to 39 
per cent. By 1902 the government grants for maintenance had 
reached, for all schools, £8,000,000 a year, and the Board Schools 
were rapidly outrunning the Voluntary Schools both in numbers 
and in per-capita expenditures. The Board Schools had made 
their greatest headway in the cities. In 1895 there were still 
some 11,000 small parishes which had no Board Schools, and in 
consequence paid no direct taxes for schools. Of these, 8000 had 
only Church-of-England Voluntary Schools. 

In 1880 elementary education had been made fully compulsory, 
and in 1891 largely free. In 1893 the age for exemption from 
attendance was fixed at eleven, and in 1899 this was raised to 
twelve. In 1888 county and borough councils had been created, 
better to enforce the Act and to extend supervision. The Annual 
Codes, from 1870 to 1902, gradually extended governmental con¬ 
trol through more and more detailed instructions as to inspection, 
the addition of new subjects, and better compulsion to attend. 
In 1899 a Central Board of Education, under a President and a 
Parliamentary Secretary, was created, to consolidate in one body 
the work formerly done by: 

a. The Committee of Council on Education (established 1839), 
which administered the grants for elementary education. 

b. The Department of Science and Art (established 1853), which 
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administered the grants for special and evening instruction in 
science and art. 

c. The Charity Commissioners, to which had been given (1874) 
supervision of the old educational trusts and endowments for 
education. 

d. The educational functions of the Board of Agriculture. 

This new Board unified the administration of elementary and 
secondary education for the first time in English history. 

By about 1895 the strain on the Voluntary Schools had become 
hard to bear. The Church resented the encroachments of the 
State on its ancient privilege of training the young, and the larger 
resources which the Board Schools could command. In 1895 the 
Conservative party won the parliamentary elections, and re¬ 
mained in power for some years. This was the opportunity of 
the Voluntary Schools, and in 1897 a special national-aid grant 
of five shillings per pupil in average daily attendance was made 
to the Voluntary Schools. This simply increased the general dis¬ 
satisfaction, and there was soon a general demand for new legis¬ 
lation that would reconcile tire whole question of national educa¬ 
tion. The Law of 1902 was the ultimate result. 

The Annexation Law of 1902. The Balfour Education Act of 
1902 marks the beginning of a new period in English education. 
For the first time in English history education of all grades — ele¬ 
mentary, secondary, and higher; voluntary and state — was 
brought under the control of one single local authority, and Vol¬ 
untary Schools were taken over and made a charge on the “rates” 
equally with the Board Schools. New local Educational Com¬ 
mittees and Councils replaced the old School Boards, and all 
secular instruction in state-aided schools of all types was now 
placed under their control. Religious instruction could continue 
where desired. In addition, one third of the property of England, 
which had heretofore escaped all direct taxation for education, 
was now compelled to pay its proper share. The foundation prin¬ 
ciple that “ the wealth of the State must educate the children of 
the State” was now applied, for the first time. 

The State now abandoned the old policy of merely supervising 
and assisting voluntary associations to maintain schools, in com¬ 
petition with state-provided schools, and assumed the whole 
responsibility for the secular instruction of the people. Though 
the law awakened intense opposition from those who felt that it 
“riveted the hand of the cleric on the schools of the land,” it 
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nevertheless equalized and unified educational provisions; paved 
the way for much future progress; made the general provision of 
secondary education possible; and represented an important new 
step in the process of creating a national system of education 
for the people. Under this Law much has been done by the 
new Central Board of Education, and subsequent supplementary 
legislation, to increase materially the efficiency of the education 
provided. 

Since 1902 the cost for education per pupil has been increased 
more than one half. The local authorities, to whom were given 
large powers of control, have levied taxes liberally, and the State 
has also increased its grants. Since 1902 also there has been a 
continual agitation for a resettlement of the educational question 
along broad national lines. Bills have been introduced, and 
important committees have considered the matter, but no af¬ 
firmative action was taken. By the time of the opening of 
the World War it may be said that English opinion had about 
agreed upon the principle of public control of all schools, 
absolute religious freedom for teachers, local option as to re¬ 
ligious instruction, large local liberty in management and con¬ 
trol, well-trained and well-paid teachers, and the fusing of all 
types of schools into a democratic and truly national school sys¬ 
tem, strong in its unity and national elements, but free from cen¬ 
tralized bureaucratic control. It was left for the World War to 
give emphasis to this national need and to permit the final 
creation of such an educational organization. 

The incorporation of secondary education into the naticW 
system. For centuries the education of the small ruling class hac 
been conducted by the private tutor and the endowed secondary 
school, and had been completed by a few years at Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge. The Reform Bill of 1832 had raised the middle commer¬ 
cial and industrial classes to power, and had created new demands 
for secondary and higher education for the sons of this class. The 
old endowed schools were now no longer sufficient in numbers, 
and the result was the founding of many private and joint-stock- 
company secondary schools to minister to the new educational 
needs. The Second Reform Bill of 1867 enfranchised a very much 
greater number of citizens, and the increasing wealth and th® 
increasing demands for educational advantages led to an insist¬ 
ence for a further extension along secondary and higher lines. 
The result was seen in the investigation of the nine “Great 
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Public Schools” of England, 1 by the Lord Clarendon Commission 
(1861-64); and the appointment of the British Schools Inquiry 
Commission of 1864-67, to inquire into the 820 other endowed 
schools and the 122 proprietary or joint-stock-company schools of 
the land. The Report of the first led to the Public Schools Act of 
1868, reforming abuses and regulating the use of their old endow¬ 
ments. The second pointed out the great deficiency then existing 
in secondary education, 2 and led to the enactment of the Endowed 
Schools Act of 1869, placing all endowed schools under centralized 
supervision. We see here the beginnings of state supervision and 
control of the age-old endowments for Latin grammar schools and 
other types of schools for secondary training. The repeal of the 
old Religious-Tests-for-Degrees legislation, at the old universities 
(R. 30S), in 187 r, transformed these from Church-of-England into 
national institutions, and opened up the whole range of education 
to all who could meet the standards and pay the fees. 

Under the Act of 1870 many local school boards, especially in 
the manufacturing cities, began to satisfy the new needs by the 
organization of Higher Grade Schools, or High Schools, to supple¬ 
ment the work of the elementary schools and to extend upward, 
in a truly democratic fashion, the educational ladder. In tins 
movement the manufacturing cities of Sheffield, Birmingham, 
and Manchester were the leaders. In these three cities also, as 
well as in four others (Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool, and London) 3 
new modern-type universities were created. The Department of 
Science and Art (created in 1853) also began, in r872, to give 
large grants to the cities for the establishment of a three-years’ 
course in science, for the encouragement of scientific training. 
These new secondary-type schools, providing for the direct pas¬ 
sage of children from the elementary to the secondary schools, 
with many free places for capable students, served to increase the 
friction between rate-aided schools on the one hand, and volun¬ 
tary and endowed and proprietary schools on the other. Carry- 

1 These were the seven endowed secondary boarding schools —Winchester (1382), 
Eton (1440), Shrewsbury (1552), Westminster (1560), Rugby (1567), Harrow 
(1571), and Chaiterhouse (1611)—and the two endowed day schools, — Saint 
Paul's (13x0) and Merchant Taylors’ (1561). 

2 At least one hundred towns, the Report showed, with a population of five 
thousand or over had no endowed secondary school, and London, with a population 
then (1867) of over three million, had but twenty-six schools and less than three 
thousand pupils enrolled. All the new manufacturing cities were in even worse 
condition than London. 

J The University of London was originally founded in i8j6, and reorganized in 

l^oo. 
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ing out, as they did, Huxley’s idea of a broad educational ladder, 
they also represented a very democratic innovation in English 
educational procedure. 

In 1894 a Commission — a favorite English method for con¬ 
sidering vexatious questions — was appointed, under the chair¬ 
manship of Mr. James (afterwards Lord) Bryce, “to consider the 
best methods of establishing a well-organized system of secondary 
education in England.” The Report was important and influ¬ 
ential. It recommended the creation of a general Board of Edu¬ 
cation under a responsible government Minister, with a perma¬ 
nent Secretary and a Consultative Educational Council (as was 
done in 1899); the establishment of local county and borough 
boards to provide adequate secondary-school accommodations, 
with aid from the “rates”; the inspection of secondary schools 
by the Central Board of Education; the professional training of 
secondary-school teachers; and a great extension of the free- 
scholarship plan to children from the elementary schools. On 
this last point the Report said: 2 

We have to consider the means whereby the children of the less well- 
to-do classes of our population may be enabled to obtain such secondary 
education as may be suitable and needful for them. As we have not 
recommended that secondary education shall be provided free of cost 
to the whole community, we deem it all the more needful that ample 
provision be made by every local authority for enabling selected chil¬ 
dren of poorer parents to climb the educational ladder. . . . The assist¬ 
ance we have contemplated should be given by means of a carefully 
graduated system of scholarships, varying in value in the age at which 
they are awarded and the class of school or institution at which they 
are tenable. 

The Act of 1902 unified control of both elementary and secon¬ 
dary education. Any private or endowed secondary school was 
left free to accept or reject government aid and inspection, but, 
if the aid were accepted, inspection and the following of govern¬ 
ment plans were required. Secondary education must provide 
for scholars up to or beyond the age of sixteen. No attempt was 
made to unify the work and character of the secondary schools, 
it being clearly recognized that, in England at least, these must 
be suited to the different requirements of the scholars, the means 

1 The scientist Thomas Huxley was a London School Board member, and, speak¬ 
ing as such, he expressed the views of many when he said: "I conceive it to be our 
duty to make a ladder from the gutter to the university along which any child may 
climb." 

2 Royal ( Bryce ) Commission on Secondary Education, vol. 1, p. 299. London, i 3 q; 
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of the parents, the age at which schooling will stop, and the prob¬ 
able place in the social organism of England which the pupils will 
occupy. By 1910, out of 841 secondary schools in England re¬ 
ceiving grants of state aid, 325 were supported by local authori¬ 
ties and were the crea¬ 
tions of the preceding four 
decades. Most of the oth¬ 
ers represented old Latin 
grammar-school founda¬ 
tions, thus incorporated 
into the national system, 
and without that violence 
and destruction of endow¬ 
ments which character¬ 
ized the transformations 
in France and Italy. 

A national system at 
last evolved. It is a little 
more than two centuries 
from the founding of the 
Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge 
(1699) to the very import¬ 
ant Fisher Education Act 1 
of August, 1918. The first 
marked the beginnings of 
the voluntary system; the 
second “the first real at¬ 
tempt in England to lay 
broad and deep the foun¬ 
dations of a scheme of ed¬ 
ucation which would be 
trulynational.” ThisAct, 
passed by Parliament in the midst of a war which called upon the 
English people for heavy sacrifices, completed the evolution ot 
two centuries and organized the educational resources—element¬ 
ary, secondary, evening, adult, technical, and higher—into one 



Local and 
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Endowed 
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5 Proprietary 
4 Schools 


Fig. 195. The English Educational 
System as finally evolved 

The years, for the divisions of English educa¬ 
tion, are only approximate, as English educa¬ 
tion is more flexible than that found in most 
other lands. 


1 Known as the “Education Act, 191S” (S and 9 Geo. V, ch. 39). The Act has 
been reprinted in full in the Biennial Survey oj Education, 1916-18, of the United 
States Commissioner of Education, in the chapter on Education in Great Britain. 
It also has been reprinted as an appendix to Moore. E. C., What the Waj teaches 
obaui Education, New York, 1919. 
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national system, animated by a national purpose, and aimed at 
the accomplishment for the nation of twentieth-century ends on 
the most democratic basis of any school system in Europe. In so 
doing Huxley’s educational ladder has not only been changed 
into a broad highway, but the educational traditions of England 
(R. 306) have been preserved and moulded anew. 

The central national supervisory authority has been still further 
strengthened; the compulsion to attend greatly extended; and the 
voice of the State has been uttered in a firmer tone than ever 
before in English educational history. Taxes have been increased; 
the scope of the school system extended; all elements of the sys¬ 
tem better integrated; laggard local educational authorities sub¬ 
jected to firmer control; the training of teachers looked after more 
carefully than ever before; and the foundations for unlimited im¬ 
provement and progress in education laid down. Still, in doing 
all this, the deep English devotion to local liberties has been 
clearly revealed. The dangers of a centralized Frencli-type edu¬ 
cational bureaucracy have been avoided; necessary, and relatively 
high, minimum standards have been set up, but without sacrific¬ 
ing that variety which has always been one of the strong points 
of English educational effort; and the legitimate claims of the 
State have been satisfied without destroying local initiative and 
independence. In this story of two centuries and more of struggle 
to create a really national system of education for the people we 
see strongly revealed those prominent characteristics of English 
national progress — careful consideration of new ideas, keen sen¬ 
sitiveness to vested rights, strong sense of local liberties and 
responsibilities, large dependence on local effort and good sense, 
progress by compromise, and a slow grafting-on of the best ele¬ 
ments of what is new without sacrificing the best elements of 
what is old. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Show that the English method of slow progress and after long discussion 
would naturally result in a plan bearing evidence of many compromises. 

2. What does the extensive Charity-School movement in eighteenth-century 
England indicate as to the comparative general interest in learning in 
England and the other lands we have previously studied? 

3. Show how the Sunday-School instruction, meager as it was, was very 
important in England in paving the way for further educational progress. 

4. What do all the different late eighteenth-century voluntary educational 
movements indicate as to comparative popular interest in education in 
England and Prussia? England and France? 
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5. Can you explain the much greater percentage of city poor in England in 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries than in French or 
German lands? 

6 . Can you explain why periods of prolonged warfare are usually followed 
by periods of social and political unrest? 

7. Can you explain why Pestalozzian ideas found such slow acceptance in 
England? 

8. Explain, on the basis of the English adult manufacturing conception oi 
education, why monitorial instruction was hailed as “a new expedient, 
parallel and rival to the modern inventions in the mechanical depart¬ 
ments.” 

g. To what extent do we now accept Robert Owen’s conception of the 
influence of education on children? 

10. Show how the many philanthropic societies for the education of the 
children of the poor came in as a natural transition from church to state 
education. 

11. Show the importance of the School Societies in accustoming people to 
the idea of free and general education. 

12. Show how the Lancastrian system formed a natural bridge between pri¬ 
vate philanthropy in education and tax-supported state schools. 

13. Why were the highly mechanical features of the Lancastrian organiza¬ 
tion so advantageous in its day, whereas we of to-day would regard them 
as such a disadvantage? 

14. Explain how the Lancastrian schools dignified the work of the teacher 
by revealing the need for teacher-training. 

15. Assuming that there may be some validity to the arguments of Kay- 
Shuttleworth, what are the limitations to such reasoning? 

16. What theory as to education would naturally lie behind a “payment-by- 
results” plan of distributing state aid? 

17. Show how English educational development during the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury has been deeply modified by the progress of democracy. 

18. Show how the English have attained to minimum standards without 
imposing uniform requirements that destroy individuality and initia¬ 
tive. 


SELECTED READINGS 

In the accompanying Book of Readings the following illustrative selections 
are reproduced: 

291. Parliamentary Report: Charity-School Education described. 

292. S.P.C.K.: Cost and Support of Charity-Schools. 

293. Raikes: Description of the Gloucester Sunday Schools. 

294. Guthrie: Organization, Support, and Work of a Ragged School. 

295. Smith, A,: On the Education of the Common People. 

296. Malthus: On National Education. 

297. Smith, S.: The School of Lancaster described. 

298. Philanthropist: Automatic Character of the Monitorial Schools. 

299. Montmorency, de: The First Parliamentary Grant for Education. 

300. Macaulay: On the Duty of the State to Provide Education. 

301. Mosely: Evils of Apprenticing the Children of Paupers. 

302. ICay-Shuttleworth: Typical Reasoning in Opposition to Free Schools, 

303. Macnamera: The Duke of Newcastle Commission Reporv. 

304. Statute: Elementary Education Act of 1870. 

305. Statute: Abolition of Religious Tests at the Universities, 

306. Times: The Educational Traditions of England. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE READINGS 

x. Characterize the type of education described by the witness (291). 

2. Considering equipment provided and comparative money values, then 
and now, about how much of an effort did support (292) involve? 

3. What class of children did Raikes (293) make provision for? 

4. Characterize the type of education provided (294) in the Ragged 
Schools. 

5. Would Adam Smith’s reasoning (295) still hold true? 

6. Would that of Malthus (296)? 

7. Indicate the improvements Lancaster had made (297, 298) in organi¬ 
zation and teaching efficiency. 

8. Was the first English parliamentary grant (299) expressive of deep 
national interest? 

9. Would Macaulay's reasoning (300) still be true? 

10. Is it probable that the apprenticing of paupers had always given such 
(301) results? 

n. How sound was Kay-Shuttleworth’s reasoning (302)? 

12. What merit was there to the “payment-by-results” recommendation of 
the Duke of Newcastle Commission (303)? 

13. Just what kind of schools did the Act of 1870 (304) make provision for? 

14. Have we ever had such religious requirements as those so long main¬ 
tained (305) at the English universities? 

SUPPLEMENTARY REFERENCES 

Allen, W. 0 . B. and McClure, E. Two Hundred Years; History oj 
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*Binns, H. B. A Century of Education, 1808-1go8, History of the British 
and Foi sign S( 'ml Society. 

*Birchenough, C History of Elementary Education in England and Wales 
since 1800. 

Escott, T, FI. S. Social Transformations of the Victorian Era, 

Harris, J. H. Robert Raikes ; the Man and his Work. 

*Holman, H, English National Education, 
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CHAPTER XXV 

AWAKENING AN EDUCATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 

I. EARLY NATIONAL ATTITUDES AND INTERESTS 

The American problem. The beginnings of state educational 
organization in the United States present quite a different history 
from that traced for Prussia, France, Italy, or England. While 
the parochial school existed in the Central Colonies, and in time 
had to be subordinated to state ends; and while the idea of educa¬ 
tion as a charity had been introduced into all the Ang lican Colo¬ 
nies, and later had to be stamped out; the problem of educational 
organization in America was not, as in Europe, one of bringing 
church schools and old educational foundations into harmonious 
working relations with the new state school systems set up. In¬ 
stead the old educational foundations were easily transformed to 
adapt them to the new conditions, while only in the Central Colo¬ 
nies did the religious-charity conception of education give any 
particular trouble. The,American educational problem was 
essentially that of first awakening, in a new land, a consciousness 
of need for general education; and second, that of developing a 
willingness to pay for what it finally came to be deemed desirable 
to provide. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, as we have pointed 
out (p. 438)) the earlier religious interests in America had clearly 
begun to wane. In the New England Colonies the school of the 
civil town had largely replaced the earlier religious school. In 
the Middle Colonies many of the parochial schools had died out. 
In the Southern Colonies, where the classes in society and negro 
slavery made common schools impossible, and the lack of city life 
and manufacturing made them seem largely unnecessary, the 
common school had tended to disappear. Even in New England, 
where the Calvinistic conception of the importance of education 
had most firmly established the idea of school support, the eight¬ 
eenth century witnessed a constant struggle to prevent the dying- 
out of that which an earlier generation had deemed it important 
to create. 

Effect of the war on education. The effect of the American 
War for Independence, on all types of schools, was disastrous. 
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The growing troubles with the mother country had, for more 
than a decade previous to the opening of hostilities, tended to 
concentrate attention on other matters than schooling. Political 
discussion and agitation had largely monopolized the thinking of 
the time. 

With the outbreak of the war education everywhere suffered 
seriously. Most of the rural and parochial schools closed, or 
continued a more or less intermittent existence. In New York 
City, then the second largest city in the country, practically all 
schools closed with British occupancy and remained closed until 
after the end of the war. The Latin grammar schools and acade¬ 
mies often closed from lack of pupils, while the colleges were 
almost deserted. Harvard and Kings, in particular, suffered 
grievously, and sacrificed much for the cause of liberty. The 
war engrossed the energies and the resources of the peoples of the 
different Colonies, and schools, never very securely placed in the 
affectiojtis of the people, outside of New England, were allowed to 
fall into decay or entirely disappear. The period of the Revolu¬ 
tion and the period of reorganization which followed, up to the 
beginning of the national government (1775-89), were together 
a time of rapid decline in educational .advantages and increasing 
illiteracy among the people. Meager as had been the opportuni¬ 
ties for schooling before 1775, the opportunities by 1790, except 
in a few cities and in the New England districts, had shrunk 
almost to the vanishing point. For Boston (R. 307), Providence 
(Rs. 309, 3x0), and a number of other places we have good pic¬ 
tures preserved of the schools which actually did exist. 

The close of the war found the country both impoverished and 
exhausted. All the Colonies had made heavy sacrifices, many 
had been overrun by hostile armies, and the debt of the Union 
and of the States was so great that many thought it could never 
be paid. The thirteen States, individually and collectively, with 
only 3,380,000 people, had incurred an indebtedness of $75,000,000 
for the prosecution of the conflict. Commerce was dead, the 
Government of the Confederation was impotent, petty insurrec¬ 
tions were common, the States were quarreling continually with 
one another over all kinds of trivial matters, England still re¬ 
mained more or less hostile, and foreign complications began to 
appear. That during such a crucial period, and for some years 
following, but little or no attention was anywhere given to the 
question of education was only natural. 
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No real educational consciousness before about 1820. Re¬ 
gardless of the national land grants for education made to the 
new States (p. 523), the provisions of the different state constitu¬ 
tions (R. 259), the beginnings made here and there in the few 
cities of the time, and the early state laws (R. 262), it can hardly 
be said that the American people had developed an educational 
consciousness, outside of New England and New York, before 
about 1820, and in some of the States, especially in the South, a 
state educational consciousness was not awakened until very 
much later. Even in New England there was a steady decline in 
education during the first fifty years of the national history. 

There were many reasons in the national life for this lack of 
interest in education among the masses of the people. The simple 
agricultural fife of the time, the homogeneity of the people, the 
absence of cities, the isolation and independence of the villages, 
the lack of full manhood suffrage in a number of the States, the 
want of any economic demand for education, and the fact that no 
important political question calling for settlement at che polls 
had as yet arisen, made the need for schools and learning seem a 
relatively minor one. The country, too, was still very poor. The 
Revolutionary War debt still hung in part over the Nation, and 
the demand for money and labor for all kinds of internal improve¬ 
ments was very large. The country had few industries, and its 
foreign trade was badly hampered by European nations. Ways 
and means of strengthening the existing Government and holding 
the Union together, 1 rather than plans which could bear fruit only 
in the future, occupied the attention of the leaders of the time. 

When the people had finally settled their political and com¬ 
mercial future by the War of 18x2-14, an d had built up a national 
consciousness on a democratic basis in the years immediately fol¬ 
lowing, and the Nation at last possessed the energy, the money, 
and the interest for doing so, they finally turned their energies 
toward the creation of a democratic system of public schools. In 
the meantime, education, outside of New England, and in part 
even there, was left largely to private individuals, churches, in¬ 
corporated school societies, and such state schools for the children 

1 "The Constitution,” as John Quincy Adams expressed it, “was extorted from 
the grinding necessities of a reluctant people” to escape anarchy and the,ultimate 
entire loss of independence, and many had grave doubts as to the permanence of 
the Union. It was not until after the close of the War of 1812 that belief in the 
stability of the Union and in the capacity of the people to govern themselves became 
the belief of the many rather than the very few, and plans for education and national 
development began to obtain a serious hearing. 
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of the poor as might have been provided by private or state 
funds, or the two combined. 

The real interest in advanced education. In so far as the 
American people may be said to have possessed a real interest in 
education during the first half-century of the national existence, 
it was manifested in the establishment and endowment of acade¬ 
mies and colleges rather than in the creation of schools for the 
people. The colonial Latin grammar school had been almost 
entirely an English institution, and never well suited to American 
needs. As democratic consciousness began to arise, the demand 
came for a more practical institution, less exclusive and less aris¬ 
tocratic in character, and better adapted in its instruction to the 
needs of a frontier society. Arising about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, a number of so-called Academies had been 
founded before the new National Government took shape. While 
essentially private institutions, arising from a church founda¬ 
tion, or more commonly a local subscription or endowment, 
it became customary for towns, counties, and States to assist in 
their maintenance, thus making them semi-public institutions. 
Their management, though, usually remained in private hands, 
or under boards or associations. 1 

Beside offering a fair type of higher training 2 before the days 
of high schools, the academies also became training-schools for 
teachers, and before the rise of the normal schools were the chief 
source of supply for the better grade of elementary teachers. 

1 After the beginning of the national life a number of States founded and endowed 
a state system of academies. Massachusetts, in 1797, granted land endowments 
to approved academies. Georgia, in 1783, created a system of county academies 
for the State. New York extended state aid to its academies, in i8t3, having put 
them under state inspection as early as 1787. Maryland chartered many acade¬ 
mies between 1801 and rSr7, and authorized many lotteries to provide them with 
funds, as did also North Carolina. The Rhode Island General Assembly chartered 
many academies, and aided them by lotteries. Ohio, Kentucky, and Indiana, 
among western States, also provided for county systems of academies. 

3 The study of Latin and a little Greek had constituted the curriculum of the old 
Latin grammar school, and its purpose had been almost exclusively to prepare boys 
for admission to the colony colleges. In true English style, Latin was made the 
language of the classroom, and even attempted for the playground as well. As a 
concession, reading, writing, and arithmetic were sometimes taught. The new 
academies, while retaining the study of Latin, and usually Greek, though now taught 
through the medium of the English, added a number of new studies adapted to the 
needs of a new society. English grammar was introduced and soon rose to a place 
of great importance, as did also oratory and declamation. Arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, geography, and astronomy were in time added, and surveying, rhetoric 
(including some literature), natural and moral philosophy, and Roman antiquities 
were frequently taught. Girls were admitted rather freely to the new academies, 
whereas the grammar schools had been exclusively for boys. For better instruction 
a "female department” was frequently organized. 
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These institutions rendered an important service during the first 
half of the nineteenth century, but were in time displaced by the 
publicly supported and publicly controlled American high school, 
the first of which dates from 1821. This evolution we shall 
describe more in detail a little later on. 

The colleges of the time. Some interest also was taken in col¬ 
lege education during this early national period. College attend¬ 
ance, however, was small, as the country was still new and the 
people were poor. As late as 1815, Harvard graduated a class of 
but 66; Yale of 69; Princeton of 40; Williams of 40; Pennsylvania 
of 15; and the University of South Carolina of 37. After the 
organization of the Union the nine old colonial colleges were re¬ 
organized, and an attempt was made to bring them into closer 
harmony with the ideas and needs of the people and the govern¬ 
ments of the States. Dartmouth, Kings (now rechristened 
Columbia), and Pennsylvania were for a time changed into state 
institutions, and an unsuccessful attempt was made to make a 
state university for Virginia out of William and Mary. Fifteen 
additional colleges were organized by 1800, and fourteen more by 
1820. Between 1790 and 1825 there was much discussion as to 
the desirability of founding a national university at the seat of 
government, and Washington in Ms will (1799) left, for that time, 
a considerable sum to the Nation to inaugurate the new under¬ 
taking. Nothing ever came of it, however. Before 1825 six 
States — Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Indi- 
iana, and Michigan — had laid the foundations of future state 
universities. The National Government had also granted to each 
new Western State two entire townships of land to help endow a 
university in each — a stimulus which eventually led to the estab¬ 
lishment of a state university in every Western State. 

A half-century of transition. The first half-century of the 
national life may be regarded as a period of transition from the 
church-control idea of education over to the idea of education 
under the control of and supported by the State. Though many 
of the early States had provided for state school systems in their 
constitutions (R. 259), the schools had not been set up, or set up 
only here and there. It required time to make this change in 
thinking. Up to the period of the beginnings of our national 
development education had almost everywhere been regarded as 
an affair of the Church, somewhat akin to baptism, marriage, the 
administration of the sacraments, and the burial of the dead. 
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Even in New England, which formed an exception, the evolution 
of the civic school from the church school was not yet complete. 

The church charity-school had become, as we have seen (p. 449) 
a familiar institution before the Revolution. The English “Soci¬ 
ety for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts” fp. 449) 
which maintained schools in connection with the Anglican 
churches in the Anglican Colonies and provided an excellent grade 
of charity-school master, withdrew at the close of the Revolution¬ 
ary War from work in this country. The different churches after 
the war continued their efforts to maintain their church charity- 
schools, though there was for a time a decrease in both their num¬ 
bers and their effectiveness. 

In the meantime the demand for education grew rather rapidly, 
and the task soon became too big for the churches to handle, 
For long the churches made an effort to keep up, as they were 
loath to relinquish in any way their former hold on the training 
of the young. The churches, however, were not interested in the 
problem except in the old way, and this was not what the new 
democracy wanted. The result was that, with the coming of 
nationality and the slow but gradual growth of a national con¬ 
sciousness, national pride, national needs, and the gradual devel¬ 
opment of national resources in the shape of taxable property — 
all alike combined to make secular instead of religious schools 
seem both desirable and possible to a constantly increasing num¬ 
ber of citizens. 

II. AWAKENING AN EDUCATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS 

Between about i8ro and 1830 a number of new forces —-phil¬ 
anthropic, political, social, economic — combined to c han ge the 
earlier attitude by producing conditions which made state rather 
than church control and support of education seem both desirable 
and feasible. The change, too, was markedly facilitated by the 
work of a number of semi-private philanthropic agencies which 
now began the work of founding schools and building up an inter¬ 
est in education, the most important of which were: (1) the Sun¬ 
day-School movement; (2) the City School Societies; (3) the 
Lancastrian movement; and (4) the Infant-School Societies. 
These will be described briefly, and their influence in awakening 
an educational consciousness pointed out. 

The Sunday-School movement. The Sunday School, as a 
means of providing the merest rudiments of secular and religious 
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l earning , had been made, through the initiative of Raikes of 
Gloucester (p. 617), a very important English institution for 
providing the beginnings of instruction for the children of the city 
poor. Raikes’s idea was soon carried to the United States. In 
1786 a Sunday School after the Raikes plan was organized in 
Hanover County, Virginia. In 1787 a Sunday School for African 
children was organized at Charleston, South Carolina. In 1791 
“The First Day, or Sunday School Society,” was organized at 
Philadelphia, for the establishment of Sunday Schools in that 
city. In 1793 Katy Ferguson’s “ School for the Poor ” was opened 
in New York, and this was followed by an organization of New 
York women for the extension of secular instruction among the 
poor. In 1797 Samuel Slater’s Factory School was opened at 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 

Though there had been some Sunday instruction earlier at a 
few places in New England, the introduction of the Sunday School 
from England, in 1786, marked the real beginning of the religious 
Sunday School in America. After the churches had once caught 
the idea of a common religious school on Sundays for the instruc¬ 
tion of any one, a number of societies were formed to carry on and 
extend the work. The most important of these were: 

1808. The Evangelical Society of Philadelphia. 

1816. The Female Union for the Promotion of Sabbath Schools (New 
York). 

1816, The New York Sunday School Union. 

1816. The Boston Society for the Moral and Religious Instruction of 
the Poor. 

1817. The Philadelphia Sunday and Adult School Union. 

1824. The American Sunday School Union. 

These different types of American Sunday Schools, being 
open to all instead of only to the poor and lowly, had a small 
but an increasing influence in leveling class distinctions and in 
making a common day school seem possible. The movement 
for secular instruction on Sundays, though, soon met in America 
with the opposition of the churches, and before long they took 
over the idea, superseded private initiative and control, and 
changed the character of the instruction from a day of secular 
work to an hour or so of religious teaching. The Sunday School, 
in consequence, never exercised the influence in educational devel¬ 
opment in America that it did in England. 

The City School Societies. These were patterned after the 
English charity-school subscription societies, and were forme' 3 T 
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a number of American cities during the first quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth century for the purpose of providing the rudiments of an 
education to those too poor to pay for schooling. These Societies 
were usually organized by philanthropic citizens, willing to con¬ 
tribute something yearly to provide some little education for a 
few of the many children in the city having no opportunities for 
any instruction. A number of these Societies were able to effect 
some financial connection with the city or the State. 

One of the first of these School Societies was “ The Manumission 
Society,” organized in New York, in 1785, for the purpose of 
“mitigating the evils of slavery, to defend the rights of the blacks, 
and especially to give them the elements of an education.” Alex¬ 
ander Hamilton and John Jay were among its organizers. A free 
school for colored pupils was opened, in 1787. This grew and 
prospered and was aided from time to time by the city, and in 
1801 by the State. Finally, in 1834, all its schools were merged 
with those of the “Public School Society” of the city. In 1801 
the first free school for poor white children “whose parents belong 
to no religious society, and who, from some cause or other, cannot 
be admitted into any of the charity schools of the city,” was 
opened. This was provided by the “Association of Women 
Friends for the Relief of the Poor,” which engaged “a widow 
woman of good education and morals as instructor” at £30 per 
year. This Association also prospered, and received some city or 
state aid up to 1824. By 1823 it was providing free elementary 
education for 750 children. Its schools also were later merged 
with those of the “Public School Society.” 

“ The Public School Society.” Perhaps the most famous of all 
the early subscription societies for the maintenance of schools for 
the poor was the “New York Free School Society,” which later 
changed its name to that of “The Public School Society of New 
York.” This was organized, in 1805, under the leadership of 
De Witt Clinton, then mayor of the city, he heading the subscrip¬ 
tion list with a promise of $200 a year for support. On May 14, 
1806, the following advertisement appeared in the daily papers: 

FREE SCHOOL 

The Trustees of the Society for establishing a Free School in the 
city of New York, for the education of such poor children as do not 
belong to, or are not provided tor by any religious Society, having 
engaged a Teacher, and procured a School House for the accommo¬ 
dation of a School, have now the pleasure of announcing that it is 
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proposed to receive scholars of the descriptions alluded to without 
delay; applications may be made to, &c. 

Four days later the officers of the Society issued a general 
appeal to the public (R. 311), setting forth the purposes of the 
Society and soliciting funds. 

This Society was chartered by the legislature “to provide 



Fig. 196. The First Schoolkouse built by the Free School Society 
in New York City 

Built in 1809, in Tryon Row. Cost, without site, $13,000 

schooling for all children who are the proper objects of a gratui¬ 
tous education.” It organized free public education in the city, 
secured funds, built schoolhouses, provided and trained teachers, 
and ably supplemented the work of the private and church schools. 
By its energy and its persistence it secured for itself a large share 
of public confidence, and aroused a constantly increasing interest 
in the cause of popular education. In 1853, after it had educated 
over 600,000 children and trained over 1200 teachers, this Society, 
its work done, surrendered its charter and turned over its buildings 
and equipment to the public-school department of the city, which 
had been created by the legislature in 1842. 

School Societies elsewhere. The “Benevolent Society of the 
City of Baltimore for the Education of the Female Poor,” founded 
in 1799, and the “Male Free Society of Baltimore,” organized a 
little later, were other of these early school societies, though 
neither became so famous as the Public School Society of New 
York. The schools of the city of Washington were started by sub¬ 
scription, in 1804, and for some time were in part supported by 
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subscriptions from public-spirited citizens. 1 This society did an 
important work in accustoming the people of the capital city to 
the provision of some form of free education. 

In 1800 “The Philadelphia Society 2 for the Free Instruction 
of Indigent Boys” was formed, which a little later changed to 
“The Philadelphia Society for the Establishment and Support of 
Charity Schools.” In 1814 “ The Society for the Promotion of a 
Rational System of Education” was organized in Philadelphia, 
and four years later the public sentiment awakened by a combina¬ 
tion of the work of this Society and the coming of the Lancastrian 
system of instruction enabled the city to secure a special law per¬ 
mitting Philadelphia to organize a system of city schools for the 
education of the children of its poor. Other societies which ren¬ 
dered useful educational service include the “Mechanics and 
Manufacturers Association,” of Providence, Rhode Island, organ¬ 
ized in 1789 (Rs. 308, 310); “The Albany Lancastrian School 
Society,” organized in 1826, for the education of the poor of the 
city in monitorial schools; and the school societies organized in 
Savannah in 1818, and Augusta, in 1821, “ to afford education to the 
children of indigent parents.” Both these Georgia societies re¬ 
ceived some support from state funds. 

The formation of these school societies, the subscriptions made 
by the leading men of the cities, the bequests for education, and 
the grants of some city and state aid to these societies, all of which 
in time became somewhat common, indicate a slowly rising inter¬ 
est in providing schools for the education of all. This rising 
interest in education was greatly stimulated by the introduction 
from England, about this time, of a new and what for the time 
seemed a wonderful system for the organization of education, the 
Lancastrian monitorial plan. 

The Lancastrian monitorial schools. Church-of-England ideas 
were not in much favor in the United. States for some time after 
the close of the Revolutionary War, and in consequence it was the 
Lancastrian plan which was brought over and popularized. In 
1806 the first monitorial school was opened in New York City, 
and, once introduced, the system quickly spread from Massachu- 

1 Thomas Jefferson’s name appears in the first subscription list as giving $200, 
and he was elected a member of the first governing board. The chief sources of 
support of the schools, which up to 1844 remained pauper schools, were subscrip¬ 
tions, lotteries, a tax on slaves and dogs, certain license fees, and a small appropria¬ 
tion ©1500) each year from the city council. 

2 This organization opened the first schools in Philadelphia for children regardless 
3 f religious affiliation, and for thirty-seven years rendered a useful service there. 
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setts to Georgia, and as far west as Cincinnati, Louisville, and 
Detroit. In 1826 Maryland instituted a state system of Lancas¬ 
trian schools, with a Superintendent of Public Instruction, but in 
1828 abandoned the idea and discontinued the office. A state 
Lancastrian system for North Carolina was proposed in 1832, 
but failed of adoption by the legislature. In 1829 Mexico organ¬ 
ized higher Lancastrian schools for the Mexican State of Texas. 
In 1818 Lancaster himself went to America, and was received 
with much distinction. Most of the remaining twenty years of 
his life were spent in organizing and directing schools in various 
parts of the United States. 

In many of the rising cities of the eastern part of the country 
the first free schools established were Lancastrian schools. The 
system provided education at so low a cost (p. 629) that it made 
the education of all for the first time seem possible. 1 The first 
free schools in Philadelphia (1818) were an outgrowth of Lancas¬ 
trian influence, as was also the case in many other Pennsylvania 
cities. Baltimore began a Lancastrian school six years before the 
organization of public schools was permitted by law. A number 
of monitorial high schools were organized in different parts of the 
United States, and it was even proposed that the plan should be 
adopted in the colleges. A number of New England cities, that 
already had other type schools, investigated the new moni¬ 
torial plan and were impressed with its many important points 
of superiority over methods then in use. The Report of the 
Investigating Committee (1828) for Boston (R. 312), forms a 
good example of such. As in England, the system was very 
popular from about 1810 to 1830, but by 1840 its popularity 
was over. 

The interest the new plan awakened. It is not strange that the 
new plan aroused widespread enthusiasm in many discerning men, 
and for almost a quarter of a century was advocated as the best 
system of education then known. Two quotations will illustrate 
what leading men of the time thought of it. De Witt Clinton, for 
twenty-one years president of the New York “Free School Soci¬ 
ety,” and later governor of the State, wrote, in 1809' 

1 All at once, comparatively, a new system had been introduced which not only 
improved but tremendously cheapened education. In 1822 it cost but $1.22 per 
pupil per year to give instruction in New York City, though by 1844 the per-capita 
cost, due largely to the decreasing size of the classes, had risen to $2.70, and by 1852 
to $5,83. In Philadelphia, in 1817, the expense was $3, as against $12 in the private 
and church schools, One finds many notices in the newspapers of the time as to 
the value and low cost of the new system. 
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When I perceive that many boys in our school have been taught 
to read and write in two months, who did not before know the alphabet 
and that even one has accomplished it in three weeks — when I view 
all the bearings and tendencies of this system — when I contemplate 
the habits of order which it forms, the spirit of emulation which it 
excites, the rapid improvement winch it produces, the purity of morals 
which it inculcates — when I behold the extraordinary union of celer¬ 
ity in instruction and economy of expense — and when I perceive one 
great assembly of a thousand children, under the eye of a single 
teacher, marching with unexampled rapidity and with perfect disci¬ 
pline to the goal of knowledge, I confess that I recognize in Lancaster 
the benefactor of the human race. I consider his system as creating 
a new era in education, as a blessing sent down from heaven to redeem 
the poor and distressed of this world from the power and dominion of 
ignorance. 

In a message to the legislature of Connecticut, a State then 
fairly well supplied with schools of the Massachusetts district 
type, Governor Wolcott said, in 1825: 

If funds can be obtained to defray the expenses of the necessary 
preparations, I have no doubt that schools on the Lancastrian model 
ought, as soon as possible, to be established in several parts of this 
state. Wherever from 200 to 1000 children can be convened within a 
suitable distance, this mode of instruction in every branch of reading, 
speaking, penmanship, arithmetic, and bookkeeping, will be found 
much more efficient, direct, and economical than the practices now 
generally pursued in our primary schools. 

The Lancastrian schools materially hastened the adoption of 
the free school system in all the Northern States by gradually ac¬ 
customing people to bearing the necessary taxation which free 
schools entail. They also made the common school common and 
much talked of, and awakened thought and provoked discussion 
on the question of public education. They likewise dignified the 
work of the teacher by showing the necessity for teacher-training. 
The Lancastrian Model Schools, first established in the United 
States in 18x8, were the precursors of the American normal 
schools. 

Coming of the Infant School. A curious early condition in 
America was that, in some of the cities where public schools had 
been established, by one agency or another, no provision had been 
made for beginners. These were supposed to obtain the elements 
of reading at home, or in the Dame Schools. In Boston,, for ex¬ 
ample, where public schools were maintained by the city, no chil¬ 
dren could be received into the schools who had not learned to 
read and write (R. 3x4 a). This made the common age of ad" 
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mission somewhere near eight years. The same was in part true 
of Hartford, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other cities. 
When the monitorial schools were established they tended to re¬ 
strict their membership in a similar manner, though not always 
able to do so. 

In 1816 there came to America, also from England, a valuable 
supplement to education as then known in the form of the so- 
called Infant Schools (p. 630). First introduced at Boston (R. 
313), the Infant Schools proved popular, and in 1818 the city ap¬ 
propriated $5000 for the purpose of organizing such schools to 
supplement the public-school system. These were to admit 
children at four years of age, were to be known as primary schools, 
were to be taught by women, were to be open all the year round, 
and were to prepare the children for admission to the city schools, 
which by that time had come to 
be known as English grammar 
schools. Providence, similar¬ 
ly, established primary (In¬ 
fant) schools in 1828 for child¬ 
ren between the ages of four 
and eight, to supplement the 
work of the public schools, 
there called writing schools. 

The Dame School absorbed. 

For New England the estab¬ 
lishment of primary schools 
virtually took over the Dame 
School instruction as a public 
function, and added the pri¬ 
mary grades to the previously 
existing school. We have here 
the origin of the division, often 
still retained at least in name 
in the Eastern States, of the 
"primary grades" and the 
"grammar grades" of the ele¬ 
mentary school. 

An “ Infant-School Society ” 
was organized in New York, in 
1827. The first Infant School was established under the direction 
of the Public School Society as the “Junior Department” of 



Fig. 197 

“Model” School Building of the 
Public School Society 

Erected in 1843. Cost (with site), $17,000. 
A typical New York school building, after 
1830. The infant or primary school was on 
the first floor, the second floor contains the 
girls’ school, and the third floor the boys’ 
school. Each floor had one large room 
seating 252 children; the primary school¬ 
room could be divided into two rooms by 
folding doors, so as to segregate the infant 
class. This building was for long regarded 
as the perfection of the builder’s art, and 
its picture was printed for years on the 
cover of the Society’s Annual Reports. 
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School No. 8, with a woman teacher in charge, and using moni¬ 
torial methods. A second school was established the next year, 
In 1830 the name was changed from Infant School to Primary De¬ 
partment, and where possible these departments were combined 
with the existing schools. In 1832 it was decided to organize ten 
primary schools, under women teachers, for children from four to 
ten years of age, and after the Boston plan of instruction. This 
abandoned the monitorial plan of instruction for the new Pesta- 
lozzian form, which was deemed better suited to the needs of the 
smaller children. By 1844 fifty-six Primary Departments had 
been organized in connection with the upper schools of the city. 

In Philadelphia three Infant-School Societies were founded in 
1827-28, and such schools were at once established there. By 
1830 the directors of the school system had been permitted by the 
legislature of the State to expend public money for such schools, 
and thirty such, under women teachers, were in operation in the 
city by 1837. 

Primary education organized. The Infant-School idea was 
soon somewhat generally adopted by the Eastern cities, and 


AGES 1700 1800 _ 1830 _ 1860 _ 1890 



Fig. 198. Evolution or the Essential Features or the 
American Public School System 


changed somewhat to make of it an American primary school. 
Where children had not been previously admitted to the schools 
without knowing how to read, as in Boston, they supplemented 
the work of the public schools by adding a new school beneath. 
Where the reverse had been the case, as in New York City, the 
organization of Infant Schools as Junior Departments enabled the 
existing schools to advance their work. Everywhere it resulted, 
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eventually, in the organization of primary and grammar school 
departments, often with intermediate departments in between, 
and, with the somewhat contemporaneous evolution of the first- 
high schools, the main outlines of the American free public-school 
system were now complete. 

These four important educational movements — the secular 
Sunday School, the semi-public city School Societies, the Lan¬ 
castrian plan for instruction, and the Infant-School idea — all 
arising in philanthropy, came as successive educational ideas to 
America during the first half of the nineteenth century, supple¬ 
mented one another, and together accustomed a new generation 
to the idea of a common school for all. 

III. SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND ECONOMIC INFLUENCES 

It is hardly probable, however, that these philanthropic efforts 
alone, valuable as they were, could have resulted in the great 
American battle for tax-supported schools, at as early a date as 
this took place, had they not been supplemented by a number of 
other movements of a social, political, and economic character 
which in themselves materially changed the nature and direction 
of our national life. The more important of these were: (1) The 
rise of cities and of manufacturing, (2) the extension of the suf¬ 
frage, and (3) the rise of new class-demands for schools. 

Growth of city population and manufacturing. At the time of 
the inauguration of the National Government nearly every one hi 
America lived on the farm or in some little village. The first 
forty years of the national lif e were essentially an agricultural and 
a pioneer period. Even as late as 1820 there were but thirteen 
cities of 8000 inhabitants or over in the whole of the twenty-three 
States at that time comprising the Union, and these thirteen cities 
contained but 4.9 per cent of the total population of the Nation. 

After about 1825 these conditions began to change. By 1820 
many little villages were springing up, and these frequently 
proved the nuclei for future cities. In New England many of 
these places were in the vicinity of some waterfall, where cheap 
power made manufacturing on a large scale possible. Lowell, 
Massachusetts, which in 1820 did not exist and in 1840 had a 
population of over twenty thousand people, collected there 
largely to work in the mills, is a good illustration. Other cities, 
such as Cincinnati and Detroit, grew because of their advanta¬ 
geous situation as exchange and wholesale centers. With the 
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revival of trade and commerce after the second war with Great 
Britain the cities grew rapidly both in number and size. 

The rise of the new cities, and the rapid growth of the older ones 
materially changed the nature of the educational problem, by pro¬ 
ducing an entirely new set of social and educational conditions for 
the people of the Central and Northern States to solve. The 
South, with its plantation life, negro slavery, and absence of 
manufacturing was largely unaffected by these changed condi¬ 
tions until well after the close of the Civil War. In consequence 
the educational awakening there did not come for nearly half a 
century after it came in the North. In the cities in the coast 
States north of Maryland, but particularly in those of New York 
and New England, manufacturing developed very rapidly. Cot¬ 
ton-spinning in particular became a New England industry, as did 
also the weaving of wool, while Pennsylvania became the center 
of the iron manufacturing industries. 1 

The development of this new type of factory work meant the 
beginnings of the breakdown of the old home and village indus¬ 
tries, the eventual abandonment of the age-old apprenticeship 
system (Rs. 200, 201), the start of the cityward movement of the 
rural population, and the concentration of manufacturing in large 
establishments, employing many hands to perform continuously 
certain limited phases of the manufacturing process. This in 
time was certain to mean a change in educational methods. It 
also called for the concentration of both capital and labor. The 
rise of the factory system, business on a large scale, and cheap 
and rapid transportation, all combined to diminish the impor¬ 
tance of agriculture and to change the city from an unimportant to 
a very important position in our national life. The 13 cities of 
1820 increased to 44 by 1840, and to 141 by i860. There were 
four times as many cities in the North, too, where manufacturing 
had found a home, as in the South, which remained essentially 
agricultural. 

New social problems in the cities. The many changes in the 
nature of industry and of village and home life, effected by the 
development of the factory system and the concentration of man¬ 
ufacturing and population in the cities, also contributed materi- 

1 The cotton-spinning industry illustrates the rapid growth of manufacturing in 
the United States. The 15 cotton mills of 1807 had increased to 801, by 1831; and 
to 1240, by 1840, The South owed its prosperity chiefly to cotton-growing and 
shipping, and did not develop factories and workshops until a much more recent 
period. 
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ally in changing the character of the old educational problem. 
When the cities were as yet but little villages in size and. charac¬ 
ter, homogeneous in their populations, and the many social and 
moral problems incident to the congestion of peoples of mixed 
character had not as yet arisen, the church and charity and pri¬ 
vate school solution of the educational problem was reasonably 
satisfactory. As the cities now increased rapidly in size, became 
more city-like in character, drew to them diverse elements pre¬ 
viously largely unknown, and were required by state laws to ex¬ 
tend the right of suffrage to all their citizens, the need for a new 
type of educational organization began slowly but clearly to mani¬ 
fest itself to an increasing number of citizens. The church, char¬ 
ity, and private school system completely broke down under the 
new strain. School Societies and Educational Associations, or¬ 
ganized for propaganda, now arose in the cities; grants of city or 
state funds for the partial support of both church and society 
schools were demanded and obtained; and numbers of charity 
organizations began to be established in the different cities to en¬ 
able them to handle better the new problems of pauperism, in¬ 
temperance, and juvenile delinquency which arose. 

The extension of the suffrage. The Constitution of the 
United States, though framed by the ablest men of the time, was 
framed by men who represented the old aristocratic conception of 
education and government. The same was true of the conven¬ 
tions which framed practically all the early state constitutions. 
The early period of the national life was thus characterized by the 
rule of a class — a very well-educated and a very capable class, to 
be sure — but a class elected by a ballot based on property quali¬ 
fications and belonging to the older type of political and social 
thinking. 

Notwithstanding the statements of the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, the change came but slowly. Up to 18x5 but four 
States had granted the right to vote to all male citizens, regard¬ 
less of property holdings or other somewhat similar restrictions. 
After 1815 a democratic movement, which sought to abolish all 
class rule and all political inequalities, arose and rapidly gained 
strength. In this the new States to the westward, with their ab¬ 
sence of old estates or large fortunes, and where men were judged 
more on their merits than in an older society, were the leaders. 
As will be seen from the map, every new State admitted east of 
the Mississippi River, except Ohio (admitted ip 1802k where the 
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New England element predominated, and Louisiana (1812), pro¬ 
vided for full manhood suffrage at the time of its admission to 

statehood. Seven ad¬ 
ditional Eastern S tates 
had extended the same 
full voting privileges 
to their citizens by 
1845, while the old re¬ 
quirements had been 
materially modified in 
most of the other 
Northern States. This 
democratic movement 
for the leveling of all 
class distinctions be¬ 
tween white men be¬ 
came very marked, 
after 1820; came to a 
head in the election 
of Andrew Jackson as 
President,in i828;and 
the final result was full 
manhood suffrage in 
all the States. This 
gave the farmer in the 
West and the new 
manufacturing classes in the cities a preponderating influence in 
the affairs of government. 

Educational significance of the extension of suffrage. The 
educational significance of the extension of full manhood suffrage 
to all was enormous and far-reaching. 

There now took place in the United States, after about 1825, 
what took place in England after the passage of the Second Re¬ 
form Act (p. 642) of 1867. With the extension of the suffrage to 
all classes of the population, poor as well as rich, laborer, as well 
as employer, there came to thinking men, often for the first time, 
a realization that general education had become a fundamental 
necessity for the State, and that the general education of all in the 
elements of knowledge and civic virtue must now assume that 
importance in the minds of the leaders of the State that the edu¬ 
cation of a few for the service of the Church and of the many for 



Fig. 199. Dates of the chanting of 
Full Manhood Suffrage 
Some of the older States granted almost full man¬ 
hood suffrage at an earlier date, retaining a few minor 
restrictions until the date given on the map. Slates 
shaded granted full sufirage at the time of admission 
to the Union 
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simple church membership had once held in the minds of ecclesi¬ 
astics. 

This new conception is well expressed in the preamble to the 
first (optional) school law enacted in Illinois (1825), which de¬ 
clares: 

To enjoy our rights and liberties, we must understand them; their 
security and protection ought to be the first object of a free people; 
and it is a well-established fact that no nation has ever continued long 
in the enjoyment of civil and political freedom, which was not both 
virtuous and enlightened; and believing that the advancement of liter¬ 
ature always has been, and ever will be the means of developing more 
fully the rights of man, that the mind of every citizen in a republic is 
the common property of society, and constitutes the basis of its 
strength and happiness; it is therefore considered the peculiar duty of 
a free government, like ours, to encourage and extend the improvement 
and cultivation of the intellectual energies of the whole. 

Utterances of public men and workingmen. Governors now 
began to recommend to their legislatures the establishment of 
tax-supported schools, and public men began to urge state action 
and state control. An utterance by De Witt Clinton, for nine 
years governor of New York, may be taken as an example of 
many. In a message to the legislature, in 1826, defending the 
schools established, he said: 

The first duty of government, and the surest evidence of good 
government, is the encouragement of education. A general diffusion 
of knowledge is a precursor and protector of republican institutions, 
and in it we must confide as the conservative power that will watch 
over our liberties and guard them against fraud, intrigue, corruption, 
and violence. I consider the system of our common schools as the 
palladium of our freedom, for no reasonable apprehension can be 
entertained of its subversion as long as the great body of the people 
are enlightened by education. 

After about 1825 many labor unions were formed, and the rep¬ 
resentatives of these new organizations joined in the demands for 
schools and education, urging the free education of their children 
as a natural right. In 1829 the workingmen of Philadelphia asked 
each candidate for the legislature for a formal declaration of the 
attitude he would assume toward the provision of “ an equal and a 
general system of education” for the State. In 1830 the Work¬ 
ingmen’s Committee of Philadelphia submitted a detailed report 
(R. 315), after five months spent in investigating educational con¬ 
ditions in Pennsylvania, vigorously condemning the lack of pro¬ 
vision for education in the State, and the utterly inadequate pro- 
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vision where any was made. Seth Luther, in an address on “The 
Education of Workingmen,” delivered in 1832, declared that “a 
large body of human beings are ruined by a neglect of education, 
rendered miserable in the extreme, and incapable of self-govern¬ 
ment.” Stephen Simpson, in his A Manual for Workingmen, 
published in 1831, declared that “it is to education, therefore, 
that we must mainly look for redress of that perverted system 
of society, which dooms the producer to ignorance, to toil, and 
to penury, to moral degradation, physical want, and social bar¬ 
barism.” Many resolutions were adopted by these organiza¬ 
tions demanding free state-supported schools. 1 

IV. ALIGNMENT OF INTERESTS, AND PROPAGANDA 

The alignment of interests. The second quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth century may be said to have witnessed the battle for tax- 
supported, publicly controlled and directed, and non-sectarian 
common schools. In 1825 such schools were still the distant hope 
of statesmen and reformers; in 1850 they had become an actuality 
in almost every Northern S tate. The twenty-five years interven¬ 
ing marked a period of public agitation and educational propa¬ 
ganda; of many hard legislative fights; of a struggle to secure de¬ 
sired legislation, and then to hold what had been secured; of many 
bitter contests with church and private-school interests, which 
felt that their “vested rights” were being taken from them; and 
of occasional referenda in which the people were asked, at the 
next election, to advise the legislature as to what to do. Except¬ 
ing the battle for the abolition of slavery, perhaps no question has 
ever been before the American people for settlement which caused 
so much feeling or aroused such bitter antagonisms. The friends 
of free schools were at first commonly regarded as fanatics, dan¬ 
gerous to the State, and the opponents of free schools were con¬ 
sidered by them as old-time conservatives or as selfish members 
of society. 

Naturally such a bitter discussion of a public question forced an 
alignment of the people for or against publicly supported and 

1 Among many resolutions adopted by the laboring organizations the following is 
typical: “At a General Meeting of Mechanics and Workingmen held in New York 
City, in 1829, it was 

“ Resolved , that next to life and liberty, we consider education the greatest blessing 
bestowed upon mankind. 

“Resolved, that the public funds should be appropriated (to a reasonable extent) 
to the purpose of education upon a regular system that shall insure the opportunity 
to every individual of obtaining a competent education before he shall have arrived 
at the age of maturity.” 
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controlled schools, and this alignment of interests may be roughly 
stated to have been about as follows: 

1 . For Public Schools. 

Men considered as: 

x. “ Citizens of the Republic.” 

2. Philanthropists and humanitarians. 

3. Public men of large vision. 

4. City residents. 

5. The intelligent workingmen in the cities. 

6 . Non-taxpayers. 

7. Calvinists. 

8. “ New England men.” 

II. Lukewarm, or against Public Schools. 

Men considered as: 

1. Belonging to the old aristocratic class. 

2. The conservatives of society. 

3. Politicians of small vision. 

4. Residents of rural districts. 

5. The ignorant, narrow-minded, and penurious. 

6. Taxpayers. 

7. Lutherans, Reformed-Church, Mennonites, and Quakers. 

8. Southern men. 

9. Proprietors of private schools. 

10. The non-English-speaking classes. 

The work of propaganda. To meet the arguments of the ob¬ 
jectors, to change the opinions of a thinking few into the common 
opinion of the many, to overcome prejudice, and to awaken the 
public conscience to the public need for free and common schools 
in such a democratic society, was the work of a generation. To 
convince the masses of the people that the scheme of state schools 
was not only practicable, but also the best and most economical 
means for giving their children the benefits of an education; to 
convince propertied citizens that taxation for education was in the 
interests of both public and private welfare; to convince legisla¬ 
tors that it was safe to vote for free-school bills; and to overcome 
the opposition due to apathy, religious jealousies, and private in¬ 
terests, was the work of years. In time, though, the desirability 
of common, free, tax-supported, non-sectarian, state-controlled 
schools became evident to a majority of the citizens in the differ¬ 
ent American States, and as it did the American State School, 
free and equally open to all, was finally evolved and took its place 
as the most important institution in the national life working for 
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the perpetuation of a free democracy and the advancement of the 
public welfare. 

For this work of propaganda hundreds of School Societies and 
Educational Associations were organized; many conventions 
were held, and many resolutions favoring state schools were 
adopted; many “Letters” and “Addresses to the Public” were 
written and published; public-spirited citizens traveled over the 
country, making addresses to the people explaining the advan¬ 
tages of free state schools; many public-spirited men gave the best 
years of their lives to the state-school propaganda; and many gov¬ 
ernors sent communications on the subject to legislatures not yet 
convinced as to the desirability of state action. At each meeting 
of the legislatures for years a deluge of resolutions, memorials, 
and petitions for and against free schools met the members. 

The invention of the steam printing press came at about this 
time, and the first modern newspapers at a cheap price now ap¬ 
peared. These usually espoused progressive measures, and tre¬ 
mendously influenced public sentiment. Those not closely con¬ 
nected with church or private-school interests usually favored 
public tax-supported schools. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Explain why the development of a national consciousness was practically 
necessary before an educational consciousness could be awakened. 

2. Show why it was natural, suffrage conditions considered, that the early 
interest should have been in advanced education. 

3. Why did the Sunday-School movement prove of so much less usefulness 
in America than in England? 

4. Show the analogy between the earlier school societies for educational 
work and other forms of modern associative effort. 

5. Explain the great popularity of the Lancastrian schools over those previ¬ 
ously common in America. 

6. What were two of the important contributions of the Infant-School idea 
to American education? 

7. Why are schools and education much more needed in a country experi¬ 
encing a city and manufacturing development than in a country experi¬ 
encing an agricultural development? 

8. Show how the development of cities caused the old forms of education to 
break down, and made evident the need for a new type of education. 

9. Show how each extension of the suffrage necessitates an extension of 
educational opportunities and advantages. 

10. Explain the alignment of each class, for or against tax-supported schools ( 
on historical and on economic grounds. 
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SELECTED READINGS 

In the accompanying Book of Readings the following illustrative selec¬ 
tions are reproduced: 

307. Fowle: The Schools of Boston about 1790-1815. 

308. Rhode Island: Petition for Free Schools, 1799. 

309. Providence: Rules and Regulations for the Schools in 1820. 

310. Providence: A Memorial for Better Schools, 1837. 

3x1. Bourne: Beginnings of Public Education in New York City. 

312. Boston Report: Advantages of the Monitorial System. 

3x3. Wightman: Establishment of Primary Schools in Boston. 

314. Boston: The Elementary-School System in 1823. 

315. Philadelphia: Report of Workingmen’s Committee on Schools. 

QUESTIONS ON THE READINGS 

1. Just what advantages for boys and for girls existed in Boston (307 a, b) 
before the creation of the reading schools? 

2. What improvements and additions did the reading schools (307 c) 
introduce? 

3. State the main features of the Rhode Island petition (308) of 1799. 

4. Just what kind of schools do the Providence regulations (309) of 1820 
provide for and describe? 

5. Despite the many advances made in public schools since the date of the 
Providence Memorial (310), have relative public and private school 
expenditures materially changed? 

6. Compare the New York Public School Society Address (311) with the 
English charity-school organization (237, 238) as to purpose and 
instruction. 

7. Show that a report on modern classroom organization would present 
advantages over the monitorial plan, comparable with those outlined by 
the Boston Report (312) comparing the monitorial and individual plans. 

8. Just what does the Boston Report on Primary Schools (313) reveal as 
to the character of education then provided? 

9. Just what kind of elementary schools did Boston have (3x4) in 1823? 

10. Just what kind of schools existed in the cities of Pennsylvania in 1830, 

judging from the Report (315) of the Workingmen’s Committee? Was 
the Report correct with reference to “a monopoly of talent”? 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

THE AMERICAN BATTLE FOR FREE STATE SCHOOLS 

The problem which confronted those interested in establishing 
state-controlled schools was not exactly the same in any two 
States, though the battle in many States possessed common ele¬ 
ments, and hence was somewhat similar in character. Instead 
of tracing the struggle in detail in each of the different States, it 
will be much more profitable for our purposes to pick out the 
main strategic points in the contest, and then illustrate the con¬ 
flict for these by describing conditions in one or two States where 
the controversy was most severe or most typical. The seven 
strategic points in the struggle for free, tax-supported, non-sec¬ 
tarian, state-controlled schools in the United States were: 

1. The battle for tax support. 

2. The battle to eliminate the pauper-school idea. 

3. The battle to make the schools entirely free. 

4. The battle to establish state supervision. 

5. The battle to eliminate sectarianism. 

6. The battle to extend the system upward. 

7. Addition of the state university to crown the system. 

We shall consider each of these, briefly, in order. 

I. THE BATTLE FOR TAX SUPPORT 

Early support and endowment funds. In New England, land 
endowments, local taxes, direct local appropriations, license taxes, 
and rate-bills had long been common. Land endowments began 
early in the New England Colonies, while rate-bills date back to 
the earliest times and long remained a favorite means of raising 
money for school support. These means were adopted in the 
different States after the beginning of our national period, and to 
them were added a variety of license taxes, while occupational 
taxes, lotteries, and bank taxes also were employed to raise money 
for schools. A few examples of these may be cited: 

Connecticut, in 1774, turned over all proceeds of liquor licenses 
to the towns where collected, to be used for schools. New Or¬ 
leans, in 1826, licensed two theaters on condition that they each 
> pay $3000 annually for the support of schools in the city. New 
f York, in 1799, authorized four state lotteries to raise $100,000 for 
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schools, a similar amount again in 1801, and numerous other lot¬ 
teries before 18x0. New Jersey (R. 246) and most of the other 
States did the same. Congress passed fourteen joint resolutions, 
between 1812 and 1836, authorizing lotteries to help support the 
schools of the city of Washington. Bank, taxes were a favorite 
source of income for schools, between about 1825 and i860, banks 
being chartered on condition that they would pay over each year 
for schools a certain sum or percentage of their earnings. These 
all represent what is known as indirect taxation, and were val¬ 
uable in accustoming the people to the idea of public schools 
without appearing to tax them for their support. 

The National Land Grants, begun in the case of Ohio in 1802, 
soon stimulated a new interest in schools. Each State admitted 
after Ohio also received the sixteenth section for the support of 
common schools, and two townships of land for the endowment of 
a state university. The new Western States, following the lead 
of Ohio (R. 260) and Indiana (R. 261), dedicated these section 
lands and funds to free common schools. The sixteen older 
States, however, did not share in these grants, so most of them 
now set about building up a permanent school fund of their own, 
though at first without any very clear idea as to how the income 
from the fund was to be used. 1 

The beginnings of school taxation. The early idea, which 
seems for a time to have been generally entertained, that the in¬ 
come from land grants, license fees, and these permanent endow¬ 
ment funds would in time entirely support the necessary schools, 
was gradually abandoned as it was seen how little in yearly in¬ 
come these funds and lands really produced, and how rapidly the 
population of the States was increasing. By 1825 it may be said 
to have been clearly recognized by thinking men that the only 
safe reliance of a system of state schools lay in the general and di¬ 
rect taxation of all property for their support. “The wealth of 

1 Connecticut and New York both had set aside lands, before 1S00, to create such 
a fund, Connecticut’s fund dating back to 1750. Delaware, in 1796, devoted the 
income from marriage and tavern licenses to the same purpose, but made no use of 
the fund for twenty years. Connecticut, in 1795, sold its “Western Reserve” in 
Ohio for $1,200,000, and added this to its school fund. New York, in 1805, similarly 
added the proceeds of the sale of half a million acres of state lands, though the fund 
then formally created accumulated unused until 1812. Tennessee began to build 
up a permanent state school fund in 1806; Virginia in 1810; South Carolina in 1831; 
Maryland in 1812; New Jersey in 1816; Georgia in 1817; Maine, New Hampshire, 
Kentucky, and Louisiana in 1821; Vermont and North Carolina in 1825; Pennsyl¬ 
vania in 1831; and Massachusetts in 1834. These were established as permanent 
state funds, the annual income only to be used, in some way to be determined later, 
for the support of some form of schools. 
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the State must educate the children of the State” became a 
watchword, and the battle for direct, local, county, and state 
taxation for education was clearly on by 1825 to 1830 in all the 
Northern States, except the four in New England where the prin¬ 
ciple of taxation for education had for long been established. 1 
Even in these States the struggle to increase taxation and provide 
better schools called for much argument and popular education 
(R. 316), and occasional backward movements (Rs. 3x7, 3x8) 
were encountered. 


The struggle to secure the first legislation, weak and ineffective 
as it seems to us to-day, was often hard and long. “ Campaigns 

of education” had to be 
prepared for and carried 
through. Many thought 
that tax-supported schools 
would be dangerous for 
the State, harmful to in¬ 
dividual good, and thor¬ 
oughly undemocratic. 
Many did not see the need 
for schools at all. Por¬ 
tions of a town or a city 
would provide a free 
school, while other por¬ 
tions would not. Often 
those in favor of taxation 



Fig. 200. The First Free Public 
School in Detroit 

A one-room school, opened in the Second Ward, 
in 1838. No action was taken in any other 
ward until 1842 


were bitterly assailed, and even at times threatened with per¬ 
sonal violence. Often those in favor of improving the schools 
had to wait patiently for the opposition slowly to wear itself out 
(R. 319) before any real progress could be made. 

State support fixed the state system. With the beginnings of 
state aid in any substantial sums, either from the income from 
permanent endowment funds, state appropriations, or direct state 

1 Now for the first time direct taxation for schools was likely to be felt by the tax¬ 
payer, and the fight for and against the imposition of such taxation was on in earnest. 
The course of the struggle and the results were somewhat different in the diSerent 
States, but, in a general way, the progress of the conflict was somewhat as follows: 

1. Permission granted to comnumities so desiring to organize a school taxing 
district, and to tax for school support the property of those consenting and 
residing therein. 

2. Taxation of all property in the taxing district permitted. 

3. State aid to such districts, at first from the income from permanent endowment 
funds, and later from the proceeds of a small state appropriation or a state or 
county tax. 

4. Compulsory local taxation to supplement the state or county grant. 
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taxation, the State became, for the first time, in a position to en¬ 
force quite definite requirements in many matters. Communi¬ 
ties which would not meet the State’s requirements would receive 
no state funds. 

One of the first requirements to be thus enforced was that com¬ 
munities or districts receiving state aid must also levy a local tax 
for schools. Commonly the requirement was a duplication of 
state aid. Generally speaking, and recognizing exceptions in a 
few States, this represents the beginnings of compulsory local 
taxation for education. As early as 1797 Vermont had required 
the towns to support their schools on penalty of forfeiting their 
share of state aid. New York in 1812, Delaware in 1829, and 
New Jersey in 1846 required a duplication of all state aid received. 
Wisconsin, in its first constitution of 1848, required a local tax for 
schools equal to one half the state aid received. The next step in 
state control was to add still other requirements, as a prerequisite 
to receiving state aid. One of the first of such was that a certain 
length of school term, commonly three months, must he provided 
in each school district. Another was the provision of free heat, 
and later on free schoolbooks and supplies. 

When the duplication-of-state-aid-received stage had been 
reached, compulsory local taxation for education had been estab¬ 
lished, and the great central battle for the creation of a state 
school system had been won. The right to tax for support, and to 
compel local taxation, was the key to the whole state system of 
education. From this point on the process of evolving an ade¬ 
quate system of school support in any State has been merely the 
further education of public opinion to see new educational needs. 

II. THE BATTLE TO ELIMINATE THE PAUPER-SCHOOL IDEA 

The pauper-school idea. The pauper-school idea was a direct 
inheritance from England, and its home in America was in the 
old Central and Southern Colonies, where the old Anglican 
Church had been in control. New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela¬ 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, and Georgia were the chief representa¬ 
tives, though the idea had friends among certain classes of the 
population in other of the older States. The new and democratic 
West would not tolerate it. The pauper-school conception was a 
direct inheritance from English rule, belonged to a society based 
on classes, and was wholly out of place in a Republic founded on 
the doctrine that “all men are created equal, and endowed by 
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their Creator with certain unalienable rights.’' Still more, it was 
a very dang erous conception of education for a democratic form 
of government to tolerate or to foster. Its friends were found 
among the old aristocratic or conservative classes, the heavy tax¬ 
payers, the supporters of church schools, and the proprietors of 
private schools. Citizens who had caught the spirit of the new 
Republic, public men of large vision, intelligent workingmen, and 
mem of the New England type of thinking were opposed on prin¬ 
ciple to a plan which drew such invidious distinctions between the 
future citizens of the State. To educate part of the children in 
church or private pay schools, they said, and to segregate those 
too poor to pay tuition and educate them at public expense in 
pauper schools, often with the brand of pauper made very evident 
to them, was certain to create classes in society which in time 
would prove a serious danger to our democratic institutions. 

Large numbers of those for whom the pauper schools were in¬ 
tended would not brand themselves as paupers by sending 
their children to the schools, and others who accepted the ad¬ 
vantages offered, for the sake of their children, despised the sys¬ 
tem. 1 

The battle for the elimination of the pauper-school idea was 
fought out in the North in the States of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, and the struggle in these two States we shall now briefly 
describe. 

The Pennsylvania legislation. In Pennsylvania we find the 
pauper-school idea fully developed. The constitution of 1790 
(R. 259) had provided for a state system of pauper schools, hut 
nothing was done to carry even this constitutional direction 
into effect until 1802. A pauper-school law was then enacted, 
directing the overseers of the poor to notify such parents as 
they deemed sufficiently indigent that, if they would declare 
themselves to be paupers, their children might be sent to some 
specified private or pay school and be given free education (R. 
315). The expense for this was assessed against the education 

1 Concerning the system, “The Philadelphia Society for the Establishment and 
Support of Charity Schools,” in an “Address to the Public,” in 1S18, said: 

“In the United States the benevolence of the inhabitants has led to the establish¬ 
ment of Charity Schools, which, though aSording individual advantages, are not 
likely to be followed by the political benefits kindly contemplated by their founders. 
In the country a parent will raise children in ignorance rather than place them in 
charity schools. It is only in large cities that charity schools succeed to any extent. 
These dispositions may be improved to the best advantage, by the Legislature, in 
place of Charity Schools, establishing Public Schools for the education of all chil¬ 
dren, the offspring of the rich and the Door alike.” 
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poor-fund, which was levied and collected in the same manner as 
were road taxes or taxes for poor relief. No provision was made 
for the establishment of public schools, even for the children of the 
poor, nor was any standard set for the education to be provided in 
the schools to which they were sent. No other general provision 
for elementary education was made in the State until 1834. 

With the growth of the cities, and the rise of their special prob¬ 
lems, something more than this very inadequate provision for 
schooling became necessary. “The Philadelphia Society for the 
Establishment and Support of Charity Schools” had long been 
urging a better system, and in 1814 “The Society for the Promo- 
tion of a Rational System of Education” was organized in Phila¬ 
delphia for the purpose of educational propaganda. Bills were 
prepared and pushed, and in 1818 Philadelphia was permitted, by 
special law, to organize as “the first school district” in the State 
of Pennsylvania, and to provide, with its own funds, a system of 
Lancastrian schools for the education of the children of its poor. 1 

The Law of 1834. In 1827 “The Pennsylvania Society for the 
Promotion of Public Schools” began an educational propaganda 
which did much to bring about the Free-School Act of 1834. In 
an “Address to the Public” it declared its object to be the pro¬ 
motion of public education throughout the State of Pennsylvania, 
and the “Address” closed with these words: 

This Society is at present composed of about 250 members, and a 
correspondence has been commenced with 125 members, who reside in 
every district in the State. It is intended to direct the continued 
attention of the public to the importance of the subject; to collect and 
diffuse all information which may be deemed valuable; and to per¬ 
severe in their labors until they shall be crowned with success. 

Memorials were presented to the legislature year after year, 
governors were interested, “Addresses to the Public” were pre¬ 
pared, and a vigorous propaganda was kept up until the Free- 
School Law of 1834 was the result. 

This law, though, was optional. It created every ward, town¬ 
ship, and borough in the State a school district, a total of 987 be¬ 
ing created for the State. Each school district was ordered to 
vote that autumn on the acceptance or rejection of the law. 
Those accepting the law were to organize under its provisions, 

1 In 1821 the counties of Dauphin (Harrisburg), Allegheny (Pittsburg), Cumber¬ 
land (Carlisle), and Lancaster (Lancaster) were also exempted from the state pauper- 
school law, and allowed to organize schools for die education of the children of their 
pool. 
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while those rejecting the law were to continue under the educa¬ 
tional provisions of the old Pauper-School Act. 

The results of the school elections of 1834 are shown, by coun¬ 
ties, on the below map. Of the total of 987 districts created, 502, 
in 46 of the then 52 counties (Philadelphia County not voting), 01 



Fig. 201. The Pennsylvania School Elections of 1835 
Showing the percentage of school districts in each county organizing 
under and accepting the School Law of 1834. Percentage of districts 
accepting indicated on the map for a few of the counties. 

52 pei cent of the whole number, voted to accept the new law and 
organize under it; 264 districts, in 31 counties, or 27 per cent of the 
whole, voted definitely to reject the law; and 221 districts, in 46 
counties, or 21 per cent of the whole, refused to take any actior 
either way. In 3 counties, indicated on the map, every district- 
accepted the law, and in 5 counties, also indicated, every district 
rejected or refused to act on the law. It was the predominantly 
German counties, located in the east-central portion of the State, 
which were strongest in their opposition to the new law. One 
reason for this was that the new law provided for English schools; 
another was the objection of the thrifty Germans to taxation; 
and another was the fear that the new state schools might injure 
their German parochial schools. 

The real fight for free versus pauper schools, though, was yet 
to come. Legislators who had voted for the law were bitterly as¬ 
sailed, and, though it was but an optional law, the question of its 
repeal and the reinstatement of the old Pauper-School Law be- 
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came the burning issue of the campaign in the autumn of 1834. 
Many legislators who had favored the law were defeated for re- 
election. Others, seeing defeat, refused to run. Petitions for the 
repeal of the law, 1 and remonstrances against its repeal, flooded! 
the legislature when it met. The Senate at once repealed the 
law, but the House, largely under the leadership of a Vermonter 
by the name of Thaddeus Stevens, 2 refused to reconsider, and 
finally forced the Senate to accept an amended and a still 
stronger bill. This defeat finally settled, in principle at least, the 
pauper-school question in Pennsylvania, 3 though it was not until 
1873 that the last district in the State accepted the new system. 

Eliminating the pauper-school idea in New Jersey. No con¬ 
stitutional mention of education was made in New Jersey until 
1844, and no educational legislation was passed until 1816. In 
that year a permanent state school fund was begun, and in 1820 
the first permission to levy taxes “ for the education of such poor 
children as are paupers” was granted. In 1828 an extensive in¬ 
vestigation showed that one third of the children of the State 
were without educational opportunities, and as a result of this in¬ 
vestigation the first general school law for the State was enacted, 
in 1829. This provided for district schools, school trustees 
and visitation, licensed teachers, local taxation, and made a 
state appropriation of $20,000 a year to help establish the sys¬ 
tem. The next year, however, this law was repealed and the old 
pauper-school plan reestablished, largely due to the pressure of 
church and private-school interests. In 1830 and 1831 the state 
appropriation was made divisible among private and parochial 
schools, as well as the public pauper schools, and the use of all 
public money was limited t! to the education of the children of the 
poor.” 

Between T828 and 1838 a number of conventions of friends of 
free public schools were held in the State, and much work in the 
nature of propaganda was done. At a convention in 1838 a com¬ 
mittee was appointed to prepare an “Address to the People of 
New Jersey” on the educational needs of the State (R. 320), and 

1 Some 32,000 persons petitioned for a repeal of the law, 66 of whom signed by 
making their mark, and “not more than five names in a hundred,” reported a legis¬ 
lative committee which investigated the matter, “were signed in English script.’' 
It was from among the parochial-school Germans that the strongest opposition, to 
the law came. 

s For Stevens’s speech in deEense of the Law of 1834, see Report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education, 1898-99, vol. I, pp. 516-24. 

* By 1836 the new free-school law had been accepted by 75 per cent of the districts 
TO the State, by 1838 by 84 per cent, and by 1847 by 88 per cent. 
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speakers were sent over the State to talk to the people on the sub. 
ject. The campaign against the pauper school had just been 
fought to a conclusion in Pennsylvania, and the result of the ap¬ 
peal in New Jersey was such a popular manifestation in favor of 
free schools that the legislature of 1838 instituted a partial state 
school system- The pauper-school laws were repealed, and the 
best features of the short-lived Law of 1829 were reenacted. In 
1844 a new state constitution limited the income of the perma¬ 
nent state school fund exclusively to the support of public schools. 

With the pauper-school idea eliminated from Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, the North was through with it. The wisdom of its 
elimination soon became evident, and we hear little more of it 
among Northern people. The democratic West never tolerated 
it. It continued some time longer in Maryland, Virginia, and 
Georgia, and at places for a time in other Southern States, but 
finally disappeared in the South as well in the educational reor¬ 
ganizations which took place following the close of the Civil War. 

III. THE BATTLE TO MAKE THE SCHOOLS ENTIRELY FREE 

The schools not yet free. The rate-bill, as we have previously 
stated, was an old institution, also brought over from England, as 
the term “ rate ” signifies. It was a charge levied upon the parent 
to supplement the school revenues and prolong the school term, 
and was assessed in proportion to the number of children sent by 
each parent to the school. In some States, as for example Massa¬ 
chusetts and Connecticut, its use went back to colonial times; in 
others it was added as the cost for education increased, and it was 
seen that the income from permanent funds and authorized taxa¬ 
tion was not sufficient to maintain the school the necessary length 
of time. The deficiency in revenue was charged against the par¬ 
ents sending children to school, pro rata, and collected as ordi¬ 
nary tax-bills (R. 321). The charge was small, but it was suffi¬ 
cient to keep many poor children away from the schools, 

The rising cities, with their new social problems, could not and 
would not tolerate the rate-bill system, and one by one they se¬ 
cured special laws from legislatures -which enabled them to organ¬ 
ize a city school system, separate from city-council control, and 
under a local “board of education.” One of the provisions of 
these special laws nearly always was the right to levy a city tax 
for schools sufficient to provide free education for the children of 
the city. 
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The fight against the rate-bill in New York. The attempt to 
abolish the rate-bill and make the schools wholly free was most 
vigorously contested in New York State, and the contest there is 
piost easily described. From 1828 to 1868, this tax on the par¬ 
ents produced an average annual sum of $410,685.66, or about 
one half of the sum paid all the teachers of the State for salary. 
While the wealthy districts were securing special legislation and 



Fig. 202. The New York Referendum or 1850 

Total vote: For free schools, 17 counties and 209,346 voters; against 
free schools, 42 counties and 184,308 voters. 


taxing themselves to provide free schools for their children, the 
poorer and less populous districts were left to struggle to main¬ 
tain their schools the four months each year necessary to secure 
state aid. Finally, after much agitation, and a number of appeals 
to the legislature to assume the rate-bill charges in the form of 
general state taxation, and thus make the schools entirely free, 
the legislature, in 1849, referred the matter back to the people to 
be voted on at the elections that autumn. The legislature was to 
be thus advised by the people as to what action it should take. 
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The result was a state-wide campaign for free, public, tax-sup. 
ported schools, as against partially free, rate-bill schools. 

The result of the 1849 election was a vote of 249,872 in favor of 
makin g “the property of the State educate the children of the 
State,” and 91,952 against it. This only seemed to stir the op. 
ponents of free schools to renewed action, and they induced the 
next legislature to resubmit the question for another vote, in the 
autumn of 1850. 

The result of the referendum of 1850 is shown on the map on 
page 685. The opponents of tax-supported schools now mustered 
their full strength, doubling their vote in 1849, while the majority 
for free schools was materially cut down. The interesting thing 
shown on this map was the clear and unmistakable voice of the 
cities. They would not tolerate the rate-bill, and, despite their 
larger property interests, they favored tax-supported free schools. 
The rural districts, on the other hand, opposed the idea. 

The rate-hill in other States. These two referenda virtually 
settled the question in New York, though for a time a compro¬ 
mise was adopted. The state appropriation for schools was very 
materially increased, the rate-bill was retained, and the organiza¬ 
tion of “union districts” to provide free schools by local taxation 
where people desired them was authorized. Many of these 
“union free districts” now arose in the more progressive com¬ 
munities of the State, and finally, in 1867, after rural and other 
forms of opposition had largely subsided, and after almost all the 
older States had abandoned the plan, the New York legislature 
finally abolished the rate-bill and made the schools of New York 
entirely free. 

The dates for the abolition of the rate-bill in the other older 
Northern States were: 


1834, Pennsylvania. 
r852. Indiana. 

1853. Ohio. 

1855. Illinois. 

1864. Vermont. 


1867. New York. 

1868. Connecticut. 

1868. Rhode Island, 

1869. Michigan. 
1871. New Jersey. 


The New York fight of 1849 and 1850 was the pivotal fight; in the 
other States it was abandoned by legislative act, and without 
a serious contest. In the Southern States free education came 
with the educational reorganizations following the close of the 
Civil War. 
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IV. THE BATTLE TO ESTABLISH SCHOOL SUPERVISION 

Beginnings of state control. The great battle for state schools 
was not only for taxation to stimulate their development where 
none existed, but was also indirectly a battle for some form of 
state control of the local systems which had already grown up. 
The establishment of permanent state school funds by the older 
States, to supplement any other aid which might be granted, also 
tended toward the establishment of some form of state supervi¬ 
sion and control of the local school systems. The first step was 
the establishment of some form of state aid; the next was the im¬ 
posing of conditions necessary to secure this state aid. 

State oversight and control, however, does not exercise itself, 
and it soon became evident that the States must elect or appoint 
-gome officer to represent the State and enforce the observance of 
/its demands. It would be primarily his duty to see that the laws 
relating to schools were carried out, that statistics as to existing 
conditions were collected and printed, and that communities 
were properly advised as to their duties and the legislature as to 
tire needs of the State. We find now the creation of a series of 
school officers to represent the State, the enactment of new laws 
extending control, and a struggle to integrate, subordinate, and 
reduce to some semblance of a state school system the hundreds 
of little community school systems which had grown up. 

The first state school officers. The first American State to 
create a state officer to exercise supervision over its schools was 
New York, in 1812. In enacting the new law 1 providing for state 
aid for schools the first State Superintendent of Common Schools 
in the United States was created. So far as is known this was a 
distinctively American creation, uninfluenced by the practice in 
any other land. It was to be the duty of this officer to look after 
the establishment and maintenance of the schools throughout the 
State. 2 Maryland created the office in 1826, but two years later 
abolished it and did not re-create it until 1864. Illinois directed 

1 This State had enacted an experimental school law, and made an annual state 
grant for schools, from 1795 to 1800. Then, unable to reenact the law, the system 
was allowed to lapse and was not reestablished until the New England element 
gained control, in 1812. 

2 By his vigorous work in behalf of schools the first appointee, Gideon Hawley, 
gave such offense to the politicians of the time that he was removed from office, in 
1821, and the legislature then abolished the position and designated the Secretary 
of State to act, ex officio, as Superintendent. This condition continued until 1854, 
when New York again created the separate office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 
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its Secretary of State to act, ex officio, as Superintendent of 
Schools in 1825, as did also Vermont in 1827, Louisiana in T833. 
Pennsylvania in 1834, and Tennessee in 1835. Illinois did not 
create a real State Superintendent of Schools, though, until 1854, 
Vermont until 1845, Louisiana until 1847, Pennsylvania until 
1857, or Tennessee until 1867. The first States to create separate 
school officials who have been continued to the present tune were 
Michigan and Kentucky, both in 1837. Often quite a legislative 
struggle took place to secure the establishment of the office, and 
later on to prevent its abolition. 

By 1850 there were ex-officio state school officers in nine and 
regular school officers in seven of the then thirty-one States, and 



Fig. 203. Status of School Supervision in the United States 

BY 1861 


For a list o£ the 2g City Superintendencies established up to 1870, see 
Cubberley’s Public School Administration, p, 58, For the history of the 
state educational office in each State see Cubberley and Elliott, State 
and County School Administration, Source Book, pp. 283-87. 


by 1861 there were ex-officio officers in nine and regular officers in 
nineteen of the then thirty-four States,, as well as one of each in 
two of the organized Territories. The above map shows the 
growth of supervisory oversight by 1861 — forty-nine years from 
the time the first American state school officer was created. The 
map also shows the ten of the thirty-four States which had, by 
1861, also created the office of County Superintendent of Schools, 
as well as the twenty-six cities which had, by 1861, created the 
office of City Superintendent of Schools. Only three more cities 
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.— Albany, Washington, and Kansas City—were added before 
1870, making a total of twenty-eight, but since that date the 
number of city superintendents has increased to something like 
fourteen hundred to-day. 

The firsfiState Board of Education. Another important form 
for state control which was created a little later was the State 
Board of Education, with an appointed Secretary, who exercised 
about the same functions as a State Superintendent of Schools. 
This form of organization first arose in Massachusetts, in 1837, in 
an effort to subordinate the district schools and reduce them to a 
semblance of an organized system. In 1826 each town (town¬ 
ship) had been required to appoint a School Committee (School 
Board) to exercise general supervision over its schools, in 1834 the 
state permanent school fund was created, and in 1837 the reform 
movement reached its culmination in the creation of the first real 
S/tate Board of Education in the United States. Instead of fol¬ 
lowing the usual American practice of the time, and providing for 
an elected State School Superintendent, Massachusetts provided 
for a small appointed State Board of Education which in turn 
was to select a Secretary, who was to act in the capacity of a state 
school officer and report to the Board, and through it to the legis¬ 
lature and the people. Neither the Board nor the Secretary were 
given any powers of compulsion, their work being to investigate 
conditions, report facts, expose defects, and make recommenda¬ 
tions as to action to the legislature. The permanence and influ¬ 
ence of the Board thus depended very largely on the character of 
the Secretary it selected. 

Horace Mann the first Secretary. A prominent Brown Univer¬ 
sity graduate and lawyer in the State Senate, by the name of 
Horace Mann (1796-1859), who as president of the Senate had 
been of much assistance in securing passage of the bill creating the 
State Board of Education, was finally induced by the Governor 
and the Board to accept the position of Secretary. Mr. Mann 
now began a most memorable work of educating public opinion, 
and soon became the acknowledged leader in school organization 
in the United States. State after State called upon him for ad¬ 
vice and counsel, while his twelve annual Reports to the State 
Board of Education will always remain memorable documents. 
Public men of all classes — lawyers, clergymen, college professors, 
literary men, teachers — were laid under tribute and sent forth 
over the State explaining to the people the need for a reawakening 
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of educational interest in Massachusetts. Every year Mr, Mann 
organized a “ campaign,” to explain to the people the meaning and 
importance of general education. So successful was he, and so 
ripe was the time for such a movement, that he not only started a 
great common school revival in Massachusetts whicfe led to the 
regeneration of the schools there, but one which was felt and 
which influenced development in every Northern Sfijste. 

His twelve carefully written Reports on the condition of educa- 
tion in Massachusetts and elsewhere, with his intelligent discus¬ 
sion of the aims and purposes of public education, occupy a com¬ 
manding place in the history of American education, while he 
will always be regarded as perhaps the greatest of the “founders 1 ' 
of our American system of free public schools. No one did more 
than he to establish in the minds of the American people the con¬ 
ception that education should be universal, non-sectarian, and 
free, and that its aim should be social efficiency, civic virtue, and 
character, rather than mere learning or the advancement of sec-i 
tarian ends. Under his practical leadership an unorganized and 
heterogeneous series of community school systems was reduced to 
organization and welded together into a state school system, and 
the people of Massachusetts were effectively recalled to their an¬ 
cient belief in and duty toward the education of the people. 

Henry Barnard in Connecticut and Rhode Island. Almost 
equally important, though of a somewhat different character, 
was the work of Henry Barnard (1811-1900) in Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. A graduate of Yale, and also educated for the 
law, he turned aside to teach and became deeply interested in 
education. The years 1835-37 he spent in Europe studying 
schools, particularly the work of Pestalozzi’s disciples. On his 
return to America he was elected a member of the Connecticut 
legislature, and at once formulated and secured passage of the 
Connecticut law (1839) providing for a State Board of Commis¬ 
sioners for Common Schools, with a Secretary, after the Massa¬ 
chusetts plan. Mr. Barnard was then elected as its first Secre¬ 
tary, and reluctantly gave up the law and accepted the position at 
the munificent salary of $3 a day and expenses. Until the legis¬ 
lature abolished both the Board and the position, in 1842, he ren¬ 
dered for Connecticut a service scarcely less important than the 
better-known reforms which Horace Mann was at that time car¬ 
rying on in Massachusetts. 

Id 1843 h e was called to Rhode Island to examine and report 
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apon the existing schools, and from 1845 to 1849 acted as State 
Commissioner of Public Schools there, where he rendered a serv¬ 
ice similar to that previously rendered in Connecticut. In addi¬ 
tion he organized a series of town libraries throughout the State 
For his teachers’ institutes he devised a traveling model school, to 
give demonstration lessons in the art of teaching. From 1851 to 
1855 he was again in Connecticut, as principal of the newly estab¬ 
lished state normal school and ex-officio Secretary of the Connec¬ 
ticut State Board of Education. He now rewrote the school 
laws, increased taxation for schools, checked the power of the dis¬ 
tricts, there known as “school societies,” and laid the foundations 
of a state system of schools. The work of Mann and Barnard had 
its influence throughout all the Northern States, and encouraged 
the friends of education everywhere. Almost contemporaneous 
with them were leaders in other States who helped fight through 
the battles of state establishment and state organization and con¬ 
trol, and the period of their labors has since been termed the 
period of the “great awakening.” 

V. THE BATTLE TO ELIMINATE SECTARIANISM 

The secularization of American education. The Church, it 
will be remembered, was from the earliest colonial times in posses¬ 
sion of the education of the young. Not only were the earliest 
schools controlled by the Church and dominated by the religious 
motive, but the right of the Church to dictate the teaching in the 
schools was clearly recognized by the State. Still more, the State 
looked to the Church to provide the necessary education, and as¬ 
sisted it in doing so by donations of land and money. The minis¬ 
ter, as a town official, naturally examined the teachers and the in¬ 
struction in the schools. After the establishment of the National 
Government this relationship for a time continued. 1 New York 
and the New England States specifically set aside lands to help 
both church and school. After about 1800 these land endow¬ 
ments for religion ceased, but grants of state aid for religious 
schools continued for nearly a half-century longer. Then it be¬ 
came common for a town or city to build a schoolhouse from city 
taxation, and let it out rent-free to any responsible person who 

1 When Connecticut sold its Western Reserve, in 1795, and added the sum to the 
Connecticut school fund, it was stated to he for the aid of “schools and the gospel.” 
In the sales of the first national lands in Ohio (1,500,000 acres to The Ohio Company, 
in 1787; and 1,000,000 acres in the Symmes Purchase, near Cincinnati, in 1788), 
section 16 in each township was reserved and given as an endowment for schools, 
and section 29 “for the purposes of religion.” 
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would conduct a tuition school in it, with a few free places for se¬ 
lected poor children. Still later, with the rise of the state schools 
it became quite common to take over church and private schools 
and aid them on the same basis as the new state schools. 

In colonial times, too, and for some decades into our national 
period, the warmest advocates of the establishment of schools 
were those who had in view the needs of the Church. Then grad¬ 
ually the emphasis shifted to the needs of the State, and a new 
class of advocates of public education now arose. Still later the 
emphasis has been shifted to industrial and civic and national 
needs, and the religious aim has been almost completely elimi¬ 
nated. This change is known as the secularization of American 
education. It also required many a bitter struggle, and was ac¬ 
complished in the different States but slowly. The two great fac¬ 
tors which served to produce this change were: 

1. The conviction that the life of the Republic demanded an edu¬ 
cated and intelligent citizenship, and hence the general education 
of all in common schools controlled by the State; and 

2. The great diversity of religious beliefs among the people, which 
forced tolerance and religious freedom through a consideration of 
the rights of minorities. 

The secularization of education must not be regarded either as a 
deliberate or a wanton violation of the rights of the Church, but 
rather as an unavoidable incident connected with the coming to 
self-consciousness and self-government of a great people. 

The fight in Massachusetts. The educational awakening in 
Massachusetts, brought on largely by the work of Horace Mann , 
was to many a rude awakening. Among other things, it re¬ 
vealed that the old school of the Puritans had .gradually been re¬ 
placed by a new and purely American type of school, with instruc¬ 
tion adapted to democratic and national rather than religious 
ends. Mr. Mann stood strongly for such a conception of public 
education, and being a Unitarian, and the new State Board of 
Education being almost entirely liberal in religion, an attack was 
launched against them, and for the first time in our history the 
cry was raised that “The public schools are Godless schools.” 
Those who believed in the old system of religious instruction, 
those who bore the Board or its Secretary personal ill-will, and 
those who desired to break down the Board’s authority and stop 
the development of the public schools, united their forces in this 
first big attack against secular education. Horace Mann was the 
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first prominent educator in America to meet and answer the re¬ 
ligious onslaught. 

A violent attack was opened in both the pulpit and the press 
It was claimed that the Board was trying to eliminate the Bible 
from the schools, to abolish correction, and to "make the schools 
a counterpoise to religious instruction at home and in Sabbath 
schools.” The local right to demand religious instruction was in¬ 
sisted upon. 

Mr. Mann felt that a great public issue had been raised which 
should be answered carefully and fully. In three public state¬ 
ments he answered the criticisms and pointed out the errors in the 
argument (R. 322). The Bible, he said, was an invaluable book 
for forming the character of children, and should be read without 
comment in the schools, but it was not necessary to teach it there. 
He showed that most of the towns had given up the teaching of the 
Catechism before the establishment of the Board of Education. 
He contended that any attempt to decide what creed or doctrine 
should be taught would mean the ruin of the schools. The attack 
culminated in the attempts of the religious forces to abolish the 
State Board of Education, in the legislatures of 1840 and 1841, 
which failed dismally. Most of the orthodox people of the State 
took Mr. Mann’s side, and Governor Briggs, in one of his mes¬ 
sages, commended his stand by inserting the following: 

Justice to a faithful public officer leads me to say that the inde¬ 
fatigable and accomplished Secretary of the Board of Education has 
performed services in the cause of common schools which will earn 
him the lasting gratitude of the generation to which he belongs. 

The attempt to divide the school funds. As was stated earlier, 
in the beginning it was common to aid church schools on the same 
basis as the state schools, and sometimes, in the beginnings of 
state aid, the money was distributed among existing schools with¬ 
out at first establishing any public schools. In many Eastern 
cities church schools at first shared in the public funds. In Penn¬ 
sylvania church and private schools were aided from poor-law 
funds up to 1834. In New Jersey the first general school law of 
1829 had been repealed a year later through the united efforts of 
church and private-school interests, who unitedly fought the de¬ 
velopment of state schools, and in 1830 and 1831 new laws had 
permitted all private and parochial schools to share in the small 
state appropriation for education. 

After the beginning of the forties, when the Roman Catholic in- 
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fluence came in strongly with the increase in Irish immigration to 
the United States, a new factor was introduced and the problem 
which had previously been a Protestant problem, took on a some¬ 
what different aspect in the form of a demand for a division of the 
school funds. Between 1825 and 1842 the fight was especially 
severe in New York City. In 1825 the City Council refused to 
grant public money to any religious Society, 1 and in 1840 the 
Catholics carried the matter to the State Legislature. 

The legislature deferred action until 1842, and then did the un¬ 
expected thing. The heated discussion of the question in the city 
and in the legislature had made it evident that, while it might not 
be desirable to continue to give funds to a privately organized 
corporation, to divide them among the quarreling and envious re¬ 
ligious sects would be much worse. The result was that the legis¬ 
lature created for the city a City Board of Education, to establish 
real public schools, and stopped the debate on the question of aid 
to religious schools by enacting that no portion of the school 
funds was in the future to be given to any school in which “any 
religious sectarian doctrine or tenet should be taught, inculcated, 
or practiced.” Thus the real public-school system of New York 
City was evolved out of this attempt to divide the public funds 
among the churches. The Public School Society continued for a 
time, but its work was now done, and, in 1853, it surrendered its 
buildings and property to the City Board of Education and dis¬ 
banded. 

The contest in other States. As early as 1830, Lowell, Massa¬ 
chusetts, had granted aid to the Irish Catholic parochial schools 
in the city, and in 1835 had taken over two such schools and 
maintained them as public schools. In 1853 the representatives 
of the Roman Catholic Church made a demand on the state legis¬ 
lature for a division of the school fund of the State. To settle the 
question once for all a constitutional amendment was sub mi tted 
by the legislature to the people, providing that all state and town 
moneys raised or appropriated for education must be expended 
only 011 regularly organized and conducted public schools, and 
that no religious sect should ever share in such funds. This 
measure failed of adoption at the election of 1853 by a vote of 

1 The Public School Society continued to receive money grants, it being regarded 
as a non-denominational organization, though chartered to teach “the sublime 
truths of religion and morality contained in the Holy Scriptures” in its schools. In 
1828 the Society was even permitted to levy a local tax to supplement its resources, 
it being estimated that at that time there were 10,000 children in the city with no 
opportunities for education. 
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65,111 for and 65,512 against, but was re-proposed and adopted 
in 1855. This settled the question in Massachusetts, as Mann 
had tried to settle it earlier, and as New Hampshire had settled it 
in its constitution of 1792, Connecticut in its constitution of 1818, 
and Rhode Island in its constitution of 1842. 

Other States now faced similar demands, but no demand for a 
share in or a division of the public-school funds, after 1840, was 
successful. The demand everywhere met with intense opposi¬ 
tion, and with the coming of enormous numbers of Irish Catholics 
after 1846, and German Lutherans after 1848, the question of the 
preservation of the schools just established as unified state school 
systems now became a burning one. Petitions for a division of 
the funds deluged the legislatures (R. 323), and these were met by 
counter-petitions (R. 324) . Mass meetings on both sides of the 
question were held. Candidates for office were forced to declare 
themselves. Anti-Catholic riots occurred in a number of cities. 
The Native-American Party was formed, hi 1841, “ to prevent the 
union of Church and State,” and to “keep the Bible in the 
schools.” In 1841 the Whig Party, in New York, inserted a 
plank in its platform against sectarian schools. In 1855 the na¬ 
tional council of the Know-Nothing Party, meeting in Philadel¬ 
phia, in its platform favored public schools and the use of the 
Bible therein, but opposed sectarian schools. This party carried 
the elections that year in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Con¬ 
necticut, Rhode Island, Maryland, and Kentucky. 

To settle the question in a final manner legislatures now began 
to propose constitutional amendments to the people of their sev¬ 
eral States which forbade a division or a diversion of the funds, 
and these were almost uniformly adopted at the first election after 
being proposed. No State admitted to the Union after 1858, ex¬ 
cept West Virginia, failed to insert such a provision in its first state 
constitition. 1 

VI. THE BATTLE TO ESTABLISH THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL 

The elementary or common schools which had been established 
in the different States, by 1850, supplied an elementary or com¬ 
mon school education to the children of the masses of the people, 

1 The question may be regarded as a settled one in our American States. Our 
people mean to keep the public-school system united as one state school system, well 
realizing that any attempt to divide the schools among the different religious de¬ 
nominations (the World Almanac for 1917 lists 49 different denominations and 171 
different sects in the United States) could only lead to inefficiency and educational 
shaos. 
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and the primary schools which were, added, after about 1820, car¬ 
ried this education downward to the needs of the beginners. In 
the rural schools the American school of the 3 Rs provided for all 
the children, from the little ones up, so long as they could ad¬ 
vantageously partake of its instruction. Education in advance 
of this common school training was in semi-private institutions — 
the academies and colleges — in which a tuition fee was charged. 
The next struggle came in the attempt to extend the system up¬ 
ward so as to provide to pupils, free of charge, a more complete 
education than the common schools afforded. 

The transition Academy. About the middle of the eighteenth 
century a tendency manifested itself, in Europe as well as in 
America, to establish higher schools offering a more practical 

curriculum than the old Latin 
, schools had provided. In Amer- 

ica it became particularly evident, 
Jasfe-. after the coming of nationality, 

Jll^y that the old Latin grammar- 

school type of instruction, with 
g m its limited curriculum and exclu- 

IgBlIlB sively college-preparatory ends, 

was wholly inadequate for the 
needs of the youth of the land, 
jp8B The result was the gradual dying- 

Fig 204 A Typical New out of the Latin school and the 
England Academy evolution of the tuition Acad- 

Pittsfield Academy, New Hampshire, emy, previously referred to briefly 

on page 463. 

The academy movement spread rapidly during the first hall of 
the nineteenth century. By 1800 there were 17 academies in 
Massachusetts, 36 by 1820, and 403 by 1850. By 1830 there 
were, according to Hinsdale, 950 incorporated academies in the 
United States, and many unincorporated ones, and by 1850, ac¬ 
cording to Inglis, there were, of all kinds, 1007 academies in New 
England, 1636 in the Middle Atlantic States, 2640 in the Southern 
States, 753 in the Upper Mississippi Valley States, and a total re¬ 
ported for the entire United States of 6085, with 12,260 teachers 
employed and 263,096 pupils enrolled. 1 The greatest period of 

1 The movement gained a firm hold everywhere east of the Missouri River, the 
States incorporating the largest number being New York with 887, Pennsylvania 
with 524, Massachusetts with 403, Kentucky with 330, Virginia with 317, North 
Carolina with 272, and Tennessee with 264. Some States, as Kentucky and Indiana. 
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their development was from 1820 to 1830, though they continued 
to dominate secondary education until 1850, and were very promi¬ 
nent until after the Civil War. 

Characteristic features. The most characteristic features of 
these academies were their semi-public control (R. 325), their 
broadened curriculum and religious purpose, and the extension of 
their instruction to girls. The Latin Grammar School was essen¬ 
tially a town free school, maintained by the towns for the higher 
education of certain of their male children. It was aristocratic in 
type, and belonged to the early period of class education. With 
the decline in zeal for education, after 1750, these tax-supported 
higher schools largely died out, and in their place private energy 
and benevolence came to be depended upon to supply the needed 
higher education. 

One of the main purposes expressed in the endowment or crea¬ 
tion of the academies was the establishment of courses which 
should cover a number of subjects having value aside from mere 
preparation for college, particularly subjects of a modem nature, 
useful in preparing youths for the changed conditions of society 
and government and business. The study of real things rather 
than words about things, and useful things rather than subjects 
merely preparatory to college, became prominent features of the 
new courses of study. Among the most commonly found new 
subjects were algebra, astronomy, botany, chemistry, general his¬ 
tory, United States history, English literature, surveying, intellec¬ 
tual philosophy, declamation, and debating. 1 

Not being bound up with the colleges, as the earlier Latin gram¬ 
mar schools had largely been, the academies became primarily 
independent institutions, taking pupils who had completed the 
English education of the co mm on school and giving them an ad¬ 
vanced education in modern languages, the sciences, mathemat- 
, ics, history, and the more useful subjects of the time, with a view 
to “rounding out” their studies and preparing them for business 

provided for a system of county academies, while many States extended to them 
some form of state aid. In New York State they found a warm advocate in Gover¬ 
nor De Witt Clinton, who urged (1827) that they be located at the county towns 
of the State to give a practical scientific education suited to the wants of farmers, 
merchants, and mechanics, and also to train teachers for the schools of the State. 

j The new emphasis given to the study of English, mathematics, and book- 
science is noticeable. New subjects appeared in proportion as the academies in¬ 
creased in numbers and importance. Of 149 new subjects for study appearing in the 
academies of New York, between 1787 and 1870, 23 appeared before 1826, 100 be¬ 
tween 1826 and 1840, and 26 after 1840, Between 1825 and 1828 one half of the 
new subjects appeared. This also was the maximum oericd of development of the 
academies. 
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life and the rising professions. They thus built upon instead of 
running parallel to the common school course, as the old Latin 
grammar school had done (see Figure 198, p. 666) and hence clearly 
mark a transition from the aristocratic and somewhat exclusive 
college-preparatory Latin grammar school of colonial times to the 
more democratic high school of to-day. The academies also 
served a very useful purpose in supplying to the lower schools the 
best-educated teachers of the time. 

The old Latin grammar school, too, had been maintained 
exclusively for boys. Girls had been excluded as “ Improper & 
inconsistent w th such a Grammar Schoole as y e law injoines, and 
is y e Designe of this Settlem 1 .” The new academies soon reversed 
this situation. Almost from the first they began to be established 
for girls as well as boys, and in time many became co-educational. 
In New York State alone 32 academies were incorporated between 
18T9 and 1853 with the prefix “Female” to their title. In this 
respect, also, these institutions formed a transition to the modern 
co-educational high school. The higher education of women in 
the United States clearly dates from the establishment of the 
academies. Troy (New York) Seminary, founded by Emma 
Willard, in 1821, and Mt. Holyoke (Massachusetts) Seminary, 
founded by Mary Lyon, in 1836, though not the first institutions 
for girls, were nevertheless important pioneers in the higher educa¬ 
tion of women. 

The demand for higher schools. The different movements 
tending toward the building-up of free public-school systems in the 
cities and States, which we have described in this and the preced¬ 
ing chapter, and which became clearly defined in the Northern 
States after 1825, came just at the time when the Academy had 
reached its maximum development. The settlement of the ques¬ 
tion of general taxation for education, the elimination of the rate- 
bill by the cities and later by the States, the establishment of the 
American common school as the result of a long native evolution, 
and the complete establishment of public control over the entire 
elementary-school system, all tended to bring the semi-private 
tuition academy into question. Many asked why not extend the 
public-school system upward to provide the necessary higher edu¬ 
cation for all in one common state-supported school. 1 

1 The existence of a number of colleges, basing their entrance requirements on 
the completion of the classical course of the academy, and the establishment of a 
few embryo state universities in the new States of the West and the South, naturally 
raised the further question of why there should be a gap in the public-school sys- 
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The demand for an upward extension of the public school, 
which would provide academy instruction for the poor as well as 
the rich, and in one common public higher school, now made itself 
felt. As the colonial Latin grammar school had represented the 



Fig. 205. The Development of Secondary Schools in the United 

States 

The transitional character of the Academy is well shown in this diagram. 

educational needs of a society based on classes, and the academies 
had represented a transition period and marked the growth of a 
middle class, so the rising democracy of the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century now demanded and obtained the democratic 
high school, supported by the public and equally open to all, to 
meet the educational needs of a new society built on the basis of 
a new and aggressive democracy. Where, too, the academy had 
represented in a way a missionary effort —- that of a few provid¬ 
ing something for the good of the people (Rs. 319, 325) — the 
high school on the other hand represented a cooperative effort 
on the part of the people to provide something for themselves. 

The first American high school. The first high school in the 
United States was established in Boston, in 1821 (R. 326). For 
three years it was known as the “English Classical School” 

tcm. The increase of wealth in the cities tended to increase the number who passed 
through the elementary course and could profit by more extended education; the 
academies had popularized the idea of more advanced education; while the new 
manufacturing and commercial activities of the time called for more training than 
the elementary schools afforded, and of a different type from that demanded by the 
small colleges of the time for entrance 
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(R, 327), but in 1824 the school appears in the records as the 
“ En glish High School.” In 1826 Boston also opened the first 
__ high school for girls, but abolished it in 

1828, due to its great popularity, and 
instead extended the course of study for 
mr\ 58 Hf IS gids in the elementary schools. 

HI I§ Hj The Massachusetts Law of 1827. 

jil ffl » Though Portland, Maine, established a 

l|l !'£ “ —t M high school in 1821, Worcester, Massa- 
( ji|||L MlKflKP chusetts, in 1824, and New Bedford, 

T iBM ^ Haverhill, and Salem, Massachusetts, in 
i^'iI}1827, copying the Boston idea, the real 
S^LLiil faghiiln] beginning of the American high school 

.. v as a distinct institution dates from the 

Fig. 206 Massachusetts Law of 1827 (R. 328), 

The First High School in enac t e d through the influence of Tames 
lT> t . _ G. Carter. This law formed the basis 
of all subsequent legislation m Massa¬ 
chusetts, and deeply Influenced development in other States. 
The law is significant in that it required a high school in every 
town having 500 families or over, hi which should be taught 
United States history, bookkeeping, algebra, geometry, and sur¬ 
veying, while in every town having 4000 inhabitants or over, 
instruction in Greek, Latin, history, rhetoric, and logic must be 
added. A heavy penalty was attached for failure to comply 
with the law. In 1835 the law was amended so as to permit any 
smaller town to form a high school as well. 

This Boston and Massachusetts legislation clearly initiated the 
public high-school movement in the United States. It was there 
that the new type of higher school was founded, there that its 
curriculum was outlined, there that its standards were established, 
and there that it developed earliest and best. 

The struggle to establish and maintain high schools. The 
development of the American high school, even in its home, was 
slow. Up to 1840 not much more than a dozen high schools had 
been established in Massachusetts, and not more than an equal 
number in the other States. The Academy was the dominant 
institution, the cost of maintenance was a factor, and the same 
opposition to an extension of taxation to include high schools was 
manifested as was earlier shown toward the establishment of com¬ 
mon schools. The early state legislation, as had been the case 
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with the common schools, was nearly always permissive and not 
mandatory. Massachusetts forms a notable exception in this 
regard. The support for the schools had to come practic a lly 
entirely from increased local taxation, and this made the struggle 
to establish and maintain high schools in any State for a long time 
a series of local struggles. Years of propaganda and patient effort 
were required, and, after the establishment of a high school in a 
community, constant watchfulness was necessary to prevent its 
abandonment (R. 329). 

In many States, legislation providing for the establishment of 
high schools was attacked in the courts. One of the clearest cases 



Fig. 207. High Schools in the United States bv i860 

Based on the table given in the Report of the United States Commissioner 
of Education, 1904, vol. n, pp. 1782-1989. This table is only approxi¬ 
mately correct, as exact information is difficult to obtain. This table 
gives 321 high schools by i860, and all but 35 of these were in the 
States shown on the above map. There were two schools in California 
and three in Texas, and the remainder not shown were in the Southern 
States. Of the 321 high schools reported, over half (167) were in the 
three States of Massachusetts (78), New York (41), and Ohio (48). 


of this came in Michigan, in a test case appealed from the city of 
Kalamazoo, and commonly known as the Kalamazoo case. The 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the State (R. 330) was so favor¬ 
able and so positive that this decision deeply influenced develop¬ 
ment in almost all of the Upper Mississippi Valley States. 

The struggle to establish and maintain high schools in Massa- 
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chusetts and New York preceded the development in most other 
States, because there the common school had been established 
earlier. In consequence, the struggle to extend and complete the 
public-school system came there earlier also. The development 
was likewise more peaceful there, and came more rapidly. In 
Massachusetts this was in large part a result of the educational 
awakening started by James G. Carter and Horace Mann In 
New York it was due to the early support of Governor De Witt 
Clinton, and the later encouragement and state aid which came 
from the Regents of the University of the State of New York. 
Maine, Vermont, and New Hampshire were like Massachusetts 
in spirit, and followed closely its example. In Rhode Island and 
New Jersey, due to old conditions, and in Connecticut, due to the 
great decline in education there after 1800, the high school devel¬ 
oped much more slowly, and it was not until after 1865 that any 
marked development took place in these States. The democratic 
West soon adopted the idea, and established high schools as soon 
as cities developed and the needs of the population warranted. 
In the South the main high-school development dates from rela¬ 
tively recent times. 

Gradually the high school has been accepted as a part of the 
state common-school system by all the American States, and the 
funds and taxation originally provided for the common schools 
have been extended to cover the high school as well. The new 
States of the West have based their legislation largely on what 
the Eastern and Central States earlier fought out. 

VII. THE STATE UNIVERSITY CROWNS THE SYSTEM 

The colonial colleges. The earlier colleges — Harvard, William 
and Mary, Yale — had been created by the religious-state govern¬ 
ments of the earlier colonial period, and continued to retain some 
state connections for a time after the coming of nationality. As 
it early became evident that a democracy demands intelligence 
on the part of its citizens, that the leaders of democracy are not 
likely to be too highly educated, and that the character of collegi¬ 
ate instruction must ultimately influence national development, 
efforts were accordingly made to change the old colleges or create 
new ones, the final outcome of which was the creation of state 
universities in all the new and in most of the older States. The 
evolution of the state university, as the crowning head of the free 
public school system of the State, represents the last phase which 
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we shall trace of the struggle of democracy to create a system of 
schools suited to its peculiar needs. 

The close of the colonial period found the Colonies possessed of 
nine colleges. These, with the dates of their foundation, the Col¬ 
ony founding them, and the religious denomination they chiefly 
represented were: 

1636. Harvard College Massachusetts Puritan 

1693. William and Mary Virginia Anglican 

1701. Yale College Connecticut Congregational 

1746. Princeton New Jersey Presbyterian 

1753-55. Academy and College Pennsylvania Non-denominational 
1754. King’s College (Columbia) New York Anglican 

1764. Brown Rhode Island Baptist 

1766. Rutgers New Jersey Reformed Dutch 

1769. Dartmouth New Hampshire Congregational 

The religious purpose had been dominant in the founding of 
each institution, though there was a gradual shading-off in strict 
denominational control and insistence upon religious conformity 
in the foundations after 1750. Still the prime purpose in the 
founding of each was to train up a learned and godly body of min¬ 
isters, the earlier congregations at least “dreading to leave an 
illiterate ministry to the churches when our present ministers 
shall lie in the dust.” In a pamphlet, published in 1754, Presi¬ 
dent Clap of Yale declared that “Colleges are Societies of Minis¬ 
ters, for training up Persons for the Work of the Ministry and 
that “The great design of founding this School (Yale), was to 
Educate Ministers in our own Way.” In the advertisement pub¬ 
lished in tire New York papers announcing the opening of King’s 
College, in 1754, it was stated that: 

IV. The chief Thing that is aimed at in this College, is, to teach and 
engage the Children to know God in Jesus Christ, and to love and serve 
him in all Sobriety, Godliness, and Richness of Life, with a perfect Heart 
and a Willing Mind: and to train them up in all Virtuous Habits, and 
all such useful Knowledge as may render them creditable to their 
Families and Friends, Ornaments to their Country, and useful to the 
Public Weal in their generation. 

These colonial institutions were all small. For the first fifty 
years of Harvard’s history the attendance at the college seldom 
exceeded twenty, and the President did all the teaching. The 
first assistant teacher (tutor) was not appointed until 1699, and 
the first professor not until 1721, when a professorship of divinity 
was endowed. By 1800 the instruction was conducted by the 
President and three professors — divinity, mathematics, and 
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‘‘Oriental languages” —assisted by a few tutors who received 
only class fees, and the graduating classes seldom exceeded forty. 
The course was four years in length, and all students studied the 
same subjects. The first three years were given largely to the 
so-called “Oriental languages” — Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. 
In addition, Freshmen studied arithmetic; Sophomores, algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry; and Juniors, natural (book) science; 
and all were given much training in oratory, and some general 
history was added. The Senior year was given mainly to ethics, 
philosophy, and Christian evidences. 1 The instruction in the 
eight other older colleges, before 1800, was not materially different. 

Growth of colleges by i860. Fifteen additional colleges were 
founded before 1800, and it has been estimated that by that date 
the two dozen American colleges then existing did not have all 
told over one hundred professors and instructors, not less than 



Fig. 208. Colleges and Universities established by i860 
Compiled from data given in the Reports 0} the United States Commissioner of Edu¬ 
cation. Of the 246 colleges shown on the map, but 17 were state institutions, and 
but two or three others had any state connections. 

one thousand nor more than two thousand students, or property 
worth over one million dollars. Their graduating classes were 
small. No one of the twenty-four admitted women in any way 
to its privileges. After 1820, with the firmer establishment of the 

1 For an interesting table showing the simple entrance requirements of Harvard 
in 1642, 1734, 1803, 1825, 1850, 1875, and 1885, see Report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education, 1902, vol. 1, pp. 930-33. 
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Nation, the awakening of a new national consciousness, the devel¬ 
opment of larger national wealth, and a court decision (p. 706) 
which safeguarded the endowments, interest in the founding of 
new colleges perceptibly quickened, as may be seen from the 
adjoining table, and between 1820 and 1880 came the great period 
of denominational effort. The map shows the colleges established 
by i860, from which it will be seen how large a part the denomi¬ 
national colleges played in the early history of higher education 
in the United States. Up to about 1870 the provision of higher 
education, as had been the case earlier with the provision of 
secondary education by the acade¬ 
mies, had been left largely to private 17 e 8 ^g g 17 

effort. There were, to be sure, a 1790-99. 7 

few state universities before 1870, rSoo-og. 9 

though usually these were not better ................ 22 

than the denominational colleges 1830-39 . 38 

around them, and often they main- 1840-49. 42 

tained a non-denominational char- ................ 73 

acter only by preserving a proper 1870-79 . 61 

balance between the different de- ^80-89. 74 

nominations in the employment of 1 ;^ t 99 . 

their faculties. Speaking generally, „ a . 49 

higher education m the United States . , , „ , , , 

before 1870 was provided very by U.S.Comr.Educ.,data. Onlyap- 
largely in the tuitional colleges of proximately coriect, l 
the different religious denominations, rather than by the State. 
Of the 246 colleges founded by the close of the year i860, as shown 
on the map, but 17 were state institutions, and but two or three 
others had any state connections. 

The new national attitude toward the colleges. After the com¬ 
ing of nationality there gradually grew up a widespread dissatis¬ 
faction with the colleges as then conducted, because they were 
aristocratic in tendency, because they devoted themselves so 
exclusively to the needs of a class, and because they failed to 
answer the needs of the States in the matter of higher education. 
Due to their religious origin, and the common requirement that 
the president and trustees must be members of some particular 
denomination, they were naturally regarded as representing the 
interests of some one sect or faction within the State rather than 
the interests of the State itself. With the rise of the new demo¬ 
cratic spirit after about 1820 there came a demand, felt least in 
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New England and most in the South and the new States in the 
West, for institutions of higher learning which should represent 
the State. It was argued that colleges were important instru¬ 
mentalities for moulding the future, that the kind of education 
given in them must ultimately influence the welfare of the State, 
and that higher education cannot be regarded as a private matter. 
The type of education given in these higher institutions, it was 
argued, "will appear on the bench, at the bar, in the pulpit, and 
in the senate, and will unavoidably affect our civil and religious 
principles.” For these reasons, as well as to crown our state 
school system and to provide higher educational advantages for 
its leaders, it was argued that the State should exercise control 
over the colleges. 

This new national spirit manifested itself in a number of ways. 
In New York we see it in the reorganization of King’s College, 
the rechristening of the institution as Columbia, and the placing 
of it under at least the nominal supervision of the governing edu¬ 
cational body of the State. In Pennsylvania an attempt was 
made to bring the university into closer connection with the 
State, but this failed. In New Hampshire the legislature tried, 
in 1816, to transform Dartmouth College into a state institution. 
This act was contested in the courts, and the case was finally 
carried to the Supreme Court of the United States. There it was 
decided, in 1819, that the charter of a college was a contract, the 
obligation of which a legislature could not impair. 

Effect of the Dartmouth College decision. The effect of this 
decision manifested itself in two different ways. On the one hand 
it guaranteed the perpetuity of endowments, and the great period 
of private and denominational effort (see table, p. 705) now fol¬ 
lowed. On the other hand, since the States could not change 
charters and transform old establishments, they began to turn 
to the creation of new state universities of their own. Virginia 
created its state university the same year as the Dartmouth case 
decision. The University of North Carolina, which had been 
established in 1789, and which began to give instruction in 1795, 
but which had never been under direct state control, was taken 
over by the State in 1821. The University of Vermont, originally 
chartered in 1791, was rechartered as a state university in 1838. 
The University of Indiana was established in 1820. Alabama 
provided for a state university in its first constitution, in 1819, 
and the institution opened for instruction in 1831. Michigan, in 
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fr amin g its first constitution preparatory to entering the Union, 
in 1835, made careful provisions for the safeguarding of the state 
university and for establishing it as an integral part of its state 
school system, as Indiana had done in 1816. Wisconsin provided 
for the creation of a state university in 1836, and embodied the 
idea in its first constitution when it entered the Union in 1848, 
and Missouri provided for a state university in 1839, Mississippi 
in 1844, Iowa in 1847, an d Florida in 1856. The state university 
is to-day found in every ‘ ‘ new ’ ’ S tate and in some of the 1 ‘ original ’ ’ 
States, and practically every new Western and Southern State 
followed the patterns set by Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin 
and made careful provision for the establishment and maintenance 
of a state university in its first state constitution. 

There was thus quietly added another new section to the 
American educational ladder, and the free public-school system 
was extended farther upward. Though the great period of state 
university foundation came after i860, and the great period of 
state university expansion after 1885, the beginnings were clearly 
marked early in our national history. Of the sixteen States having 
state universities by i860 (see Figure 208), all except Florida had 
established them before 1850. For a long time small, poorly sup¬ 
ported by the States, much like the church colleges about them in 
character and often inferior in quality, one by one the state univer¬ 
sities have freed themselves alike from denominational restric¬ 
tions on the one hand and political control on the other, and have 
set about rendering the service to the State which a state univer¬ 
sity ought to render. Michigan, the first of our state universities 
to free itself, take its proper place, and set an example for others 
to follow, opened in 1841 with two professors and six students. 
In 1844 it was a little institution of three professors, one tutor, 
one assistant, and one visiting lecturer, had but fifty-three stu¬ 
dents, and offered but a single course of study, consisting chiefly 
of Greek, Latin, mathematics, and intellectual and moral science 
(R. 331)- As late as 1852 it had but seventy-two students, but 
by i860, when it had largely freed itself from the incubus of 
Baptist Latin, Congregational Greek, Methodist intellectual 
philosophy, Presbyterian astronomy, and Whig mathematics, 
and its remarkable growth as a state university had begun, it 
enrolled five hundred and nineteen. 

The American free public-school system now established. By 
the close of the second quarter of the nineteenth century, certainly 
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by i860, we find the American public-school system fully estab¬ 
lished, in principle at least, in all our Northern States (R. 332). 
Much yet remained to be done to carry into full effect what had 

_ been established in principle, but 

p _p everywhere democracy had won 

211:125 pj its fight, and the American pub- 

O * JUNIOR lie school, supported by genera] 

li -L taxation, freed from the pauper- 

w T n school taint, free and equally open 

ffie3hman to all, under the direction of rep- 

r _LI resentatives of the people, free 

, TWELFTH GRADE • It _ . ± 1 

1 -|f— n from sectarian control, and com- 

| t eleventh GRADE plete from the primary school 

1 through the high school, and in 

M • TENTH DRAPE •! _'~Z ' 

g 1 n the Western States through the 

, ninthG nAQE "p i university as well, was estab- 

c II _JJ lished permanently in American 

p- EI0H ™ ar ' , ' D ~ [j public pohey. It was a real dem- 

. SEVENTH QRADE | ocratic educational ladder that 

II _LI had been created, and not the 

| .-— T " — n typical two-class school system of 

W T FIFTH GRAPE ‘ *1 continental European States. The 

A II I | establishment of the free public 

g ^- f0URTH —-pj high school and the state uni- 

§ ■ THIRD GRAPE • versity represent the crowning 

S __L| achievements of those who strug- 

p- ^oono qhaoe tQ f oun( j a state-supported 

» FIRST QnAOS 4 educational system fitted to the 

' U needs of great democratic States. 

„ __ . Probably no other influences have 

Fig. 2oq. The American , . 

Educational Ladder done more to llnlf F the Amer ' 

Compare this with the figure on page 1CaJ1 P e0 P le .> reconcile diverse 
577, and the democratic nature of the points of view, eliminate State 

parent 111 Sch ° o1 system wlU be ap " jealousies, set ideals for the peo¬ 
ple, and train leaders for the serv¬ 
ice of the States and of the Nation than the academies, high 
schools, and colleges scattered over the land. They have edu¬ 
cated but a small percentage of the people, to be sure, but they 
l have trained most of the leaders who have guided the American 
■ democracy since its birth. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Explain the theory of' 1 vested rights ” as applied to private and parochial 
schools. 

2. Does every great advance in provisions for human welfare require a 
period of education and propaganda? Illustrate. 

3. Explain just what is meant by “the wealth of the State must educate 
the children of the State.” 

4. Show how the retention of the pauper-school idea would have been 
dangerous to the life of the Republic. 

5. Why were the cities more anxious to escape from the operation of the 
pauper-school law than were the towns and rural districts? 

6. Why were the pauper-school and the rate-bill so hard to eliminate? 

7. Explain why, in America, schools naturally developed from the com¬ 
munity outward. 

8. State your explanation for the older States beginning to establish per¬ 
manent school funds, often before they had established a state system 
of schools. 

9. Show the gradual transition from church control of education, through 
state aid of church schools, to secularized state schools. 

10. Show why secularized state schools were the only possible solution for 
the United States. 

ix. Show that secularization would naturally take place in the textbooks 
and the instruction, before manifesting itself in the laws. 

12. Show how the American academy was a natural development in the 
national life. 

13. Show how the American high school was a natural development after 
the academy. 

14. Show why the high school could be opposed by men who had accepted 
tax-supported elementary schools. Why has such reasoning been aban¬ 
doned now? 

15. Explain the difference, and illustrate from the history of American edu¬ 
cational development, between establishing a thing in principle and carry¬ 
ing it into full effect. 

16. Was the early argument as to the influence of higher education on the 
State a true argument? Why? 

17. What would have been the probable results had the Dartmouth College 
case been decided the other way? 

18. Show how the opening of collegiate instruction to women was a phase 
of the new democratic movement. 

19. Show how college education has been a unifying force in the national life. 

SELECTED READINGS 

In the accompanying Book of Readings the following illustrative selections 

are reproduced: 

316. Mann: The Ground of the Free-School System. 

317. Governor Cleveland: Repeal of the Connecticut School Law. 

318. Mann: On the Repeal of the Connecticut School Law. 

319. Gulliver: The Struggle for Free Schools in Norwich. 

320. Address: The State and Education. 

321. Michigan: A Rate-Bill, and a Warrant for Collection. 

322. Mann: On Religious Instruction in the Schools. 

323. Michigan: Petition for a Division of the School Fund. 
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324. Michigan: Counter-Petition against a Division. 

325. Connecticut: Act of Incorporation of Norwich Free Academy. 

326. Boston: Establishment of the First American High School. 

327. Boston: The Secondary-School System in r823. 

328. Massachusetts: The High School Law of 1827. 

329. Gulliver: An Example of the Opposition to High Schools. 

330. Michigan: The Kalamazoo Decision. 

331. Michigan: Program of Studies at University, 1843. 

332. Tappan: The Michigan State System of Public Instruction. 

QUESTIONS ON THE READINGS 

1. Do Mann’s three propositions (316) hold equally true to-day? 

Z. Of what type of person is the reasoning of Governor Cleveland (317) 
typical? 

3. Assuming Mann’s description of Connecticut progress (318) to be cor¬ 
rect, how do you account for the legislature following Governor Cleve¬ 
land’s recommendations so readily? 

4. Did the leaders in Norwich (319) use good diplomacy? 

5. Point out the essential soundness of the reasoning of the New Jersey 
Report (320). 

6. Explain the willingness of people seventy-five years ago to conduct the 
school business on such a small basis (321) as the rate-bill indicates. 

7. Show that, as Mr. Mann points out (322), sectarian schools and a State 
Church are near together. 

8. Point out the weakness in the argument in the Michigan petition (323). 

9. State the purpose and nature of the first American high school (326), 
and contrast it with the earlier academy. 

10. Contrast the English Classical School (High School) of Boston of 1823, 
with the older Latin School (327), as to purpose and instruction. 

11. Just what did the Massachusetts Law of 1827 (328) require? 

12. Has such opposition as that described in 329 completely died out even 
now? 

13. State the line of reasoning and the conclusions of the Court in the Kala¬ 
mazoo Case (330). Point out how this decision might influence develop¬ 
ment elsewhere. 

14. Compare the University of Michigan of 1843 (331) with a present-daj 
high school. 

IS- Show that Michigan (332) had perfected an American educational 
ladder. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

EDUCATION BECOMES A NATIONAL TOOL 
I. SPREAD OF THE STATE-CONTROL IDEA 

The five type nations. We have now traced, in some detail, 
the struggles of forward-looking men to establish national sys¬ 
tems of education in five great world nations. In each we have 
described the steps by means of which the State gradually super¬ 
seded the Church in the control of education, and the motives 
and impulses which finally led the State to take over the school as 
a function of the State. The steps and impelling motives and 
rate of transfer were not the same in any two nations, but in each 
of the five the political necessities of the State in time made the 
transfer seem desirable. Time everywhere was required to effect 
the change. The movement began earliest and was concluded 
earliest in the German States, and was concluded last in England. 
In the German States, France, and Italy the change came rapidly 
and as a result of legislative acts or imperial decrees. In England 
and the United States the transfer took place, as we have seen, 
only in response to the slow development of public opinion. 

This change in control and extension of educational advantages 
was essentially a nineteenth-century movement, and a resultant 
of the new political philosophy and the democratic revolutions of 
the later eighteenth century, combined with the industrial revo¬ 
lution of the nineteenth century. A new political impulse now 
replaced the earlier religious motive as the incentive for education, 
and education for literacy and citizenship became, during the 
nineteenth century, a new political ideal that has, in time, spread 
to progressive nations all over the world. 

The five great nations whose educational evolution has been 
described in the preceding chapters may be regarded as having 
formed types which have since been copied, in more or less detail, 
by the more progressive nations in different parts of the world. 
The continental European two-class school system, the American 
educational ladder, and the English tendency to combine the two 
and use the best parts of each, have been reproduced in the differ¬ 
ent national educational systems which have been created by the 
various political governments of the world. The continental 
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European idea of a centralized ministry for education, with an 
appointed head or a cabinet minister in control, has also been 
widely copied. The Prussian two-class plan has been most influ¬ 
ential among the Teutonic and Slavic peoples of Europe, and has 
also deeply influenced educational development among the Jap¬ 
anese; English ideas have been extensively copied in the English 
self-governing dominions; and the American plan has been clearly 
influential in Canada, the Argentine, and in China. The French 
centralized plan for organization and administration has been 
Widely copied in the state educational organizations of the Latin 
nations of Europe and South America. In a general way it may 
be stated that the more democratic the government of a nation 
has become the greater has been the tendency to break away 
from the two-class school system, to introduce more of an educa¬ 
tional ladder, and to bring in more of the English conception of 
granting to localities a reasonable amount of local liberty in edu¬ 
cational affairs. 

Spread of the state-control idea among northern nations. The 
development of schools under the control of the government, and 
the extension of state supervision to the existing religious schools, 
took place in the different cantons of Switzerland, and in Holland, 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, somewhat contemporaneously 
with the development described for the five type nations. The 
work of Pestalozzi and Fellenberg, and of their disciples and fol¬ 
lowers, had given an early impetus to the establishment of schools 
and teacher-training in the Swiss cantons, most being done in the 
German-spealdng portions. 

In Holland, where the Reformation zeal for schools largely died 
out in the eighteenth century, the organization of the “Society 
of Public Good,” in 1784, by a Mennonite clergyman, did much 
to awaken a new interest in schools for the people and to inaugu¬ 
rate a new movement for educational organization. In 1795 a 
revolution took place in Holland, a republic was established, and 
the extension of educational advantages followed. From 1806 
to 1815 Holland was under the rule of Napoleon. A school law 
of 1806 forms the basis of public education in Holland. This 
asserted the supremacy of the State in education, and provided 
for state inspection of schools. In 1812 the French scientist, 
M. Cuvier, reported to Napoleon that there were 4451 schools 
in little Holland, and that one tenth of the total population was 
in school. In 1816 a normal school was established at Haarlem. 
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Both the constitutions of 1815 and 1848 provided for state con¬ 
trol of education, which has been steadily extended since the 
beginning of the revival in 1784. To-day Holland provides a 
good system of public instruction for its people. 

In Denmark and Sweden the development of state schools has 
been worked out, much as in England, in cooperation with the 
Church, and the Church still assists the State in the admin¬ 
istration and supervision of the 
school systems which were event¬ 
ually evolved. In each of these 
countries, too, the continental 
two-class school system has been 
somewhat modified by an upward 
movement of the transfer point 
between the two and the develop¬ 
ment of people’s high schools, so 
as to produce a more democratic 
type of school and afford better 
educational opportunities to all 
classes of the population. The an¬ 
nexed diagram, showing the organ¬ 
ization of education in Denmark, 
is typical of this modification and 
extension. 

Finland should also be classed 
with these northern nations in 
matters of educational develop¬ 
ment. Lutheran ideas as to reli¬ 
gion and the need for education 
took deep hold there at an early 
date (p. 297). A knowledge of 
reading and the Catechism was made necessary for confirmation 
as early as 1686, and democratic ideas also found an early home 
among this people. In consequence the Finns have for long 
been a literate people. The law making elementary education 
a function of the State, however, dates only from 1866, and 
secondary education was taken over from the ecclesiastical au¬ 
thorities only in 1872. 

Similarly, Scotland, another northern nation, began schools as 
a phase of its Reformation fervor. During the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury the parish schools, created by the Acts of 1646 (R. 179; 
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p. 335) and 1696, proved insufficient, and voluntary schools were 
added to supplement them. Together these insured for Scotland 
a much higher degree of literacy than was the case in England 
The final state organization of education in Scotland dates from 
the Scottish Education Act of 1872. 

The map reproduced here, showing the progress of general 
education by the close of the nineteenth century, as measured by 



the spread of the ability to read and write, reveals at a glance the 
high degree of literacy of the northern Teutonic and mixed Teu¬ 
tonic nations. It was among these nations that the Protestant 
Reformation ideas made the deepest impression; it was in these 
northern States that the Protestant elementary vernacular school, 
to teach reading and religion, attained its earliest start; it was 
there that the school was taken over from the Church and erected 
into an effective national instrument at an early date; and it was 
these nations which had been most successful, by the close of the 
nineteenth century, in extending the elements of education to all 
and thus producing literate populations. 
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The state-control idea in the south and east of Europe. As we 

pass to the south and east of Europe we pass not only to lands 
which remained loyal to the Roman Church, or are adherents of 
the Greek Church, and hence did not experience the Reformation 
fervor with its accompanying zeal for education, but also to lands 
untouched by the French-Revolution movement and where 
democratic ideas have only recently begun to make any progress. 
Greece alone forms an exception to this statement, a constitu¬ 
tional government having been established there in 1843. Re¬ 
moved from the main stream of European civilization, these 
nations have been influenced less by modern forces; the hold of 
the Church on the education of the young has there been longest 
retained; and the taking-over of education by the State has there 
been longest deferred. In consequence, the schools provided 
have for long been inadequate both in number and scope, and the 
progress of literacy and democratic ideas among the people has 
been slow. 

Despite the beginnings made by Maria Theresa (p. 475) in the 
late eighteenth century, Austria dropped backward to a low place 
in matters of education during the period of reaction following 
the Napoleonic wars, and the real beginnings of state elementary- 
schools there date from the law of 1867. The beginnings in Hun¬ 
gary date from 1868. The beginnings of other state elementary 
school systems are: Greece, 1823; Portugal, 1844; Spain, 1857; 
Roumania, 1859; Bulgaria, 1881; and Serbia, 1882. In many of 
these States, despite early beginnings, but little real progress 
has even yet been made in developing systems of national educa¬ 
tion that will provide gratuitous elementary-school training for all 
and inculcate the national spirit. In many of these States the 
illiteracy of the people is still high, 1 the people are poor, the na¬ 
tions are economically backward, the military and clerical classes 
still dominate, and intelligent and interested governments have 
not as yet been evolved. 

In Russia, though Catherine II (p. 477) and her successors 
made earnest efforts to begin a system of state education, the 
period following Napoleon was one of extreme repressive reaction. 

1 In Spain, for example, the percentage of illiteracy in i860 was 75.32; in 1870 
70.01 per cent; in 1887, 68.01 per cent; in 1890, 63.78 per cent; and in 1910, 59.35 
per cent. The percentage for 1920 will probably not be less than for 1910, due to 
the closing of many schools for lack of teachers during the World War. In 1916 
ten provinces had an illiteracy of over 70 per cent, and but five had less than 40 pel 
cent. In Madrid and Barcelona, cities as large as Baltimore and Cleveland, the 
illiteracy approaches a third of the population in Madrid, and a half in Barcelona. 
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The military class and the clergy of the Greek Church joined 
hands in a government interested in keeping the people submis¬ 
sive and devout. In consequence, at the time of the emancipa¬ 
tion of the serfs, in 1861, it was estimated that not one per cent 
of the total population of Russia was then under instruction, and 
the ratio of illiteracy by the close of the nineteenth century was 
the highest in Europe outside of Spain, Portugal, and the Balkan 
States. 

The state-control idea in the English self-governing dominions. 

The English and French settlers in Ontario, Quebec, and the 
Maritime Provinces of Canada brought the English and French 
parochial-school ideas from their home-lands with them, but 
these home conceptions were materially modified, at an early 
date, by settlers from the northern States of the American Union. 
These introduced the New England idea of state control and 
public responsibility for education. In part copying precedents 
recently established in the new American States, as an outcome 
of the struggles there to establish free, tax-supported, and state- 
controlled schools, both Ontario and Quebec early began the 
establishment of state systems of education for their people. A 
superintendent of education was appointed in Ontario in 1844, 
and the Common School Act of 1846 laid the foundation of the 
state school system of the Province. In the law of 1871 a system 
of uniform, free, compulsory, and state-inspected schools was 
definitely provided for. Quebec, in 1845, made the ecclesiastical 
parish the unit for school administration; in 1852 appointed 
government inspectors for the church schools; and in 1859 pro¬ 
vided for a Council of Public Instruction to control all schools in 
the Province. The Dominion Act of 1867 left education, as in 
the United States, to the several Provinces to control, and state 
systems of education, though with large liberty in religious in¬ 
struction, or the incorporation of the religious schools into the 
state school systems, have since been erected in all the Canadian 
Provinces. Following American precedents, too, a thoroughly 
democratic educational ladder has almost everywhere been cre¬ 
ated, substantially like that shown in the Figure on page 708. 

In Australia and New Zealand education has similarly been 
left to the different States to handle, but a state centralized con¬ 
trol has been provided there which is more akin to French practice 
than to English ideas. In each State, primary education has been 
made free, compulsory, secular, and state-supported. The law? 
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making such provision in the different States date from 1872, in 
Victoria; 1875, in Queensland; 1878, in South Australia, West 
Australia, and New Zealand; and 1880, in New South Wales. 
Secondary education has not as yet been made free, and many 
excellent privately endowed or fee-supported secondary schools, 
after the English plan, are found in the different States, 

In the. new Union of South Africa all university education has 
been taken over by the Union, while the existing school systems 
of the different States are rapidly being taken over and expanded 
by the state governments, and transformed into constructive 
instruments of the States. 

The state-control idea in the South American States. As we 
have seen in Chapter xx, the spirit of nationality awakened by 
the French Revolution spread to South America, and between 
1815 and 1821 (p. 503) all of Spain’s South American colonies re¬ 
volted, declared their independence from the mother country, 
and set up constitutional republics. Brazil, in 1822, in a similar 
manner severed its connections from Portugal. The United 
States, through the Monroe Doctrine (1823), helped these new 
States to maintain their independence. For approximately half 
a century these States, isolated as they were and engaged in a 
long and difficult struggle to evolve stable forms of govern¬ 
ment, left such education as was provided to private individ¬ 
uals and societies and to the missionaries and teaching orders 
of the Roman Church. After the middle of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, the new forces stirring in the modem world began to be 
felt in South America as well, and, after about 1870, a well- 
defined movement to establish state school systems began to be 
in evidence. 

The Argentine constitution of 1853 had directed the establish¬ 
ment of primary schools by the State, but nothing of importance 
was done until after the election of Dr. Sarmiento as President, in 
1868. Under his influence an American-type normal school was 
established, teachers were imported from the United States, and 
liberal appropriations for education were begun. In 1873 a 
general system of national aid for primary education was estab¬ 
lished, and in 1884 a new law laid the basis of the present state 
school system. Though some earlier beginnings had been made 
in some of the other South American nations, Argentine is re¬ 
garded as the leader in education among them. This is largely 
due to the democratic nature of the government which, in connec- 
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tion with the deep interest in education of President Sarmiento, 1 
found educational expression in the creation of an American-type 
educational ladder, as the accompanying diagram shows. Large 
emphasis has been placed on scientific and practical studies in 
the secondary colegios. The normal school has been given large 

importance, and made a parallel 
and connecting link in the edu¬ 
cational ladder between the prim¬ 
ary schools and the universities. 
The Argentine school system, 
probably due to American influ¬ 
ences acting through President 
Sarmiento, forms an exception to 
the usual South American state 
school system, as nearly all the 
other States have followed the 
French model and created a Eu¬ 
ropean two-class school system. 

In Chili, the constitution of 
1833 declared education to be of 
supreme importance, and a nor¬ 
mal school was established in 
Santiago, as early as 1840. The 
basic law for the organization of 
a state system of primary instruc¬ 
tion, however, dates from i860, 
and the law organizing a state 
system of secondary and higher 
education from 1872. 

In Peru, an educational reform 
movement was inaugurated in 
1876, but the war with Chili (1879-84) checked all progress. In 
1896 an Educational Commission was appointed to visit the 
United States and Europe, and the law of 1901 marked the crea¬ 
tion of a ministry for education and the real beginnings of a state 
school system. 

1 While an exile from the Argentine, Dr. Sarmiento was commissioned by Chili to 
visit, study, and report on the state school systems of the United States and Europe. 
While in the United States he became intimately acquainted with Horace Mann. 
Later he was Minister from the Argentine to the United States, being recalled, in 1868, 
to assume the presidency of the Republic. He was deeply impressed with the type of 
educational opportunity provided in the schools of the United States and, through an 
appointed Minister of Education, impressed his ideas on the Argentine nation. 
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The Brazilian constitution of 1824 left education to the several 
States (twenty and one Federal District), and a permissive law 
of 1827 allowed the different States to establish schools. It was 
not until 1854, however, that public schools were organized in 
the Federal District, and these mark the real beginning of state 
education in Brazil. Since then the establishment of state schools 
has gradually extended to the coast States, and inland with the 
building of railway lines and the opening-up of the interior to 
outside influences. The basis for state-controlled education has 
now been laid in all the States, but the attendance at the schools 
as yet is small. 1 

In some of the other South American States, such as Bolivia, 
Ecuador, and Venezuela, but little progress in extending state- 
controlled schools has as yet been made, and the training of the 
young is still left largely to private effort, the Church, and the 
religious orders. The illiteracy in all the South American States 
is still high, in part due to the large native populations, and 
much remains to be done before education becomes general there. 
The state-control idea, though, has been definitely established in 
principle in these countries. With the establishment of stable 
governments, the building of railroads and steamship lines, and 
the development of an important international commerce — 
events which there have characterized the first two decades of 
the twentieth century — early and important progress in state 
educational organization and in the extension of educational 
advantages may be expected. 

The state-school idea in eastern Asia. In 1854 Admiral Perry 
effected the treaty of friendship with Japan which virtually opened 
that nation to the influences of western civilization, and one of the 
most wonderful transformations of a people recorded in history 
soon began. In 1867 a new Mikado came to the throne, and in 
1868 the small military class, which had ruled the nation for some 
seven hundred years, gave up their power to the new ruler. A 
new era in Japan, known as the Meiji, dates from this event. 
In 1871 the centuries-old feudal system was abolished, and all 
classes in the State were declared equal before the law. This 
same year the first newspaper in Japan was begun. In 1872 the 
first educational code for the nation was promulgated by the 
Mikado. This ordered the general establishment of schools, 
the compulsory education of the people (R. 334 a), and the 

1 In 1910 only about 3 per cent of the total population was in any type of schooL 
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equality of all classes in educational matters. Students were 
now sent abroad, especially to Germany and the United States; 
foreign teachers were imported; an American normal-school 
teacher was placed in charge of the newly opened state normal 
school; the American class method of instruction was introduced; 

24 ►. schoolbooks and teaching appar- 

25 \ atus were prepared, after Ameri- 

~ ] can models; middle schools were 

' || organized in the towns; higher 

21 I schools were opened in the cities; 

20 — and the old Academy of Foreign 

19 Languages was evolved (1877) into 

18 — || the University of Tokyo. In 1884 

17 El— _ the study of English was intro- 

ifl p| duced into the courses of the public 

I ||| schools. In 1889 a form of consti- 

£ tution was granted to the people, 

v . , | 11 T and a parliament established. 1 

-yh Adapting the continental Euro- 

:= — I--:— - . 1 ... .1 pean idea of a two-class school 

■J _ -• system to the peculiar needs of 

/ i „ the nation, the Japanese have 

* " r worked out, during the past half- 

I c "'' century, a type of state-controlled 

' \ school system which has been well 

j : ‘ adapted to their national needs. 2 

-r-—J ' ^ Instruction in national morality, 

Mil 5 based on the ancestral virtues, 

Fig, 213. Tim Japanese Two- brotherly affection, and loyalty to 
Class School System ., 

the constitution and the ruling 

class (R. 334 b-c), has been well worked out in their schools. 
Though the government has remained largely autocratic in 
ibrm, the Japanese have, however, retained throughout all their 
educational development the fundamental democratic principle 
enunciated in the Preamble to the Educational Code of r872 

1 The Mikado still retained, through his ministers, very large powers, while the 
parliament was a consultative assembly rather than a legislative one. The form of 
government has been much like that of the German Empire before the World War. 

2 The Japanese Government has so far been a military autocracy, and the Japan¬ 
ese have been the Prussians of the Orient. The two-class school system has accord¬ 
ingly met the needs of a benevolent autocracy fairly well. With the rise of a liberal 
party in Japan, and the beginning of some democratic life, we may look for pro¬ 
gressive changes in their schools which will tend to produce a more democratic typ» 
■if educational organization. 


Fig, 213. Tim Japanese Two- 
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(R. 334 a )> every one without distinction of class or 

sex shall receive primary education at least, and that the oppor¬ 
tunity for higher education shall be open to all children. So com¬ 
pletely has the education of the people been conceived of as one 
of the most important functions of the State that all education 
has been placed under a central¬ 
ized state control, with a Cabinet 
Minister in charge of all admin¬ 
istrative matters connected with 
the education of the nation. 

Since near the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century what promises to 
be an even more wonderful trans¬ 
formation of a people—political, 
social, scientific, and industrial 
—has been taking place in China 
(R< 335)" A much more demo¬ 
cratic type of national school sys¬ 
tem than that of the Japanese has 
been worked out, and this the 
new (1912) Republic of China is 
rapidly extending in the prov¬ 
inces, and making education a 
very important function of the 
new democratic national life. 1 In 
the beginning, when displacing 
the centuries-old Confucian ed¬ 
ucational system, 2 the Chinese 
adopted Japanese ideas and organized their schools (1905) some¬ 
what after the Japanese model. Later on, responding to the 
influence of many American-educated Chinese and to the more 

1 "The idea of education for all classes, the aim of all educators and statesmen of 
western countries, scarcely entered the minds of the leaders of China under the 
traditional system of education. With the introduction of the new educational sys¬ 
tem, however, the problem of universal education suddenly came into prominence. 
Indeed, it is the stated goal of the new educational policy. 1 ' (Ting Wen Kuo, The 
Chinese System of Public Education, p. t4g.) 

2 Education in China has been common, for a class, for over four thousand years- 
The schools were private, but a detailed national system oi examinations was pro¬ 
vided by the State, and all who expected any state preferment were required to pass 
these state examinations. The system was based on the old Confucian classics. 
Under it schools existed in all the chief towns, and the examination system exerted 
a strong unifying influence on the nation. In 1842 China opened live treaty ports 
to the ships and commerce of western nations, and from 1842 to 1903 a process oi 
gradual transition from tlm ancient examination system to modern conditions tools 
place. 
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democratic impulses of the Chinese people, the new government 
established by the Republic of 1912 changed the school system at 
first established so as to make it in type more like the American, 
educational ladder. The new Chinese school system is shown in 
the drawing on page 721. The university instruction is modem 
and excellent, and the addition of the cultural and scientific knowl¬ 
edge worked out in western Europe to the intellectual qualities 
of this capable people can hardly fail to result, in time, in the 
production of a wonderful modem nation, 1 probably in one of the 
greatest nations of the mid-twentieth century. 

In 1891 the independent Kingdom of Siam, 2 awakened from it? 
age-long isolation by new .world influences, sent a prince to Europe 
to study and report on the state systems of education maintained 
there. As a result of his report a department of public education 
was created, which later evolved into a ministry of public instruc¬ 
tion, and elementary schools were opened by the State in the 
thirteen thousand old Buddhist temples. These schools offered a 
two-year course in Siamese, followed by a five-year course in 
English, given by imported English teachers. Schools for girls 
were provided, as well as for boys. Since this beginning, higher 
schools of law, medicine, agriculture, engineering, and military 
science have been added, taught largely by imported English and 
American teachers. In consequence of the new educational or¬ 
ganization, and the new influences brought in, the whole life of 
this little kingdom has been transformed during the past three 
decades. 

General acceptance of the state-function conception. The 
different national school systems, the creation of which has so far 
been briefly described, are typical and represent a great world 
movement which characterized the latter half of the nineteenth 

1 “A nation that has preserved its identity by peaceful means for three milleni- 
ums; that has made the soil produce subsistence for a multitudinous population 
during that long period, while Western peoples have worn out their soil in less than 
that many centuries; that has produced many of the most influential of modern 
inventions, such as printing, gunpowder, and the compass; that has developed such 
mechanical ingenuity and commercial ability as are shown in its everyday life, un¬ 
doubtedly possesses the ability to accomplish results by the use of methods worked 
out by the Western world. When modern scientific knowledge is added by the 
Chinese to the skill which they already have in agriculture, in commerce, in industry, 
in goyemment, and in military affairs, results will be achieved, on the basis of their 
physical stamina and moral qualities, which will remove the ignorance, the indiffer¬ 
ence, and the prejudice of the Western world regarding things Chinese.” (Monroe, 
Paul, Editorial introduction to Ping Wen Kuo’s The Chinese System of Public 
Education,) 

2 Though appearing small on the map, Siam is a nation of six millions of people 
Vid an area over three and a half times that of the six New England States, 
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century. This movement is still under way, and increasing in 
Strength. Other state school organizations might be added to the 
list, but those so far given are sufficient. Beginning with the na¬ 
tions which were earliest to the front of the onward march of civi¬ 
lization, the movement for the state control of education, itself an 
expression of new world forces and new national needs, has in a 
century spread to every continent on the globe. To-day pro¬ 
gressive nations everywhere conceive of education for their peo¬ 
ple as so closely associated with their social, political, and indus¬ 
trial progress, and their national welfare and prosperity (R. 336), 
that the control of education has come to be regarded as an indis¬ 
pensable function of the State. State constitutions (R. 333) have 
accordingly required the creation of comprenensive state school 
systems; legislators have turned to education with a new interest; 
bulky state school codes have given force to constitutional man¬ 
dates; national literacy has become a goal; the diffusion of politi¬ 
cal intelligence by means of the school has naturally followed the 
extension of the suffrage; while the many new forces and impulses 
of a modem world have served to make the old religious type of 
education utterly inadequate, and to call for national action to a 
degree never conceived of in the days when religious, private, and 
voluntary educational effort sufficed to meet the needs of the few 
who felt the call to learn. What a few of the more important of 
these new nineteenth-century forces have been, which have so 
fundamentally modified the character and direction of education, 
it may be worth while to set forth briefly, before proceeding fur¬ 
ther. 


II. NEW MODIFYING FORCES 

The advance of scientific knowledge. The first and most im¬ 
portant of these nineteenth-century forces, and the one which 
preceded and conditioned all the others, was the great increase of 
accurate knowledge as to the forces and laws of the physical world, 
arising from the application of scientific method to the investiga¬ 
tion of the phenomena of the material world (R. 337). During 
the nineteenth century the intellect of man was stimulated to ac¬ 
tivity as it had not been before since the days when little Athens 
was the intellectual center of the world. What the Revival of 
Learning was to the classical scholars of the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries, the movement for scientific knowledge and its 
application to human affairs was to the nineteenth. It changed 
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the outlook of man on the problems of Life, vastly enlarged the 
intellectual horizon, and gave a new trend to education and to 
scholarly effort. What the scholars of the seventeenth and eight¬ 
eenth centuries had been slowly gathering together as interesting 
and classified phenomena, the scientific scholars of the nineteenth 
century organized, interpreted, expanded, and applied. Since 
the day of Copernicus (p. 386) and Newton (p. 388) a growing ap¬ 
preciation of the permanence and scope of natural law in the uni¬ 
verse had been slowly developing, and this the scholars of the 
nineteenth century fixed as a principle and applied in many new 
directions. A few of the more important of these new directions 
may profitably be indicated here. 

In the domain of the physical sciences very important advances 
characterized the century. Chemistry, up to the end of the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century largely 
a collection of unrelated facts, was trans¬ 
formed by the labors of such men as Dal¬ 
ton (1766-1844), Faraday (1791-1867), and 
Liebig into a wonderfully well-organized 
and vastly important science. Liebig car¬ 
ried chemistry over into the study of the 
processes of digestion and the functioning 
of the internal organs, and reshaped much 
of the instruction in medicine. Liebig is 
also important as having opened, at Giessen, 
in 1826, the first laboratory instruction in 
chemistry for students provided in any 
university in the world. By many subse¬ 
quent workers chemistry has been so ap¬ 
plied to the arts that it is not too much to 
say that a knowledge of chemistry underlies the whole manu¬ 
facturing and industrial life of the present, and that the degree 
of industrial preeminence held by a nation to-day is largely de¬ 
termined by its mastery of chemical processes. 

Physics has experienced an equally important development. 
It, too, at the beginning of the nineteenth century was in the pre¬ 
liminary state of collecting, coordinating, and trying to interpret 
data. In a century physics has, by experimentation and the ap¬ 
plication of mathematics to its problems, been organized into a 
number of exceedingly important sciences. In dynamics, heat, 
light, and particularly in electricity, discoveries and extension ot 



Fig. 215. Baron 
Justus von Liebig 
(1803-73) 
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previous knowledge of the most far-reaching significance have 
been made. What at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
was a small textbook study of natural philosophy has since been 
subdivided into the two great sciences of physics and chemistry, 
and these in turn into numerous well-organized branches. To¬ 
day these are taught, not from textbooks, but in large and costly 
laboratories, while manufacturing establishments and govern¬ 
ments now find it both necessary and profitable to maintain large 
scientific institutions for chemical and physical research. 

The great triumph of physics, from the point of view of the 
reign of law in the world of matter, was the experimental estab¬ 
lishment (1849) of the fundamental principle of the conservation 
of energy. This ranks in importance in the world of the physical 
sciences with the theory of evolution in the biological. The per¬ 
fection of the spectroscope (1859) revealed the rule of chemical 
law among the stars, and clinched the theory of evolution as ap¬ 
plied to the celestial universe. The atomic theory of matter 1 
was an extension of natural laws in another direction. In 1846 
occurred the most spectacular proof of the reign of natural law 
which the nineteenth century witnessed. Two scientists, in dif¬ 
ferent lands, 2 working independently, calculated the orbit of a 
new planet, Neptune, and when the telescope was turned to the 
point in the heavens indicated by their calculations the planet 
was there. It was a tremendous triumph for both mathematics 
and astronomy. Such work as this meant the firm establishment 
of scientific accuracy, and the ultimate elimination of the old the¬ 
ories of witchcraft, diabolic action, and superstition as controlling 
forces in the world of human affairs. 

The publication by Charles Lyell (1797-1875) of his Principles 
of Geology, in 1830, marked another important advance in the 
knowledge of the operations of natural law fir the physical world, 
and likewise a revolution in thinking in regard to the age and past 
history of the earth. Few books have ever more deeply influenced 
human thinking. The old theological conception of earthly 

1 “Through metaphysics first; then through alchemy and chemistry, through 
physical and astronomical spectroscopy, lastly through radio-activity, science has 
slowly groped its way to the atom.” (Soddy, F., Matter and Energy.) 

1 Adams in England, and Leverrier in France. The planet Uranus had for long 
been known to be erratic in its movements, and Adams and Leverrier concluded, 
working from Newton’s law for gravitation, that it must be due to the pull of an 
unknown planet. Both calculated the orbit of this unknown body, Adams sending 
his calculations to the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, and Leverrier to the 
observatory at Berlin. At both observatories the new planet — later named Nep¬ 
tune — was picked up by the telescope at the position indicated. 
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“catastrophes” 1 was overthrown, and in its place was substituted 
the idea of a very long and a very orderly evolution of the planet. 
Geology was created as a new science, and out of this has come, by 
subsequent evolution, a number of other 
new sciences 2 which have contributed 
much to human progress. 

Another of the great books of all time 
appeared in 1859, when Charles Darwin 
(1809-1882) published the results of thirty 
years of careful biological research in his 
Origin of Species. This swept away the 
old theory of special and individual crea¬ 
tion which had been cherished since early 
antiquity, and substituted in its place the 
reign of law in the field of biological life, 
This substitution of the principle of or¬ 
derly evolution for the old theory of special 
creation marked another forward step in 
human thinking, 3 and gave an entirely new direction to the old 
study of natural history. 4 In the hands of such workers as Wal¬ 
lace (1823-19x3), Asa Gray (1810-88), Huxley (1825-94), and 
Spencer (1820-1903) it now proved a fruitful field. 

In 1856 the German Virchow (1821-1902) made his far-reach¬ 
ing contribution of cellular pathology to medical science; between 
1859 and 1865 the French scientist Pasteur (1822-95) established 
the germ theory of fermentation, putrefaction, and disease; about 
the same time the English surgeon Lister (1827-1914) began to 
use antiseptics in surgery; and, in 1879, the bacillus of typhoid 

1 This theory of "catastrophes” held that at a number of successive epochs, of 
which the age of Noah was the latest, great revolutions or disasters had taken place 
on the earth’s surface, in which all living things were destroyed. Later the world 
was restocked, and again destroyed. This explained the successive strata, and the 
fossils they contained. For this theory Lyell substituted a slow and orderly evolu¬ 
tion, covering ages, and completely upset the Mosaic chronology. 

2 For example: — mineralogy, petrography, petrology, crystallography, stratig¬ 
raphy, and paleontology. 

3 "Darwin’s Origin of Species had come into the theological world like a plow into 
an ant-hill. Everywhere those thus rudely awakened from their old comfort and 
repose had swarmed forth angry and confused. Reviews, sermons, books, light and 
heavy, came flying at the new thinker from all sides.” (White, A. D., The War¬ 
fare of Science and Theology, vol. I, p. 70.) 

4 Natural history as a study goes back to the days of Aristotle, in Greece, but it 
had always been a study of fixed forms. Darwin destroyed this conception, and 
vitalized the new subject of biology. From this botany and zoology have been 
derived, and from these again many other new sciences, such as physiology, mor¬ 
phology, bacteriology, anthropology, cytology, entomology, and all the different 
agricultural sciences. 



Fig. 216. 

Charles Darwin 
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fever was found. Out of this work the modem sciences of pa¬ 
thology, aseptic surgery, bacteriology, and immunity were created, 
and the cause and mode of transmission of the great diseases 1 
which once decimated armies and cities— 
plague, cholera, malaria, typhoid, typhus, 
yellow fever, dysentery — as well as the 
scourges of tuberculosis, diphtheria, and 
lockjaw, have been determined. The im¬ 
portance of these discoveries for the fu¬ 
ture welfare and happiness of mankind 
can scarcely be overestimated. Sanitary 
science arose as an application of these 
discoveries, and since about 1875 a san¬ 
itary and hygienic revolution has taken 
place. 

The above represent but a few of the 
more important of the many great scien¬ 
tific advances of the nineteenth century. 

What the thinkers of the eighteenth century had sowed broadcast 
through a general interest in science, their successors in the nine¬ 
teenth reaped as an abundant harvest. The three great master 
keys of science — the higher mathematics, the principle of the 
conservation of energy, and the principle of orderly evolution of 
life according to law — so long unknown to man, had at last been 
discovered, and, with these in their possession, men have since 
opened up many of the long-hidden secrets of cause and growth 
and form and function, both in the heavens and on the earth, and 
have revealed to a wondering world the prodigious and eternal 
forces of an orderly universe. The fruitfulness of the Baconian 
method (p. 390) in the hands of his successors has far surpassed 
his most sanguine expectations. 

The applications of science and the result. All this work, as 
has been frequently pointed out (R. 338), had of necessity to pre¬ 
cede the applications of science to the arts and to the advance¬ 
ment of the comforts and happiness of mankind. The new stud¬ 
ies soon caught the attention of younger scholars; special schools 
for their study began to be established by the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century; 2 enthusiastic students of science began forcefully 
to challenge the centuries-long supremacy of classical studies; 

1 The bacillus of tuberculosis was isolated in 1882, Asiatic cholera in 1883, loci.- 
jaw and diphtheria in 1884, and bubonic plague in 1894. 

* Schools of engineering, mining, agriculture, and applied science are types. 
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funds for scientific research began to be provided; the printing- 
press disseminated the new ideas; and thousands of applications 
of science to trade and industry and human welfare began to at¬ 
tract public attention and create a new demand for schools and 
for a new extension of learning. During the past century the ap¬ 
plications of this new learning to matters that intimately touch 
the life of man have been so numerous and so far-reaching in their 
effects that they have produced a revolution in life conditions un¬ 
like anything the world ever experienced before. In all the 
days from the time of the Crusades to the end of the Napoleonic 
Wars the changes in living effected were less, both in scope and 
importance, than have taken place in the century since Napoleon 
was sent to Saint Helena. 

This transformation we call the Industrial Revolution. This, 
as we pointed out earlier (p. 492), began in England in the late 
eighteenth century. France did not experience its beginnings un¬ 
til after the Napoleonic Wars, though after about 1820 the trans¬ 
formations there were rapid and far-reaching. In the United 
States it began about 1810-15, an< ^ between 1820 and i860 the in¬ 
dustrial methods of the people of the northeastern quarter of the 
United States were revolutionized. Between i860 and 1900 they 
were revolutionized again. In the German States the trans¬ 
formation began about 1840, though it did not reach its great 
development until after the establishment of the Empire, in 
1871. Since the middle of the nineteenth century, with the 
development of factories, the building of railroads, and the ex¬ 
tension of steamship lines, even the most remote countries have 
been affected by the new forces. Nations long primitive and 
secluded have been modernized and industrialized; century-old 
trades and skills have been destroyed by machinery; the old home 
and village industries have been replaced by the factory system; 
cities for manufacturing and trade have everywhere experienced a 
rapid development; and even on the farm the agricultural meth¬ 
ods of bygone days have been replaced by the discoveries of 
science and the products of invention. Almost nothing is done 
to-day as it was a century ago, and only in remote places do peo¬ 
ple live as they used to live. The nature and extent of the change 
which has been wrought, and some estimate as to its effect upon 
educational procedure, may perhaps be better comprehended if 
we first contrast living conditions before and after this industrial 
transformation. 
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Living conditions a century ago. A century ago people every¬ 
where lived comparatively simple lives. The steam engine 
while beginning to be put to use (p. 493), had not as yet been ex¬ 
tensively applied and made the -willing and obedient slave of man. 
The lightning had not as yet been harnessed, and the now om¬ 
nipresent electric motor was 
then still unknown. Only in 
England had manufacturing 
reached any large proportions, 
and even there the methods 
were somewhat primitive. 

Thousands of processes which 
we now perform simply and 
effectively by the use of steam 
or electric power, a century 
ago were done slowly and pain¬ 
fully by human labor. The 
chief sources of power were 
then man and horse power. 

The home was a center in 
which most of the arts and trades were practiced, and in the long 
winter evenings the old crafts and skills were turned to commer¬ 
cial account. What every family used and wore was largely 
made in the home, the village, or the neighborhood. 

Travel was slow and expensive and something only the well-to- 
do could afford. To go fifty miles a day by stage-coach, or one 
hundred by sailing packet on the water, was extraordinarily 
rapid. “One could not travel faster by sea or by land," as Hux¬ 
ley remarked, “than at any previous time in the world’s his¬ 
tory, and King George could send a message from London to 
York no faster than King John might have done." The steam 
train was not developed until about 1825, and through railway 
lines not for a quarter-century longer. It took four days by 
coach from London to York (188 miles); six weeks by sailing ves¬ 
sel from Southampton to Boston; and six months from England to 
India. People moved about but little. A journey of fifty miles 
was an event — for many something not experienced in a life¬ 
time. To travel to a foreign land made a man a marked individ¬ 
ual, Benjamin Franklin tells us that he was frequently pointed 
out on the streets of Philadelphia, then the largest city in the 
United States, as a man who had been to Europe. George Tick 



Fig. 218. Man Power before the 
Days of Steam 


Foot power a century ago. (From a cut 
by Anderson, America’s first important 
engraver) 
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nor has left us an interesting record (R. 339 ) of his difficulties, 
in finding any thin g in print in the libraries of the time, about 
181 s, or any one who could tell him about the work of the German 
universities, which he, as a result of reading Madame de Stael’s 
book on Germany, was desirous of attending. 1 

Everywhere it was a time of hard work and simple living. 
Every youngster had to become useful at an early age. The 
work of life, in town or on the farm, required hard and continual 
labor from all. Farm machinery had not been perfected, and 



Fig. 219. Threshing Wheat a Century ago 
(After a woodcut by Jacquc, in L’Illustration) 


hand labor performed all the operations of ploughing and sow¬ 
ing, reaping and harvesting. With the introduction of the fac¬ 
tory system, men, women, and children were used to operate 
machinery, children being apprenticed to the mills at about eight 
years of age and working ten to twelve hours a day. This soon 
worked the life out of human beings, and in consequence sick¬ 
ness, wretchedness, juvenile delinquency, ignorance, drunkenness, 
pauperism, and crime increased greatly as cities grew and the fac¬ 
tory system drew thousands from the farms to the towns. When 
Queen Victoria came to the throne (1837) one person in twelve in 
England was a pauper, and the lot of the poor was wretched in 
the extreme. In cities they lived in cellars and basements and 
hovels. There was practically no sanitation or drainage. Streets 

1 The book on Germany {De VAllmagne) by Madame de Stael (1766-1817), a 
brilliant French novelist, was published and immediately confiscated in France in 
i8u, and republished in England in 1813. It is one of the most remarkable books 
on one country written by a native of another which had appeared up to that time. 
Through reading it many English and Americans discovered a new world. 
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and alleys were filthy. Graveyards were commonly located in 
the heart of a town. A pure water-supply through water-mains 
was unknown. Pumps and water-carriers supplied nearly all the 

needs. There was in conse- ' ~~ . . ----- . ( 

quence much sickness, and ‘,V | 

such diseases as typhoid : ■ •; '■ ■ . /;■ 1 


and malaria ran rampant. 

Change in living condi¬ 
tions to-day. In a cen¬ 
tury all has been changed. 
Steam and electricity and 
sanitary science have trans - 
formed the world; the rail¬ 
way, steamship, telegraph, 
cable, and printing-press 
have made the world one. 
the output of the factory 
system has transformed 
living and labor condi¬ 



tions, even to the remote Fig- 220. A City Water-Supply 
corners of the world; sani- about 1830 

tary science and sanitary (After a litll0graph by Bellwi e 6) 
legislation have changed the primitive conditions of the home 
and made of it a clean and comfortable modern abode; men 
and women have been freed from an almost incalculable amount 
of drudgery and toil, and the human effort and time saved may 
now be devoted to other types of work or to enjoyment and learn¬ 
ing. Thousands who once were needed for menial toil on farm or 
in shop and home are now freed for employment in satisfying 
new wants and new pleasures that mankind has come to know, 1 
or may devote their time and energies to forms of service that 
advance the welfare of mankind or minister to the needs of the 
human spirit. 

Labor-saving devices and the applications of scientific work 
have touched all phases of life and labor of men and women, and 


For example, it has been estimated that one fifteenth of the working population 
of modern industrial nations devotes itself to transportation; another one fifteenth 
to maintaining public services — light, gas, telephone, water, sewage, streets, parks 
-—unknown in earlier times; and another one fifteenth to the manufacture and 
distribution and care of automobiles. Add still further the numbers employed in con¬ 
nection with theaters, moving-picture shows, phonographs, magazines and the news¬ 
papers, soft-drink places, millinery and dry goods, hospitals, and similar “append¬ 
ages of civilization, ,J and we get some idea of the increased labor efficiency which 
‘'be applications of science have brought about. 


I 
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under modern methods of transportation go everywhere. The 
American self-binding reaper is found in the grain-fields of Russia 
and the Argentine; one may buy cans of kerosene and tinned 
meats and vegetables almost anywhere in the world to-day; sew¬ 
ing machines and phonographs add to the comfort and pleasure 
of the African native and the dweller on the Yukon; “milady” in 
Siam uses cosmetics manufactured foi the devotees of fashion in 
Paris; the Sultan of Sulu wears an elegant American wrist-watch; 
the Dahomeny tribesman has a safety razor, and a mirror of 
French plate; the Persian dandy wears shoes and haberdashery 
made in the United States; old Chinamen up the Yellow River 
Valley read their Confucius by the light of an Edison Mazda; the 
steam train wends its way up from Jaffa to Jerusalem; the gaso¬ 
line power boat chugs its course up the Nile the Pharaohs sailed; 
and modern surgical methods and instruments are used in the 
hospitals of Manila and Singapore, Cairo and Cape ToVrn. A 
rupee spent for thread at Calcutta starts the spindles going in 
Manchester; a new calico dress for a Mandalay belle helps the 
cotton-print mills of Leeds; a new carving set for a Fiji Islander 
means more labor for some cutlery works in Sheffield; a half-dollar 
for a new undershirt in Panama means increased work for a cotton 
mill in New England; a new blanket called for against the win¬ 
ter’s cold of Siberia moves the looms of some Rhode Island town; 
a dime spent for a box of matches in Alaska means added labor 
and profit for a match factoiy in California; a new bath tub in 
Paraguay spells increased output for a factoiy at Milan or Turin; 
and the Christmas wishes of the children in Brazil give work to 
the toy factories of Nuremberg. 

Tr ain s and huge steamers move to-day along the great trade 
routes of the modern world, exchanging both the people and their 
products. The holds of the ships are filled with coal and grain 
and manufactured implements and commodities of every de¬ 
scription, while their steerage space is crowded with modem 
Marco Polos and Magellans going forth to see the world. The 
Hindoo walks the streets of Cape Town, London, Sydney, New 
York, San Francisco, and Valparaiso; the Russian Jew is found in 
all the Old and New World cities; the Englishman and the Ameri¬ 
can travel everywhere; the Japanese are fringing the Pacific with 
their laboring classes; toiling Italians and Greeks are found all 
over the world; peasants from the Balkans gather the prune 
and orange crops of California; the moujic from the Russian Cau- 
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Fig. 221. The Great Trade Routes or the Modern World 


Broken lines, on land, Indicate gaps soon to be closed. Compare this with the maps 
on pages i6r and 258, and note the progress in discovery and intercommunication. 
Ships and trains are constantly passing over these routes, bearing both freight and 
peoples. 

casus tills the wheat-fields of the Dakotas; while the Irish, 
Scandinavians, and Teutons form the political, farming, and 
commercial classes in many far-distant lands. In the recent 
World War Serbs from Montana and Colorado fought side by 
side with Serbs from Belgrade and Nisch; Greeks from New York 
and San Francisco helped their brothers from Athens drive the 
Bulgars back up the Vardar Valley; Italians from New Orleans 
and Rio de Janeiro helped their kinsmen from the valley of the Po 
hold back the Hun from the Venetian plain; Chinese from the 
valleys of the Tong-long and the Yang-tse-Kiang hacked up the 
Allied armies by tilling the fields of France; and Algerian and 
Senegalese natives helped the French hold back the Teutonic 
hordes from the ravishment of Paris. So completely has the old 
isolation been broken down! So completely is the world in flux! 
So small has the world become! 

It was almost a centuiy from the time instruction in Greek was 
revived in Florence (1396) until Linacre first lectured on Greek at 
Oxford (c. 1492); six months after the X-ray was perfected in 
Germany it was in use in the hospitals of San Francisco. In the 
Middle Ages thousands might have died of starvation in Persia or 
Egypt, a famous city in Asia Minor might have been destroyed by 
an earthquake and many people killed, or war might have raged 
for years in the Orient without a citizen of western Europe know- 
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ing of it all his life. To-day any important event anywhere 
within the range of the telegraph or the cable would be reported 
in to-morrow morning’s paper, and carefully described and illus¬ 
trated in the magazines at an early date. Man is no longer a 
citizen of a town or a state, but of a nation and of the world. 
How intelligently he can use this larger citizenship depends to¬ 
day largely upon the character and the extent of the education he 
has received. 

Effect of these changes on the laboring-classes. At first the 
effect of the introduction of factory-made goods and labor-saving 
devices was to upset the old established institutions. Trades 
practiced by the guilds since the Middle Ages were destroyed, be¬ 
cause factories could turn out goods faster and cheaper than guild 
workmen could make them. The age-old apprenticeship system 
began to break down. Everywhere people were thrown out of 

employment, and a vast shift¬ 
ing of occupations took place. 
There was much discontent, 
and laborers began to unite, 
where allowed to do so, 1 with 
a view to improving their eco¬ 
nomic and political condition 
by concerted action. The 
political revolutions of 1848 
throughout Europe were in 
part a manifestation of this 
discontent, and the right to 
organize was everywhere de¬ 
manded and in time generally 
obtained. Among the planks 
in their platform were equal¬ 
ity of all before the law; the 
limitation of child and woman labor; better working conditions 
and wages; the provision of schools for their children at public 
expense; and the extension of the right of suffrage. 

1 Labor unions were legalized in England in 1825. In the United States they 
arose about 1825-30, and for a time played an important part in securing legislation 
to better the condition of the workingman and to secure education for his children. 
In continental Europe, the reactionary governments following the downfall of 
Napoleon forbade assemblies of workingmen or their organization, as dangerous to 
government. In consequence, labor organizations in France were not permitted 
until 1848, and in Germany and Austria not until after the middle of the century. 
In Japan, as late as 1919, laborers were denied the right to organize. 


pjU ■' - 
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Fig. 222 . An Example of the Shift¬ 
ing of Occupations 
Sawing boards by hand, before the intro¬ 
duction of steam power. 
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Despite certain unfortunate results following the change from 
age-old working conditions, the century of transition has seen the 
laboring man making gains unknown before in history, and the 
peasant has seen the abolition of serfdom 1 and feudal dues. 
Homes have gained tremendously. The drudgery and wasteful 
toil have been greatly mitigated. To-day there is a standard of 
comfort and sanitation, even for those in the humblest circum¬ 
stances, beyond all previous conceptions. The poorest workman 
to-day can enjoy in his home lighting undreamed of in the days of 
tallow candles; warmth beyond the power of the old smoky soft- 
coal grate; food of a variety ?,nd quality his ancestors never knew; 
kitchen conveniences and an case in kitchen work wholly un¬ 
known until recently; and sanitary conveniences and conditions 
beyond the reach of the wealthiest half a century ago. The caste 
system in industry has been broken down, and men and their 
children may now choose their occupations freely, 2 and move 
about at will. Wages have greatly increased, both actually and 
relatively to the greatly improved standard of living. The work 
of women and children is easier, and all work for shorter hours. 
Child labor is fast being eliminated in all progressive nations. In 
consequence of all these changes for the better, people to-day have 
a leisure for reading and thinking and personal enjoyment en¬ 
tirely unknown before the middle of the nineteenth century, and 
governments everywhere have found it both desirable and neces¬ 
sary to provide means for the utilization of this leisure and the 
gratification of the new desires. Along with these changes has 
gone the development of the greatest single agent for spreading 
liberalizing ideas — the modern newspaper — “the most inveter¬ 
ate enemy of absolutism and reaction.” Despite censorships, 
suppressions, and confiscations, the press has by now established 
its freedom in all enlightened lands, and the cylinder press, the 
telegraph, and the cable have become “indispensable adjuncts to 

1 Up to 1789 serfdom was the rule on the continent of Europe■ by 1850 there was 
practically no serfdom in central and western Europe, and in 1866 serfdom was 
abolished in Russia. For the worker and farmer the years between 1789 and 1848 
were years of rapid progress in the evolution from mediaeval co modem conditions 
of living. 

2 Under conditions existing up to the close of the eighteenth century, in part per¬ 
sisting up to the middle of the nineteenth on the continent, and still found in unpro¬ 
gressive lands, a close limitation of the rights of labor was maintained. Children 
followed the trade of their fathers, and the right of an apprentice later to open a 
shop and better his condition was prohibited until after he had become an accepted 
master (p. 210) in his craft. Guild members, too, were not permitted to branch out 
into any other line of activity, or to introduce any new methods of work. All these 
old limitations the Industrial Revolution swept away. 
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the development of that power which every absolutist has come to 
dread, and with which every prime minister must daily reckon.” 

HI. EFFECT OF THESE CHANGES ON EDUCATION 

General result of these changes. The general result of the 
vast and far-reaching changes which we have just described is 
that the intellectual and political horizon of the working classes 
has been tremendously broadened; the home has been completely 
altered; children now have much leisure and do little labor; and 
the co mm on man at last is rapidly coming into his own. Still 
more, the common man seems destined to be the dominant force 
in government in the future. To this end he and his children 
must be educated, his wife and children cared for, his home pro¬ 
tected, and governments must do for him the things which satisfy 
his needs and advance his welfare. The days of the rule of a 
small intellectual class and of government in the interests of such 
a class have largely passed, and the political equality which the 
Athenian Greeks first in the western world gave to the “citizens” 
of little Athens, the Industrial Revolution has forced modern and 
enlightened governments to give to all their people. In conse¬ 
quence, real democracy in government, education, justice, and 
social welfare is now in process of being attained generally, for the 
first time in the history of the world. 

The effect of all these changes in the mode of living of peoples 
is written large on the national life. The political and industrial 
revolutions which have marked the ushering-in of the modern age 
have been far-reaching in their consequences. The old home life 
and home industries of an earlier period are passing, or have 
passed, never to return. Peoples in all advanced nations are rap¬ 
idly swinging into the stream of a new and vastly more complex 
world civilization, which brings them into contact and competi¬ 
tion with the best brains of all mankind. At the same time a 
great and ever-increasing specialization of human effort is taking 
place on all sides, and with new and ever more difficult social, po¬ 
litical, educational, industrial, commercial, and human-life prob¬ 
lems constantly presenting themselves for solution. The world 
has become both larger and smaller than it used to be, and even 
its remote parts are now being linked up, to a degree that a cen¬ 
tury ago would not have been deemed possible, with the future 
welfare of the nations which so long bore the brunt of the struggle 
for the preservation and advancement of civilization. 
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These changes and the school. It is these vast and far-reach¬ 
ing political, industrial, and social changes which have been the 
great actuating forces behind the evolution and expansion of the 
state school systems which we have so far described. The Ameri¬ 
can and French political revolutions, with their new philosophy 
of political equality and state control of education, clearly inaugu¬ 
rated the movement for taking over the school from the Church 
and the making of it an important instrument of the State. The 
extension of the suffrage to new classes gave a clear political mo¬ 
tive for the school, and to train young people to read and write 
and know the constitutional bases of liberty became a political 
necessity. The industrial revolution which followed, bringing in 
its train such extensive changes in labor and in the conditions 
surrounding home and child life, has since completely altered the 
face of the earlier educational problem. What was simple once 
has since become complex, and the complexity has increased with 
time. Once the ability to read and write and cipher distinguished 
the educated man from the uneducated; to-day the man or woman 
who knows only these simple arts is an uneducated person, hardly 
fit to cope with the struggle for existence in a modern world, and 
certainly not fitted to participate in the complex political and in¬ 
dustrial life of which, in all advanced nations, he or she 1 to-day 
forms a part. 

It is the attempt to remould the school and to make of it a 
more potent instrument of the State for promoting national con¬ 
sciousness (R. 340) and political, social, and industrial welfare 
that has been behind the many changes and expansions and ex¬ 
tensions of education which have marked the past half-century 
in all the leading world nations, and which underlie the most 
pressing problems in educational readjustment to-day. These 
changes and expansions and problems we shall consider more in 
detail in the chapters which follow. Suffice it here to say that 
from mere teaching institutions, engaged in imparting a little re¬ 
ligious instruction and some knowledge of the tools of learning, 
the school, in all the leading nations, has to-day been transformed 
into an institution for advancing national welfare. The leading 
purpose now is to train for political and social efficiency in the 

1 Women in Europe have secured the ballot rapidly since the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century. With manhood suffrage secured, universal suffrage is the next 
step. Women were given the right to vote and hold office in Finland in 1906; in 
Norway in 1907; in Denmark in 1916; in England in 19x8; in Germany in 1919; and 
in the United States in 1020. 
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more democratic types of governments being instituted among 
peoples, and to impart to the young those industrial and social 
experiences once taught in the home, the trades, and on the farm, 
but which the coming of the factory system and city life have 
deprived them otherwise of knowing. 

New problems to be met by education. As participation in the 
political life of nations has been extended to larger and larger 
groups of the people, and as the problems of government have be¬ 
come more and more complex, the schools have found it necessary 
to add instruction in geography, history, government, and na¬ 
tional ideals and culture to the earlier instruction. In the less 
democratic nations which have evolved national school systems, 
this new instruction has often been utilized to give strength to the 
type of government and social conditions which the ruling class 
desired to have perpetuated. This has been the evident purpose 
in Japan (R. 334), though the government of Imperial Germany 
formed perhaps the best illustration of such perversion. This 
was seen and pointed out long ago by Horace Mann (R. 281). 
There the idea of nationality through education (R. 342) was car¬ 
ried to such an extreme as made the government oppressive to 
subject peoples and a menace to neighboring States. 1 On the 
other hand, the French have used their schools for national ends 
(R. 341) in a manner that has been highly commendable. 

As the social life of nations has become broader and more com¬ 
plex, a longer period of guidance has become necessary to prepare 
the future citizens of the State for intelligent participation in it. 
As a result, child life everywhere lias and is still experiencing a 
new lengthening of the period of dependence and training, and all 
national interests now indicate that the period devoted to prepar¬ 
ing for life’s work will need to be further lengthened. All recent 
thinking and legislation, as well as the interests of organized labor 
and the public welfare, have in recent cjgcades set strongly against 
child labor. Economically unprofitable under modern industrial 
conditions, and morally indefensible, it has at last come to be ac¬ 
cepted as a principle, by progressive nations, .that it is better for 
children and for society that they remain under some form of in¬ 
struction until they are at least sixteen years of age. To this end 
the common primary school has been continued upward, part- 
time continuation schools of various types have been organized 

1 See an excellent brief article “On German Education,” by E. C. Moore, in 
School and Society, vol. 1, pp. 886-89. 
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for those who must go to labor earlier, and people’s high schools or 
middle schools have been added (see Figure 210, p. 713) to give 
the equivalent of a high-school education to the children of the 
classes not patronizing the exclusive and limited tuition second¬ 
ary school. 

As large numbers of immigrants from distant lands have en¬ 
tered some of the leading nations, notably England and the 
United States, and particularly immigrants from less advanced 
nations where general education is not as yet common, and where 
far different political, social, judicial, and hygienic conditions pre¬ 
vail, a new duty has been thrust upon the school of giving to such 
incoming peoples, and their children, some conception of the 
meaning and method and purpose of the national life of the people 
they have come among. The national schools have accordingly 
been compelled to give attention to the needs of these new ele¬ 
ments in the population, and to direct their attention less exclu¬ 
sively to satisfying the needs of the well-to-do classes of society. 
Educational systems have in consequence tended more and more 
to become democratic in character, and to serve in part as instru¬ 
ments for the assimilation of the stranger within the nation’s 
gates and for the perpetuation and improvement of the national 
life. 

Education a constructive national tool. One result of the many 
political, social, and industrial changes of a century has been to 
evolve education into the great constructive tool of modem po¬ 
litical society. For ages a church and private affair, and of no 
great importance for more than a few, it has to-day become the 
prime essential to good government and national progress, and is 
so recognized by the leading nations of the world. As people are 
freed from autocratic rule and take upon themselves the functions 
of government, and as they break loose from their age-old politi¬ 
cal, social, and industrial moorings and swing out into the current 
of the stream of modem world-civilization, the need for the educa¬ 
tion of the masses to enable them to steer safely their ship of 
state, and take their places among the stable governments of a 
modern world, becomes painfully evident. In the hands of an un¬ 
educated people a democratic form of government is a dangerous 
instrument, while the proper development of natural resources 
and the utilization of trade opportunities by backward peoples, 
without being exploited, is Ninost impossible. In Russia, Mex¬ 
ico, and the Central American “republics” we see the results of 3 
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democracy in the hands of an uneducated people. There, too 
often, the revolver instead of the ballot box is used to settle pub¬ 
lic issues, and instead of orderly government under law we find 
injustice and anarchy. A general system of education that will 
teach the fundamental principles of constitutional liberty, and 
22 apply science to production in agricul¬ 
ture and manufacturing, is almost the 
21 only solution for such conditions. By 
20 contrast with the surrounding “repub¬ 
lics ” one finds in Guatemala 1 a coun¬ 
ts try that has used education intelligently 
as a tool to advance the interests of its 
people. 

17 When the United States freed Cuba, 
le Porto Rico, and the Philippines from 
Spanish rule, a general system of public 
16 education, modeled after the American 

l4 educational ladder, was created as a safe- 

1 guard to the liberty just brought to these 

13 islands, and to education the United 

g States added courts of justice and bn- 

| reaus of sanitation as important auxili- 

g u ary agencies. As a result the peoples of 

jt these islands have made a degree of pro¬ 

gress in self-government and industry in 
o three decades not made in three centu- 

1 A State approximately the size of Illinois, and 
containing a population of about two million people. 
The great development of this country is in reality a 
7 history of the work of President Manuel Estrada 
Cabrera, who was president from 1898 to 1920. His 
0 ruling interest has been public education, believing 
Fig. 223. that in universal education rests the future greatness 

rru— of the State. He accordingly labored to establish 

The Philippine School schoolSj and to bring them ^ p t0 as high a leve , 

System as p 0SS ib!e. The government has spent much in 

A teacher-training course is building modern-type schoolhouses and in subsidiz- 
given as one of the voca- ing schools, holding that with the proper training of 
tional courses in the Inter- the younger generation the future position of the na- 
mediate School, and the tion rests. A sincere admirer of the United States, 
Normal School atManilare- American models have been copied. When the United 
presents one of the secondary Stales entered the World War, Guatemala was the 
school courses. The Univer- first Central American republic to follow. During 
sity, besides the combined the War President Cabrera “would allow nothing 
five-year college course, has to interfere with the advancement of free and corn- 
eight professional courses of pulsory education in the State.” (See Domville- 
(rom three to five years in Fife, C. W., Guatemala and the Stales of Centrai 
length- « America.) 
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ries under Spanish rule. The good results of the work done in 
these islands in establishing schools, building roads and bridges, 
introducing police courts, establishing good sanitary conditions, 
building hospitals and training nurses, applying science to agri¬ 
culture, developing tropical medicine, and training the people in 
the difficult art of self-government, will for long be a monument to 
the political foresight and intelligent conceptions of government 
held by the American people. In a similar way the French have 
opened schools in Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Senegal, Madagascar, 
and French Indo-China, as have the English in Egypt, In dia , 
Hong Kong, 1 the West Indies, and elsewhere. With the freeing 
of Palestine from the rule of the Turk, the English at once began 
the establishment of schools and a national university there, and 
doubtless they will do the same in time in Persia and Mesopo¬ 
tamia. 

Germany, too, before the World War, but with less benevolent 
purposes than the Americans, the French, or the English, was also 
busily engaged in extending her influence through education. 
Her universities were thrown open to students from the whole 
world, and excellent instruction did they offer. The “Society 
for the Extension of Germanism in Foreign Countries” rendered 
an important service. Professors were “exchanged”; the intro¬ 
duction of instruction in the German language into the schools of 
other nations was promoted; and German schools were founded 
and encouraged abroad. Especially were Realschulen promoted 
to teach the wonders of German science, pure and applied. In 
southern Brazil and the Argentine, and in Roumania, Bulgaria, 
and Turkey, particular efforts were made to extend German in¬ 
fluence and pave the way for German commercial and perhaps 
political expansion. Primary schools, girls' schools, and Real- 
schools in numbers were founded and aided abroad, and their 
progress reported to the colonial minister at home. All through 
the Near East the German was busily building, through trade 

1 “Imagine how the streams of Celestials circulating between Hong Kong and 
the mainland spread the knowledge of what a civilized government does for the 
people! At Shanghai and Tientsin, veritable fairylands for the Chinese, they cannot 
but contrast the throngs of rickshas, dog-carts, broughams, and motor cars that pour 
endlessly through the spotless asphalt streets with the narrow, crooked, filthy, noi¬ 
some streets of their native city, to be traversed only on foot or in a sedan chair. 
Even the young mandarin, buried alive in some dingy walled town of the far interior, 
without news, events, or society, recalled with longing the lights, the gorgeous tea 
houses, and the alluring ‘sing-song’ girls of Foochow .Road, and cursed the stupid 
policy of a government that penalized even enterprising Chinamen who tried to 
‘start something 5 for the benefit of the community.” (Ross, E. A., Changing 
America , p. 22.) 
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and education, a new empire for himself. Had he been content to 
follow the slower paths of peaceful commercial and intellectual 
conquest, with his wonderful organization he would have been 
irresistible. With one gambler’s throw he dashed his future to the 
ground, and unmasked himself before the world! 

Expansion of the educational idea. In all lands to-day where 
there is an intelligent government, the education of the people 
through a system of state-controlled schools is regarded as of the 
first importance in moulding and shaping the destinies of the na¬ 
tion and promoting the country’s welfare. Beginning with edu¬ 
cation to impart the ability to read and write and cipher, and as 
an aid to the political side of government, the education of the 
masses has been so expanded in scope during the century that to¬ 
day it includes aims, classes, types of schools, and forms of service 
scarcely dreamed of at the time the State began to take over the 
school from the Church, with a view to extending elementary edu¬ 
cational advantages and promoting literacy and citizenship. 
What some of the more important of these expansions have been 
we shall state in a following chapter, but before doing so let us re¬ 
turn to another phase of the problem — that of the progress of 
educational theory — and see what have been the main lines of 
this progress in the theory as to the educational purpose since the 
time when Pestalozzi formulated a theory for the secular school. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

x. What does the emphasis on the People's High Schools in Denmark indi 
cate as to the political status of the common people there? 

2. Explain the educational prominence of Finland, compared with its 
neighbor Russia. 

3. Show the close relation between the character of the school system devel¬ 
oped in Japan and the character of its government. In China. 

4. Show why the state-function conception of education is destined to be 
the ruling plan everywhere. 

5. Show the close connection between the Industrial Revolution and a 
somewhat general diffusion of the fundamental principles revealed by 
the study of science. 

6 . Show how the Industrial Revolution has created entirely new problems 
in education, and what some of these are. 

7. Show the connection between the Industrial Revolution and political 
enfranchisement. 

8. Enumerate some of the educational problems we now face that we should 
not have had to deal with had the Industrial Revolution not taken place. 

g. Why has the result of these changes been to extend the period of depend¬ 
ence and tutelage of children? 

10. Outline an educational solution of the problem of Mexico. Of Russia. 
Of Persia. 
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Show how Germany found it profitable to establish Realschulen in such 
distant countries as Turkey, Mesopotamia, and the Argentine. 

Describe the expansion of the educational idea since the days when 
' Pestalozzi formulated the theory for the secular school. 

What is the social significance of the development of parallel secondary 
3 ' schools and courses, in all lands? 

. Contrast the American and the European secondary school in purpose. 

4 Why should the American be a free school, while those in Europe are 
tuition schools? 

xe Show why the essentially democratic school system maintained in the 
United States would not be suited to an autocratic form of government, 

16. Show that the weight of a priesthood and the force of religious instruc¬ 
tion in the schools would be strong supports for monarchical forms of 
government. 

17. Homogeneous monarchical nations look after the training of their teach¬ 
ers much better than does such a cosmopolitan nation as the United 
States. Why? 

SELECTED READINGS 

In the accompanying Book of Readings the following illustrative selections 
are reproduced: 

333 ‘ Switzerland: Constitutional Provisions as to Education and Religious 
Freedom. 

334 - Japan: The Basic Documents of Japanese Education. 

(a) Preamble to the Education Code of 1872. 

( 4 ) Imperial Rescript on Moral Education. 

(e) Instructions as to Lessons on Morals, 

335. Ping Wen Kuo: Transformation of China by Education. 

336. Mann: Education and National Prosperity. 

337. Huxley: The Recent Progress of Science. 

338. Anon.: Scientific Knowledge must precede Invention. 

339. Ticknor: Illustrating Early Lack of Communication. 

340. Monroe: The Struggle for National Realization. 

341. Buisson, F.: The French Teacher and the National Spirit. 

342. Fr. de Flovrc: The German Emphasis on National Ends. 

343. Stuntz: Landing of the Pilgrims at Manila. 

QUESTIONS ON THE READINGS 

r. Compare the Swiss and American Federal organizations,_ and state just 
what the Swiss Constitution (333) provides as to education. 

2. Suppose you knew nothing about the Japanese, what type of govern¬ 
ment would you take theirs to be from reading the Imperial Rescript 

( 334 N? , . 

3. In comparing the Chinese transformation and the Renaissance ( 335 U 
does Mr. Ping propose comparable events? 

4. Show that Mr. Mann’s argument (336) is still sound. 

5. Does Huxley overdraw (337) our dependence on science? 

6. From 338, show why the Middle Ages were so poor in inventions and 
discoveries. 

7. Are there universities anywhere to-day of which we know as little as 
Ticknor was able to find out (339) a century ago? 

8. Show that Monroe’s statements are true that the struggle for national 
realization (340) has dominated modern history from the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury on. 
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9, Compare the conceptions as to the function of education in a State as 
revealed in the selections as to French (341) and German (342) e du ciw 
tional purpose, 

10. Show the entirely new character of the event (343) described by Stuntz, 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

NEW CONCEPTIONS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 

I. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ORGANIZATION OF ELEMENTARY 
INSTRUCTION 

The beginnings of normal-school training. The training ox 
would-be teachers for the work of instruction is an entirely mod¬ 
ern proceeding. The first class definitely organized for imparting 
training to teachers, concerning which we have any record, was 
a small local training group of teachers of reading and the Cate¬ 
chism, conducted by Father DSmia, at Lyons, France, in 1 
1672. The first normal school to be established anywhere was 
that founded at Rheims, in northern France, in 1685, by Abbe de 
la Salle (p. 347). He had founded the Order of “The Brothers of 
the Christian Schools” the preceding year, to provide free reli¬ 
gious instruction for children of the working classes in France 
(R. 182), and he conceived the new idea of creating a special 
school to train his prospective teachers for the teaching work of 
his Order. Shortly afterward he established two similar institu¬ 
tions in Paris. Each institution he called a “ Seminary for School¬ 
masters.” In addition to imparting a general education of the 
type of the time, and a thorough grounding in religion, his student 
teachers were trained to teach in practice schools, under the 
direction of experienced teachers. This was an entirely new idea, 

The beginnings elsewhere, as we have previously pointed out 
were made in German lands, Francke’s Seminarium Pmceptorum, 
established at Halle (p. 419), in 1697, coming next in point of 
time. In 1738 Johann Julius Hecker (1707-68), one of Francke’s 
teachers (p. 562), established the first regular Seminary for 
Teachers in Prussia, and in 1748 he established a private Lehrer- 
seminar in Berlin. In these two institutions he first showed the 
German people the possibilities of special training for teachers 
in the secondary school. In 1753 the Berlin institution was 
adopted as a Royal Teachers’ Seminary (p. 563) by Frederick the 
Great. After this, and in part due to the enthusiastic support 
of the Berlin institution by the King, the teacher-training idea 
for secondary teachers began to find favor among the Germans. 
We accordingly find something like a dozen Teachers’ Seminaries 
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had been founded in German lands before the close of the eight, 
eenth century. 1 A normal school was established in Denmark, 
by royal decree, as early as 1789, and five additional schools 
when the law organizing public instruction in Denmark was 
enacted, in 1814. In France the beginnings of state action came 
with the action of the National Convention, which decreed the 
establishment of the “Superior Normal School for France,” in 
1794 (p. 517). This institution, though, was short lived, and the 
real beginnings of the French higher normal school awaited the 
reorganizing work of Napoleon, in 1808 (p. 595; R. 283). 

The schools just mentioned represent the first institutions in 
the history of the world organized for the purpose of training 
teachers to teach. The teachers they trained, though, were 
intended primarily for the secondary schools, and the training was 
largely academic in character. Only in Silesia was any effort 
made, before the nineteenth century, to give training in special 
institutions to teachers intended for the vernacular schools. 
There Frederick the Great, in his “Regulations for the Catholic 
Schools of Silesia” (R. 275, a § 2) designated six cathedral and 
monastery schools as model schools, where teachers could “have 
the opportunity for learning all that is needed by a good teacher.” 
In another place he defined this as “skill in singing and playing 
the organ sufficient to perform the services of the Church,” and 
“the art of instructing the young in the German language” 
(R. 275, a § x). So long as the instruction in the vernacular, 
school consisted chiefly of reading and the Catechism, and of 
hearing pupils recite what they had memorized, there was of 
course but little need for any special training for the teachers. 
It was not until after Pestalozzi had done his work and made his 
contribution that there was anything worth mentioning to train 
teachers for. 

Pestalozzi’s contribution. The memorable work done by 
1 Pestalozzi in Switzerland, during his quarter-century (1800-25) 
of effort at Burgdorf and Yverdon, changed the whole face of the 
preparation of teachers problem. His work was so fundamental 
that it completely redirected the education of children. Taking 


' The earliest Teachers' Seminaries in German lands were: 


1750. Alfeld, in Hanover. 

1753. Wolfenbiittel, in Brunswick. 

1764. Glatz, in Prussia. 

1765. Breslau, in Prussia. 

1768. Carlsruhe, in Baden. 
i77x. Vienna, in Austria. 


1777. Bamberg, in Bavaria. 

1778. Halberstadt, in Prussia. 

1779. Coburg, in Gotha. 

1780. Scgeberg, in Holstein. 
1785. Dresden, in Saxony. 
1794. Weissenfels, in Prussia. 
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the seed-thought of Rousseau that sense-impression was “the 
only true foundation of human knowledge” (R. 267), he enlarged 
this to the conception of the mental development of human 
beings as being organic, and proceeding according to law. His 
extension of this idea of Rousseau’s led him to declare thah educa¬ 
tion was an individual development, a drawing-out and not a 
pouring-in; that the basis of all education exists in the nature of 
man; and that the method of education is to be sought and con¬ 
structed. 1 These were his great contributions. These ideas 
fitted in well with the rising tide of individualism which marked 
the late eighteenth and the early nineteenth centuries, and upon 
these contributions the modern secular elementary school has 
been built. 

These ideas led Pestalozzi to emphasize sense perception and 
expression; to formulate the rule that in teaching we must pro¬ 
ceed from the concrete to the abstract; and to construct a "fac¬ 
ulty psychology” which conceived of education as “a_harmoni¬ 
ous development” of the different “faculties” of the mind. He 
also tried, unsuccessfully to be sure, to so organize the teaching 
process that eventually it could be so “mechanized” that there 
would be a regular A, B, C, for each type of instruction, which, 
once learned, would give perfection to a teacher. In his Report 
of 1800 (R. 267), which forms a very clear statement of his aims, 
he had said: 

I know what I am undertaking; but neither the difficulties in the 
way, nor my own limitations in skill and insight, shall hinder me from 
giving my mite for a purpose which Europe needs so much. . . . The 
most essential point from which I start is this: — Sense-impression of 
Nature is the only true foundation of human knowledge. All that 
follows is the result of this sense-impression, and the process of abstrac¬ 
tion from it. . . . 

Then the problem I have to solve is this: — How to bring the ele¬ 
ments of every art into harmony with the very nature of mind, by 
following the psychological mechanical laws by which mind rises from 
physical sense-impressions to dear ideas. 

Largely out of these ideas and the new direction he gave to in¬ 
struction the modern normal school for training teachers for the 
elementary schools arose. 

Oral and objective teaching developed. Up to the time of 

1 “My views of the subject,” said he, “came out of a personal striving after meth¬ 
ods, the execution of which forced me actively and experimentally to seek, to gain, 
snd to work out what was not there, and what I yet really knew not.” 
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Pestalozzi, and for years after he had done his work, in manj 
lands and places the instruction of children continued to he of 
the memorization of textbook matter and of the recitation type. 
The children learned what was down in the book, and recited the 
answers to the teacher. Many of the early textbooks were con¬ 
structed on the plan of the older Catechism — that is, on a ques¬ 
tion and answer plan (R. 351 a). There was nothing for children 
to do but to memorize such textbook material, or for the teacher 
but to see that the pupils knew the answers to the questions. It 
was school-keeping, not teaching, that teachers were engaged in. 

The form of instruction worked out by Pestalozzi, based on 
sense-perception, reasoning, and individual judgment, called for a 
complete change in classroom procedure. What Pestalozzi tried 
1 most of all to do was to get children to use their senses and their 
I minds, to look carefully, to count, to observe forms, to get, by 
means of their five important senses, clear impressions and ideas 
as to objects and life in the world about them, and then to think 
over what they had seen and be able to answer his questions, be¬ 
cause they had observed carefully and reasoned clearly. Pesta¬ 
lozzi thus clearly subordinated the printed book to the use of 
the child’s senses, and the repetition of mere words to clear 
ideas about things. Pestalozzi thus became one of the first real 
teachers. 

1 This was an entirely new process, and for the first time in his- 
'{ tory a real “technique of instruction” was now called for. De¬ 
pendence on the words of the text could no longer be relied upon, 
The oral instruction of a class group, using real objects, called for 
teaching skill. The class must be kept naturally interested and 
under control; the essential elements to be taught must be kept 
clearly in the mind of the teacher; the teacher must raise the right 
kind of questions, in the right order, to carry the class thinking 
along to the right conclusions; and, since so much of this type of 
instruction was not down in books, it called for a much more ex¬ 
tended knowledge of the subject on the part of the teacher than 
the old type of school-keeping had done. The teacher must now 
both know and be able to organize and direct. Class lessons 
■ must be thought out in advance, and teacher-preparation in itself 
meant a great change in teaching procedure. Emancipated from 
dependence on the words of a text, and able to stand before a class 
full of a subject and able to question freely, teachers became con¬ 
scious of a new strength and a professional skill unknown in th<i 
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days of textbook reciting. Out of such teaching came oral lan¬ 
guage lessons, drill in speech usage, elementary science instruc¬ 
tion, observational geography, mental arithmetic, music, and 
drawing, to add to the old instruction in the Catechism, reading, 
writing, and ciphering, and all these new subjects, taught accord¬ 
ing to Pestalozzian ideas as to purpose, called for an individual 
technique of instruction. 

The normal school finds its place. These new ideas of Pesta- 
lozzi proved so important that during the first five or six decades 



Fig. 224. The First Modern Normal School 

The old castle at Yverdon, where Pestalozzi’s Institute was conducted and his 
greatest success achieved. 


of the nineteenth century the elementary school w T as made over. 
The new conception of the child as a slowly developing personal¬ 
ity, demanding subject-matter and method suited to his stage of 
development, and the new conception of teaching as that of di¬ 
recting mental development instead of hearing recitations and 
“keeping school,” now replaced the earlier knowledge-conception 
of school work. Where before the ability to organize and dis¬ 
cipline a school had constituted the chief art of instruction, now 
the ability to teach scientifically took its place as the prime pro¬ 
fessional requisite. A “science and art” of teaching now arose 
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methodology soon became a great subject; the new subject of 
pedagogy began to take form and secure recognition; and psy¬ 
chology became the guiding science of the school. 

As these changes took place, the normal school began to come 
into favor in the leading countries of Europe and in the United 
States, and in time has established itself everywhere as an im¬ 
portant educational institution. Pestalozzi had himself con¬ 
ducted the first really modern teacher-training school, and his 
work was soon copied in a number of the Swiss cantons. Other 
cantons, on the contrary, for a time would have nothing to do 
with the new idea. 

1. The German States. The first nation, though, to take up the 
teacher-training idea and establish it as an important part of its 
state school system was Prussia. Beginning in 1809 with the 
work of Zeller (p. 569), by 1840 there were thirty-eight Teachers’ 
Seminaries, as the normal schools in German lands have been 
called, in Prussia alone. The idea was also quickly taken up by 
the other German States, and from the first decade of the nine¬ 
teenth century on no nation has done more with the normal 
', ! school, or used it, ends desired considered, to better advantage 
ithan have the Germans. One of the features of the Prussian 
schools which most impressed Professor Bache, when he visited 
the schools of the German States in 1838, was the excellence of 
the Seminaries for Teachers (R. 344), and these he described (R. 
345) in some detail in his Report. Horace Mann, similarly, on his 
visit to Europe, in 1843, was impressed with the thoroughness of 
the tr ainin g given prospective teachers in the Teachers’ Seminaries 
of the German States (R. 278). University pedagogical seminars 
were also established early (c. 1810) 1 in the universities, for the 
, training of secondary teachers, and this training was continued 
f with increasing thoroughness up to 1914. Every teacher in the 
; German States, elementary or secondary, before that date, was a 
! carefully-trained teacher. This was a feature of the German 
; state school systems of the pre-War period of which no other na- 
i tion could boast. 

, 2. France. After the German States, France probably comes 

| next as the nation in which the normal school has been most used 


for training teachers. The Superior Normal School had been re¬ 
created in 1808 (R. 283), and after the downfall of Napoleon the 
creation of normal schools for elementary-school teachers was be- 


1 See footnote i, page 573, for places and dates. 
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gun. Twelve had been established by 1830, and between 1830 
and 1833 thirty additional schools for training these teachers were 
begun (R. 285). These rendered a service for France (R. 346) 
quite similar to that rendered by the Teachers’ Seminaries in Ger¬ 
man lands. During the period of reaction, from 1848 to 1870, 
the normal school did not prosper in France, but since 1870 a 
normal school to train elementary teachers has been established 
for men and one for women in each of the eighty-seven depart¬ 
ments into which France, for administrative purposes, has been 
divided. Satisfactory provision has also been made for the train¬ 
ing of teachers for the secondary schools. 

3. The United States. The United States has also been promi¬ 
nent, especially since about 1870, in the development of normal 
schools for the training of elementary teachers. The Lancastrian 
schools had trained monitors for their work, but the first teacher¬ 
training school in the United States to give training to individual 
teachers was opened privately, 1 in 1823, and the second in a simi¬ 
lar manner, 2 in 1827. These were almost entirely academic insti¬ 
tutions, being in the nature of tuition high schools, with a little 
practice teaching and some lectures on the “Art of Teaching” 
added in the last year of the course. In 1826 Governor Clinton 
recommended to the legislature of New York the establishment 
by the State of “a seminary for the education of teachers in the 
monitorial system of instruction.” Nothing coming of this, in 
1827 he recommended the creation of “a central school in each 
county for the education of teachers” (R. 349). That year 
(1827) the New York legislature appropriated money to aid the 
academies “to promote the education of teachers” — the first 
state aid in the United States for teacher-training. 

The publication of an English edition of Cousin’s Report 
(p. 597; R. 284) in New York, in 1835; Calvin E. Stowe’s Report 
on Elementary Education in Europe , 3 in 1837; and Alexander D 

1 By the Reverend Samuel R. Hall, who conducted the school as an adjunct to 
his work as a minister. The school accordingly traveled about, being held at Con¬ 
cord, Vermont, from 1823 to 1830; at Andover, Massachusetts, from 1830 to 1837; 
and at Plymouth, New Hampshire, from 1837 to 1840. 

1 By James Carter, at Lancaster, Massachusetts. 

3 In 1836, Calvin Stowe, a professor in the Lane Theological Seminary at Cin¬ 
cinnati, went to Europe to buy books for the library of the institution, and the 
legislature of Ohio commissioned him to examine and report upon the systems oi 
elementary education found there. The result was his celebrated Report on Ele¬ 
mentary Education in Europe, made to the legislature in 1837. In it chief attention 
was given to contrasting the schools of WUrtemberg and Prussia with those found in 
Ohio. The report was ordered printed by the legislature of Ohio, and later by the 
legislatures of Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Michigan, North Carolina, and Virginia, 
and did much to awaken American interest in advancing common school education. 
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Bache’s Report on Education in Europe (Rs. 344, 345), in 
with their strong commendations of the German teacher-training 
system, awakened new interest in the United States, in the matter 
of teacher-training. Finally, in 183-9, the legislature of Massa¬ 
chusetts duplicated a gift of $10,000, and placed the money in the 
hands of the newly created State Board of Education (p. 689) to 
be used “in qualifying teachers for the common schools of Massa¬ 
chusetts” (R. 350 a). After careful consideration it was decided 
to create special state institutions, after the German and French 
plans, in which to give the desired training, and the French term 
of Normal School was adopted and has since become general in the 
United States. 

On July 3, 1839, the first state normal school in the United 
States opened in the town hall at Lexington, Massachusetts, with 



Fig. 225. Teacher-Training in the United States by i860 
A few private training-schools also existed, though less than half a dozen in all. 


one teacher and three students. Later that same year a second 
state normal school was opened at Barre, and early the next year 
a third at Bridgewater, both in Massachusetts. For these the 
State Board of Education adopted a statement as to entrance re¬ 
quirements and a course of instruction (R. 350 b) which shows 
well the academic character of these early teaching institutions, 
Their success was largely due to the enthusiastic support given 
the new idea by Florace Mann. In an address at the dedication 
of the first building erected in America for normal-school purposes, 























Plate 3. Saint Thomas Aquinas in the School or 
Aleertus Magnus 
(After the painting by II. Lerolle) 













Plate 4. A Lecture on Theology by At/uertus Magnus 

A11 illuminated picture in a manuscript of 1310, now in the royal collection 
STSSs, a Berlin, Tie master in his chan is here shown 
“reading” to his students. 














Plate 5. Stratford-on-Avon Grammar School 

Established by the Holy Cross Guild of Stratford-on-Avon, at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. The Grammar School was built in 1426, of wood, and at a cost 
of £10, 5.S., 3] Ad- The school was held on the upper floor, the lower being used as a 
guild-hall. Here Shakespeare went to school, and saw companies of strolling players 
in the hall below. The lower 1 picture shows the grammar-school room after its 
“restoration,” in 1892. 
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Martin Luther (1483-1546) Philipp Melanchthon (1497—1560) 

Professor of Theology at Wittenberg Professor of Greek at Wittenberg 

Plate 6, Educational Leaders in Protestant Germany 

(From a painting dated 1543, by Lucas Cranach., a German contemporary of both men, and now in the XJflozi Gallery, at Florence) 

















Plate 7. The Free School at Harrow 

One of the “Great Public” Grammar Schools of England. Pounded in 1571, in 
the reign of Elizabeth; building finished in 1593. The names of famous "old 
boys” are seen lettered on the wall at the back, Pupils are seen seated in 
“forms,” reciting to the masters, (From a picture published by Ackermann, in 
hia illustrated History of the Colleges of Winchester, Eton, Westminster, etc. 
London, 1816.) 
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Plate 9. Two Tablets on the West Gateway at Harvard University 
Reproducing colonial records relating to the founding of Harvard College 









Plate io. John Amos Comenius (1592-1671) 

The Moravian Bishop at the age of fifty. (After an engraving by Glover, 
printed as a frontispiece to I-Iartlib’s A Reformation ofSchoohs. London, 1642.) 
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Plate 12, Fellenberg’s Institute at Hopwyl 
The first Agricultural and Mechanical College, This school contained the 
germ-idea of all our agricultural education. 
















Juhann Gottlieb Fichte (1762—1814) Wilhelm von Humboldt (1767— TS35) 

Philosopher, university teacher Philosopher, scholar, statesman 

Plate 13. Two Leaders rssr the Regeneration of Prussia 













Plate 14, Francois Piekue Guillaume Guizot (1787-1874) 
Creator of the French primary school system 










Plate 15, John Pounds’s Ragged School at Portsmouth 



Plate 16. An English Village Voluntary School 

(Reproduced from an early nineteenth-century engraving, through the 
courtesy of William G. Bruce) 























JOHANN Friedrich Herbart (1776-1841) Friedrich Wilhelm Froebel (1782 1852) 

Dxganizer of the Psychology of Instruction Founder of the Kindergarten 

Plate 18. Two Leaders in the Reorganization of Educational Theory 
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in 1846, he expressed his deep belief as to the fundamental im¬ 
portance of such institutions (R. 350 c). By i860 eleven state 
normal schools had been established in eight of the States of the 
American Union, and six private schools were also rendering simi¬ 
lar services. Closely related was the Teachers’ Institute, first 
definitely organized by Henry Barnard in Connecticut, in 1839, 
to offer four- to six-weeks summer courses for teachers in service, 
and these had been organized in fifteen of the American States by 
i860. Since 1870 the establishment of state normal schools has 
been rapid in the United States, two hundred having been estab¬ 
lished by 1910, and many since. The United States, though, is as 
yet far from having a trained body of teachers for its elementary 
schools. For the high schools, it is only since about 1890 that the 
professional training of teachers for such service has really been 
begun. 

4. England. In England the beginnings of teacher-training 
came with the introduction of monitorial instruction, both the 
Bell and the Lancaster Societies (p. 625) finding it necessary to 
train pupils for positions as monitors, and to designate certain 
schools as model and training schools. In 1833, it will be remem¬ 
bered (p. 638), Parliament made its first grant of money in aid of 
education. Up to 1840 this was distributed through the two Na¬ 
tional Societies, and in 1839 a portion of this aid was definitely set 
aside to enable these Societies to establish model schools (R. 347). 
From this beginning, the model training-schools for the different 
religious Societies were developed. In these model schools pro¬ 
spective teachers were educated, being trained in religious in¬ 
struction and in the art of teaching. In 1836, with the founding 
of the “ Home and Colonial Infant Society,” a Pestalozzian Train¬ 
ing College was founded by it. 

In a further effort to secure trained teachers the government, in 
1846, adopted a plan then in use in Holland, and instituted what 
became known as the “pupil-teacher system” (R. 348). This 
was an improvement on the waning monitorial training system 
previously in use. Under this, a favorite old English method, 
used somewhat for the same purpose a century earlier (R. 243), 
was adapted to meet the new need. Under it promising pupils 
were apprenticed to a head teacher for five years (usually from 
thirteen to eighteen), he agreeing to give them instruction m both 
secondary-school subjects and in the art of teaching in return for 
their help in the schoolroom. Beginning in 1846, there were, by 
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1848, 200 pupil teachers; by 1861, 13,871; and by 1870, 14,612 
This system formed the great dependence of England before the 
days of national education. In 1874 the pupil-teacher-center 
system was begun, and between 1878 and 1896 the age for enter¬ 
ing as a pupil-teacher was raised from thirteen to sixteen, and the 
years of apprenticeship reduced from five to two. In most cases 
now the academic preparation continues to seventeen or eighteen 
and is followed by one year of practice teaching in an elementary 
school, under supervision. After that the teacher may, or may 
not, enter what is there known as a Training-College. 1 So far the 
training of teachers has not made such headway in England and 
Wales as has been the case in the German States, France, the 
United States, or Scotland, but important progress may be ex¬ 
pected in the near future as an outcome of new educational im¬ 
pulses arising as a result of the World War. 

Spread of the normal-school idea. The movement for the 
creation of normal schools to train teachers for the elementary 
schools has in time spread to many nations. As nation after na¬ 
tion has awakened to the desirability of establishing a system of 
modern-type state schools, a normal school to train leaders' has 
often been among the first of the institutions created. The 
normal school, in consequence, is found to-day in all the conti¬ 
nental European States; in all the English self-governing domin¬ 
ions; in nearly all the South American States; and in China, 2 
Japan, Siam, the Philippines, Cuba, Algiers, India, and other less 
important nations. In all these there is an attempt, often reach¬ 
ing as yet to but a small percentage of the teachers, to extend to 
them some of that training in the theory and art of instruction 
which has for long been so important a feature of the education of 
the elementary teacher in the German States, France, and the 
United States. Since about 1890 other nations have also begun 
to provide, as the German States and France have done for so 

1 These are higher institutions which offer two, three, or four years of academic 
and some professional education, and may be found in connection with a university; 
may be maintained by city or county school authorities; or may be voluntary insti¬ 
tutions. In 1910-11 there were eiglity-three such institutions in England and 
Wales. 

2 In China, for example, as soon as the new general system of education had been 
decided upon, normal schools of three types —higher normal schools, lower normal 
schools, and teacher-training schools — were created, and missionary teachers, for¬ 
eign teachers, and students returning from abroad were used to staff these new 
schools. By igio as many as thirty higher normal schools, two hundred and three 
lower normal schools, and a hundred and eighty-two training classes had been 
established in China under government auspices. (Ping Wen Kuo, The Chinest 
System of Public Education, p. 156.) 
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long, some form of professional training for the teachers intended 
for their secondary schools 1 as well. 

Psychology becomes the master science. Everywhere the es¬ 
tablishment of normal schools has meant the acceptance of the 
newer conceptions as to child development and the nature of the 
educational process. These are that the child is a slowly develop¬ 
ing personality, needing careful study, and demanding subject- 
matter and method suited to his different stages of development. 
The new conception of teaching as that of directing and guiding 
the education of a child, instead of hearing recitations and “keep¬ 
ing school,” in time replaced the earlier knowledge-conception of 
school work. Psychology accordingly became the guiding science 
of the school, and the imparting to prospective teachers proper 
ideas as to psychological procedure, and the proper methodology 
of instruction in each of the different elementary-school subjects, 
became the great work of the normal school. Teachers thut 
trained carried into the schools a new conception as to the nature 
of childhood; a new and a minute methodology of instruction; 
and a new enthusiasm for teaching; — all of which were impor¬ 
tant additions to school work. 

A new methodology was soon worked out for all the subjects 
of instruction, both old and new. The centuries-old alphabet 
method of teaching reading was superseded by the word and 
sound methods; the new oral language instruction was raised to a 
position of first importance in developing pupil-thinking; spelling, 
word-analysis, and sentence-analysis were given much emphasis 
in the work of the school; the Pestalozzian mental arithmetic 
came as an important addition to the old ciphering of sums; the 
old writing from copies was changed into a drill subject, requiring 
careful teaching for its mastery; the “back to nature” ideas of 
Rousseau and Pestalozzi proved specially fruitful in the new study 
of geography, which called for observation out of doors, the study 
of type forms, and the substitution of the physical and human 
aspects of geography for the older political and statistical; object 
lessons on natural objects, and later science and nature study, 
were used to introduce children to a knowledge of nature and to 
train them in thinking and observation.; while the new subjects of 
music and drawing came in, each with an elaborate technique of 
instruction. 

1 The beginnings in the United States date from about iSgo, and in England even 
later. In France, on the other hand, the training of teachers for the secondary 
$?Hools goes back to the days of Napoleon. 
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By 1875 the normal school in all lands was finding plenty to do, 
an d teaching, by the new methods and according to the new psy¬ 
chological procedure, seemed to many one of the most wonderful 
and most important occupations in the world. How great a 
change in the scope, as well as in the nature of elementary-school 
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instruction had been effected in a century, the above diagram of 
American elementary-school development will reveal. History 
and literature, it will be noticed, had also come in as addi¬ 
tional new subjects, but these were relatively unimportant in 
either the elementary school or the normal school until after 
the coming of Herbartian ideas, to which we shall refer a little 
further on. 

Accompanying the organization of professional instruction for 
teachers, another important change in the nature of the elemen¬ 
tary school was effected. 

The grading of schoolroom instruction. For some time after 
elementary schools began it was common to teach all the children 
of the diff erent ages together in one room, or at most in two 
rooms. In the latter case the subjects of instruction were divided 
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between the teachers, rather than the children. 1 Many of the pic¬ 
tures of early elementary schools show such mixed-type schools. 
In these the children were advanced individually and by subjects, 
as their progress warranted, 2 until they had progressed as far as 1 
the instruction went or the teacher could teach (R. 352). From 
this point on the division of the elementary school into classes and 
a graded organization has proceeded by certain rather well-de¬ 
fined steps. 

The first step (Rs. 353, 354 ) was the division of the school,'into 
two schools, one more advanced than the other, such as lower 
and higher, or primary and grammar. Another division was in¬ 
troduced when the Infant School was added, beneath. The next 
step was the division of each school into classes. This began by 
the employment of assistant teachers, in England and America 
known as “ushers,” to help the “master,” and the provision of 
small recitation rooms, off the main large schoolroom, to which 
the usher could take his class to hear recitations. The third and 
final step came with the erection of a new type of school building, 
with smaller and individual classrooms, or the subdivision of the 
larger schoolrooms. It was then possible to assign a teacher to 
each classroom, sort and grade the pupils by ages and advance¬ 
ment, outline the instruction by years, and the modern graded 
elementary school was at hand. 

The transition to the graded elementary school came easily and 
naturally. For half a century the course of instruction in the 
evolving elementary state school had been in process of expan¬ 
sion. Pestalozzi paved the way for its creation by changing the 
purpose and direction, and greatly enlarging (p. 543) the field of 

1 A common division was between the teacher who taught reading, religion, ami 
spelling, and the teacher who taught writing and arithmetic (R. 307)- Writing be¬ 
ing considered a difficult art, this was taught by a separate teacher, who often in¬ 
cluded the ability to teach arithmetic aiso among his accomplishments. 

2 A good example of this may be found in the monitorial schools. L he New York 
Free School Society (p. 660), for example, reported in its Fourteenth Annual Report 
(18x9) that the children in its schools had pursued studies as follows: 

207 children have been taught to form letters in sand. 

615 have been advanced from letters in sand, to monosyllabic reading on 
boards. 

686 from reading on boards, to Murray s First book. 

335 from Murray’s First Book, to writing on slates. 

218 from writing on slates, to writing on paper. 

341 to reading in the Bible. 

277 to addition and subtraction. 

153 to multiplication and division. 

60 to the compound of the four first rules. 

20 to reduction. 

34 to the rul# of thrfee. 
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instruction of the vernacular school. After him other new sub¬ 
jects of study were added (see diagram, Figure 226), new and bet¬ 
ter and longer textbooks were prepared (R. 351), and the school 



Fig. 227. An “Usher” and His Class 

The usher, or assistant teacher, is here shown with a class in one of the 
small recitation-rooms, off the large schoolroom. 


term was gradually lengthened. The way in time became clear, 
earliest in the German lands and in a few American cities, but by 
about 1850 in most leading nations, for that simple reorganiza¬ 
tion of school work which would divide the school into a number 
of classes, or forms, or grades, and give one to each teacher to 
handle. When this point had been reached, which came about 
1850 to i860 in most nations, but earlier in a few, the modern 
type of town or city graded elementary school was at hand, 
Teaching had by this time become an organized and a psychologi¬ 
cal process; graded courses of study began to appear; professional 
school superintendents began to be given the direction and super¬ 
vision of instruction; and the modern science of school organiza¬ 
tion and administration began to take shape. From this point on 
the further development of the graded elementary public school 
has come through the addition of new materials of instruction, 
and by changing the direction of the school to adapt it better to 
meeting the new needs of society brought about by the scientific, 
industrial, social, and political revolutions which we, in previous 
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chapters, have described. A few of the more important of these 
additions and changes in direction we shall now briefly describe. 


II. NEW IDEAS FROM HERBARTIAN SOURCES 


The work of Herbart. Taking up the problem as Pestalozzi 
left it, a German by the name of Johann Friedrich Herbart (1776- 
1841) carried it forward by organizing a truer psychology for the 
whole educational process, by erecting a new social aim for in¬ 
struction, by formulating new steps in method, and by showing 
the place and the importance of properly organized instruction in 
history and literature in the education of the child. Though the 
two men were entirely different in type, and worked along en¬ 
tirely different lines, the connection between Herbart and Pesta¬ 
lozzi was, nevertheless, close. 1 

The two men, however, approached the educational problem 
from entirely different angles. Pestalozzi gave nearly all his long 
life to teaching and human service, while Herbart taught only as 
a traveling private tutor for three years, and later a class of 
twenty children in his university practice school. Pestalozzi was 
a social reformer, a visionary, and an impractical enthusiast, but 
was possessed of a remarkable intuitive insight into child nature. 
Herbart, on the other hand, was a well-trained scholarly thinker, 
who spent the most of his life in the peaceful occupation of a pro¬ 
fessor of philosophy in a German university. 2 It was while at 
Konigsberg, between 1810 and 1832, and as an appendix to his 
work as professor of philosophy, that he organized a small prac¬ 
tice school, conducted a Pedagogical Seminar, and worked out his 
educational theory and method. His work was a careful, schol¬ 
arly attempt at the organization of education as a science, carried 
out ami d the peace and quiet which a university atmosphere al¬ 
most alone affords. He addressed himself chiefly to three things.^ 
(1) the aim, (2) the content, and (3) the method of instruction, f 
The aim and the content of education. Locke had set up as 


1 Herbart had visited Pestalozzi at Burgdori, in 1799, just after graduating from 
Jena and while acting as a tutor for three Swiss boys, and had written a very sympa¬ 
thetic description of his school and his theory of instruction. 

first of the Germans to understand and appreciate the genial and noble Testa 

’“'The son of a well-educated public official, Herbart was himself educated at the 
Gymnasium of Oldenburg and the University of Jena After spending thrneyears as 
a tutor he became, at the age of twenty-six, an under teacher.at the University o 
Gtittingen. At the age of thirty-three he was called to succeed ICant as professor of 
philosophy at Konigsberg, and from the age of fifty-seven to his death at sixty-five 
he wss again a professor at Gtittingen. 
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the aim of education, the ideal of a physically sound gentleman. 
Rousseau had declared his aim to be to prepare his boy for life 
by developing naturally his inborn capacities. Pestalozzi had 
sought to regenerate society by means of education, and to pre¬ 
pare children for society by a “harmonious training” of their 
“faculties.” Herbart rejected alike the conventional-social edu¬ 
cation of Locke, the natural and unsocial education of Rousseau 
and the “faculty-psychology” conception of education of Pesta¬ 
lozzi. Instead he conceived of the mind as a unity, instead of be¬ 
ing divided into “faculties,” and the aim of education as broadly 
social rather than personal. The purpose of education, he said, 
was to prepare men to live properly in organized society, and 
hence the chief aim in education was not conventional fitness, 
natural development, mere knowledge, nor personal mental 
power, but personal character and social morality. This being 
the case, the educator should analyze the interests and occupa¬ 
tions and social responsibilities of men as they are grouped in or¬ 
ganized society, and, from such analyses, deduce the means and 
the method of instruction. Man’s interests, he said, come from 
two main sources — his contact with the things in his environ¬ 
ment (real things, sense-impressions), and from his relations with 
human beings (social intercourse). His social responsibilities and 
duties are determined by the nature of the social organization of 
which he forms a part. 

Pestalozzi had provided fairly well for the first group of con¬ 
tacts, through his instruction in objects, home geography, num¬ 
bers, and geometric form. For the second group of contacts 
Pestalozzi had developed only oral language, and to this Herbart 
now added the two important studies of literature and history, 
and history with the emphasis on the social rather than the politi¬ 
cal side. Two new elementary-school subjects were thus devel¬ 
oped, each important in revealing to man his place in the social 
whole. History in particular Herbart conceived to be a study of 
the first importance for revealing proper human relationships, 
and leading men to social and national “good-will.” 

The chief purpose of education Herbart held to be to develop 
personal character and to prepare for social usefulness (R. 355). 
These virtues, he held, proceeded from enough of the right kind of 
knowledge, properly interpreted to the pupil so that clear ideas as 
to relationships might be formed. To impart this knowledge in¬ 
terest must be awakened, and to arouse interest in the many kinds 
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of knowledge needed, a “many-sided” development must take 
place. From full knowledge, and with proper instruction by the 
teacher, clear ideas or concepts might be formed, and clear ideas 
ought to lead to right action, and right action to personal charac¬ 
ter — the aim of all instruction. Herbart was the first writer on 
education to place the great emphasis on proper instruction, and 
to exalt teaching and proper teaching-procedure instead of mere 
knowledge or intellectual discipline. He thus conceived of the 
educational process as a science in itself, having a definite content 
and method, and worthy of special study by those who desire to 
teach. 

Herbartian method. With these ideas as to the aim and con¬ 
tent of instruction, Herbart worked out a theory of the instruc¬ 
tional process and a method of instruction (R. 356). Interest he 
held to be of first importance as a prerequisite to good instruc¬ 
tion. If given spontaneously, well and good; but, if necessary, 
forced interest must be resorted to. Skill in instruction is in part 
to be determined by the ability of the teacher to secure interest 
without resorting to force on the one hand or sugar-coating of the 
subject on the other. Taking Pestalozzi’s idea that the purpose 
of the teacher was to give pupils new experiences through contacts 
with real things, without assuming that the pupils already had 
such, Herbart elaborated the process by which new knowledge is 
assimilated in terms of what one already knows, and from his 
elaboration of this principle the doctrine of apperception — that 
is, the apperceiving or comprehending of new knowledge in terms 
of the old — has been fixed as an important principle in educa¬ 
tional psychology. Good instruction, then, involves first putting 
the child into a proper frame of mind to apperceive the new 
knowledge, and hence this becomes a corner-stone of all good 
teaching method. 

Herbart did not always rely on such methods, holding that the 
“co mmi t tin g to memory” of certain necessary facts often was, 
necessary, but he held that the mere memorizing of isolated facts, 
which had characterized school instruction for ages, had little 
value for either educational or moral ends. The teaching of mere 
facts often was very necessary, but such instruction called for a 
methodical organization of the facts by the teacher, so as to make 
their learning contribute to some definite purpose. This called 
for a purpose in instruction; the organization of the facts neces¬ 
sary to be taught so as to select the most useful ones: the connec- 
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tion of these so as to establish the principle which was the purpose 
of the instruction; and training in systematic thinking by apply¬ 
ing the principle to new problems of the type being studied. The 
carrying-out of such ideas meant the careful organization of the 
teaching process and teaching method, to secure certain prede¬ 
termined ends in child development, instead of mere miscella¬ 
neous memorizing and school-keeping. 

The Herbartian movement in Germany. Herbart died in 1841 
without having awakened any general interest in his ideas, and 
they remained virtually unnoticed until 1865. In that year a pro¬ 
fessor at Leipzig, Tuiskon Ziller (1817-1883), published a book 
setting forth Herbart’s idea of instruction as a moral force. This 
attracted much attention, and led to the formation (1868) of a 
scientific society for the study of Herbart’s ideas. Ziller and his 
followers now elaborated Herbart’s ideas, advanced the theory of 
culture-epochs in child development, the theory of concentration 
in studies, and elaborated the four steps in the process of in¬ 
struction, as described by Herbart, into the five formal steps 
of the modern Herbartian school. 

In 1874 a pedagogical seminary and practice school was organ¬ 
ized at the University of Jena, and in 1885 this came under the 
direction of Professor William Rein, a pupil of Ziller’s, who de¬ 
veloped the practice school according to the ideas of Ziller. A 
detailed course of study for this school, filling two large volumes, 
was worked out, and the practice lessons given were thoroughly 
planned beforehand and the methods employed were subjected to 
a searching analysis after the lesson had been given. 

Herbartian ideas in the United States. For a time, under the 
inspiration of Ziller and Rein, Jena became an educational center 
to which students went from many lands. From the work at Jena 
Herbartian ideas have spread which have modified elementary 
educational procedure generally. In particular did the work at 
Jena make a deep impression in the United States. Between 1885 
and 1890 a number of Americans studied at Jena and, returning, 
brought back to the United States this Ziller-Rein-Jena brand of 
Herbartian ideas and practices. 1 From the first the new ideas 
met with enthusiastic approval. 

1 Charles De Garmo’s Essentials of Method, published in 1889, marked the be¬ 
ginning of the introduction of these ideas into this country. In 1892 Charles A, 
McMurry published his General Method, and in 1897, with his brother, Frank, pub¬ 
lished the Method in the Recitation. , These three books probably have done more to 
popularize Herbartian ideas and introduce them into the normal schools and col¬ 
leges of the United States than all other influences combined. Another important 
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New methods of instruction in history and literature, and a 
new psychology, were now added to the normal-school profes¬ 
sional instruction. Though this psychology has since been out¬ 
grown (R. 357 ), E has been very useful in shaping pedagogical 
thought. New courses of study for the training-schools were now 
worked out in which the elementary-school subjects were divided 
into drill subjects, content subjects, and motor-activity subjects. 1 
Apperception, interest, correlation, social purpose, moral educa¬ 
tion, citizenship training, and recitation methods became new 
terms to conjure with. From the normal schools these ideas 
spread rapidly to the better city school systems of the time, and 
soon found their way into courses of study everywhere. Practice 
schools and the model lessons in dozens of normal schools were re¬ 
modeled after the pattern of those at Jena, and for a decade Her- 
bartian ideas and the new child study vied with one another for 
the place of first importance in educational thinking. The Her- 
bartian wave of the nineties resembled the Pestalozzian enthu¬ 
siasm of the sixties. Each for a time furnished the new ideas in 
education, each introduced elements of importance into the ele¬ 
mentary-school instruction, each deeply influenced the training of 
teachers in normal schools by giving a new turn to the instruction 
there, and each gradually settled down into its proper place in 
educational practice and history. 

The Herbartian contribution. To the Herbartians we are in¬ 
debted in particular for important new conceptions as to the 
teaching of history and literature, which have modified all our 
subsequent procedure; for the introduction of history teaching in 
some form into all the elementary-school grades; for the emphasis 
on a new social point of view in the teaching of history and geog¬ 
raphy ; for the new emphasis on the moral aim in instruction; for a 
new and a truer educational psychology; and for a better organi¬ 
zation of the technique of classroom instruction. In particular 


influence was the “National Herbart Society,” founded in 1892 by students return¬ 
ing from Jena, in imitation of the similar German society. 

1 The studies which have come to characterize the modem elementary school 
may now be classified under the following headings: 


Drill subjects 
Reading 
Writing 
Spelling 
Language 
Arithmetic 


Cintent subjects 
Literature 
Geography 
History 
Civic Studies 
Manners and Conduct 
Nature Study 
Agriculture 


Expression subjects 
Kindergarten Work 
Music 

Manual Arts 
Domestic Aits 
Plays and Games 
School Gardening 
Vocational Subjects 
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Herbart gave emphasis to that part of educational development 
which comes from without —- environment acting upon the child 
— as contrasted with the emphasis Pestalozzi had placed on men' 
tal development from within and according to organic law. With 
the introduction of normal child activities, which came from 
another source about this same time, the elementary-school cur¬ 
riculum as we now have it was practically complete, and the ele¬ 
mentary school of 1850 was completely made over to form the 
elementary school of the beginning of the twentieth century. 

III. THE KINDERGARTEN, PLAY, AND MANUAL ACTIVITIES 

To another German, Friedrich Froebel (1782-1852), we are in¬ 
debted, directly or indirectly, for three other additions to ele¬ 
mentary education — the kindergarten, the play idea, and hand¬ 
work activities. 

Origin of the kindergarten. Of German parentage, the son of a 
rural clergyman, early estranged from his parents, retiring and 
introspective by nature, having led a most unhappy childhood, 
and apprenticed to a forester without his wishes being consulted, 
at twenty-three Froebel decided to become a schoolteacher and 
visited Pestalozzi hi Switzerland. Two years later he became the 
tutor of three boys, and then spent the years 1808-10 as a student 
and teacher in Pestalozzi’s Institute at Yverdon. During his 
years there Froebel was deeply impressed with the great value of 
music and play in the education of children, and of all that he 
carried away from Pestalozzi’s institution these ideas were most 
persistent. After serving in a variety of occupations — student, 
soldier against Napoleon, and curator hi a museum of mineralogy 
— he finally opened a little private school, in 1816, which he con¬ 
ducted for a decade along Pestalozzian lines. In this the play 
idea, music, and the self-activity of the pupils were uppermost. 
The school was a failure, financially, but while conducting it 
Froebel thought out and published (1826) his most important 
pedagogical work — The Education of Man. 

Gradually Froebel became convmced that the most needed re¬ 
form hi education concerned the early years of childhood. His 
own youth had been most unhappy, and to this phase of education 
he now addressed himself. After a period as a teacher in Switzer¬ 
land he returned to Germany and opened a school for little chil¬ 
dren in which plays, games, songs, and occupations involving self¬ 
activity were the dominating characteristics, and in 1840 he hit 
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upon the name Kindergarten for it. In 1843 his Mutter- und 
Kose-Lieder, a book of fifty songs and games, was published. 
This has been translated into almost all languages. 

Spread of the kindergarten idea. After a series of unsuccessful 
efforts to bring his new idea to the attention of educators, Froebel, 
himself rather a feminine type, became discouraged and resolved 
to address himself henceforth to women, as they seemed much 
more capable of understanding him, and to the training of teach¬ 
ers in the new ideas. Froebel was fortunate in securing as one of 
his most ardent disciples, just before his death, the Baroness 
Bertha von Marenholtz Bulow-Wendhausen (1810-93), who did 
more than any other person to make his work known. Meeting, 
in 1849, the man mentioned to her as “an old fool,” she under¬ 
stood him , and spent the remainder of her life in bringing to the 
attention of the world the work of this unworldly man who did 
not know how to make it known for himself. In 1851 the Prus¬ 
sian Government, fearing some revolutionary designs in the new 
idea, and acting in a manner thoroughly characteristic of the po¬ 
litical reaction which by that time had taken hold of all German 
official life, forbade kindergartens in Prussia. The Baroness then 
went to London and lectured there on Froebel’s ideas, organizing 
kindergartens in the English “ragged schools.” Here, by con¬ 
trast, she met with a cordial reception. She later expounded 
Froebelian ideas in Paris, Italy, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, 
and (after i860, when the prohibition was removed) in Germany. 
In 1870 she founded a kindergarten training-college in Dresden. 
Many of her writings have been translated into English, and pub¬ 
lished in the United States. 

Considering the importance of this work, and the time which 
has since elapsed, the kindergarten idea has made, relatively 
small progress on the continent of Europe. Its spirit does not 
harmonize with autocratic government. In Germany and the 
old Austro-Hungary it had made but little progress up to 1914. 
Its greatest progress in Europe, perhaps, has been in democratic 
Switzerland. 1 In England and France, the two great leaders in 
democratic government, the Infant-School development, which 
came earlier, has prevented any marked growth of the kinder- 


1 Next, perhaps, would come Italy, which is strongly democratic m spirit. In 
the cities of Holland one finds many pnvately supported kindergartens, but the 
State has not made them a part of the school system. In Norway and Sweden the 
kindergarten practically does not exist. The kindergarten will always do best 
among 8 self-governing peoples, and seldom meets with favor from autocratic power. 
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garten. In England, though, the Infant School has recently been 
entirely transformed by the introduction into it of the kinder¬ 
garten spirit. 1 In France, infant education has taken a some¬ 
what different direction. 2 

In the United States the kindergarten idea has met with a most 
cordial reception. In no country in the world has the spirit of the 
kindergarten been so caught and applied to school work, and 
probably nowhere has the original kindergarten idea been so ex¬ 
panded and improved. 3 The first kindergarten in the United 
States was a German kindergarten, established at Watertown, 
Wisconsin, in 1855, by Mrs. Carl Schurz, a pupil of Froebel. 
During the next fifteen years some ten other kindergartens were 
organized in German-speaking communities. The first English- 
speaking kindergarten was opened privately in Boston, in i860, 
by Miss Elizabeth Peabody. In 1868 a private training-college 
for kindergartners was opened in Boston, largely through Miss 
Peabody’s influence, by Madame Matilde Kriege and her daugh¬ 
ter, who had recently arrived from Germany. In 1872 Miss 
Marie Boelte opened a similar teacher-training school in New 
York City, and in 1873 her pupil, Miss Susan Blow, accepted the 
invitation of Superintendent William T. Harris, of St. Louis, to go 
there and open the first public-school kindergarten in the United 
States. 4 

1 "In the best English Infant Schools a profound revolution has taken place in 
recent years. Formal lessons in the 3 Rs have disappeared, and the whole of the 
training of the little ones has been based on the principles of the kindergarten as 
enunciated by Froebel. Much of the old routine still remains; nevertheless there is 
no part of the English educational system so brimful of real promise as the work 
that is now being done in the best Infant Schools.” (Hughes, R. E., The Making of 
Citizens (1902), p. 40.) 

2 In France, the Infant School or kindergarten is known as the Maternal School. 
Pupils are received at two years of age, and carried along until six. In the lower 
division, the school is largely in the nature of a day nursery, but in the upper division 
many of the features of the kindergarten are found. 

3 Since Froebel’s day we have learned much about children that was then un¬ 
known, especially as to the muscular and nervous organization and development of 
children, and with this new knowledge the tendency has been to enlarge the "gifts” 
and change their nature, to introduce new “occupations,” elaborate the kindergar¬ 
ten program of daily exercises, and to give the kindergarten more of an out-of-door 
character. Especially has the work of Dewey (p. 780) and the child-study special¬ 
ists been important in modifying kindergarten procedure. 

* By 1880 some 300 kindergartens and 10 kindergarten training-schools, mostly 
j, private undertakings, had been opened in the cities of thirty of the States of the 
Union. By 1890 philanthropic kindergarten associations to provide and support 
kindergartens had been organized in most of the larger cities, and after that date 
cities rapidly began to adopt the kindergarten as a part of the public-school system, 
and thus add, at the bottom, one more rung to the American educational ladder. 
To-day there are approximately gooo public and 1500 private kindergartens in the 
cities of the United States, and training in kindergarten principles and practices is 
now given by many of the state normal schools. 
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To-day the kindergarten is found in some form in nearly all 
countries in the world, having been carried to all continents by 
missionaries, educational enthusiasts, and interested govern¬ 
ments. 1 Japan early adopted the idea, and China is now begin¬ 
ning to do so. 

The kindergarten idea. The dominant idea in the kindergar¬ 
ten is natural but directed self-activity, focused upon educational, 
social, and moral ends. Froebel believed in the continuity of a 
child’s life from infancy onward, and that self-activity, deter¬ 
mined by the child’s interests and desires and intelligently di¬ 
rected, was essential to the unfolding of the child’s inborn capaci¬ 
ties. He saw, more clearly than any one before him had done,' 
the unutilized wealth of the child’s world; that the child’s chief 
characteristic is self-activity; the desirability of the child finding 
himself through play; and that the work of the school during 
these early years was to supplement the family by drawing out 
the child and awakening the ideal side of his nature. To these 
ends doing, self-activity, and expression became fundamental to 
the kindergarten, and movement, gesture, directed play, song, 
color, the story, and human activities a part of kindergarten 
technique. Nature study and school gardening were given a 
prominent place, and motor-activity much called into play. Ad¬ 
vancing far beyond Pestalozzi’s principle of sense-impressions, 
Froebel insisted on motor-activity and learning by doing (R. 358). \ 
Froebel, as well as Herbart, also saw the social importance of, 
education, and that man must realize himself not independently! 
amid nature, as Rousseau had said, but as a social animal in coop- \ 
eration with his fellowmen. Hence he made his schoolroom a 
miniature of society, a place where courtesy and helpfulness and 
social cooperation were prominent features. This social and at 
times reverent atmosphere of the kindergarten has always been a 
marked characteristic of its work. To bring out social ideas many 
dramatic games, such as shoemaker, carpenter, smith, and 
farmer, were devised and set to music. The “story” by the 
teacher was made prominent, and this was retold in language, 
acted, sung, and often worked out constructively in clay, blocks, 
or paper. Other games to develop skill were worked out, and 
use was made of sand, clay, paper, cardboard, and color. The 


1 In iqt8, for example, according to a recent Report to the Zionist Board of Edu¬ 
cation in the United States, there were over 5300 children m kindergartens m Pales¬ 
tine, 125 kindergarten teachers there, and a College for Kindergarten Teachers had 
been organized in the Holy Land to train additional teachers. 
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“gifts” and “occupations” which Froebel devised were intended 
to develop constructive and esthetic power, and to provide for 
connection and development they were arranged into an organ¬ 
ized series of playthings. Individual development as its aim 
motor-expression as its method, and social cooperation as its 
means were the characteristic ideas of this new school for little 
children (R. 358). 

The contribution of the kindergarten. Wholly aside from the 
specific training given children during the year, year and a half 
or two years they spend in this type of school, the addition of the 
kindergarten to elementary-school work has been a force of very 
large significance and usefulness. The idea that the child is 
primarily an active and not a learning animal has been given new 
emphasis, and that education comes chiefly by doing has been 
given new force. The idea that a child’s chief business is play has 
been a new conception of large educational value. The elimina¬ 
tion of book education and harsh discipline in the kindergarten 
has been an idea that has slowly but gradually been extended up¬ 
ward into the lower grades of the elementary school. 

To-day, largely as a result of the spreading of the kindergarten 
spirit, the world is coming to recognize play and games at some¬ 
thing like their real social, moral, and educational values, wholly 
aside from their benefits as concern physical welfare, and hi many 
places directed play is being scheduled as a regular subject in’ 
school programs. Music, too, has attained new emphasis since 
the coming of the kindergarten, and methods of teaching music 
more in harmony with kindergarten ideas have been introduced 
into the schools. 

Instruction in the manual activities. Froebel not only intro¬ 
duced constructive work — paper-folding, weaving, needlework, 
and work with sand and clay and color — into the kindergarten, 
but he also proposed to extend and develop such work for the up¬ 
per years of schooling in a school for hand training which he out¬ 
lined, but did not establish. His proposed plan included the ele¬ 
ments of the so-called manual-training idea, developed later, and 
he justified such instruction on the same educational grounds 
\ that we advance to-day. It was not to teach a boy a trade, as 
Rousseau had advocated, or to train children in sense-perception, 
as Pestalozzi had employed all his manual activities, but as a 
form of educational expression, and for the purpose of developing 
creative power within the child. The idea was advocated by a 
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number of thinkers, about 1S50 to i860, but the movement took, 
its rise in Finland, Sweden, and Russia. 

The first country to organize such work as a part of its school 
instruction was Finland, where, as early as 1858, Uno Cygnaeus 
(1810—1888) outlined a course for manual training involving 
bench and metal work, wood-carving, and basket-weaving. In 
1866 Finland made some form of manual work compulsory for 
boys in all its rural schools, and in its training-colleges for male 
teachers. In 1872 the government of Sweden decided to intro¬ 
duce sloyd work into its schools, partly to counteract the bad 
physical and moral effects of city congestion, and partly to re¬ 
vivify the declining home industries of the people. A sloyd 
school was established at Naas, in 1872, to train teachers, and in 
1875 a second school, known as a “Sloyd Seminarium,’' was be¬ 
gun. The summer courses of these two schools were soon training 
teachers from many nations. In 1877 sloyd work was added to 
the Folk School instruction of Sweden. At first the old native 
sloyd occupations were followed, such as carpentering, turning, 
wood-carving, brush-making, book-binding, and work in copper 
and iron, but later the industrial element gave way to a well- 
organized course in educational tool work for boys from twelve to 
fifteen years of age, after the Finnish plan. 

Spread of the manual-training idea. France was the first of 
the larger European nations to adopt this new addition to ele¬ 
mentary-school instruction, a training-school being organized at 
Paris in 1873, and, in 1882, the instruction in manual activities 
was ordered introduced into all the primary schools of France. 
It has required time, though, to provide work rooms and to realize 
this idea, and it is still lacking in complete accomplishment. In 
England the w ork was first introduced in London, about 1887. 
The government at once accepted the idea, encouraged its spread, 
and began to aid in the training of teachers. By 1900 the work 
was found in all the larger cities, and included cooking and sewing 
for girls, as well as manual work for boys. The training for girls 
goes back still farther, and was an outgrowth of the earlier 
“schools of industry” established to train girls for domestic serv¬ 
ice (R. 241). By 1846 instruction in needlework had been begun 
in earnest in. England. In German lands needlework was also 
an early school subject, while some domestic training for girls 
had been provided in most of the cities, before 1914. Manual 
training for boys, though, despite much propaganda work, had 
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made but little headway up to that time. As in the case of the 
kindergarten, the initiative and self-expression aspects of the 
manual-training movement made no appeal to those responsible 
for the work of the people’s schools, and, in consequence, the 
manual activities have in German lands been reserved largely for 
the continuation and vocational schools for older pupils. 

In the United States the manual-training and household-arts 
ideas have found a very ready welcome. Curious as it may seem, 
the first introduction to the United States of this new form of in¬ 
struction came through the exhibit made by the Russian govern¬ 
ment at the Centennial Exhibition of 1876, showing the work in 
wood and iron made by the pupils at the Imperial Technical In¬ 
stitute at Moscow. This, however, was not the Swedish sloyd, 
but a type of work especially adapted to secondary-school in¬ 
struction. In consequence the movement for instruction in the 
manual activities in the United States, unlike in other nations, 
began as a highly organized technical type of high-school instruc¬ 
tion, 1 while the elementary-school sloyd and the household arts 
for girls came in later. This type of technical high school has 
since developed rapidly in this country, has rendered an impor¬ 
tant educational service, and is a peculiarly American creation. 
In Europe the manual-training Idea has been confined to the ele¬ 
mentary school, and no institution exists there which parallels 
these costly and well-equipped American technical secondary 
schools. 

The introduction of manual work into the elementary schools 
came a little later, and a little more slowly. As early as 1880 the 
Workingmen’s School, founded by the Ethical Culture Society of 
New York, had provided a kindergarten and had extended the 
kindergarten constructive-work idea upward, in the form of sim¬ 
ple woodworking, into its elementary school. In the public 
schools, experimental classes in elementary-school woodworking 
were tried in one school in Boston, as early as 1882, the expense 
being borne privately. In 1888 the city took over these classes. 

1 The Saint Louis Manual Training High School, founded in 1880 in connection 
with Washington University, first gave expression to this new form of education, 
and formed a type for the organization of such schools elsewhere. Privately sup¬ 
ported schools of this type were organized in Chicago, Toledo, Cincinnati, and 
Cleveland before 1886, and the first public manual-training high schools were estab¬ 
lished in Baltimore in 1884, Philadelphia in 1885, and Omaha in 1886. The shop- 
work, based for long on the “Russian system,” included wood-turning, joinery, pat¬ 
tern-making, forging, foundry and machine work. The first high school to provide 
sewing, cooking, dressmaking, and millinery for girls was the one at Toledo, estab¬ 
lished in 1886, though private classes had been organized earlier in a number of cities. 
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In 1886 a teacher was brought to Boston from Sweden to intro¬ 
duce Swedish sloyd, and a teacher-training school which has been 
very influential was established there, in 1889. In 1876 Massa¬ 
chusetts permitted cities to provide instruction in sewing, and 
Springfield introduced such instruction in 1884, and elementary- 
school instruction in knifework in 1886. 

From these beginnings the movement spread, 1 though at first 
rather slowly. By 1900 approximately forty cities, nearly all of 
them in the North Atlantic group of States, had introduced work 
in manual training and the 
household arts into their ele¬ 
mentary schools, but since 
that time the work has been 
extended to practically all 
cities, and to many towns 
and rural communities as 
well. 

Contribution of the man¬ 
ual-activities idea. These 
new forms of school work 
were at first advocated on 
the grounds of formal dis¬ 
cipline — that they trained 
the reasoning, exercised the 
powers of observation, and 
strengthened the will. The 
“exercises,” true to such 
a conception, were quite 
formal and uniform for all. 

With the breakdown of the “faculty psychology,” and the 
abandonment in large part of the doctrine of formal discipline in 
the training of the mind, the whole manual-training and house¬ 
hold-arts work has had to be reshaped. As the writings of Pesta- 
lozzi, Herbart, and Froebel were studied more closely, and with 
the new light on child development gained from child-study and 
the newer psychology, these new subjects came to be conceived of 



Fig. 22S. 

Redirected Manual Training 
A boy mending his shoe instead of making a. 
mortice-joint 


1 A few of the earlier adaptations of the idea may be given. In 1882 Montclair, 
New Jersey, introduced manual training into its elementary schools, and in 1885 
the State of New Jersey first offered state aid to induce the extension of the idea. 
In 1883 Philadelphia added cooking and sewing to its elementary schools, having 
done so in the girls’ high school five years earlier. In 188S the City of New York 
added drawing, sewing, cooking, and woodworking to its elementary-school course 
of study. 
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in their proper light as means of individual expression, and to be 
extended to new forms, materials, colors, and new practical and 
artistic ends. To-day the instruction in manual work and the 
household arts in all their forms has been further changed to 
make of them educational instruments for interpreting the fields 
of art and industry and home-life in terms of their social signifi¬ 
cance and usefulness. Through these two new forms of educa¬ 
tion, also, the pupils in the elementary schools have been given 
training in expression and an insight into the practical work of 
life impossible in the old textbook type of elementary school. In 
the kindergarten, manual work, and the household arts, Froebel’s 
principle of education through directed self-activity and self-ex¬ 
pression has borne abundant fruit. 

In the hands of French, English, and American educators the 
original manual-arts idea has been greatly expanded. In France 
some form of expression has been worked out for all grades of the 
primary school, and the work has been closely comiected with art 
and industry on the one hand and with the home-life of the people 
on the other. In England the project system as applied to indus¬ 
try, and the household arts with reference to home-life, have been 
emphasized. In the United States the work has been individual¬ 
ized perhaps more than anywhere else, applied in many new di¬ 
rections — clay, leather, cement, metal — and used as a very 
important instrument for self-expression and the development of 
individual thinking. 

IV. THE ADDITION OF SCIENCE STUDY 

The gradual extension of the interest in science. A very prom¬ 
inent feature of world educational development, since about the 
middle of the nineteenth century, has been the general introduc¬ 
tion into the schools of the study of science. It is no exaggeration 
of the importance of this to say that no addition of new subject- 
matter and no change in the direction and purpose of education, 
since that time, has been of greater importance for the welfare of 
mankind, or more significant of new world conditions, than has 
been the emphasis recently placed, in all divisions of state school 
systems, on instruction in the principles and the applications of 
science. 

From the days of Francis Bacon (p. 390) on, the study of science 
has been making slow but steady progress. The early history of 
modern science we traced in chapter xvii. During the seven- 
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teenth century English scholars were most prominent in the fur¬ 
ther development, due largely to the greater tolerance of new ideas 
there, and the University of Cambridge early attained to some 
reputation (p. 423) as a place where instruction in the new scien¬ 
tific studies might be found. After the middle of the eighteenth 
century, in large part due to the illuminating work of Voltaire (p. 
485), a great interest in science arose among the French. In the 
Revolutionary days we accordingly find the French creating im¬ 
portant scientific institutions (p. 518), and Napoleon gave fre¬ 
quent evidence of his deep interest in scientific studies. 1 This 
interest the French have since retained. 

From France this new interest in science passed quickly to the 
Germans. The new mathematical and physical studies had 
early found a home at the new University of Gottingen (p. 555), 
and largely under French influences scientific studies were later 
introduced into all the German universities. Early in the nine¬ 
teenth century the German universities took the lead as centers 
for the new scientific studies (p. 576) — a lead they retained 
throughout the century. In England the universities had, by 
the nineteenth century, lost much of their seventeenth-century 
prominence in science, and had settled down into teaching col¬ 
leges, instead of developing, as had the German universities, into 
institutions for scientific research. Compared with the reformed 
German universities, actuated by the new scientific spirit, the 
English universities of the mid-nineteenth century presented a 
very unfavorable 2 aspect (R. 359). In the United States, book 
instruction in the sciences came in near the close of the eighteenth 
century, but the first laboratory instruction in our colleges was 
not begun until 1846, and our real interest in science teaching 
dates from an even later period. Until the coming of German in¬ 
fluences, after the middle of the century, the American college 3 
largely followed English models and practices. 

1 In 1802 Napoleon provided for instruction in natural history, astronomy, 
chemistry, physics, and mineralogy in the scientific course of the lycSes, and in 1814 
enlarged this instruction. He also established numerous technical and military 
schools, with instruction based on mathematics and science. 

2 The Royal Commissioners which reported on the condition of the University of 
Oxford, in 1850, said: “ It is generally acknowledged that both Oxford and the coun¬ 
try at large suffer greatly from the absence of a body of learned men devoting their 
lives to the cultivation of science, and to the direction of academical education. 
The fact that so few books of profound research emanate from the University of Ox¬ 
ford materially impairs its character as a seat of learning, and consequently its hold 
on the respect of the nation.” 

3 Book instruction in the new sciences goes back, in the universities of most lands, 
to the late eighteenth century, but laboratory instruction is a much more recent 
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Yet, as we pointed out earlier, the early nineteenth century wit¬ 
nessed a vast expansion of scientific knowledge, and by i860 the 
main keys of modern science (p. 727) were in the hands of scholars 
everywhere. The great early development of scientific study had 
been carried on in a few universities or had been done by inde¬ 
pendent scholars, and had influenced but little instruction in the 
colleges or the schools below. 

Science instruction reaches the schools but slowly. The text¬ 
book organization of this new scientific knowledge, for teaching 
purposes, and its incorporation into the instruction of the schools, 
took place but slowly. 

1. The elementary schools. The greatest and the earliest success 
was made in German lands. There the pioneer work of Basedow 
(p. 534) and the Philanthropinists had awakened a widespread 
interest in scientific studies. In Switzerland, too, Pestalozzi 
had developed elementary science study and home geography, 
and, when Pestalozzian methods were introduced into the schools 
of Prussia, the study of elementary science ( Realien) soon became 
a feature of the Volksschule instruction. From Prussia it spread 
to all German lands. In England the Pestalozzian idea was in¬ 
troduced into the Infant Schools, 1 though in a very formal fash¬ 
ion, under the heading of object lessons. In this form elementary 
science study reached the United States, about i860, though 
a decade later well-organized courses in elementary science in¬ 
struction began to be introduced into the American elementary 
schools. 2 

After the political reaction following the Napoleonic wars had 
set in, on the continent of Europe, all thought-provoking studies 
were greatly curtailed in the people’s schools. In England, foi 

development. Chemistry was the first science to develop, being the mother of sci¬ 
ence instruction, and probably the first chemical laboratory in the world to be 
opened to students was that of Liebig at Giessen, in 1826. The first American uni¬ 
versity to provide laboratory instruction in chemistry was Harvard, in 1846. The 
instruction in science in most of the universities, up to at least 1850, was book in¬ 
struction. (See schedule of studies for University of Michigan, R. 331.) Thefirst 
American university to be founded on the German model was Johns Hopkins, in 
1876. 

1 By Charles Mayo and his sister, who opened a private Pestalozzian school, 
about 1823. Miss Mayo published her Lessons on Objects, explaining the method, 
and this became very popular in England after about 1830. Both the Mayos 
were prominent in the Infant-School movement, which adopted a formalized type 
of Pestalozzian procedure. 

2 In 1871 Dr. William T. Harris, then Superintendent of City Schools in Saint 
Louis, published a well-organized course for the orderly study of the different 
sciences. This attracted wide attention, and was in time substituted for the 
scattered lessons on objects which had preceded it. This in turn has largely given 
Way, in the lower grades, to nature study. 
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other reasons, object lessons did not make any marked headway, 
and as late as 1865 practically nothing relating to the great new 
world of scientific knowledge had as yet been introduced into the 
private and religious elementary schools (R. 360) which, up to 
that time, constituted England’s chief dependence for the ele¬ 
mentary instruction of her people. 

2. The secondary schools. In the secondary schools the earliest 
work of importance in introducing the new scientific subjects was 
done by the Germans and the French. In German lands the 
Realschule obtained an early start (1747; p. 420), and the instruc¬ 
tion in mathematics and science it included 1 had begun to be 
adopted by the German secondary schools, especially in the 
South German States, before the period of reaction set in. Dur¬ 
ing the reign of Napoleon the scientific course in the French Ly- 
cees was given special prominence. After about 1815, and con¬ 
tinuing until after 1848, practical and thought-provoking studies 
were under an official ban in both countries, and classical studies 
were specially favored. 2 Finally, in 1852 in France and in 1859 
in Prussia, responding to changed political conditions and new 
economic demands, both the scientific course in the Lyc'ees and 
the Realschulen were given official recognition, and thereafter 
received increasing state favor and support. The scientific idea 
also took deep root in Denmark. There the secondary schools 
were modernized, in 1809, when the sciences were given an im¬ 
portant place, and again in 1850, when many of the Latin schools 
were transformed into Realskoler. 

In the United States the academies and the early high schools 
both had introduced quite an amount of mathematics and book- 
science, 3 and, after about 1875, the development of laboratory in¬ 
struction in science in the growing high schools took place rather 
rapidly. Fellenberg’s work in Switzerland (p. 546) had also 
awakened much interest in the United States, and by 1830 a 

1 At the time of Professor Bache’s visit, in 1838, the instruction included Latin, 
French, English, German, history, religion, music, drawing, mathematics, natural 
history, physics, chemistry, and geography. 

1 Scientific instruction in the lycecs was not in favor in France after 1815, and 
in 1840 it was materially reduced, on the ground that it was injuring classical 
studies. 

3 Astronomy, botany, chemistry, and natural philosophy had been prominent 
studies in the American academies. Between about 1825 and 1840 was the 
great period of their introduction. The first American high school (Boston, 1821) 
provided for instruction in geography, navigation and surveying, astronomy, and 
natural philosophy. By 1850 the rising high schools were incorporating scientific 
studies quite generally. The instruction was still textbook instruction, but some 
lecture-table demonstrations had begun to be common. 
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number of Schools of Industry and Science had begun to appear 1 
These made instruction in mathematics and science prominent 
features of their work. 

After the Napoleonic wars, England attained to the first place 
as an industrial and commercial nation. This led to a continual 
agitation on the part of manufacturers for some science and art 
instruction. In 1853, Parliament created a State Department of 
Science and Art (p. 638), and the promotion of science and art 
education by government grants was now begun. Though the 
nation had been the first to be transformed by the industrial 
revolution, and its foreign trade by 1850 reached all parts of the 
world, the secondary schools of England had remained largely un¬ 
touched by the change. They were still mainly the Renaissance 
Latin grammar schools they had been ever since Dean Colet 
(1510) marked out the lines for such instruction by founding his 
reformed grammar school at St. Pauls (p. 275). Their courses of 
instruction contained little that was modern, and in their aims 
and purposes they went back to the days of the Revival of Learn¬ 
ing for their inspiration (R. 361). 

The challenge of Herbert Spencer. By the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century the scientific and industrial revolutions had pro¬ 
duced important changes in the conditions of living in all the then 
important world nations. Particularly in the German States, 
France, England, and the United States had the effects of the 
revolutions in manufacturing and living been felt. In conse¬ 
quence there had been, for some time, a growing controversy be¬ 
tween the partisans of the older classical training and the newer 
scientific studies as to their relative worth and importance, both 
for intellectual discipline and as preparation for intelligent living, 
and by the middle of the nineteenth century this had become 
quite sharp. The “faculty psychology,” upon which the theory 
of the discipline of the powers of the mind by the classics was 
largely based, was attacked, and the contention was advanced 
that the content of studies was of more importance in education 
than was method and drill. The advocates of the newer studies 
contended that a study of the classics no longer provided a suita¬ 
ble preparation for intelligent living, and the question of the rela¬ 
tive worth of the older and newer studies elicited more and more 
discussion as the century advanced. 

1 The Oneida School of Science and Industry, the Genesee Manual-Labor School, 
the Aurora Manual-Labor Seminary, and the Rensselaer School, all founded in the 
State of New York, between. 1825 and 18,20. were among the most, important of 
these earlv institutions. 
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In 1859 one of England’s greatest scholars, Herbert Spencer, 
brought die whole question to a sharp issue by the publication of 
a remarkably incisive essay on “What Knowledge is of Most 
Worth? ” In this he declared that the purpose of education was 
to “prepare us for complete living,” and that the only way to 
judge of the value of an educational 
course was first to classify, in the 
order of their importance, 1 the lead¬ 
ing activities and needs of life, and 
then measure the course of study 
by how fully it offers such a prepa¬ 
ration. Doing so (R. 362), and ap¬ 
plying such a test, he concluded that 
of all subjects a knowledge of science 
(R. 363) “was always most useful for 
preparation for life,” and therefore 
the type of knowledge of most worth. 

In three other essays 2 he recom¬ 
mended a complete change from the 
classical type of training which had 
dominated English secondary education since the days of the 
Renaissance. Still more, instead of a few being educated by a 
“cultural discipline” for a life of learning and leisure, he urged 
general instruction in science, that all might receive training and 
help for the daily duties of life. 

These essays attracted wide attention, not only in England but 
in many other lands as well. They were a statement, in clear and 
forceful English, of the best ideas of the educational reformers for 
three centuries. In his statement of the principles upon which 
sound intellectual education should be based he merely enunci¬ 
ated theses for which educational reformers had stood since the 
days of Ratke and Comenius. In Ins treatment of moral and 



Fig. 229. Herbert Spencer 
(1820-1903) 


1 Spencer’s classification of life activities and needs, in the order of their impor¬ 
tance, was (R. 362): 

1. Those ministering directly to self-preservation. _ 

2. Those which secure for one the necessities of life, and hence minister indi¬ 

rectly to self-preservation. 

3. Those which have for their end the rearing and discipline offspring. 

4. Those involved in the maintenance of proper social and political relations. . 

5. Those which fill up the leisure part of life, and are devoted to the gratification 

of tastes and feelings. . 

2 All were republished in book form, in 1861, under the title of Education; Intel- 
Uclual, Moral, and Physical. The volume contains four essays: What Knowledge 
is of Most Worth?; Intellectual Education; Moral Education; and Physical Educa¬ 
tion. The first essay served as an introduction to the other three. 
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physical education he voiced the best ideas of John Locke. Spen¬ 
cer's great service was in giving forceful expression to ideas 
which, by i860, had become current, and in so doing he pushed to 
the front anew the question of educational values. The scientific 
and industrial revolutions had prepared the way for a redirection 
of national education, and the time was ripe in England, France 
German lands, and the United States for such a discussion. As a 
result, though the questions he raised are still in part unsettled, a 
great change in assigned values has since been effected not only in 
these nations, but in most other nations and lands which have 
drawn the inspiration for their educational systems from them. 
Though his work was not specially original, we must nevertheless 
class Herbert Spencer as one of the great writers on educational 
aims and purposes, and his book as one of the great influences 
in reshaping educational practice. He gave a new emphasis 
to the work of all who had preceded him, and out of the discus¬ 
sion which ensued came a new and a greatly enlarged estimate 
as to the importance of science study in all divisions of the 
school. 

The new educational purpose. It is perhaps not too much to 
say that out of Spencer’s gathering-up and forceful statement of 

the best ideas of his time, and the 
discussion which followed, a new 
Jp conception of the educational pur- 

pose as adjustment to the life one is 
to live — physical, economic, social, 
f moral, political — was clearly formu- 

kted, and a new definition of % lib- 
\ era l education was framed. The 
( mwW former found expression in a rather 
f WV \/ am'i 1 ) rapid introduction of science-study 
tv- W r/ into the elementary school, the sec- 
1 ?! / /, ondary school, and the college, after 

Fig. 230. Thomas H. Huxley about i86 5 > 111 the school systems 
(1825-95) °f all progressive nations, and the 

subsequent extension of the scientific 
method to such new fields as history, politics, government, and 
social welfare. The latter — the new definition of a liberal edu¬ 
cation — was wonderfully well stated in an address (1868) by the* 
English scientist, Thomas Huxley, when he said: 1 

1 “A Liberal Education,” in his Science attd Education . p. 86. 
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That man, I think, has had a liberal education who has been so 
trained in youth that his body is the ready servant of his will, and does 
with ease and pleasure all the work that, as a mechanism, it is capable 
of; whose intellect is a clear, cold, logic engine, with all its parts of equal 
strength, and in smooth working order; ready, like a steam engine, to 
be turned to any kind of work, and spin the gossamers as well as forge 
the anchors of the mind; whose mind is stored with a knowledge of the 
great and fundamental truths of Nature and of the laws of her opera¬ 
tions; one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose pas¬ 
sions are trained to come to heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a 
tender conscience; who has learned to love all beauty, whether of Na¬ 
ture or of art, to hate all vileness, and to respect others as himself. 

Such an one and no other, I conceive, has had a liberal education; 
for he is, as completely as a man can be, in harmony with Nature. He 
will make the best of her, and she of him. They will get on together 
rarely: she as his ever-beneficent mother; he as her mouthpiece, her 
conscious self, her minister and interpreter. 

The inter-relation between the movement for the study of the 
sciences and the other movements for the improvement of in¬ 
struction which we have so far described in this chapter, was 
close. Pestalozzi had emphasized instruction in geography and 
the study of nature; Froebel had given a prominent place to na¬ 
ture study and school gardening; the manual-arts work tended to 
exhibit industrial processes and relationships; and the scientific 
emphasis on content rather than drill was in harmony with the 
theories of all the modern reformers. Still more, the scientific 
movement was in close harmony with the new individualistic 
tendency of the early part of the nineteenth century, and with the 
movements for the improvement of individual and national wel¬ 
fare which have been so prominent a characteristic of the latter 
half of the century. 

V. SOCIAL MEANING OF THESE CHANGES 

A century of progress. Pestalozzi, true to the individualistic 
spirit of the age in which he lived and worked, had seen education 
as an individual development, and the ends of education as in¬ 
dividual ends. The spirit of the French Revolutionary period 
was the spirit of individualism. With the progress of the Indus¬ 
trial Revolution and the consequent rise of new social problems, 
the emphasis was gradually shifted from the individual to society 
— from the single man to the man in the mass. The first educa¬ 
tional thinker of importance to see and clearly state this new con¬ 
ception in terms of the school was Herbart.' Seeing the educa- 
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tional purpose in far clearer perspective than had those who had 
gone before him, he showed that education must have for its 
function the preparation of man to live in organized society, and 
that character and social morality, rather than individual devel¬ 
opment, must in consequence be the larger aims. Froebel, pos¬ 
sessed of something of the same insight, and seeing clearly the 
educational importance of activity and expression, had opened up 
for children a wealth of new contacts with the world about them 
in the new type of educational institution which he created. His 
principles, he said, when thoroughly worked out and applied to 
education “would revolutionize the world.” He did not com¬ 
plete the full educational organization he had planned, hut in the 
hands of the Swedes and Finns similar ideas were worked out in 
practical form and made a part of school work. Applying Froe- 
bel’s idea to instruction in the old trades and industries, declining 
in importance in the face of the rise of the factory system, they 
evolved the manual-training activities, and these have since been 
made important tools for giving to young people some intelligent 
ideas as to the industrial relationships and economic problems of 
our complex modern life. 

Since this early pioneer work changes in school work have been 
numerous and of far-reaching importance. The methods and 
purpose of instruction in the older subjects have been revised; 
new studies, which would serve to interpret to the young the in¬ 
dustrial and social revolutions of the nineteenth century, have 
been introduced; the expression-subjects — the domestic arts, 
music, drawing, clay-modeling, color work, the manual arts, na¬ 
ture study, gardening — have given a new direction to school 
work; and the study of science and the vocations has attained to a 
place of importance previously unknown. During the past half- 
century the school has been transformed, in the principal world 
nations, from a disciplinary institution where drill in mastering 
the rudiments of knowledge was given, into an instrument of de¬ 
mocracy calculated to train young people for living, for useful 
service in the office and shop and home, and to prepare them for 
intelligent participation in the increasingly complex social and 
political and industrial life of a modern world. This transforma¬ 
tion of the school has not always been easy (R. 365), but the 
vastly changed conditions of modern life have demanded such a 
transformation in all progressive nations. 

The contribution of John Dewey. The foremost American in- 
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terpreter, in terms of the school, of the vast social and industrial 
changes which have marked the nineteenth century, is John 
Dewey 1 (1859- )• Better perhaps than any one else he has 

thought out and stated a new educational philosophy, suited to 
the changed and changing conditions of human living. His work, 
both experimental and theoretical, has tended both to re-psy- 
chologize (R. 364) and socialize education; to give to it a practical ' 



Fig. 231. A Reorganized Kindergarten 

Drawn from a photograph showing t.he reconstruction of the kindergarten activities, 
as worked out by Dewey at Chicago. 


content, along scientific and industrial lines; and to interpret to 
the child the new social and industrial conditions of modern soci¬ 
ety by connecting the activities of the school closely with those of 
real life. 

Starting with the premises that “ the school cannot be a prepa¬ 
ration for social life except as it reproduces the typical conditions 
of social life”; that “industrial activities are the most influential 
factors in determining the thought, the ideals, and the social or¬ 
ganization of a people ”; and that “ the school should be life, not a 

1 For many years head of the School of Education at the University of Chicago, 
butmore recently Professor of Philosophy at Columbia University, New York Uty. 
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preparation for living”; Dewey for a time conducted an experi¬ 
mental school, for children from four to .thirteen years of age to 
give concrete expression to his educational ideas. These, first 
consciously set forth by Froebel, were: 1 

1. That the primary business of the school is to train in cooperative 
and mutually helpful living. ... 

2. That the primary root of all educational activity is in the in¬ 
stinctive, impulsive attitudes and activities of the child, and not 
in the presentation and application of external material. 

3. That these individual tendencies and activities are organized and 
directed through the uses made of them in keeping up the cooper¬ 
ative living . . . taking advantage of them to reproduce, on the 
child’s plane, the typical doings and occupations of the larger, 
maturer society into which he is finally to go forth; and that it is 
through production and creative use that valuable knowledge is 
clinched. 

The work of this school 2 was of fundamental importance in di¬ 
recting the reorganization of the work of the kindergarten along 
different and larger lines, and also has been of significance in re¬ 
directing the instruction in both the social subjects — history 
(R. 366), literature, etc. — and the manual, domestic, and artis¬ 
tic activities of the school. In his subsequent writings he may be 
said to have stated an important new philosophy for the school in 
terms of modern social, political, and industrial needs. 

The Dewey educational philosophy. Believing that the public 
school is the chief remedy for the ills of organized society, Pro¬ 
fessor Dewey has tried to show how to change the work of the 
school so as to make it a miniature of society itself. Social effi¬ 
ciency, and not mere knowledge, he has conceived to be the end, 
and this social efficiency is to be produced through participation 
in the activities of an institution of society, the school. The dif¬ 
ferent parts of the school system thus become a unified institu- 
jtion, in which children are taught how to live amid the con- 
| stantly increasing complexities of modern social and industrial 
li life. 

Education, therefore, in Dewey’s conception, involves not 
merely learning, but play, construction, use of tools, contact with 
nature, expression, and activity; and the school should be a place 
where children are working rather than listening, learning life by 
living life, and becoming acquainted with social institutions and 

1 Dewey, John, in Elementary School Record,, p. 142. 

2 Described in The Elementary School Record , a series of nine monographs, making 
a volume of 241 pages. University of Chicago Press, 1900. 
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industrial processes by studying them. The work of the school 
is in large part to reduce the complexity of modern life to such 
terms as children can understand, and to introduce the child to 
modern life through simplified experiences. Its primary business 
may be said to be to train children in cooperative and mutually 
helpful living. The virtues of a school, as Dewey points out, are 
learning by doing; the use of muscles, sight and feeling, as well as 
hearing; and the employment of energy, originality, and initia¬ 
tive, The virtues of the school in the past were the colorless, 
negative virtues of obedience, docility, and submission. Mere 
obedience and the careful performance of imposed tasks he holds 
to be not only a poor preparation for social and industrial effi¬ 
ciency, but a poor preparation for democratic society and govern¬ 
ment as well. Responsibility for good government, under any 
democratic form of organization, rests with all, and the school 
should prepare for the political life of to-morrow by training its 
pupils to meet responsibilities, developing initiative, awakening 
social insight, and causing each to shoulder a fair share of the 
work of government in the school. 


We have now before us the great contributions to a philosophy 
for the educational process made since the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century. Many other workers in different lands, but 
more particularly in German lands, France, Italy, England, and 
the United States, have added their labors to the expansion and re¬ 
direction of the school. They are too numerous to mention and, 
though often nationally important, need not be included here. 
Still more, the contributions of Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, 
Spencer, Dewey, and their followers and disciples are so inter' 
woven in the educational theory and practice of to-day that it is 
in most cases unpossible to separate them from one another. 


1 A very good example of this is to be found in the work of Colonel Francis W. 
Parker (1837-1902) in the United States. It was he who introduced Germanized 
Pestalozzian-Ritter methods of teaching geography; he who strong y advocated the 
Herbartian plan for concentration of instruction about a central core, which be 
worked out for geography; he who insisted so strongly on the Froebelian principle of 
self-expression as the best way to develop the thinking process; he who adv ° cat ^ 
science instruction in the schoo s; and he who saw educational problems so clear!) 
“he^standpoint of the child that he, and the pupils he Warned>d mudi to 
bring about the reorganization in elementary education which was worked out in the 
United States between about 1875 and 1900. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. How clo you explain the long-continued objection to teacher-trainine? 

2. Contrast “oral and objective teaching” with the former “individual in¬ 
struction.” n " 

3. Show how complete a change in classroom procedure this involved 

4. Show how Pestalozzian ideas necessitated a “ technique of instruction " 

5. Why is it that Pestalozzian ideas as to language and arithmetic instruc- 

tion have so slowly influenced the teaching of grammar, language and 
arithmetic? ’ 

6 . How do you explain the decline in importance of the once-popular mental 
arithmetic? 

7. Show how child study was a natural development from the Pestalozzian 
psychology and methodology. 

8 . Explain what is meant by the statements that Herbart rejected: 

(a) The conventional-social ideal of Locke. 

(1 b) The unsocial ideal of Rousseau. 

(c) The “faculty-psychology” conception of Pestalozzi. 

9. Explain what is meant by saying that I-Ierbart conceived of education as 
broadly social, rather than personal. 

10. Show in what ways and to what extent Herbart: 

(a) Enlarged our conception of the educational process. 

(i b ) Improved the instruction content and process. 

ti. Explain why Herbartian ideas took so much more quickly in the United 
States than did Pestalozzianism. 

12. State the essentials of the kindergarten idea, and the psychology behind 
it. 

13. State the contribution of the kindergarten idea to education. 

14. Show the connection between the sense impression ideas of Pestalozzi, 
the self-activity of Froebel, and the manual activities of the modern ele¬ 
mentary school. 

15. Explain why scientific studies came into the schools so slowly, up to 
about i860, and so very rapidly after about that time. 

16. Explain the particularly long resistance to the introduction of scientific 
studies by industrial England. 

17. State the comparative importance of content and drill in education. 

18. Does the reasoning of Herbert Spencer appeal to you as sound? If not, 
why not? 

19. Show how the argument of Spencer for the study of science was also an 
argument for a more general diffusion of educational advantages. 

20. Would schools have advanced in importance as they have done had the 
industrial revolution not taken place? Why? 

21. Why is more extended education called for as “industrial life becomes 
more diversified, its parts narrower, and its processes more concealed”? 

22. Point out the social significance of the educational work of John Dewey, 

23. Point out the value, in the new order of society, of each group of school 
subjects listed in footnote 1 on page 763. 

24. Contrast the virtues of a school before Pestalozzi’s time and those of a 
modern school. 


SELECTED READINGS 

In the accompanying Booh of Readings the following selections illustrative 
of the contents of this chapter are reproduced: 

344. Bache: The German Seminaries for Teachers. 
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345. Bache: A German Teachers’ Seminary Described. 

346. Bache: A French Normal School Described. 

347. Barnard: Beginnings of Teacher-Training in England. 

348. Barnard: The Pupil-Teacher System Described. 

349. Clinton: Recommendation for Teacher-Training Schools. 

350. Massachusetts: Organizing the First Normal Schools. 

(0) The Organizing Law. 

(6) Admission and Instruction in. 

(c) Mann: Importance of the Normal School. 

351. Early Textbooks: Examples of Instruction from 

(a) Davenport: History of the United States. 

(b) Morse: Elements of Geography — Map. 

(e) Morse Elements of Geography. 

352. Murray: A Typical Teacher’s Contract. 

353. Bache: The Elementary Schools of Berlin in 1838. 

354. Providence: Grading the Schools of. 

355. Felkin: Herbart’s Educational Ideas. 

356. Felkin: Herbart’s Educational Ideas Applied. 

357. Titchener: Herbart and Modern Psychology. 

358. Marenholtz-Bulow; FroebeL’s Educational Views. 

359. Huxley: English and German Universities Contrasted. 

360. Huxley: Mid-nineteenth-Century Elementary Education in Eng¬ 
land. 

361. Huxley: Mid-nineteenth-Century Secondary Education in England. 

362. Spencer: What Knowledge is of Most Worth? 

363. Spencer: Conclusions as to the Importance of Science. 

364. Dewey: The Old and New Psychology Contrasted. 

365. Ping: Difficulties in Transforming the School. 

(а) Relating Education to Life. 

(б) The Old Teacher and the New System. 

366. Dewey: Socialization of School Work illustrated by History. 

QUESTIONS ON THE READINGS 

1. Contrast the instruction in a German Teachers’ Seminary (345) or a 
French normal school (346) of 1838, as described by Bache, with that of 
an American normal school of to-day. 

2. What do the beginnings of teacher-training in England (347, 348) indi¬ 
cate as to conceptions then existing as to the educational process? 

3. Show, by comparison, that the beginnings of the American normal school 
were German, rather than English in origin. 

4. Just what educational conditions does Governor Clinton (349) indicate 
as existing in New York State, in 1827? 

5. Contrast the instruction in the early Massachusetts normal schools (350) 
with that in the German (345) and French (346) of about the same 
time. 

6. What do the three professional courses reproduced (345, 346, 350 b) in¬ 
dicate as to the development of pedagogical work by about 1840? 

7. Compare the textbook types, given in 35 U with modern textbooks in 
equivalent subjects. 

8. Just what light on school teaching, in 1841, does the teacher’s contract 
given (3 32) throw? 

9. State the steps in the evolution of a graded system of schools (3S3» 354)* 

10. State the essentials of Herbart’s educational ideas (355>356)> an( ^ 

nature of the advances made over his predecessors. 
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11. State the essentials of Froebel’s educational ideas, as explained by th# 

Baroness von Marenholtz-Btilow (358). ~ 

12. Explain the difference between the universities of the two nations (icq) 

13. Contrast elementary education in England (360) with that in the 
United States at the same period. 

14. Would you add anything else to Spencer’s requirements to prenare W 
complete living? What? Why? 

15. How do you explain science being “written against in our theologies and 
frowned upon from our pulpits” (363) when it is of such importance as 
Spencer concludes? 

16. Contrast the old and the new psychology (357, 364). 

17. Have the difficulties experienced in the transformation of instruction in 
China (365) been essentially different than with us? How? 

18. Apply Dewey’s idea as to the socialization of history (366) to instruc¬ 
tion in geography. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

NEW TENDENCIES AND EXPANSIONS 


I. POLITICAL 

The enlarged conception of public education. The new ideas as 
to the purpose and functions of the State promulgated by Eng¬ 
lish and French eighteenth-century thinkers, and given concrete 
expression in the American and French revolutions near the close 
of the century, imparted, as we have seen, a new meaning to the 
school and a new purpose to the education of a people. In the 
theoretical discussion of education by Rousseau and the empirical 
work of Pestalozzi a new individualistic theory for a secular 
school was created, and this Prussia, for long moving in that di¬ 
rection, first adopted as a basis for the state school system it early 
organized to serve national ends. The new American States, 
also long moving toward state organization and control, early 
created state schools to replace the earlier religious schools; while 
the French Revolution enthusiasts abolished the religious school | 
and ordered the substitution of a general system of state schools j 
to serve their national ends. 

From these beginnings, as we have seen, the state-school idea 
has in course of time spread to all continents, and nations every¬ 
where to-day have come to feel that the maintenance of a more or 
less comprehensive system of state schools is so closely connected 
with national welfare and progress as to be a necessity for the 
State (R. 367). In consequence, state ministries for education 
have been created in all the important world nations; state and 
local school officials have been provided generally to see that the 
state purpose in creating schools is carried out; state normal 
schools for the preparation of teachers have been established; 
comprehensive state school codes have been enacted or educa¬ 
tional decrees formulated; and constantly increasing expendi¬ 
tures for education are to-day derived by taxing the wealth of the 
State to educate the children of the State. 

Change from the original purpose. The original purpose in the 
establishment of schools by the State was everywhere to pro¬ 
mote literacy and citizenship. Under all democratic forms of 
government it was also to insure to the people the elements of 
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learning that they might be prepared for participation in the 
functions of government. 1 This is well expressed in the quota¬ 
tions given (p. 525) from early American statesmen as to the need 
for the education of public opinion and the diffusion of knowledge 
among the people. The same ideas were expressed by French 
writers and statesmen of the time, and by the English after the 
passage of the Reform Bills of 1832 and 1867 (p. 642). With the 
gradual extension of the franchise to larger and larger numbers of 
the people, the extension of educational advantages naturally had 
to follow. The education of new citizens for “ their political and 
civil duties as members of society and freemen ” became a neces¬ 
sity, and closely followed each extension of the right to vote. In 
all democratic governments the growing complexity of modern 
political society has since greatly enlarged these early duties of 
the school. To-day, in modem nations where general manhood 
suffrage has come to be the rule, and still more so in nations 
which have added female suffrage as well, the continually in¬ 
creasing complexity of the political, economic, and social prob¬ 
lems upon which the voters are expected to pass judgment is such 
that a more prolonged period of citizenship education is necessary 
if voters are to exercise, in any intelligent manner, their functions 
of citizenship. In nations where the initiative, referendum, and 
recall have been added, the need for special education along po¬ 
litical, economic, and social lines has been still further empha¬ 
sized. 

At first instruction in the common-school branches, with in¬ 
struction in morals or religion added, was regarded as sufficient. 
In States, such as the German, where religious instruction was re¬ 
tained in the schools, this has been made a powerful instrument 
in moulding the citizenship and upholding the established order. 
The history of the different nations has also been used by each as 
a means for instilling desired conceptions of citizenship, and some 
work in more or less formal civil government has usually been 
added. To-day all these means have been proven inadequate for 
democratic peoples. In consequence, the work in civil govern¬ 
ment is being changed and broadened into institutional and com¬ 
munity civics; the work of the elementary school is being social¬ 
ized, along the lines advocated by Dewey; and instruction in 
economic principles and in the functions of government is being 

1 For long the knowledge-conception dominated instruction, it being firmly 
believed by the advocates o£ schools that knowledge and virtue were somewhat 
Synonymous terms. 
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introduced into, the secondary schools. Instead of being made 
mere teaching institutions, engaged in promoting literacy and 
diffusing the rudiments of learning among the electorate, schools 
are to-day being called upon to grasp the significance of their 
political and social relationships, and to transform themselves ; 
into institutions for improving and advancing the welfare of the 
State (R. 368). 

The promotion of nationality. In Prussia the promotion of na¬ 
tional solidarity was early made an important aim of the school. 
This has in time become a common national purpose, as there has 
dawned upon statesmen generally the idea that a national spirit 
or culture is “an artificial product which transcends social, reli¬ 
gious, and economic distinctions,” and that it “could he manu¬ 
factured by education” (R. 340). In consequence of this dis¬ 
covery the school has been raised to a new position of importance 
in the national life, and has become the chief means for develop¬ 
ing in the citizenship that national unity and national strength so 
desirable under present-day world conditions. In the German 
States, where this function of the school has in recent times been 
perverted to carry forward ‘mperialistic national ends (R. 342); in 
France, where it has been intelligently used to promote a rational 
type of national strength (R. 341); in Italy, where divergent ra¬ 
cial types are being fused into a new national unity; in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines (R. 343) where the United States 
has used education to bring backward peoples up to a new level of 
culture, and to develop in them firm foundations of national 
solidarity; in China (R. 335) where an ancient people, speaking 
numerous dialects, is making the difficult transition from an old 
culture to the newer western civilization; and in Algiers and Mo¬ 
rocco, where the spirit of French nationality is being fused into 
dark-skinned tribesmen — everywhere to-day, where public edu¬ 
cation has really taken hold on the national life, we find the school 
being used for the promotion of national solidarity and the incul¬ 
cation of national ideals and national culture. To such an extent 
has this become true that practically all the pressing problems of 
the school to-day, in any land, find their ultimate explanation in 
terms of the new nineteenth-century conceptions of political na¬ 
tionality. 

Since the development of world trade routes following long rail 
and steamship lines, along which people as well as raw materials 
and manufactured articles pass to and fro, the entrance of new and 
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diverse peoples into distant national groups has created a new 
problem of nationalization that before the early nineteenth cen 
tury was largely unknown. Previous to the nineteenth century 
the problem was confined almost entirely to peoples conquered 
and annexed by the fortunes of war. To-day it is a voluntary 
migration of peoples, and a migration of such proportions and 
from such distant and unlike civilizations that the problem of as¬ 
similating the foreigner has become, particularly in the English- 
speaking nations and colonies, to which distant and unrelated 
peoples have turned in largest numbers, 1 a serious national prob¬ 
lem. The migration of 32,102,671 persons to the United States 
between 1820 and 1914, from all parts of the world, has been a 
movement of peoples compared with which the migrations of the 
Germanic tribes — Angles, Saxons, Jutes, Goths, Visigoths, Van¬ 
dals, Suevi, Danes, Burgundians, Huns — into the old Roman 
Empire in the fourth and fifth centuries pale into insignificance. 
No such great movement of peoples was ever known before in his¬ 
tory, and the assimilative power of the American nation has not 
been equal to the task. The World War revealed the extent of 
the failure to nationalize the foreigner who has been permitted 
to come, and brought the question of “Americanization” to the 
front as one of the most pressing problems connected with Ameri¬ 
can national education. With the world in flux racially as it now 
is, the problem of the assimilation of non-native peoples is one 
which the schools of every nation which offers political and eco¬ 
nomic opportunity to other peoples must face. This has called 
for the organization of special classes in the schools, evening and 
adult instruction, community-center work, nationalization pro¬ 
grams, compulsory attendance of children, state oversight of 
private and religious schools, and other forms of educational un¬ 
dertakings undreamed of in the days when the State first took 
over the schools from the Church the better to promote literacy 
and citizenship. 

Effects of the Industrial Revolution. The effects of the great 
industrial and social changes which we have previously described 
are written large across the work of the school. As the civiliza¬ 
tion in the leading world nations has increased in complexity, and 

1 It is to democratic England and the United States, and to the English self- 
governing dominions, that the greatest flood of emigrants from less advanced civili¬ 
zations have gone. South America has also experienced a large recent immigration, 
but this has been mainly of peoples from the Latin races, and hence easier of assimi¬ 
lation. 
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the ramifications of the social and industrial life have widened, 
the school has been called upon to broaden its work, and develop 
new types of instruction to increase its effectiveness. An educa¬ 
tion which was entirely satisfactory for the simpler form of social 
and industrial life of two generations ago has been seen to be ut ’ 
terly inadequate for the needs of the present and the future. I\ ; 
is the far-reaching change in social and industrial and home-life, 
brought about by the Industrial Revolution, which underlies most 
of the pressing problems in educational readjustment to-day. As 
the industrial life of nations has become more diversified, it 
parts narrower, and its processes more concealed, new and more 
extended training has been called for to prepare young people for 
the work of life; to reveal to them something of the intricacy and 
interdependence of modern political and industrial and social 
groups; and to point out to them the importance of each one’s 
part in the national political and industrial organization. With 
the ever-increasing subdivision and specialization of labor, the 
danger from class subdivision has constantly increased, and more 
and more the school has been called upon to instill into all a po¬ 
litical and social consciousness that will lead to unity amid in¬ 
creasing diversity, and to concerted action for the preservation 
and improvement of the national life. 

More education than formerly has also been demanded to en¬ 
able future citizens to meet intelligently national and personal 
problems, and with the widening of the suffrage and the spread of 
democratic ideas there has come a necessary widening of the edu¬ 
cational ladder, so that more of the masses of the people may 
climb. Even in nations having the continental-European two- 
class school system, larger educational opportunities for the 
masses have had to be provided. This has come through the pro¬ 
vision of middle schools, continuation schools, higher primary 
schools, and people’s high schools, 1 as in Germany, France (see 
diagram, p. 598), the Scandinavian countries (p. 713; R. 37 °) i 
and Japan (p. 720). In nations having an American-type educa¬ 
tional ladder, it has led to the multiplication of secondary schools 
and secondary-school courses, that a larger and larger percentage 
of the people may be prepared better to meet the increasingly 
complex and increasingly difficult conditions of modem political, 
social, and industrial life. In the more advanced and more dem- 

1 See a good article on this development by I. L. Kandel, in the Educational Re- 
view for November, 1919, entitled “The Junior High School in European Sys¬ 
tems.” 
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ocratic nations we also note the establishment of systems of eve¬ 
ning schools, adult instruction, university extension, science and 
art instruction in special centers, the multiplication of libraries 
and the increasing use of the lecture, the stereopticon, and the 
public press, for the purpose of keeping the people informed. No 
nation has done more to extend the advantages of secondary edu¬ 
cation to its people than has the United States; France has been 
especially prominent in adult instruction; England has done note¬ 
worthy work with university extension and science and art instruc¬ 
tion; while the United States has carried the library movement 
farther than any other land. All these, again, are extensions of 
educational opportunity to the masses of the people in a manner 
undreamed of a century ago. 

University expansion. The modern university first attained its 
development in Prussia (pp. 553-55), while in England and in the 
nations which drew their inspiration from her, the teaching college, 
with its narrow range of studies and disciplinary instruction (R. 
331), continued to dominate higher education until past themiddle 
of the nineteenth century (R. 359) . The old universities of France, 
aside from Paris, were virtually destroyed in the days of the Rev¬ 
olution, and their re-creation as effective teaching and research 
institutions has been a relatively recent (1896) event. The uni¬ 
versities of Italy and Spain ceased to be effective teaching in¬ 
stitutions centuries ago, and only recently have begun to give 
evidences of new life. 

Within the past three quarters of a century, and in many na¬ 
tions within a much shorter period of time, the university has 
very generally experienced a new manifestation of popular favor, 
and is to-day looked upon as perhaps the most important part, 
viewed from the standpoint of the future welfare of the State, of 
the entire system of public instruction maintained by the State. 
In it the leaders for the State are trained; in it the thinking which 
is to dominate government a quarter-century later is largely done; 
out of it come the creative geniuses whose work, in dozens of 
fields of human endeavor, will mould the political, social, and sci¬ 
entific future of the nation (R. 369) . Every government depend¬ 
ing upon a two-class school system must of necessity draw its 
leaders in the professions, in government, in pure and applied sci¬ 
ence, and in many other lines from the small but carefully se¬ 
lected classes its universities train. In a democracy, depending 
entirely upon drawing its future leaders from among the mass, 
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the university becomes an indispensable institution for the train¬ 
ing of leaders and for the promotion of the national welfare. In a 
democratic government one of the highest functions of a univer¬ 
sity is to educate leaders and to create the standards for democ¬ 
racy. 

The university has, accordingly, in all lands, recently experi¬ 
enced a great expansion. The German universities have been 
prominent modern institutions for a century and a half. Realiz¬ 
ing, as no other people have done, their value in developing skilled 
leaders for the State, promoting the national welfare, integrating 
the Empire, and as centers for building up among students of 
other nationalities a good-will toward Germany, large sums have 
been spent on their further development since 1871. Within the 
past quarter-century new and strong French universities have 
been created, 1 and old universities in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and 
Greece have been awakened to a new life. The English universi¬ 
ties have been made over, since 1870, and new municipal univer¬ 
sities in Sheffield, Bristol, Leeds, Manchester, Birmingham, Liv¬ 
erpool, and London have set new standards in English higher edu¬ 
cation. The universities of Scotland, Holland, Switzerland, and 
the Scandinavian countries have also recently attained to world 
prominence. In Australia, New Zealand, Japan, China, the 
Philippines, India, Egypt, Palestine, Algiers, and South Africa, 
new universities have been created to advance the national wel¬ 
fare. The South American nations have also established a num¬ 
ber of promising new foundations, and given new life to older 
ones. Often nations swinging out into the current of western 
civilization have developed their universities before popular edu¬ 
cation really got under way. 

In no country has the development of university instruction 
been more rapid than in the United States and Canada. New 
and important state universities are to-day found in most of the 
American States and Canadian Provinces, some States maintain¬ 
ing two. These have been relatively recent creations to serve 
democracy’s needs, and upon the support of these state universi¬ 
ties large and increasing sums of money are spent annually. 2 In 

1 Paris, for example, has become the greatest university in Europe, exceeding 
Berlin (1914) in students by approximately 25 per cent and in expenditures 40 per 

cent. , , 

« “The rise of these great universities is the most epoch-making feature of our 
American civilization, and they are to become more and more the leaders and the 
makers of our civilization. They are of the people. When a state university has 
gained solid ground, it means that the people of a whole state have turned their 
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no nation of the world, too, has private benevolence created and 
endowed so many private universities of high rank as in the 
United States, 1 and these have fallen into their proper places as 
auxiliary agents for the promotion of the national welfare in gov¬ 
ernment, science, art, and the learned professions. 

From small collegiate institutions with a very limited curricu¬ 
lum, a century ago, stimulated in part by the German example 
and in part responding to new national needs, universities to-day, 
in all the leading world nations, have developed into groups of 
well-organized professional schools, ministering to the great num¬ 
ber of special needs of modern life and government. The univer¬ 
sity development since the middle of the nineteenth century has 
been greater than at any period before in world history, and with 
the spread of democracy, dependent as democracy is upon mass 
education to obtain its leaders, the university has become “the 
soul of the State” (R. 369). The university development of the 
next half-century, the world as a whole considered, may possibly 
surpass anything that we have recently witnessed. 

The state school systems as organized. We now find state 
school systems organized in all the leading world nations. In 
many the system of public instruction maintained is broad and 
extensive, beginning often with infant schools or kindergartens, 
continuing up through elementary schools, middle schools, con¬ 
tinuation schools, secondary schools, and normal schools, and cul¬ 
minating in one or more state universities. In addition there are 
to-day, in many nations, state systems of scientific and technical 
schools and institutions, and vocational schools and schools for 
special classes, to which we shall refer more in detail a little fur¬ 
ther on. The support of all these systems of public instruction 
to-day comes largely from the direct or indirect taxation of the 
wealth of the State. Being now conceived of as essential to the 
welfare and progress of the State, the State yearly confiscates a 
portion of every man’s property and uses it to maintain a service 
deemed vital to its purposes. 

The sums spent to-day on education by modern States seem 

faces toward the light; it means that the whole system of state schools has been 
welded into an effective agent for civilization. Those who direct the purposes of 
these great enterprises of democracy cannot be too often reminded that the highest 
function of a university is to furnish standards for a democracy.” (Pritchett, 
Henry S., in Atlantic Monthly.) 

1 The gifts and bequests for colleges and universities in the United States, from 
1871 to 1916, totaled $647,536,608, and by 1920 probably have reached $*50,000- 
000. 
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enormous, compared with the sums spent for education under 
conditions existing a century ago. In England, for example, 
where the first national aid was granted, in 1833, in the form of a 
parliamentary grant of £20,000 (approximately $100,000), the 
parliamentary grants for elementary schools had reached approxi¬ 
mately £12,000,000 by 1910, with an additional national aid for 
universities of over £1,100,000. By 1920 the grants were £32,- 
851,111, and by 1931, Scotland included, were £56,717,000. In 
France a treasury grant of 50,000 francs (approximately $10,000) 
was first made for primary schools, in 1816. This was doubled in 
1829, and in 1831 was raised to a million francs. By 1850, the state 
aid for primary education had reached 3,000,000 francs; by 1870, 
10,000,000 francs; by 1880, 30,000,000; by 19x4, 220,000,000; and 
by 1930, approximately 600,000,000 francs (old value). In addi¬ 
tion the State made grants for secondary schools and universities. 
In the United States the total expenditures for maintenance only 
of public elementary and secondary schools was $69,107,6x2, in 
1870-71; had reached $214,964,618 by the end of the nineteenth 
century; and was $640,717,053 in 1915-16, with an additional 
$101,752,542 for universities. By 1920 the total expenditures 
for the maintenance of public elementary, secondary, and higher 
education in the United States was $1,036,151,209, and by 1930 
approximately $3,200,000,000. These rapidly increasing ex¬ 
penditures merely record the changing political conception as to 
the national importance of enlarging the educational opportuni¬ 
ties and advantages of those who are to constitute and direct the 
future State. 


II. SCIENTIFIC 

In no phase of the remarkable educational development made 
by nations, since the middle of the nineteenth century, has there 
been a more important expansion of the educational service than 
in the creation of schools dealing with the applications of science 
to the affairs of the national life, Still more, no extension of in¬ 
struction into new fields has ever yielded material benefits, in¬ 
creased productivity, alleviated suffering, or multiplied comforts 
and conveniences as has this new development in applied scientific 
education during the past three quarters of a century. 

Science instruction in the schools. At first this new work 
came in, as we have seen (p. 774), but slowly, and its introduction 
into the secondary schools of France, Germany, England, the 
United States, and other nations for a time met with bitter opposi- 
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tion from the partisans of the older type of intellectual training, 
In Germany it was not until after Emperor William II came to 
the throne (1888) that the Realschulen really found a warm parti¬ 
san, he demanding (1890), in the name of the national welfare 
that the secondary schools “depart entirely from the basis that 
has existed for centuries — the old monastic education of the 
Middle Ages” — and that “young Germans and not young 
Greeks and Romans ” be trained in the schools (R. 368). During 
his reign the Realschulen (six-year course) and Oberrealschulen 
(nine-year course) were especially favored, while permission to 
found additional Gymnasien became hard to obtain. The scien¬ 
tific course in the French Lycees similarly did not prosper until 
after the coming of the Third Republic (187T) and the rise of 
modern scientific and industrial demands. In England it was not 
until after 1870 that the endowed secondary schools began to in¬ 
clude science instruction, and laboratory instruction in the sci¬ 
ences began to be introduced into the secondary schools of the 
United States at about the same time. In the United States, too, 
the first manual-training high school was not established until 
1880, but by r8go the creation of such schools was clearly under 
way. Other nations — Switzerland, Holland, the Scandinavian 
countries — also began to include laboratory science instruction 
in the work of their secondary schools at about the same time. 
The decade of the seventies witnessed a rising interest in instruc¬ 
tion in science which carried such work into the secondary schools 
of all progressive nations. To-day, in nearly all lands, we find 
secondary-school courses in science, or special secondary schools 
for scientific instruction, occupying a position of at least equal 
importance with the older classical courses or schools. As science 
instruction has become organized, and a knowledge of the princi¬ 
ples of science has become diffused, object lessons, Realien, nature 
study, or elementary science instruction has very generally been 
put into the elementary or people’s schools for the younger pu¬ 
pils. As a result, young people finishing the elementary schools 
to-day know more relating to the laws of the universe, and the 
applications of these laws to human life and industry, than did 
distinguished scholars two centuries ago. 

All this work in the elementary schools, middle schools, people’s 
high schools, secondary schools, or special technical schools of 
middle or secondary grade has been of much value in diffusing 
scientific knowledge and scientific methods of thinking and work- 
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jug among large numbers of people, as well as in revealing to 
many the possibilities of a scientific career. The great and im¬ 
portant development of scientific instruction, however, since about 
i860, has been in the fields of advanced applied science or techni¬ 
cal education, and has taken place chiefly in new and higher spe¬ 
cialized schools and research foundations. The fields in which 
the greatest scientific advances have been made, and to which we 
shall here briefly refer, have been engineering, agriculture, and 
medicine. 

The beginnings of technical education. The beginnings of 
technical education were made earliest in France, Germany, and 
the United States, and in the order named. France and German 
lands, but particularly France, inherited through the monasteries 
what survived of the old Roman skills and technical arts. In the 
building of bridges, roads, fortifications, aqueducts, and imposing 
public buildings, the Romans had shown the possession of en¬ 
gineering ability of a high order. Some of this knowledge was re¬ 
tained by the monks of the early Middle Ages, as is evidenced by 
the monasteries they erected and the churches they built. Later 
it passed to others, and is evidenced in the great cathedrals and 
town halls of Europe, and particularly of northern France. 

In military and civil engineering the French were also the true 
successors of the Romans. As early as 1747 a special engineering 
school for bridges and highways (&cole des Ponts el Chaussees ) had 
been created, and a little later a special school to train mining en¬ 
gineers (Ecole des Mines ) was added. These were the first of the 
world’s higher technical schools. After the Revolution, the new 
need for military and medical knowledge, as well as the general 
French interest in applied science, led to the creation of a large 
n um ber of important higher technical institutions (list, p. 518), 
most of which have persisted to the present and been enlarged, 
and extended with tune. Napoleon also created a School of Arte 
and Trades (R. 282), and a number of military schools (p. 590). 1 

In German lands there was early founded a series of trade 
schools, 1 which have in time been developed into important tech¬ 
nical universities. After the creation of the Imperial German 
Empire, in 1871, these schools were especially favored by the 

1 The oldest was Charlottenburg (1799). Darmstadt (1822), Carlsruhe (1823), 
Munich (1827), Dresden (1828), Nuremberg (1829), Stuttgart (1829), Caasel (1830), 
Hanover (1831), Augsburg (1833), and Brunswick (1835). A similar school, which 
later developed into a technical university, was founded at Prague in Bohemia, in 
1806, 
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government, and their work was raised to a rank equal to that of 
the older universities. To the excellent training given in these 
institutions the German leadership in applied science and indus¬ 
try, before 1914, was largely due. 1 It has been the particular 
function of these technical universities to apply scientific knowl¬ 
edge to the industries and the arts, and to show the technical 
schools beneath and the directors of German industries how further 
to apply it (R. 371). Of their work a recent Report 2 well says: 

While in other countries the development of science has been aca¬ 
demic, in Germany every new principle elaborated by science has 
revolutionized some industry, modified some manufacturing process 
or opened up an entirely new field of commercial exploitation. In the 
chemical industries of Germany . . . there is one trained university 
chemist for every forty working-people. It is important to realize 
that the development of Germany’s manufactures and commerce has 
depended not upon the establishment of any monopoly in the domain 
of science, not upon any special advancement of science within her own 
boundaries, but primarily upon the practical utilization of the results 
of scientific research in Germany and other countries. 

| The creation of the United States Military Academy, at West 
"Point, in 1802, marks the American beginnings in technical edu¬ 
cation. In 1824 the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute was begun, 
largely as a manual-labor school after the Fellenberg plan, to give 
/instruction “in the applications of science to the common pur- 
J poses of life,” and about 1850 this developed into one of the ear¬ 
liest of our four-year engineering colleges. In 1846 the United 
States organized a college for naval engineering, at Annapolis, to 
do for the Navy what West Point had done for the Army. In 1861 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology was founded, opening 
its doors in 1865. This was the first of a number of important 
new engineering colleges, and eight others had been established, 
by private funds, before 1880. 

The development in England came a little later. Good en¬ 
gineering schools have since been developed in connection with 

1 The German technical training “produces an engineer who is not only older in 
years, but also more mature in experience and in judgment than the average gradu¬ 
ate of an engineering college in America. Whether or not it worrld be wise to adopt 
— so far as that would be possible — German methods in the schools and colleges 
of the United States, it must nevertheless be recognized that those methods have 
given Germany a leadership in applied science and in industry which she will keep 
unless the educational authorities of other nations find some way of producing men 
of like calibre.” (Munroe, James P., “Technical Education”; in Monroe’s Cyclo¬ 
pedia of Education.) 

1 Report of Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education, Washington, 
1914, p, 90, 
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the new municipal universities, while good engineering colleges 
have also been created at Oxford and Cambridge, as well as at the 
Scottish and Irish universities. 

The new impulses to development. During the first six dec¬ 
ades of the nineteenth century, France, the German States, and 
the United States were slowly moving toward the creation of 
special schools for technical education. After about i860 the 
movement increased with great rapidity. A number of events 
contributed to this change in rate of development, the most im¬ 
portant of which were: 

x. The development attained by pure science, by about i860. (See 
chapter xxvu, part n, p. 723.) 

2. The Industrial Revolution (p. 728), which changed nations from 
an agricultural to an industrial status, opened up the possibilities 
of vast world trade, and created enormous demands for techni¬ 
cally trained men to supervise and develop the rapidly growing 
industries of nations. 

3. The London Exhibition of 1851, which displayed to the world the 
applications of science to trade, manufacturing, and the arts, 
made in particular by England. This opened the eyes of Europe 
and America to the possibilities of technical education, and led to 
the creation, in 1853, of a national Department of Science and 
Art (p. 638) for England. This began the stimulation, by money 
grants, of technical education and instruction in drawing, and 
exerted from the first an important influence on English educa¬ 
tion. 

4. The passage by the Congress of the United States of the Morrill 
Land-Grant-College Act, in 1862, which provided for the creation 
of colleges of engineering, military science, and agriculture, in 
each of the American States. 

5. The militarily successful wars of Prussia against Denmark, in 
1864; Austria, 1866; and France, 1870-71. These revealed to 
other nations the importance of sound military and engineering 
education for a nation, and so tremendously stimulated German 
technical education that the new nation soon arose, in many 
lines, to a position of world industrial leadership (369). 

6. The Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, in 1876, which re¬ 
peated the work of the London Exhibition of 1851, and gave a 
new meaning to the scientific and engineering education then de¬ 
veloping in the new American Land-Grant Colleges. 

7. The work of Virchow in Germany (1856) in developing pathology; 
of Pasteur in France, after 1859, in establishing the germ theory 
of disease; the English surgeon Lister, about the same time, in de¬ 
veloping antiseptic surgery; and the new work of physiologists 
and chemists. Combined these have remade medical science, 
and have opened up immense possibilities for benefiting man¬ 
kind, 
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Following these important stimuli to activity, the important 
nations of the world began the earnest development of technical 
education, and later medical education, with the result that this 
new development has affected educational practice all over the 
world. The new ideas have spread to all continents, and to-day 
the call for technical education comes not only from the older na¬ 
tions and such new countries as Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
and the South American States, but from such ancient and back¬ 
ward civilizations as Japan, China, Siam, the Philippines, the 
East Indies, Egypt, Persia, and Turkey. 

In consequence to-day numerous and expensive engineering 
colleges and research institutions are maintained by the impor¬ 
tant world nations. To-day the trained engineer goes to work his 
wonders in all corners of the globe, and his task has become pri¬ 
marily that of organizing and directing men in the work of con¬ 
trolling the forces and materials of nature so that they may be 
made to benefit the human race. So rapid has been the develop¬ 
ment that, out of the earlier comprehensive type of engineering, 
today dozens of specialized types of engineering education and 
specialization have been evolved, covering such related fields as 
civil, mechanical, mining, metallurgical, electrical, architectural, 
chemical, electro-chemical, marine, naval, sanitary, biological, 
and public-health engineering. No longer can a nation hope to 
develop its resources, care properly for the modern needs of its 
people, or be counted among the important industrial or agricul¬ 
tural nations if it neglects the development of technical educa¬ 
tion. 

Science applied to agriculture. France also was the direct in¬ 
heritor, through the monks, of the old Roman agricultural knowl¬ 
edge and skills, though up to the nineteenth century no attempt 
to org aniz e agricultural instruction took place anywhere in Eu¬ 
rope. The earliest effort in that direction was a proposal made in 
1775 by Abbe Rosier, in France, to Turgot, then Minister of Fi¬ 
nance, on “A Plan for a National School of Agriculture.” Noth¬ 
ing coming of the proposal, the Abbe submitted the proposal to 
the National Assembly, in 1789, and the same idea was later pre¬ 
sented to Napoleon, but without results. The first person to give 
practical form to the idea was Fellenberg (p. 546), who conducted 
his manual-labor agricultural institute at Hofwyl, from 1806 to 
1844, and inaugurated a plan of educational procedure which was 
soon afterwards copied in Switzerland, France, the South German 
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States, England, and the United States. One of the earliest in¬ 
stitutions to be established outside of Switzerland was the Insti¬ 
tute of Agriculture and Forestry, founded by the Agricultural 
Society of Wiirtemberg, in r817, at Hohenheim, near Stuttgart. 

The earliest schools to teach agriculture in France were the 
Royal Agronomic Institution at Grignon (1827); the Institute at 
Coetbo (1830), and the Agricultural School at San Juan (1833). 
By 1847 twenty-five agricultural schools were in operation in 
France, to several of which orphan asylums and penal colonies 
were attached. In 1848 the French Government reorganized the 
instruction in agriculture and gave it a national basis. It ordered 
the creation of a farm school in each department of France; a 
number of higher schools for agricultural instruction at central 
places; and a National Agronomic Institute for more advanced 
instruction. A treasury grant of 2,500,000 francs to establish the 
system was voted. In 1873 elementary instruction in agriculture 
was ordered given in all village and rural elementary schools. 

In the United States a number of agricultural societies were 
formed early in the century, and a private school of agriculture 
was opened in Maine, in 1821, and another in Connecticut, in 
1824. With the opening-up of the new West to farming and the 
change of the East to manufacturing, after about 1825, the agita¬ 
tion for agricultural education for a time died out, reappearing in 
Michigan, in 1850. In that year a new constitution was adopted 
which required the legislature to create a State School of Agricul¬ 
ture, and in 1857 the Michigan Agricultural College opened its 
doors. Two years later a “Farmers’ High School,” which later 
became the Pennsylvania State College, was opened nr central 
Pennsylvania. In 1862, in the midst of the greatest civil war in 
history, the American Congress passed the very important Mor¬ 
rill Act, which provided for the creation of a college to teach agri¬ 
culture, mechanic arts, and military science in each of the Ameri¬ 
can States. It was a decade before many of these institutions 
opened, and for a time they amounted to but little. They had 
but few students, little money, and the instruction was very ele¬ 
mentary and but poorly organized. Cornell University, in New 
York State, was one of the first (1868) of the new institutions to 
get under way and find its work. The Centennial Exposition 
(1876) gave the needed emphasis to the engineering courses, and 
by 1880 these were well established. The agricultural courses did 
not flourish for two decades longer, and the military science not 
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until the World War. Despite feeble beginnings, the result of the 
aid given by the national government has in time proved very 
valuable, and to-day very large sums of money are being appro¬ 
priated by the American States and Territories for instruction in 
engineering, agriculture, home economics, and related sciences 
and large numbers of students are now enrolled for this technical 
training. 

The recent new interest in agricultural education. Since the 
latter part of the nineteenth century agricultural education has 
awakened new interest in many lands. The German States have 
created many schools for instruction in agriculture and forestry. 
Denmark has regenerated the rural life of the nation (R. 370) by 
its “People’s High Schools” and its special schools for instruction 
in agriculture. Italy has recently made special efforts to extend 
agricultural instruction to its people. Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand have established agricultural schools. In Algiers, 
Morocco, Japan, China, the Philippines, and India, good begin¬ 
nings in agricultural education have been made. 

As agricultural knowledge has been worked out and classified, 
and agricultural instruction has become organized, it has become 
possible to relegate some of the more elementary instruction to 
the school below. This was done in European nations before 
it took place in the United States. In 1888 the first American 
agricultural high school was established in Minnesota. By 
1898 there were ten such schools in the United States, but since 
1900 the development has been very rapid. By 1920 probably 
a thousand high schools were offering instruction in agriculture, 
while elementary instruction in agriculture had been introduced 
into the rural and village schools of practically every American 
agricultural State. 

The agricultural schools, colleges, and experimental stations 
established by the national, state, and local educational authori¬ 
ties of different nations have added another new division to the 
work of public education, and one which is both very costly and 
very remunerative. Out of the work of these schools has come a 
vast quantity of useful knowledge, and hundreds of important 
applications of science to farm and home life. Old breeds in stock 
and grains have been improved, new breeds have been derived, 
and productivity has been greatly increased. Through the 
teachings of home economics the farmer’s home is bemg trans¬ 
formed, while the applications of science made in these schools 
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are modifying almost every phase of agricultural life and rural 

living- 

Medicine and sanitary science. Closely related to s ani tary, 
biological, and public-health engineering has been the enormous 
recent development of medicine and surgery. Within half a 
century instruction in these subjects has been entirely trans¬ 
formed, and large and costly laboratories and hospitals are now- 
required for the work. There has also been much specialization 
in medical training, within recent years, and especially has pre¬ 
ventive medicine been developed. Extending the newly found 
biological and medical knowledge to the animal and vegetable 
worlds has resulted in a similar development of veterinary medi¬ 
cine 1 and plant pathology. A combination of medical knowledge 
with engineering and chemistry has produced the sanitary engi¬ 
neer, while medical knowledge and applied biology has produced 
the public-health expert. 2 

So important, too, has the control of all kinds of disease be¬ 
come, now that people, animals, insects, plants, and goods move 
so freely along the great trade routes of the world, that nations 
everywhere feel the necessity, now that scientific research has re¬ 
vealed to questioning man the methods of transmission of the dis¬ 
eases which once decimated armies and cities, destroyed stocks, 
and ruined harvests, of developing ample quarantine service and 
medical staffs to cope with diseases — human, animal, and plant 
— from without, and to control those which arise within. Na¬ 
tions too poor as yet to provide such service for themselves are to¬ 
day having such provision made for them by other nations, or by 
great national foundations, 3 so that other lands may be protected 
from the ravages of their diseases and the economic wealth of all 

1 The first veterinary school in the world was established at Lyons,_ France, in 
1762; the second at Alfort, a suburb of Paris, in 1766; the third at Berlin, in 1792; 
and the fourth at London, in 1793. 

2 The development of scientific training for nursing, begun by the Germans neat 

the end of their wars with Napoleon, is another example of the creation of a new pro¬ 
fession through the application of science. This was carried to new levels by Miss 
Florence Nightingale, who began work in London, in. i860, after her experiences in 
the Crimean War of 1854-36, and has been greatly improved since 1870 as a result 
of the new medical knowledge and methods which have come in since that time. 
The provision of training for nurses, and the certification of doctors and nurses tor 
practice, are other new developments in the field of state education. Similarly is 
the training and certification of dentists, veterinarians, and pharmacists, all of whic i 
are nineteenth-century additions. . - . . A 

3 The work of the Rockefeller Foundation, an American Foundation organized 
to promote “the well-being of mankind throughout the world/ in spending millions 
to piovide China with a modern system of western medical education and Hospital 
service, is perhaps the greatest example of a scientifically organized service ever 
tendered by the people of one nation to those of another. 
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may be increased. The element of Christian charity has also en¬ 
tered into the service, the labors of Dr. Grenfell in Labrador, and 
the work of the Rockefeller medical and surgical boat traveling 



Fig. 232. The Peking Union Medical College 

A well-equipped center for instruction in western medicine, endowed by the Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation. A similar school is being created at Shanghai, in central China. 
Existing medical schools at two other points, and nineteen hospitals scattered over 
the Republic, have also been aided by this American foundation. In addition, 
many medical missionaries, Chinese physicians, and nurses have been sent to the 
United States for study. To improve health standards and living conditions 
throughout the world is the purpose of the work of the Foundation, which now has 
work under way on every continent. 


among the Philippine Islands and its hookworm work on every 
continent, being good examples of such Christian effort, 
j Applied science the nation’s protector. To-day applied science 
Stands everywhere as the nation’s protector. Applied in sanita¬ 
tion and preventive medicine it has reduced the death rate, pro¬ 
longed life, and protects homes from many hidden dangers. In 
the engineering fields it has transformed the face of the earth and 
all our ways of living and doing business. Applied to industry it 
builds factories and railways, and works out new processes to 
eliminate wastes, improve production, and utilize by-products. 
Thousands of labor-saving inventions owe their origin to a new 
truth worked out in some laboratory, and applied in another. 
Applied chemistry has wrought wonders in advancing industry, 
protecting the public welfare, eliminating unnecessary labor, and 
making life richer for all. 

To-day the engineer with his railway and irrigating dam and 
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power plant in the desert has replaced the monk, as the vanguard 
of the forces of civilization. The scientist in his laboratory in 
part replaces armies and navies as the protector of the nation’s 
safety. The scientifically trained Red Cross nurse is fast replac¬ 
ing the unskilled devotion of the older Sister of Charity. The • 
doctor and the surgeon at the medical mission are carrying a very 
practical type of Christian civilization into far-away lands. The 
laboratory expert in the quarantine station has succeeded the 
priest with bell and book in keeping pestilence away from the 
land. The public-health officer in the little town, and the s ani tary 
engineer in the city, protect the health and happiness of millions 
of homes. The plant pathologist and veterinarian guard the 
crops and herds from which food and clothing are derived. The 
scientific experts in plant and animal industries work steadily to 
improve breeds and increase yields. When one compares present- 
day scientific knowledge with that represented in the thirteenth- 
century Encyclopedia of Bartholomew Anglicus (R. 77); our 
modern knowledge of diseases with the theories as to disease ad¬ 
vanced by Hippocrates (p. 197), and taught for so many centuries 
in Christian Europe; our modem knowledge of bacterial trans¬ 
mission with the mediaeval theories of Divine wrath and diabolic 
action; our modern ability to annihilate time and space compared 
with early nineteenth-century conditions; or modern applied sci¬ 
ence with the very limited technical knowledge possessed by the 
guilds of the later Middle Ages — the stories of Aladdin and his 
wonderful lamp seem to have been even more than realized in our 
practical everyday life. 

Engineering, agriculture, and modern medicine stand as three 
of the great applications of modern science to human affairs, and 
as three of the most important and costly additions to state edu¬ 
cational effort made since the time when nations began to accept 
the political philosophy of the eighteenth-century reformers and 
to take over the school from the Church, because by so doing the 
interests of the State could better be advanced thereby. 

III. VOCATIONAL 

What is vocational education? In a certain sense, all education 
is vocational, in that it aims to prepare one for some vocation in 
life. In Greece and Rome education was vocational, in that it 
prepared one to be a citizen in the State. During the Middle 
Ages education was to prepare for a vocation in the Church. 
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Later the vocation of a scholar appeared, and still later that of a 
gentleman. In modern times a large range of state services have 
been opened up as vocations. Since the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century, with the extension of educational advantages to 
increasing numbers of the people, preparation for more intelligent 
living and citizenship have come to be new motives in education. 

To-day we no longer use the term vocational education in this 
rather general sense, but restrict its use to the specific training 
of individuals for some useful employment. Training for law 
medicine, the ministry, teaching, engineering, scientific agricul¬ 
ture, nursing, and commerce are examples of vocational education 
in its higher ranges. The development of education along these 
lines has previously been described. In this division of this chap¬ 
ter we shall use the term in a still more common and still more re¬ 
stricted sense, as meaning the training of the younger people of a 
State to do well certain specific things, by teaching them processes 
and the practical applications of knowledge, chiefly science and 
art, to the work of the vocation they expect to follow to earn 
their living. The Report of the American Commission on National 
Aid to Vocational Education (1914) defined vocational education 
(p. 16) as follows: 

Wherever the term "vocational education’' is used in this Report, 
it will mean, unless otherwise explained, that form of education whose 
: controlling purpose is to give training of a secondary grade to persons 
- over fourteen years of age, for increased efficiency in useful employ¬ 
ment in the trades and industries, in agriculture, in commerce and 
commercial pursuits, and in callings based upon a knowledge of home 
economics. The occupations included under these are almost endless 
in number and variety. 

The need for vocational education. Used in this sense voca¬ 
tional education is an application of technical knowledge, worked 
out in the higher schools, to the ordinary vocations of a modem 
industrial world. As such it is a product of the Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion and the breakdown of the age-old system of apprenticeship 
training, 1 and represents another of the important recent exten- 

1 “Large-scale production, extreme division of labor, and the all-conquering 
march of the machine, have practically driven out the apprenticeship system 
through which, in a simpler age, young helpers were taught, not simply the tech¬ 
nique of some single process, but the 'arts and mysteries of a craft’ as well. The 
journeyman and the artisan have given way to an army of machine workers, per¬ 
forming over and over one small process at one machine, turning out one small part 
of the finished article, and knowing nothing about the business beyond their narrow 
and limited task.” (Report of the Commission on National Aid to Vocational Educe* 
lion. vol. I, pp. 19-20.I 
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sions of educational advantages to the masses of the people who 
labor with their hands to earn their daily bread. 

Besides further democratizing education by extending its ad¬ 
vantages to those who work in the shop and the office and on the 
farm, vocational education tends to correct many of the evils of 
modern industrial life. It puts the worker in possession of a great 
body of scientific knowledge relating to his work which shops and 
offices cannot give, and it keeps him, for several years after he be¬ 
comes a wage earner and at a very impressionable period of his 
life, under the directing care of the school. It thus tends “to 
counteract the specialization and routine of the workshop, which 
wears out his body before nature has completed its development 
in form and power, blunts the intelligence which the school had 
tried to awaken, shrivels up his heart and imagination, and de¬ 
stroys his spirit of work.” 

Vocational education in Europe and the United States. For al¬ 
most half a century the leading nations of western Europe, in an 
effort to readjust their age-old apprenticeship system of training 
to modern conditions of manufacture, and to develop new na¬ 
tional prestige and strength, have given careful attention to the 
education of such of their children as were destined for the voca¬ 
tions of the industrial world. Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
and France have been leaders, with Germany most prominent of 
all. 1 No small part of the great progress made by that country in 
securing world-wide trade, 2 before the World War, was due to the 
extensive and thorough system of vocational education worked 
out for German youths (R. 371). In commercial education, too, 
the Germans, up to 1914, led the world. Even more, they were 
the only great national group which had done much to develop 
commercial training. Next to Germany probably came the 
United States. The marked economic progress of Switzerland 
during the past quarter-century has likewise been due in large 
part to that type of education which would enable her, by skillful 

1 “In no country will you find the problem, taken up in so thorough a manner; in 
no country will you find an attempt made to cover, by means of industrial schools, 
the occupations of everyone, from the lowly laborer to the director of the great 
manufacturing establishment. The State provided industrial training for every per¬ 
son who will be better off with it than without it. No occupation is too humble to 
receive the attention of the German authorities; and the opinion prevails there that 
science and art have a place in every occupation known to man.” (Cooley, E. G., 
in Report to the Commercial Club of Chicago, rgrz.) 

2 For example, the foreign trade of Germany, in r88o, was $31 per capita of the 
total population, and that of the United States was $32. Thirty years later, in 
l9to, Germany's foreign trade had increased to $62 per capita, and that of the 
United States to only $37. 
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artisanship, to make the most of her very limited resources 
France has profited greatly, during the past half-century also 
from vocational education along the lines of agriculture and in¬ 
dustrial art. In Denmark, agricultural education has remade 
the nation (R. 370), since the days of its humiliation and spolia¬ 
tion at the hands of Prussia. England, though keenly sensitive to 
German trade competition, made only very moderate efforts in 
the direction of vocational education until Germany plunged the 
world in war in an effort more quickly to dominate commercially 
Now, in the Fisher Education Act of 1918 (p. 649), England has 
at last laid foundations for a great national system of vocational 
education. Japan, also, recently laid large plans for a national 
system of vocational training. 

In the United States but little attention was given to educating 
young people for the vocations of life until about 1905-10, though 

modern manufacturing condi¬ 
tions had before this largely 
destroyed the old apprentice¬ 
ship type of training. En¬ 
dowed with enormous natural 
resources; not being pressed 
for the means of subsistence 
by a rapidly expanding popu¬ 
lation on a limited land area; 
able to draw on Europe for 
both cheap manual labor and 
technically educated workers; 
largely isolated and self-suffi¬ 
cient as a nation; lacking a 
merchant marine; not being 
thrown into severe competi¬ 
tion for international trade; 
and able to sell its products 1 to 
nations anxious to buy them 
and willing to come for them in their own ships; the people of the 
United States did not, up to recently, feel any particular need for 
anything other than a good common-school education or a general 
high-school education for their workers. The commercial course 
in the high school, the manual-training schools and courses, and 

1 Chiefly raw products — a prodigal waste of natural resources. What every 
nation should do is to work up its raw products at home, and sell finished goods 
fctker than raw products — "sell brains, rather than materials.” (R. 370.) 



Fig. 233. The Destruction or the 
Trades in Modern Industry 


Under the old conditions of apprenticeship 
a boy learned all the processes and became 
a tailor. To-day, in a thoroughly organized 
clothing factory, thirty-nine different per¬ 
sons perform different specialized opera¬ 
tions in the manufacture of a coat. 
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drawing and creative art were felt to 
necessary to provide. 

mission on Vocational Education. Largely 
art to expanding world commerce and in- 
in world trade; in part to a national realiza- 
of the future are to be largely commercial 
o the dawning upon the American people of 
bought out and put into practice by Impe- 
t) , that that nation will triumph in foreign 
such triumph means to-day in terms of the 
2 of its citizenship (R. 372), which puts the 
skill and brains into what it produces and 


f sporadic efforts in different parts of the 
roduction of a number of bills into Congress 
2 passage, the favorite English plan was fol- 
tial Commission was appointed (1913) to in- 
, and to report on the desirability and feasi- 
>f national aid to stimulate the development 
ion. The Commission made its report in 
a plan for gradually increasing national aid 
t them in developing and maintaining what 
e a national system of agricultural, trade, 
ie-economics education. 

s findings. The Commission found that 
in round numbers, 12,500,000 persons en- 
in the United States, of whom not over one 
r adequate preparation for farming; and that 
00 persons engaged in manufacturing and 
not one per cent of whom had had any op- 
ate training. 2 In the whole United States, 
le schools, of all kinds, than existed in the lit- 
l of Bavaria, a State about the size of South 
'ne Bavarian city of Munich, a city about the 


in the United States was established privately, in New 
goo some half-dozen had been similarly established m dit- 
-y i n igo2 a trade school for girls was founded in New 
neer work. In igoS Massachusetts created a State Com- 
ucation, and later provided for the creation of indu|tri^ 
m enacted the first trade-school law, and New York State 


formed an interesting contrast to such conditions. There 
■e to be found, and the nation, before 1914, was rapidly 
vocational education. 
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size of Pittsburgh, had more trade schools than were to be found 
in all the larger cities of the United States, put together. The 
Commission further found that there were 25,000,000 persons in 


Years of Aare 



OS' 


Fig. 234. School attendance of American Children, Fourteen 
to Twenty Years of Age 

Based on an estimate made by the United States Bureau of Education in 
1907 (Bulletin No. I, p. 29), and based on conditions then existing, but 
probably still approximately true. In evening schools all classes were 
counted—public, private, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., etc. Public and pri¬ 
vate day schools, both elementary and secondary, also were counted. 

the nation, eighteen years of age or over, engaged in farming 
mining, manufacturing, and mechanical pursuits, and in trade 
and transportation, and of these the Report said: 

If we assume that a system of vocational education, pursued through 
the years of the past, would have increased the wage-earning capacity 
of each of these persons to the extent of only ten cents a day, this 
would have made an increase of wages for the group of $2,500,000 a 
day, or $750,000,000 a year, with all that this would mean to the 
wealth and life of the nation. 

This is a very moderate estimate, and the facts would probably show 
a difference between the earning power of the vocationally trained and 
the vocationally untrained of at least twenty-five cents a day. This 
would indicate a waste of wages, through lack of training, amounting 
to $6,250,000 every day, or $1,875,000,000 for the year. 

The Commission estimated that a million new young people 
were required annually by our industries, and that it would need 
three years of vocational education, beyond the elementary-school 
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age, to prepare them for efficient service. This would require 
that three million young people of elementary-school age be con¬ 
tinually enrolled in schools offering some form of vocational train¬ 
ing. This was approximately three times the number of young 
people then enrolled in all public and private high schools in the 
United States, and following any kind of a course of study. In 
addition, the untrained adult workers then in farming and in¬ 
dustry also needed some form of adult or extension education 
to enable them to do more effective work. The Commission 
further pointed out that there were in the United States, in 1910, 
7,220,298 young people between the ages of fourteen and eighteen 
years, only 1,032,461 of whom were enrolled in ahigh school of any 
type, public or private, day or evening (Fig. 234), and few of 
those enrolled were pursuing studies of a technical type. 

American beginnings; meaning of the work. In 1917 the 
American Congress made the beginnings of what is destined to 
develop rapidly into a truly national system of vocational educa¬ 
tion for the boys and girls of secondary-school age in the United 
States. This new addition to the systems of public instruction 
now provided is one which in time will bring returns out of all 
proportion to its costs. Without it the national prosperity and 
happiness would be at stake, and the position the United States 
has attained in the markets of the world could not possibly be 
maintained (R. 372). 

This new American legislation is based on the best continental 
European experience, and is somewhat typical of recent national 
legislation for similar objects elsewhere. It is to include voca¬ 
tional training for agriculture, the trades and industries, com¬ 
merce, and home economics. 1 A certain portion of the money 
appropriated annually by the national government is to be used 
for making or cooperating in studies and investigations as to 
needs and courses in agriculture, home economics, trades, indus¬ 
tries, and commerce. The courses must be given in the public 

1 As illustrative of the general character of the vocations to be trained for, a few 
of the more common ones may be mentioned: 

In agriculture: The work of general farming, orcharding, dairying, poultry-raising, 
truck gardening, horticulture, bee culture, and stock-raising. 

In the trades and industries: The work of the carpenter, mason, baker, stonecutter, 
electrician, plumber, machinist, toolmaker, engineer, miner, painter, typesetter, 
linotype operator, shoecutter and laster, tailor, garment maker, straw-hat maker, 
weaver, and glove maker. 

In commerce and commercial pursuits: The work of the bookkeeper, clerk, stenog¬ 
rapher, typist, auditor, and accountant. .... 

In home economics: The work of the dietitian, cook and housemaid, institution 
manager, and household decorator. 
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schools; must be for those over fourteen years of age and of less 
than college grade; and must be primarily intended for those who 
are preparing to enter or who have entered (part-time classes) a 
trade or a useful industrial pursuit. d 

As nation after nation becomes industrialized, as all except the 
smallest and poorest nations are bound to become in time voca¬ 
tional education for its workers in the held, shop, and office will be 
found to be another state necessity. Only the State can ade 
quately provide this, for only the State can finance or properly 
organize and integrate the work of so large and so important an 
undertaking. Though costly, this new extension of state educa¬ 
tional effort will be found to be a wise business investment for 
every industrial and commercial nation. Considered nationally 
the workers of any nation not provided with vocational education 
Will find themselves unable to compete with the workers of other 
nations which do provide such specialized training. 

IV. SOCIOLOGICAL 

A new estimate as to the value of child life. As we saw in 
chapter xviii, which described the opportunities for and the kind 
of schooling developed up to the middle of the eighteenth century, 
but little of what may be called formal education had been pro¬ 
vided up to then for the great mass of children, even in the most 
progressive nations. We also noted the extreme brutality of the 
school. Such was the history of childhood, so far as it may be said 
to have had a history at all, up to the rise of the great humanita¬ 
rian movement early in the nineteenth century. 1 Neglect, abuse, 
mutilation, excessive labor, heavy punishments, and often virtual 
slavery awaited children everywhere up to recent times. The 
sufferings of childhood at home were added to by others in the 
school (p. 455) for such as frequented these institutions. 

After the coming of mills and manufacturing the lot of children 
became, for a time, worse than before. The demand for cheap 
labor led to the apprenticing of children to the factories to tend 
machines, instead of to a master to learn a trade, and there they 

1 “The snail’s pace at which the race has moved toward humanitarianism is 
indicated by Payne’s estimate (p. 6) that the race is perhaps two hundred and 
forty thousand years old, civilized man a few hundred years old, and a humanitarian¬ 
ism large enough to have any real concern in any organized fashion for the protec¬ 
tion of children scarcely fifty years old. The fact that organizations in great num¬ 
ber, laws, penalties, and constant vigilance are still everywhere needed to secure for 
children their inherent rights is evidence enough that we have still a long way to go 
before we reach the golden age.” IWadd'J. C. W., An Introduction to Child Psy¬ 
chology, p. 5.) 
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became virtual slaves and their treatment was most inhuman. 1 
Conditions were worse in England than elsewhere, not because 
the English were more brutal than the French or the Germans, but 
because the Industrial Revolution began earlier in England and 
before the rise of humanitarian influences. England was a manu¬ 
facturing nation decades before France, and longer still before 
Germany. By the time Germany had changed from an agricul¬ 
tural to a manufacturing nation (after 1871), the new humani- 
tarianism and new economic conditions had placed a new value on 
child life and child welfare. 

Since about 1850 an entirely new estimate has come to be placed 
on the importance of national attention to child welfare, though 
the beginnings of the change date back much earlier. As we have 
seen (p. 325), England early began to care for the children of its 
poor. In the Poor-Relief and Apprenticeship Law of 1601 (R. 
174) England organized into law the growing practice of a century 
(p. 326) and laid the basis for much future work of importance. 
In this legislation, as we have seen, the foundations of the Massa¬ 
chusetts school law of 1642 were laid. In the Virginia laws of 
1643 and 1646 (R. 200 a) and the Massachusetts law of 1660, pro¬ 
viding for the apprenticeship of orphans and homeless children, 
the beginnings of child-welfare work in the American Colonies 
were made. 

Many of the Catholic religious orders in Europe had for long 
cared for and brought up poor and neglected children, and in 1729 
the first private orphanage in the new world was established by 
the Urs ulin es (p. 346) in New Orleans. The first public orphan¬ 
age in America was established in Charleston, South Carolina, 
in 1790; the first in England at Birmingham, in 1817; and in 1824 
the New York House of Refuge was founded. The latter was the 
forerunner of the juvenile reformatory institutions established 
later by practically all of the American States. These have de¬ 
veloped chiefly since 1850. To-day most of the American States 
ftnd governments in many other lands also provide state homes 

1 “As late as 1840 children of ten to fifteen years of age and younger were driven 
by merciless overseers for ten, twelve, sixteen, even twenty hours a day in the lace 
milk Fed the coarsest food, in ways more disgusting than those of the boarding 
schools described by Dickens, they slept, when they had opportunity, often in re¬ 
lays, in beds that were constantly occupied. They lived and toiled, day and night, 
In the din and noise, filth and stench, of the factory that coined their life's blood into 
gold for their exploiters. Sometimes with chains about their ankles, to prevent 
their attempts to escape, they labored until epidemics, disease, or premature death 
brought welcome relief from a slavery that was forbidden by law for negro slaves in 
the colonies.” (Payne, G. H., The Child in Human Progress.) 
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for orphan and neglected children, where they are clothed fed 
cared for, educated, and trained for some useful employment ' 

Child-labor legislation. One of the best evidences of the new 
nineteenth-century humanitarianism is to be found in the large 
amount of child-labor legislation which arose, largely after 1850 
and which has been particularly prominent since 1900. 

Under the earlier agricultural conditions and the restricted de¬ 
mand for education for ordinary life needs, child labor was not. 
especially harmful, as most of it was out of doors and under rea¬ 
sonably good health conditions. With the coming of the factory 
system, the rise of cities and the city congestion of population 
and other evils connected with the Industrial Revolution, the whole 
situation was changed. Humanitarians now began to demand 
legislation to restrict the evils that had arisen. This demand 
arose earliest in England, and resulted in the earliest legislation 
there. 

The year 1802 is important in the history of child-welfare work 
for the enactment, by the English Parliament, of the first law to 
regulate the employment of children in factories. This was 
known as the Health and Morals of Apprentices Act (R. 373). 
This Act, though largely ineffectual at the time, ordered impor¬ 
tant reforms which aroused public opinion and which later bore 
important fruit. By it the employment of work-house orphans 
was limited; it forbade the labor of children under twelve, for 
more than twelve hours a day; provided that night labor of chil¬ 
dren should be discontinued, after 1804; ordered that the children 
so employed must be taught reading and writing and ciphering, 
be instructed in religion one hour a week, be taken to church 
every Sunday, and be given one new suit of clothes a year; ordered 
separate sleeping apartments for the two sexes, and not over two 
children to a bed; and provided for the registration and inspection 
of factories. This law represents the beginnings of modern child- 
labor legislation. It was 1843 before any further child-labor 
legislation of importance was enacted, and 1878 before a compre¬ 
hensive child-labor bill was finally passed. In the United States 
the first laws regulating the employment of children and provid¬ 
ing for their school attendance were enacted by Rhode Island in 
1840, and Massachusetts in 1842. Factory legislation in other 
countries has been a product of more recent forces and times. 

To-day important child-labor legislation has been enacted by 
all progressive nations, and the leading world nations have taken 
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advanced ground on the question. All recent thinking is opposed 
to children engaging in productive labor. With the rise of organ¬ 
ized labor, and the extension of the suffrage to the laboring man, 
he has joined the humanitarians in opposition to his children be¬ 
ing permitted to labor. From an economic point of view also, all 
recent studies have shown the unprofitableness of child labor and 
the large money-value, under present industrial conditions, of a 
good education. As a result of much agitation and the spread of 
popular education, it has at last come to be a generally accepted 
principle (R. 374 ) that it is better for children and better for soci¬ 
ety that they should remain in school until they are at least four¬ 
teen years of age, and be specially trained for some useful type of 
work. Shown to be economically unprofitable, and for long 
morally indefensible, child labor is now rapidly being superseded 
by suitable education and the vocational training and guidance 
of youth in all progressive nations. 

Compulsory school-attendance legislation. The natural corol¬ 
lary of the taxation of the wealth of the State to educate the chil¬ 
dren of the State, and the prohibition of children to labor, is the 
compulsion of children to attend school that they may receive the 
instruction and training which the State has deemed it wise to 
;ax its citizens to provide. 

Except in the German States, compulsory education is a rela¬ 
tively recent idea, though in its origins it is a child of the Protes¬ 
tant Reformation theory as to education for salvation. Luther 
and his followers had stood for the education of all, supported by 
(R. 156) and enforced by (R. 158) the State. This idea of the edu¬ 
cation of all to read the Bible took deep root, as we have seen, with 
both Lutherans and Calvinists. In 1619 the little Duchy of Wei¬ 
mar made the school attendance of all children, six to twelve 
years of age, compulsory, and the same idea was instituted in 
Gotha by Duke Ernest (p. 317), in 1642; the same year that the 
Massachusetts General Court ordered the Selectmen of the towns 
to ascertain if parents and the masters of apprentices (R. 190) 
were training their children “in learning and labor” and “ to read 
and understand the principles of religion and the capital laws of 
the country.” This latter law is remarkable in that, for the first 
time in the English-speaking world, a legislative body represent¬ 
ing the State ordered that all children should be taught to read. 
Five years later (1647) the Massachusetts Court ordered the es¬ 
tablishment of schools (R. 191) better to enforce the compulsion. 
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and thus laid the foundations upon which the American public- 
school systems have since been built. In Holland, the Synod of 
Dort (1618) had tried to institute the idea of compulsory educa¬ 
tion (R. 176), and in 1646 the Scotch Parliament had ordered the 
compulsory establishment of schools (R. 179). 

In German lands the compulsory-attendance idea took deep 
root, and in consequence the Germans were the first important 
modem nation to enforce, thoroughly, the education of all. J n 
17x7 King Frederick William I issued (p. 555) the first compul¬ 
sory-education law for Prussia, ordering that “hereafter wherever 
there are schools in the place the parents shall be obliged, under 
severe penalties, to send their children to school, . . . daily in 
winter, but in summer at least twice a week.” He further ordered 
that the fees for the poor were to be paid “from the community’s 
funds.” Finally Frederick the Great organized the earlier pro¬ 
cedure into comprehensive codes, and made (1763, R. 274, § i 0 - 
1765, R. 275 d) detailed provisions relating to the compulsion to 
attend the schools. In the Code of 1794 (p. 565) the final legisla¬ 
tive step was taken when it was ordered that “the instruction in 
school must be continued until the child is found to possess the 
knowledge necessary to every rational being.” By the middle of 
the eighteenth century the basis was clearly laid in Prussia for 
that enforcement of the compulsion to attend schools which, by 
the middle of the nineteenth century, had become such a notable 
characteristic of all German education. The same compulsory 
idea early took deep root among the Scandinavian peoples. In 
consequence the lowest illiteracy in Europe, at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, was to be found (see map, p. 714) among 
the Finns, Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, and Germans. 

The compulsory-attendance idea died out in America, in the 
Netherlands, and in part in Scotland. In England and in the 
Anglican Colonies in America it never took root. In France the 
idea awaited the work of the National Convention, which (1792) 
ordered three years of education compulsory for all. War and 
the lack of interest of Napoleon in primary education caused the 
requirement, however, to become a dead letter. The Law of r833 
provided for but did not enforce it, and real compulsory education 
in France did not come until r882. In England the compulsory 
idea received but little attention until after r87o, met with much 
opposition, and only recently have comprehensive reforms been 
provided. In the United States the new beginnings of compul- 
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sory-attendance legislation date from the Rhode Island child- 
labor law of 1840, and the first modern compulsory-attendance 
law enacted by Massachusetts, in 1852. By 1885, fourteen 
American States and six Territories had enacted some form of 
compulsory-attendance law. Since 1900 there has been a general 
revision of American state legislation on the subject, with a view 
to increasing and the better enforcement of the compulsory-at¬ 
tendance requirements, and with a general demand that the 
National Congress should enact a national child-labor law. 

As a result of this legislation the labor of young children has 
been greatly restricted; work in many industries has been pro¬ 
hibited entirely, because of the danger to life and health; compul¬ 
sory education has been extended in a majority of the American 
States to cover the full school year; poverty, or dependent par¬ 
ents, in many States no longer serves as an excuse for non-attend¬ 
ance; often those having physical or mental defects also are in¬ 
cluded in the compulsion to attend, if their wants can be provided 
for; the school census has been changed so as to aid in the location 
of children of compulsory school-attendance age; and special offi¬ 
cers have been authorized or ordered appointed to assist school 
authorities in enforcing the compulsory-attendance and child- 
labor laws. Having taxed their citizens to provide schools, the 
different States now require children to attend and partake of the 
advantages provided. The schools, too, have made a close study 
of retarded pupils, because of the close connection found to exist 
between retardation in school and truancy and juvenile delin¬ 
quency. 

One result of this legislation. One of the results of all this 
legislation has been to throw, during the past quarter of a cen¬ 
tury, an entirely new burden on schools everywhere. Such legis¬ 
lation has brought into the schools not only the truant and the in¬ 
corrigible, who under former conditions either left early or were 
expelled, but also many children who have no aptitude for book 
learning, and many of inferior mental qualities who do not profit 
by ordinary classroom procedure. Still more, they have brought 
into the school the crippled, tubercular, deaf, epileptic, and blind, 
as well as the sick, needy, and physically unfit. By steadily rais¬ 
ing the age at which children may leave school, from ten or twelve 
up to fourteen and sixteen, schools everywhere have come to con¬ 
tain many children who, having no natural aptitude for study, 
would at once, unless specially handled, become a nuisance in the 
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school and tend to demoralize schoolroom procedure. These laws 
have thrown upon the school a new burden in the form of public 
expectancy for results, whereas a compulsory-education law can¬ 
not create capacity to profit from education. Under the earlier 
educational conditions the school, unable to handle or educate 
such children, dealt with them much as the Church of the time 
dealt with religious delinquents. It simply expelled them or let 
them drop from school, and no longer concerned itself about them. 
To-day the public expects the school to retain and get results 
with them. Consequently, within the past twenty-five years the 
whole attitude of the school toward such children has undergone a 
change; many different kinds of classes and courses, that might 
serve better to handle them, have been introduced; and an at¬ 
tempt has been made to salvage them and turn back to society as 
many of them as possible, trained for some form of social and per¬ 
sonal usefulness. 

The education of defectives. Another nineteenth-century ex¬ 
pansion of state education has come in the provision now gener¬ 
ally made for the education of defectives. To-day the state 
school systems of Christian nations generally make some provi¬ 
sion for state institutional care, and often for local classes as well, 
for the training of children who belong to the seriously defec¬ 
tive classes of society. This work is almost entirely a product of 
the new humanitarianism of modern times. Excepting the edu¬ 
cation of the deaf, seriously begun a little earlier, all effective 
work dates from the first half of the nineteenth century. At first 
the feasibility of all such instruction was doubted, and the work 
generally was commenced privately. Out of successes thus 
achieved, public institutions have been built up to carry on, on a 
large scale, what was begun privately on a small scale. It is now 
felt to be better for the State, as well as for the unfortunates 
themselves, that they be cared for and educated, as suitably and 
well as possible, for self-respect, self-support, and some form of 
social and vocational usefulness. In consequence, the compul¬ 
sory-attendance laws of the leading world States to-day require 
that defectives, between certain ages at least, be sent to a state 
institution or be enrolled in a public-school class specialized for 
their training, 

Beginnings of the work. Up to the middle of the eighteenth 
century a number of private efforts at the education of the deaf 
are on record, all dating however from the pioneer work of a Span* 
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xsh Benedictine, in 1578- In 1760 a new era in the education of 
the deaf was begun when Abbe de I’Epee opened a school at Paris 
for the oral instruction of poor deaf mutes, 
and Thomas Braidwood (1715-1806) be¬ 
gan similar work at Edinburgh. A few 
years later (1778) a third school was opened 
at Leipzig. This last was established 
under the patronage of the Elector of 
Saxony, and was the first school of its 
Jcind in the world to receive government 
recognition. The Paris school was taken 
over as a state institution by the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly, in 1791. In England the 
instruction of the deaf remained a private 
and a family monopoly until 1819. In 
1817 the first school in America was opened, 
at Hartford, Connecticut, by the Rever¬ 
end Thomas PI. Gallaudet, and Massa¬ 
chusetts, in r8i9, sent the first pupils paid 
for at state expense to this institution. In 1823 Kentucky cre¬ 
ated the first state school for the training of the deaf established 

in the new world, and 
Ohio the second, in 
1827. 

The education of 
the blind began in 
France, in 1784; Eng¬ 
land, in 1791; Aus¬ 
tria, in 1804; Prussia, 
in 1806; Holland, in 
1808; Sweden, in 181 o; 
Denmark, in 1811; 
Scotland, in 1812; in 
Fig. 236. Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet BostonandNewYork, 




Fig. 233. 
Abbe de l’Lpee 
(1712-89) 


teaching THE Deaf and Dumb in 183 2; and in Phila- 

From a bas-relief on the monument of Gallaudet, , , A • All 

erected by the deaf and dumb of the United States, (lelpnia, in lo 3 3 ‘ , 
in the grounds of the American Asylum, at Hartford, were private instltU- 
Connecticut. tions, and general in¬ 

terest in the education of the blind was awakened later by exhibit¬ 
ing the pupils trained. The first book for the blind was printed 
in Paris, in 1786. The first kindergarten for the blind was estab- 
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lished in Germany, in 1861; the first school for the colored blind 
by North Carolina, in, 1869. * 

Before the nineteenth century the feeble-minded and idiotic 
were the laughing-stock of society, and no one thought of being 
able to do anything for them. In 1811 Napoleon ordered a cen¬ 
sus of such individuals, and in 1816 the first school for their train¬ 
ing was opened at Salzburg, Austria. The school was unsuccess¬ 
ful, and closed in 1835. The real beginning of the training of the 
feeble-minded was made in France, by Edouard Seguin, “The 
Apostle of the Idiot,” in 1837, when he began a life-long study of 
such defectives. By 1845 three or four institutions had been 
opened in Switzerland and Great Britain for their study and 
training, and for a time an attempt was made to effect cures. 
Gallaudet had tried to educate such children at Hartford, about 
1820, and a class for idiots was established at the Blind Asylum in 
Boston, in 1848. The interest thus aroused led to the creation of 



Fig. 237. Educational Institutions maintained by the State 
A s state institutions, other than public schools. 


the Massachusetts School for Idiotic and Feeble-Minded Youth, 
in 1851, the first institution of its kind in the United States. In 
1867 the first city school class to train children of low-grade in¬ 
telligence was organized in Germany, and all the larger cities of 
Germany later organized such special classes. Norway followed 
with a similar city organization, in 1874; and England, Switzer¬ 
land, and Austria, about 1892. The first American city to organ¬ 
ize such classes was Providence, Rhode Island, in 1893. Since 
that time special classes for children of low-grade mentality have 
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become a common feature of the large city school systems in most 
American cities. 

In 183 2 the fi rst attemptto educate crippled children) as such, 
was made in Munich. The model school in Europe for the educa¬ 
tion of cripples was established in Copenhagen, in 1872. The 
work was begun privately in New York City, in 1861, and first 
nublicly in Chicago, in 1899. The London School Board first be¬ 
gan such classes in England., in 1898. 

° dependents, orphans, children of soldiers and sailors, and in- 
corrigibles of various classes represent others for whom modem 
States have now provided special state institutions. To-day a 
tnodern State finds it necessary to provide a number of such spe¬ 
cialized institutions, or to make arrangements with neighboring 
States for the care of its dependents, if it is to meet what have 
come to be recognized as its humanitarian educational duties. 
The more important of these special state institutions are shown 

in the diagram given in Fig. 237. 

Public playgrounds and play directors, vacation schools, juve¬ 
nile courts, disciplinary classes, parental schools, classes for moth¬ 
ers visiting home-teachers and nurses, and child-welfare societies 
and officers, are other means for caring for child life and child wel¬ 
fare which have all been begun within the past half-century. The 
significance of these additions lies chiefly in that the history of the 
attitude of nations toward their child life is the history of the rise 
of humanitarianism, altruism, justice, order, morality, and civili¬ 


zation itself. 

The education of superior children. All the work described 
above and relating to the work of defectives, delinquents, and 
children for some reason in need of special attention and care has 
been for those who represent the less capable and on the whole 
less useful members of society - the ones from whom society 
may expect the least. They are at the same time the most costly 

wards of the State. , 

Wholly within the second decade of the present century, and 
largely as a result of the work of the French psychologist Alfred 
Binet (1857-19x1) we are now able to sort out, for special atten¬ 
tion, a new class of what are known as superior, or gif ted children 
and to the education of these special attention is to-day here an 
there beginning to be directed. Educationally, it is an attempt to 
do for democratic forms of national organization what a two-class 
school system does for monarchical forms, hut to select intelle - 
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tual capacity from the whole mass of the people, rather than from 
a selected class or caste. We know now that the number of chil¬ 
dren of superior ability is approximately as large as the number of 
the feeble in mind, and also that the future of democratic govern¬ 
ments hinges largely upon the proper education and utilization of 
these superior children. One child of superior intellectual capac¬ 
ity, educated so as to utilize his talents, may confer greater bene¬ 
fits upon mankind, and be educationally far more important, than 
a thousand of the feeble-minded children upon whom we have 
recently come to put so much educational effort and expense. 
Questions relating to the training of leaders for democracy’s serv¬ 
ice attain new significance in terms of the recent ability to meas¬ 
ure and grade intelligence, as also do questions relating to grad¬ 
ing, classification in school, choice of studies, rate of advance¬ 
ment, and the vocational guidance of children in school. 

The new interest in health. Another new expansion of the 
educational service which has come in since the middle of the 
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nineteenth century, and which has 
recently grown to be one of large 
significance, is work in the medical 
inspection of schools, the supervision 
of the health of pupils, and the new 
instruction in preventive hygiene. 
This is a product of the scientific 
and social and industrial revolu¬ 
tions which the nineteenth century 
brought, rather than of humanita¬ 
rian influences, and represents an 


application of newly discovered scientific knowledge to health 
work among children. Its basis is economic, though its results 
are largely physical and educational and social (R. 375). 

The discovery and isolation of bacteria; the vast amount of 
new knowledge which has come to us as to the transmission and 
possibilities for the elimination of many diseases; the spread of 
information as to sanitary science and preventive medicine; the 
change in emphasis in medical practice, from curative to preven¬ 
tive and remedial; the closer crowding together of all classes of 
people in cities; the change of habits for many from life in the 
open to life in the factory, shop, and apartment; and the growing 
realization of the economic value to the nation of its manhood 
and womanhood; have all alike combined with modern humani- 
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tarianism and applied Christianity to make progressive nations 
take a new interest in child health and proper child development. 
European nations have so far done much more in school health 
work than has the United States, though a very commendable 
beginning has been made here. 

Medical inspection and health supervision. Medical inspec¬ 
tion of schools began in France, in 1837, though genuine medical 
inspection, in a modern sense, was not begun in France until 1879. 
The pioneer country for real work was Sweden, where health offi¬ 
cers were assigned to each large school as early as 1868. Norway 
made such appointments optional in 1885, and obligatory in 1891. 
Belgium began the work in 1874. Tests of eyesight were begun 
in Dresden in 1867. Frankfort-on-Main appointed the first Ger¬ 
man school physician in 1888. England first employed school 
nurses in 1887; and, in T907, following the revelations as to low 
physical vitality growing out of the Boer War, adopted a manda¬ 
tory medical-inspection and health-development act applying to 
England and Wales, and the year following Scotland did the same. 
Argentine and Chili both instituted such service in 1888, and 
Japan made medical inspection compulsory and universal in 
1898. 

In the United States the work was begun voluntarily in Boston, 
in 1894, following a series of epidemics. Chicago organized medi¬ 
cal inspection in 1895, New York City in 1897, and Philadelphia 
in 1898. From these larger cities the idea spread to the smaller 
ones, at first slowly, and then very rapidly. The first school 
nurse in the United States was employed in New York City, in 
1902, and the idea at once proved to be of great value. In 1906 
Massachusetts adopted the first state medical inspection law. In 
1912 Minnesota organized the first “State Division of Health 
Supervision of Schools” in the United States, and this plan has 
since been followed by other States. 

From mere medical inspection to detect contagious diseases, in 
which the movement everywhere began, it was next extended to 
tests for eyesight and hearing, to be made by teachers or physi¬ 
cians, and has since been enlarged to include physical examina¬ 
tions to detect hidden diseases and a constructive health-program 
for the schools. The work has now come to include eye, ear, nose, 
throat, and teeth, as well as general physical examinations; the 
supervision of the teaching of hygiene in the schools, and to a cer¬ 
tain extent the physical training and playground activities; and a 
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constructive program for the development of the health and phy&. 
ical welfare of all children. All this represents a further exten¬ 
sion of the public-education idea. 

V. THE SCIENTIFIC ORGANIZATION OF EDUCATION 

An important recent development in the held of public educa¬ 
tion, and in a sense an outgrowth of all the preceding recent de¬ 
velopment which we have described, has been the organization of 
collegiate and university instruction in the history, theory, prac¬ 
tice, and administration of education. Still more recent has been 
the organization of Teachers’ Colleges and Schools of Education 
to give advanced training in educational research and in the solu¬ 
tion of the practical problems of school organization and adminis¬ 
tration. So important has this recent development become that 
no history of educational progress would be complete without at 
least a brief mention of this recent attempt to give scientific or¬ 
ganization to the educational process. 

Early beginners. Though the teachers’ seminaries had been 
organized in Germany and other northern lands toward the close 
of the eighteenth century, the normal school in France early in the 
nineteenth, and the training-college in England and the normal 
school in the United States by the close of the first third of that 
century, the work In these remained for a long time almost en¬ 
tirely academic in nature and elementary in character. This was 
also true of the superior normal school for training teachers for 
the lyce.es of France. 

The reason for this is easy to find. The writings of the earlier 
educational reformers were little known; the contributions of 
Herbart and broebel had not as yet been popularized; there was 
no organized psychology of the educational process, and no psy¬ 
chology better than that of John Locke; the detailed Pestalozzian 
procedure had not as yet been worked out in the form of teaching 
technique; the history of the development of educational theory 
or of educational practice had not been written; and almost no 
philosophy of the educational purpose had been formulated which 
could be used in the training-schools. In consequence the train¬ 
ing of teachers, both for elementary and secondary instruction, 1 

1 An exception to this statement is to be found in the work of the Pedagogical 
Seminar;, organized in the German universities in the second decade of the nine¬ 
teenth century, which were intended for the professional training of German uni¬ 
versity students for teaching in the German secondary schools. (See footnote x, 

page 57jJ 
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was almost entirely in academic subjects, with some talks on 
school-keeping and class organization and management added, 
and at times a little philosophy as to educational work, such as 
habit-formation, morality, thinking, and the training of the will. 
Educational journalism did not begin in either Europe or America 
until near the close of the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
and it was 1850 before it attained any significance, and 1840 to 
1850 before any important pedagogical literature arose. 1 

New influences. In 1843 there appeared, in Germany, the 
first two volumes of a very celebrated and influential History of 
Education, by a professor of miner¬ 
alogy in the University of Erlangen, by 
the name of Karl Georg von Raumer. 

As a young man in Paris (1808-09), 
studying the great mineral collections 
found there, he read and was deeply 
stirred by Fichte’s “Address to the 
German Nation” (p. 567). As a re¬ 
sult he went to Yverdon, in 1809, and 
spent some months in studying the 
work in Pestalozzi’s Institute. This 
interest in education he never lost, 
and thereafter, as professor of miner¬ 
alogy at Halle and Erlangen, he also 
gave lectures on pedagogy (Tiber P'ada- 
gogik). The outgrowth of these lec¬ 
tures was his four-volume History of Pedagogy from the Revival 
of Classical Studies to our own Time . 2 The work was done 
with characteristic German thoroughness, and for long served 
as a standard organization and text on the history of the devel¬ 
opment of educational theory and practice since the days of 
the Revival of Learning. The work of von Raumer stimulated 
many to a study of the writings of the earlier educational re- 

1 When the first teachers’ training-school in America was opened at Concord, 
Vermont, by the Reverend Samuel R. Hall, in 1823, it included, besides a three-year 
academy-type academic course, practice teaching in a rural school in winter, and 
some lectures on the “Art of Teaching.” Without a professional book to guide him, 
and relying only upon his experience as a teacher, Hall tried to tell his pupils how to 
organize and manage a school. To make clear his ideas he wrote out a series of 
Lectures on Schoolbeeping, which some friends induced him to publish. This, the 
first professional book in English issued in America for teachers, appeared in 1829. 

2 Geschichte der Padagogik vom Wicderaufbluhcn klassicher Studien bis auf unsere 
Zest. Vols. 1 and 11, 1843; vol. m, 1847; vol. iv, 1855. Much of this was translated 
into other languages. Barnard’s American Journal of Education, begun in 1855, 
Oublished a translation of much of von Raumer’s work for American readers. 
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formers, and numerous books and papers on educational history 
and theory soon began to appear. Most important, for Ameri¬ 
can students, was Henry Barnard’s monumental American 
Journal of Education , begun in 1855, and continued for thirty- 
one years. This is a great treasure-house of pedagogical litera¬ 
ture for American educators. 

After 1850 the organization of a technique of instruction for the 
elementary-school subjects took place rapidly, in the normal 
schools of all lands, as it had earlier in the German teachers’ semi¬ 
naries. By 1868 the study of the new Herbartian psychology and 
educational theory was well under way in Germany, and by 1890 
in the United States. By 1875 the kindergarten, with its new 
theory of child life, was also beginning to make itself felt in both 
Europe and America. Between 1850 and 1875 Weber, Lotze, 
Fechner, and Wundt laid the foundations for a new psychology 
(R. 357), and in 1878 Wundt opened the first laboratory for the 
experimental study of psychology at the University of Leipzig. 
In 1890 William James published his two-volume work on Prin¬ 
ciples of Psychology, a book so original and lucid in treatment that 
it at once gave a new teaching organization to modern psychol¬ 
ogy. After about 1880, the extension of education upward and 
outward in the United States, and the rapid development of state 
school systems which had by that time begun, began to make 
new demands for better scientific and legal and administrative 
organization, and this gave rise to a new type of educational 
literature. 

After von Raumer’s work, probably the greatest single stimu¬ 
lative influence of the mid-nineteenth century was that exerted by 
the marked successes of the Prussian armies in a series of short 
but very decisive wars. Against Denmark (1864) and Austria 
(1866), but in particular in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71, 
the Prussian armies proved irresistible. These military opera¬ 
tions attracted new attention to education, and “the Prussian 
schoolmaster has triumphed” became a common world saying. 
This, coupled with the remarkable national development of 
United Germany which almost immediately set in, caused pro¬ 
gressive nations to turn to the study of education with increased 
interest. The English and Scottish universities now began to es¬ 
tablish lectureships in the theory and history of education, 1 and 

1 In 1876 S. S. Laurie (1829-1909) was elected to one of the first chairs in educa¬ 
tion in Great Britain, that of "Professor of the Theory, History, and Practice o! 
Education” in the University of Edinhurgfe. 
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the first university chairs in education in the United States were 
founded. 

The university study of education. In no country in the world 
have the universities, within the past three decades, given the 
attention to the study of Education — a term that in English- 
speaking lands has replaced the earlier and more limited “ Peda¬ 
gogy”— that has been given in the United States. 1 After the 
United States the newer universities of England probably come 
next. Up to 1890 less than a dozen chairs of education had been 
established in all the colleges of the United States, and their work 
was still largely limited to historical and philosophical studies of 
education, and to a type of classroom methodology and school 
management, since almost entirely passed over to the normal 
schools. By 1930 there were some six hundred colleges in the 
United States giving serious courses on educational history and 
procedure and administration, many of them maintaining large 
and important professional Schools of Education for the more 
scientific study of the subject, and for the training of leaders 
for the service of the nation’s schools. 

In the great advances which have taken place in the organiza¬ 
tion of education, during these three decades, no institution in the 
world has exerted a more important influence than has “Teachers 
College,” Columbia University, in the City of New York, which 
was organized in 1887 as “The New York College for the Training 
of Teachers,” but since 1890 has been affiliated with Columbia 
University, under its present name. This institution has been a 
model copied by many others over the world; has trained a large 
percentage of the leaders in education in the United States; and 
has been particularly influential with students from England, the 
English self-governing dominions, China, and South America. 

To-day, in all the state universities and in many non-state in¬ 
stitutions in the United States, we find well-organized Teachers’ 
Colleges engaged in a work which two decades ago was being at* 

1 Probably the first lectures on Pedagogy given in any American college were 
given in 1832, in what is now New York University. From 1850 to 1855 the aty 
superintendent of schools of Providence, Rhode Island, was Professor of Didactics, 
in Brown University. In i860 a course of lectures on the “Philosophy of Educa¬ 
tion, School Economy, and the Teaching Art” was given to the seniors of the Unr- 
versity of Michigan. In 1873 a Professorship of Philosophy and Education was es¬ 
tablished in the University of Iowa. This was the first permanent chair created 
in America. In 1879 a Department of the Science and Art of Teaching was coated 
at the University of Michigan. In 1881 a Department of Pedagogy was created at 
the University of Wisconsin, and in 1884 similar departments at the University « 
North Carolina and at Johns Hopkins University. 
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tempted by but a few institutions anywhere. In the municipal 
universities of England, in Canada, in Japan and China, and in 
other democratic lands, we find the beginnings of a similar devel¬ 
opment of the scientific study of education. In these Schools or 
Colleges for the scientific study of education the best thinking on 
the problems of the reorganization and administration of educa¬ 
tion, and the most new and creative work, has been and is being 


done. 1 

The problems of the present. Pestalozzi dreamed that he 
might be able to psychologize instruction and reduce all to an 
orderly procedure, which, once learned, would make one a master 
teacher. What he was not able to accomplish he died thinking 
others after him would do. The problem of education has had, 
with time, no such simple and easy solution. Instead, with the 
development of state school systems, the extension of education 
in many new directions to meet new needs, and the application to 
the study of education of the same scientific methods which have 
produced such results in other fields of human knowledge, we 
have come to-day to have hundreds of problems, many of which 
are complex and difficult and which influence deeply the welfare 
of society and the State. That these problems, even with time, 
will receive any such simple solution as that of which Testalozzi 
dreamed, may well be doubted. In the days of church control, 
memoriter instruction, and a school for religious ends, education 
was a simple matter; to-day it partakes of the difficulty and com¬ 
plexity which characterize most of the problems of modern world 
States. Ei consequence of this important change in the character 
of education a great number of important problems in educational 
organization, practice, and procedure now face us for solution. 

Space can here be taken to mention only the more prominent of 
these present-day educational problems. On the administrative 
side is a whole group of problems relating to forms of organiza¬ 
tion: the proper educational relationships between the State and 
its subordinate units; the development of a state educational 
policy: the types of instruction the State must provide, and com¬ 
pel attendance upon; questions of taxation and support, compul¬ 
sory attendance, and child labor; the training and oversight of 
teachers for the service of the State; problems of child health and 
welfare; the provision of adequate and professional supervision; 


1 In education, as in 
the distinctive function 


other lines of work, the statement of Richard H. Quick that 
of a university is not action, but thought, has been exempli¬ 


fied. 
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the provision of continuation schools, and of industrial and voca¬ 
tional training; the supervision of school buildings for health and 
sanitary control; and the relation of the State to private and 
parochial education. The problem of how to produce as effective 
and as thorough education for leadership with a one-class school 
system as with a two-class; the opening-up of opportunity for 
youth of brains in any social class to rise and be trained for serv¬ 
ice; the selection and proper training of those of superior intelli¬ 
gence; the elimination of barriers to the advancement of children 
of large intellectual endowment; and what best to do with those 
of small intellectual capacity, form another important group of 
present-day educational problems. Vocational training and 
technical education, and the relation and the proper solution of 
these questions to national happiness and prosperity and human 
welfare, form still another important group. The many ques¬ 
tions which hinge upon instruction; the elimination of useless sub¬ 
ject-matter; the best organization of instruction; proper aims and 
ends; moral and civic training; the most economical organization 
of school work; the saving of time; and what are desirable educa¬ 
tional reorganizations, all these form a group of instructional 
problems of large significance for the future of public education. 
Still more in detail, but of large importance, are the questions re¬ 
lating to the scientific measurement of the results of instruction; 
the erection of attainable goals in teaching; and the introduction 
of scientific accuracy into educational work. Still another im¬ 
portant group of problems relates to the readjustment of inherited 
school organization and practices, the better to meet the changed 
and changing conditions of national life — social, industrial, po¬ 
litical, religious, economic, scientific — brought about by the in¬ 
dustrial and social and scientific and political revolutions which 
have taken place. 

These represent some of the more important new problems in 
education which have come to challenge us since the school was 
taken over from the Church and transformed into the great con¬ 
structive tool of the State. Their solution will call for careful in¬ 
vestigation, experimentation, and much clear thinking, and be¬ 
fore they are solved other new problems will arise. So probably 
it will ever be under a democratic form of government; only in 
autocratic or strongly monarchical forms of government, where 
the study of problems of educational organization and adjust¬ 
ment are not looked upon with favor, can a school system to-day 
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remain for long fixed in type or uniform in character. Education 
to-day has become intricate and difficult, requiring careful pro¬ 
fessional training on the part of those who would exercise intelli¬ 
gent control, and so intimately connected with national strength 
and national welfare that it may be truthfully said to have be¬ 
come, in many respects, the most important constructive under¬ 
taking of a modern State. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

I. Show that education must be extended and increased in efficiency in 
proportion as the suffrage is extended, and additional political functions 
given to the electorate. Illustrate. 

а. Trace the changes in the character of the instruction given in the schools, 
paralleling such changes. 

3. Explain the difference in use of the schools for nationality ends in Ger¬ 
many and France. 

4. Of what is the recent development of evening, adult, and extension edu¬ 
cation an index? 

5. Show why university education is more important in national life to-day 
than ever before in history. 

б. Compare the rate of development of universities during the nineteenth 
century, and all time before the nineteenth. Of what is the difference in 
rate an index? 

7. Explain why Americans have been less successful in introducing science 
instruction into their schools than have the Germans. Agriculture than 
the French. 

8. Explain the breakdown of the old apprenticeship education. 

9. Explain the American recent rapid acceptance of the agricultural high 
school, whereas the agricultural colleges for a long time faced opposition 
and lack of interest and support. 

10. Explain the continued emphasis of high-school studies leading to the pro¬ 
fessions rather than the vocations, though so small a percentage of peo¬ 
ple are needed for professional work. 

II. In Germany this was largely regulated by the Government; show how it 
would be much easier there than in the United States. 

12. Show why European nations would naturally take up vocational training 
ahead of the United States, Canada, Australia, or South America. 

13. Explain the reasons for the new conceptions as to the value of childlife 
which have come within the past hundred years, in all advanced nations. 
Why not in the less advanced nations? 

14. Show the relation between the breakdown of the apprentice system, the 
Industrial Revolution, and the rise of compulsory school attendance. 

15. Show that compulsory school attendance is a natural corollary to general 
taxation for education. 

16. How do you account for the relatively recent interest in the education of 
defectives and delinquents? Of what is this interest an expression? 

17. Does the obligation assumed to educate involve any greater exercise of 
state authority or recognition of duty than the advancement of the 
health of the people and the sanitary welfare of the State? 

18. What additional unsolved problems would you add to the list give® 
on the preceding page ? 
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SELECTED READINGS 

In the accompanying Book of Readings the following selections illustrative 
of the contents of this chapter are reproduced: 

367. McKechnie, W. S.: The Environmental Influence of the State. 

368. Emperor William II.: German Secondary Schools and National 

Ends. 

369. Van Hise, Chas. R.: The University and the State. 

370. Friend: What the Folk High Schools have done for Denmark. 

371. U.S. Commission: The German System of Vocational Education. 

372. U.S. Commission: Vocational Education and National Prosperity. 

373. deMontmorency: English Conditions before the FirstFactory-Labot 

Act. 

374. Giddings, F. R.: The New Problem of Child Labor. 

375. Hoag, E. B., and Terman, L. M.: Health Work in the Schools. 


QUESTIONS ON THE READINGS 

1. Explain why it is now so important that the State properly environ (367) 
its youth. 

2. What were the actuating motives behind the German Emperor’s speech 
(368) ? Was he right in his position as to the relation of the schools and 
national needs and welfare? 

3. Explain Van Hise’s conception (369) that the university is “The Soul of 
the State.” 

4. Does Denmark form any exception as to what might be done (370) in 
any country, such as Russia? Mexico? 

5. Show that the results justified the German emphasis (371) on vocational 
training. How do you explain this German far-sightedness? 

6. What will be the result when many nations (372) become highly skilled? 

7. Show the growth of humanitarian influences by contrasting conditions in 
England in 1802 (373), and conditions to-day. 

8. Would the English 1802 conditions be found in any Christian land to¬ 
day? Why? 

9. Show that the child-labor problem (374) is a product of the Industrial 
Revolution. 

10. Viewed in the light of history, what would we say of the present opposi¬ 
tion to health work (375) in the schools? 
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CONCLUSION; THE FUTURE 

We have now reached the end of the story of the rise and progress 
of man’s conscious effort to improve himself and advance the wel¬ 
fare of his group by means of education. To one who has fob 
lowed the narrative thus far it must be evident how fully this con¬ 
scious effort has paralleled the history of the rise and progress of 
western civilization itself. Beginning first among the Greeks — 
the first people in history to be “smitten with the passion for 
truth,” the first possessing sufficient courage to put faith in rea¬ 
son, and the first to attempt to reconcile the claims of the State 
and the individual and to work out a plan of “ ordered liberty ” — 
a new spirit was born and in time passed on to the western world. 
As Butcher well says (R. n), “the Greek genius is the European 
genius in its first and brightest bloom, and from a vivifying con¬ 
tact with the Greek spirit Europe derived that new and mighty 
impulse which we call Progress.” Hellenizing first the Eastern 
Mediterranean, and then taking captive her rude conqueror, the 
Hellenization of the Roman and early Christian world was the 
result. 

Then followed the reaction under early Christian rule, and the 
fearful deluge of barbarism which for centuries well-nigh extin¬ 
guished both the ancient learning and the new spirit. Finally, 
after the long mediaeval night, came “ time’s burst of dawn,” first 
and for a long time confined to Italy, but later extending to all 
northern lands, and in the century of revival and rediscovery and 
reconstruction the Greek passion for truth and the Greek courage 
to trust reason were reawakened, and once more made the heri¬ 
tage of the western world. Once again the Greek spirit, the spirit 
of freedom and progress and trust in the power of truth, became 
the impulse that was to guide and dominate the future. To fol¬ 
low reason without fear of consequences, to substitute scientific 
for empirical knowledge, to equip men for intelligent participa¬ 
tion in civic life, to discover a rational basis for conduct, to unfold 
and expand every inborn faculty and energy, and to fill man with 
a restless striving after an ideal — these essentially Greek charac¬ 
teristics in time came to be accepted by an increasing number of 
modern men, as they had been by the thoughtful men of the an¬ 
cient Greek world, as the law and goal of human endeavor. From 
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t his point on the intellectual progress of the western world was 
certain, though at times the rate seems painfully slow. 

The great events which stand out in modern history — mile¬ 
stones, as it were, along the road of the intellectual progress of 
mankind in the recovery of the Greek spirit — were the revival 
of the ancient learning, the Protestant appeal to reason, the re¬ 
covery and vast extension of the old scientific kno wledge, the as¬ 
sertion of the rights of the individual as opposed to the rights of 
the State, and the growth of a new humanitarianism, induced by 
the teachings of Christianity, which has softened old laws and 
awakened a new conception of the value of child and human life. 
Out of these great historic movements have come modern schol¬ 
arship, the inestimable boon of religious liberty, the firm estab¬ 
lishment of the idea of the reign of law in an orderly universe, the 
conception of government as in the interests of the governed, the 
substitution of democracy and political equality for the rule of a 
class or an autocratic power, and the assertion of the right to an 
education at public expense as a birthright of every child. The 
common school, the education of all, equality of rights and op¬ 
portunity, full and equal suffrage, the responsibility of all for the 
advancement of the common welfare, and liberty under law have 
been the natural consequences and the outcome of these great 
struggles to set free and quicken the human spirit. 

The Peace of Westphalia (1648), which marked the close of a 
century of effort to crush human reason and religious liberty with 
violence and oppression, marked a turning-point in the history of 
the world. Though religious intolerance and bigotry might still 
persist in places for centuries to come, this Peace acknowledged 
the futility of persecution to stamp out human inquiry, and 
marked the downfall of intellectual medievalism. The work of 
the political philosophers of the eighteenth century, the estab¬ 
lishment of a new political ideal by the leaders of tire American 
Revolution, and the drastic sweeping-away of ancient abuses in 
Church and State in tire Revolution in France, applied a new 
spirit to government, ushered in the rule of the common man, and 
began the establishment of democracy as the ruling form of gov¬ 
ernment for mankind. The recent World War in Europe was in a 
sense a sequel to what had gone before. One result of its out¬ 
come, despite certain reactionary but temporary old-type gov¬ 
ernments that the near future may see set up in places, has been 
the elimination of the mediaeval theory of the “divine right of 
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Fig. 239. The Established and Experimental Nations oe Europe 

The established nations are in white; the experimental nations shaded. After a 
time Germany should become white also. 


kings” from tlie continent of Europe, and the establishment of 
the democratic type of government as the ruling type of the fu¬ 
ture. Some of the nations for a time will be in a sense experi¬ 
mental, as shown on the above map, and even well-governed Ger¬ 
many must learn new forms and ways, but in time government of 
and by and for the people is practically certain to become estab¬ 
lished everywhere on the continent of Europe. 

Still more, the outcome of the World War would seem to indi¬ 
cate that democratic forms of government are destined in time to 
extend to peoples everywhere who have the capacity for using 
them. The great problem of the coming century, then, and per¬ 
haps even of succeeding centuries, will be to make democracy a 
safe form of government for the world. This can be done only by 
a far more general extension of educational opportunities and ad¬ 
vantages than the world has as yet witnessed. In the hands of an 
uneducated proletariat democracy is a dangerous instrument. In 
Russia, Mexico, and in certain of the Central American 
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we see what a democracy results in in the hands of an uneducated 
people. There, too often, the revolver instead of the ballot box is 
used to settle public issues, and instead of orderly government 
under law we have a reign of injustice and anarchy. Only by the 
slow but sure means of general education of the masses in charac¬ 
ter and in the fundamental bases of liberty under law can govern 
ments that are safe and intelligent be created. In a far larger 
sense than anything we have as yet witnessed, education must be¬ 
come the constructive tool for national progress. 

The great needs of the modern world call for the general diffu¬ 
sion among the masses of mankind of the intellectual and spiritual 
and political gains of the centuries, which are as yet, despite the 
great recent progress made in extending general education, the 
possession of but a relatively small number of the world’s popula¬ 
tion. Am ong the more important of these are the religious spirit, 
coupled with full religious liberty and tolerance; a clear recogni¬ 
tion of the rights of minorities, so long as they do not impair the 
advancement of the general welfare; the general diffusion of a 
knowledge of the more common truths and applications of science, 
particularly as these relate to personal hygiene, sanitation, agri¬ 
culture, and modern industrial processes; the general education of 
all, not only in the tools of knowledge, but in those fundamental 
principles of self-government which lie at the basis of democratic 
life; training in character, self-control, and in the ability to as¬ 
sume and carry responsibility; the instilling into a constantly 
widening circle of mankind the importance of fidelity to duty, 
truth, honor, and virtue; the emphasis of the many duties and re¬ 
sponsibilities which encompass all in the complex modem world, 
rather than the eighteenth-century individualistic conception of 
political and personal rights; the clear distinction between liberty 
and license; and the conception of liberty guided by law. In addi¬ 
tion each man and woman should be educated for personal effi¬ 
ciency in some vocation or form of service in which each can best 
realize his personal possibilities, and at the same time render the 
largest service to that society of which he forms a part. 

The great needs of the modern world also call for that form of 
education and training which will not merely impart literacy and 
prepare for economic competence and national citizenship, but 
which will give to national groups a new conception of national 
character and international morality and create new standards 
of value for human effort. National character and international 
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morality are always the outgrowth of the personality of a people, 
and this in turn calls for the inculcation of humane ideals, the 
proper discipline of the instincts, the training of a will to do right, 
good physical vigor, and, to a large degree, the development of 
individual efficiency and economic competence. Moral and reli¬ 
gious instruction, as it has been given, will not suffice, because it 
does not reach the heart of the problem. No nation has shown 
more completely the utter futility of religious instruction to pro¬ 
duce morality than has Germany, where the instruction of all in 
the principles of religion has been required for centuries. 

The problem of the twentieth century, then, and probably of 
other centuries to come, is how the constructive forces in modern 
society, of which the schools of nations should stand first, can 
best direct their efforts to influence and direct the deeper sources 
of the life of a people, so that the national characteristics it is 
desired to display to the world will be developed because the 
schools have instilled into every child these national ideals. Many 
forces must cooperate in such a task, but unless the schools of 
nations become clearly conscious of national needs and of inter¬ 
national purposes, become inspired by an ideal of service for the 
welfare of mankind, substitute among national groups competi¬ 
tion in the things of the spirit — art, architecture, music, sports, 
education, letters, sanitation, housing, public works, and such 
applications of science as minister to health and happiness — for 
competition in the creation of material wealth, the piling-up of 
armaments, the extension of national boundaries, and the present 
overemphasis of a narrow nationalism, and direct the energies of 
coming generations to the carrying-out of this new and larger 
human service, nations must inevitably fail to reach the world 
position they might otherwise have occupied, destructive inter¬ 
national competition and warfare will continue, and the advance¬ 
ment of world civilization and international well-being will be 
greatly retarded thereby. 

In this work of advancing world civilization, the nations which 
have long been in the forefront of progress must expect to assume 
important rdles. It is their peculiar mission —for long clearly 
recognized by Great Britain and France in their political rela¬ 
tions with inferior and backward peoples; by the United States in 
its excellent work in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, and 
clearly formulated in the system of “mandatories ’ under the 
League of Nations — to help backward peoples to advance, and 
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to assist them in. lifting themselves to a higher plane of world civi¬ 
lization. In doing this a very practical type of education must 
naturally play the leading part, and time, probably much time, 
will be required to achieve any large results. Disregarding the 
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large need for such service among the leading world nations, the 
map reproduced on the opposite page reveals how much of such 
work still remains to be done in the world as a whole. “The 
White Man’s Burden” truly is large, and the larger world tasks 
of the twentieth century for the more advanced nations will be to 
help other peoples, in distant and more backward lands, slowly 
to educate themselves in the difficult art of self-government, 
gradually establish stable and democratic governments of their 
own, and in time to take their places among the enlightened and 
responsible peoples of the earth. 

At the bottom of all this work and service lie the new human- 
liberty conceptions first worked out and formulated for the world 
by little Greece. In time the ideas to which they gave expression 
have become the heritage of what we know as our western civiliza¬ 
tion, and the warp and woof of the intellectual and political life of 
the modern world. As a result of the Industrial Revolution, and 
of the new political and commercial and social forces of our time, 
this western civilization, using education as its great constructive 
tool, is now spreading to every continent on the globe. The task 
oi succeeding centuries will be to carry forward and extend what 
has been so well begun; to level up the peoples of the earth, 
as far as inherent differences in capacity will permit; and to ex¬ 
tend, through educative influences, the principles and practices of 
a Christian civilization to all. In establishing intelligent and in¬ 
terested government, and in moulding and shaping the destinies 
of peoples, general education has become the great constructive 
tool of modern civilization. A hundred and fifty years ago edu¬ 
cation was of but little importance, being primarily an instrument 
of the Church and used for church ends. To-day general educa¬ 
tion is an instrument of government, and is rightfully regarded 
as a prime essential to good government and national progress. 
With the spread of the democratic type the importance of the 
school is enhanced, its control by the State becomes essential, its 
continued expansion to include new types of schools and new 
forms of educational opportunities and service a necessity, the 
study of its organization and administration and problems be¬ 
comes a necessary function of government, while the training 
it can give is dignified and made the birthright of every boy 
and girl. 
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